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INTERNAL  CONFLICTS,  DOCTRINAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
A.D.  1589—1607. 

The  course  now  taken  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
relopment  of  the  century  was  in  a  direction  totally  opposed 
to  that  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  characteristics 
of  its  commencement. 

At  that  time  the  restraints  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were 
east  aside,  the  nations  laboured  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  common  spiritual  chief;  in  the  court  of  Rome  itself, 
those  principles  on  which  the  hierarchy  was  founded  were 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contumely  ;  profane  tastes  pre- 
dominated in  literature  and  the  arts,  while  the  maxims  of  a 
pagan  morality  were  acted  on  without  reserve  or  conceal- 
Bent. 

*  How  entirely  was  all  this  now  changed  !  In  the  name  of 
leligion  it  now  was  that  wars  were  undertaken,  conquests 
ichiered,  and  states  revolutionized.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
▼hich  theologians  were  more  influential  than  at  the  close  of 
tiie  sixteenth  century.  They  sat  in  the  councils  of  kings,  and 
i  tiscussed  political  affairs  from  the  pulpit  in  the  preaenoe  of 

r  ^ 
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the  whole  people, — ^they  directed  schools,  controlled  the  effor 
of  learning,  and  governed  the  whole  range  of  literatan 
From  the  confessional  they  gained  opportonitj  for  surprisin 
the  secret  straggles  of  the  soul  with  itself,  and  for  giving  tb 
decisive  bias  to  all  the  doubtful  questions  arising  in  privai 
life.  It  pmy  perhaps  be  affirmed  that  the  eager  violence  wit 
which  they  opposed  each  othez^  the  fact  that  each  of  the  tw 
great  divisions  found  its  antagonist  in  its  own  body,  wa 
precisely  the  cause  of  that  comprehensive  and  pervadin 
infloenoe. 

And  if  this  might  be  said  of  both  parties,  it  was  moi 
particularly  true  of  the  Catholics.  Among  them  the  ides 
and  institutions,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  are  more  immc 
diately  and  effectually  disciplined  and  guided,  were  arrange 
with  the  most  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed ;  n 
man  could  now  exist  without  a  fiiiher  confessor.  Amon 
Catholics,  moreover,  the  clergy,  either  as  associates  of  som 
order,  or  in  any  case  as  members  of  the  general  hierarchy 
constituted  a  corporation,  combined  in  the  strictest  subordina 
tion,  and  acting  in  the  most  perfect  unity  of  spirit.  The  hea' 
of  this  hierarchical  body,  the  pope  of  Rome,  again  acquire^ 
an  influence  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  possesses 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  by  means  of  the  enter 
prises  which  he  was  continually  undertaking  for  the  further 
ance  of  his  religious  purposes,  the  Roman  pontiff  kept  tb 
worid  in  perpetual  movement. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  boldest  pietoisions  of  ih 
days.of  EQldebrand  were  revived^— «xioms  that  had  hithert< 
been  preserved  in  the  arsenals  of  the  canon  law,  rather  ai 
antiquities  than  for  use,  were  now  brought  forth  into  ful 
effect  and  activity. 

Our  European  commonwealth  has,  however,  at  no  time 
been  sabjected  to  the  dominion  of  pure  force ;  at  all  periods  ii 
has  been  imbued  by  the  effect  of  thought  and  opinion :  nc 
enterprise  of  importance  can  succeed,  no  power  can  rise  intc 
universal  influence,  without  immediately  suggesting  to  the 
minds  of  men  the  ideal  of  a  forthcoming  advancement  oi 
society.  From  this  point  proceed  theories :  these  reproduce 
Ihe  moral  import  and  significance  of  feots,  which  are  then 
presented  in  the  light  of  a  universal  and  effectual  truth,  ai 
deduced  from  reason  or  religion,  and  as  a  result  arrived  at  by 
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niMlioii.  TherwihuB  aatieiiNite,  as  it  were,  the  oomidetion 
of  the  ereot,  wnich  at  the  aaine  time  thej  most  effectuallj 
ywmote. 

Let  QB  eonddar  in  what  mamier  this  took  pkoe  at  the 
pviod  of  which  we  «e  tieatiog. 


{  1.  Tksory  of  EccUnoMtieal  Poliey. 

ThB  prineiple  of  the  Catholic  religion  if  not  nnfreqnentlj 

deehued  to  haye  an  eqpedal  oonneetion  with,  and  natural 

indinadon  towarda,  the  monarchical  or  arietocratio  forms  of 

goTenment.     A  centnzy  like  the  sixteenth,  in  which  this 

principle  displajred  itself  in  vigorous  action  and  full  self-con- 

:::   aciousnesB,  is  particularly  competent  to  instruct  us  on  this 

j}   point      As  the  result  of  our  examination,  we  shall  find  that 

:>    the  Catholic  religion  did,  in  fact,  adhere  to  the  existing  order 

3f   of  things  in  ItaJ j  axtd  Spain ;   that  it  further  assisted  the 

H   fofrereign  power  in  Germany  to  establish  a  new  prepon- 

-ej   deranoe  over  the  estates  of  the  respectiye  territories ;  in  the 

.'I  Netherlands  it  promoted  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 

^r)  in  Upper  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Walloon  provinces,  it 

i^  WIS  upheld  by  the  nobles  with  peculiar  attachment.     But  if 

'   we  inqmre  further,  we  shall  perceive  that  these  were  not  the 

«Dly  sympathies  awakened  by  the  Catholic  religion.     If  we 

Ind  it  maintained  by  the  patricians  in   Cologne,  we  see  it 

lappoited  with  equal  ardour  by  the  populace  in  the  neigh- 

hMiring  city  of  Treves.     In  the  large  towns  of  France  it  was 

m  every  case  associated  with  the  claims  and  struggles  of  the 

people.     The  principal  consideration  of  Catholicism  indeed 

wae,  where  the  best  support,  the  most  effectual   resources 

were  to  be  found.     If  the  existing  authorities  were  adverse 

to  its  influence,  Catholicism  was  very  fsir  from  i^ring  them, 

or  even  from  acknowledging  their  power  :   it  maintained  the 

Irish    nation  in  its  hereditary   opposition   to   the  English 

government.     In  England  itself,  Catholicism  laboured  with 

its  utmost  force  to  undermine  the  allegiance  demanded  by 

the  queen,  and  frequently  broke  out  into  active  rebellion ; 

finally,   its  adherents  in   France  were   confirmed  by  iWx 
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Teligioos  advisers  in  their  insurrection  against  their  legitimati 
sovereigns.  The  religious  principle,  in  general,  has  in  fact  n< 
inherent  predilection  for  one  form  of  government  more  thai 
another.  During  the  short  period  of  its  renovation,  Catho- 
licism evinced  the  most  diversified  preferences :  first,  towardi 
monarchy,  for  example,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for  the  con- 
firmation of  territorial  sovereignty  in  Germany ;  next,  it  lent 
itself  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legally 
constituted  aristocratic  bodies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
it  formed  a  decided  alliance  with  the  democratical  tendency. 
This  was  the  more  important,  because  it  now  stood  forth  Id 
the  utmost  plenitude  of  its  activity,  and  the  movements  in 
which  it  took  part  represent  the  most  infiuential  political 
occurrences  of  the  day.  If  the  popes  had  succeeded  at  this 
juncture,  they  would  have  secured  a  perpetual  predominance 
over  the  state.  They  advanced  claims,  and  their  adherente 
propounded  opinions  and  principles,  by  which  kinfi;doms  and 
states  were  tlureatened  at  once  with  internal  convulsions,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

It  was  the  Jesuits  principally  who  appeared  on  the  arena 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  and  defending  opinions  of  this 
character. 

They  first  laid  claim  to  an  unlimited  supremacy  for  the 
church  over  the  state. 

Th^  were  compelled  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  point  in  England,  where  the  queen  was  declared 
head  of  the  church  bv  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  declaration 
was  met  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  opposition  with  the 
most  arrogant  pretensions  from  the  other  side.  William 
Allen  maintained  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  a  people,  to  refuse  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  had  departed 
from  the  Catholic  church,  more  especially  when  their  refusal 
was   further  sanctioned    by   the  commands  of  the   pope.* 

*  In  the  letter,  Ad  persecutores  Anglof  pro  Christianifl  responsio  (1582), 
I  remark  the  followiiig  passage : — **  Si  reges  Deo  et  Dei  populo  fidem 
datam^  fregerint,  Tidasim  populo  non  lolam  pennittitar,  sea  etiam  ab  eo 
requiritar  at  jabente  Christ!  ▼icario,  supremo  nimirum  populorum  omnium 
pastore,  ipse  quoqae  fidem  datam  tali  principi  non  senret."  [If  kings 
have  Tiolated  ti&e  &ith  given  to  God  and  the  people  of  God,  the  people  on 
their  part  are  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined,  at  the  command  of  God's 
Ticar,  who  is  certainly  the  supreme  pastor  of  all  nations,  to  desist,  on  their 
side,  from  keeping  futii  with  such  kings.] 
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ftnoDB  deelmres  it  to  be  the  primaiy  condition  of  all  power  in 
sorereign,  that  he  should  defend  and  cheiish  the  Roman 
Atholic  fiuth  :  he  is  bound  to  this  by  his  baptismal  vows,  and 
r  his  ooronation-oath ;  if  he  refuse  to  fulfil  diese  conditions,  it 
blindness  to  consider  him  as  capable  of  reigning ;  it  becomes 
\  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  his  subjects,  in  such  a  case,  to  expel 
m.*  Snch  opinions  are  perfectly  natural  in  these  authors, 
hey  considered  the  execcise  of  religion  to  be  the  grand 
arpoee  and  duty  of  life ;  they  believed  the  Roman  Catholic 
iligion  to  be  uie  only  true  one;  they  concluded  that  no 
athority,  opposing  itself  to  that  religion,  could  be  legitimate, 
od  by  consequence  they  make  the  existence  of  a  government, 
nd  the  allegiance  accorded  it,  to  depend  on  the  application 
f  its  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
This  was  the  general  tenour  of  the  doctrines  now  rising 
ito  acceptance.  The  assertions  put  forward  in  England 
uring  the  heat  of  dispute,  were  repeated  by  Cardinal 
lellannine  from  the  solitude  of  his  study,  whence  he  sent 
lem  forth  in  ample  treatises,  and  formed  into  an  elaborate 
nd  well-connected  system.  He  grounded  his  reasonings 
n  the  proposition  that  the  pope  is  placed  over  the  whole 
hupch  as  its  guardian  and  chief,  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
lod  himself.t  He  is  thus  endowed  with  the  fulness  of 
piritual  power  ;  to  him  it  is  granted  that  he  cannot  err ;  he 
idges  all,  and  may  be  judged  by  no  man;  there  accrues 
)  him  accordingly   a   large   amount   of   secular   authority. 

*  Andres  Philopatri  (Penom)  ad  Elizabeths  reginae  edictum  re- 
Kmtio,  No.  162 : — **  Non  tantum  licet,  sed  tumma  etiam  joria  divini 
neaaitate  ac  pnecepto,  ixno  conscientis  vinculo  arctissimo  et  extreme 
dmarom  soaram  pericolo  ac  diacrimine  Chriatiania  onmibua  hoc  ipsum 
combit,  ai  prxatare  rem  posaunt."  No.  163  : — '*  Incnmbit  vero  tarn 
ixime .  . .  cum  rea  jam  ab  eccleaia  ac  aupremo  ejua  moderatore,  pontiiice 
minim  Romano,  judicata  eat :  ad  ilium  enim  ex  officio  pertinet  religio- 
s  ac  divini  cultua  incolumitati  proapicere  et  leprosoa  a  mundia,  ne  inAci- 
itur  aecemcre."  [It  ia  not  only  lawful,  but  it  ia  even  incumbent  on  all 
lirirtiana,  by  the  precepta  of  the  divine  law,  and  at  the  utmoat  jeopardy 
their  aoola,  if  they  can  bring  it  about.  No.  163  : — But  it  ia  even  more 
iperative — when  the  matter  has  been  decided  by  the  church  and  it* 
preme  director,  the  pope  of  Rome,  for  it  appertaina  to  him,  by  virtue  of 
B  office,  to  guard  the  safety  of  religion  and  div'me  worship,  and  to  sepa- 
tc  the  leproua  from  the  pure,  lest  the  latter  be  infected.] 
+  Bellarminus  de  conciliorum  autoritate,  c.  17.  [The  supreme  pontiff 
simply  and  absolute!/  above  the  Universal  Church,  and  Rupenot  lo 
Of/a/  coancUs  ;  be  ie  thus  subjected  to  no  jurisdiction  on  eaTtVi.'\ 
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Bellanniiie  does  not  go  00  £ur  as  to  attribute  a  secular  power 
to  the  pope  as  of  divine  rights*  although  Sixtiis  Y.  held  this 
opinion,  and  was  displeased  to  find  it  abandoned;  but  so 
mueh  the  more  unhesitatingly  does  the  oardinal  inrest  him 
indiiectlj  with  this  power.  Me  compares  the  secular  power 
to  the  body,  and  the  spiritual  to  the  soul  of  man ;  attributing 
to  the  church  a  dominion  over  the  state,  similar  to  that  whitt 
the  soul  exercises  over  the  body.  It  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  spiritual  power  to  impose  a  curb  on  we  tenip(»al 
authority  whenerer  Uie  latter  opposes  an  obstade  to  the  pur^ 
poses  of  reUgion.  It  is  not  to  be  affirmed  that  the  pope  has 
daim  to  an  immediate  influence  on  the  legiahition  of  a  state  ;t 
but  if  a  law  were  required  for  the  safety  of  souls,  and  the 
sovereign  refused  to  proclaim  it,  or  should  a  law  be  found  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  souls,  and  the  sovereign  persisted  ob- 
stinately in  maintaining  it,  then  the  pope  has  indubitably  the 
right  to  enact  the  first  and  annul  the  second.  With  tiiiis 
principle  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  great  lengths;  for 
does  not  the  soul  command  even  the  death  of  the  body  when 
this  becomes  needful  ?  As  a  general  rule,  the  pope  certainly 
can  not  depose  a  prince,  but  should  it  become  needful  to  the  ; 
safety  of  souls,  he  then  possesses  the  right  of  changing 
the  government,  and  of  truisferring  it  from  one  person  to 
another.j: 

*  Bellamiiinit  de  Romano  pontifioe,  ▼.  n, :  *'  ABserimiu,  pontifioem 
ut  poDtificem,  ttA  Bon  habett  ullam  meram  temporakm  poteitatem, 
tamen  habere  in  ordine  ad  bonom  spirituale  sammam  poteatatem  dis- 
ponendi  de  temponlibna  reboi  onmiiim  Chriatiaiioram.^'  [We  aoert 
tiiat  the  pope,  at  pope,  though  poaaeaaiiig  no  mere  temporaf  wxiAotkff 
yet,  for  the  purpoaea  of  apiritoal  good,  haa  anpreme  power  to  di^poae  of 
the  temporal  mattera  of  all  Chriatiana.] 

t  Bdlarmhuia  de  Romano  pontiiice,  ▼.  Ti. :  [Aa  regarda  peraons,  the 
pope  cannot,  aa  pope,  ordinarily  depoae  temporal  prinoea,  eren  for  a  juit 
oaoae,  in  tba  same  way  that  he  depoaea  biahopa,  tiiat  ia,  aa  ordinary 
judge;    yet,  aa  anpreme  apiritoal  prince,  he  can  diange  kingdoma,    . 
taknig  them  firom  one  ruler  to  beatow  them  on  anotiier;  if  that  he  j 
needful  to  the  wdlkre  of  aoula,  &c.,  Sec.] 

X  Tlieae  doctrinea  are,  in  ftct,  nothing  more  Uian  a  reriral  of  thoae 
held  fad  the  thirteenth  century.  Thomaa  Aqninaa  had  already  employed 
that  CQimpariaon  of  the  aool  and  body  wUch  hm  performa  ao  cooapioioiu  ^ 
part :  [llie  aecolar  power  ia  anbordinate  to  the  apiritoal,  aa  the  body  ia  to 
tbe  aoul.]  In  the  '*  TVactatoa  de  poteatate  aommi  pontifida  in  reboa  ^ 
tamporaliboa  adTeraoa  G.  Bardajnm,"  BeDarmine  bringa  forward  more  j 
than  aeventy  writera  of  different  countries,  who  regard  Sie  power  of  the 
pope  in  nearty  the  iome  light  as  bimaelf .  ^ 
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But  to  these  assertions  there  lay  the  xuanifeet  objection, 
tbit  the  aoTtieiga  Mtlitrit^  mm  abo  faued  on  dirine  right 
Orifnol,  ibBiiwlMtira8lte«dgiii»  aad  whaim  oonniMl 

»fio  icnfb  «f  dnifipf  the  poirar  of  the 

Mtepaofb;  ilMj fahnded  iBlo  OM  qTBtani  Oeir 

of  Am  pnad  nwiiipntmwa  with  their  Umaj  of  the 

-tCpoo*       - 


of  imm  peoplo.    Thii  ojpnkm  had  abnidy  been 

,^ MBB  or  Im  enliciflT  hr  ASka  lad  Ptaooii%  aad 

iftliVaftilioSDadatioaofthttrtBiwIi.    BdhmiiM  Uboued 
tooiiWkh  it  in  iti  gtmoil  ecrtant.    He  oooiiden  thrt  God 


h 


u 


power  on  any  one  BMm  in  jwr* 

ooMOfiienaT,  ihethi  Imo  oonMed  it  to 

^  BMqr-    Henoe  the  tenmial  aathorilgr  nmdm  with  the 


mdIb^  end  the  peonle  ureuUk  it  lonietinMie  to  onei|  i 
t»aH^9  hit  dwmTBieftttbuwthepowerof  altering  the  lorras 
rffVfCBOMn^  of  leHBriw  tte  eoTerajgnlj,  and  of  eonftdiog 
it»aaNrhaadL  Nor  k  H  to  he  aappoaad  thai  theae  Tiews 
iwMoaliartoBaDandne;  therweN^infiM^  thedoelrinee 
MtaTiiai  » d»  J0wit  aahooh  of  thit period.    Innmannal 


^  h  nmtmnw^  whidi  was  dkwninated  Aioaghout  the  Oa- 
^  UewaiU»  andwUoh  had  been  lOTiaed  by  the  Master  of 
Ik  Sacfed  Filaoe^  (Maguier  Saeri  F^tii,)  the  regal  power 
hcoBBdendtobe  eolgMtto  thepc^M^  not  mereljr  aa  regards 
fts  wel&re  of  sools^*  bat  also— and  the  assertion  is  made 
lidiont  eenmony— it  k  deelaied  *iherein,  that  a  sorereign 


luont  ceramony— it  la  deekied  *iherem,  that  a  sorereign 
wt^  be  depoaed  by  the  peopk  for  tjnanny  or  neglect  of  his 
klMB;  and  that  another  may  be  sdieeted  by  the  majority  of 
Ae  natkn  to  fill  hk  phoe.t  Fianinsens  Soarei,  primarins 
pofessor  of  theok^  at  Coimbra^  has  made  it  hu  especial  ob- 
ject, in  hk  defence  of  the  Catholic  agunst  the  Anglican 


ez  doctoima  Mntntiia  edkcti,  autore 

_^     ■ocomto  eipiirgati  a  rer^.  P.  M.  sMri  pdttii,  ed. 
Bat  the  nAot  addi,  as  tboagfa  be  had  aaid  too  little : 

tamen  juris  periti  pntanoit  tm^wwi  pontifioen  saprema 

llifllpolaitatepQOM."    [Scmie  able  jiiristo  bave,  neterilielflaB,  tboiight 
ftk  IM  pontiff  k  endowed  witb  saprenM  dvil  power.] 

t  Ibid.  p.  608  (ed.  Coloiu  p.  313) :  '*  Rex  potest  per  renpabUcain 
friwaai  ob  fjnauidnaf  et  ri  moa  &ciat  oflidiini  sttam  et  cum  est  aliqoa 
WMa  JB8ta»  et  digi  potsst  alms  a  mijore  parte  popnH  (ace  iejei) :  qaidam 
iMueu  solom  tyrannidem  cansam  patant."  [Sra&ei  howereri  consider 
mit  tj^nony  is  tb^  oo/f  cmmcj 
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chaich,  to  ezpoond  and  confinn  the  dootrineB  of  BeUanniiid.* 
But  it  is  by  Mariana  that  this  idea  of  the  sovereigntj  of  the 
people  is  most  fully  elaborated.  He  has  a  manifest  predi* 
lection  for  the  subject,  and  setting  forth  all  the  queetionB  that 
can  arise  on  its  different  bearings,  he  decides  them  withonl 
reserve  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  princely  authority.  He  has  no  doubt  that  a  pnnce  may 
be  deposed,  nay,  put  to  death,  in  the  event  of  his  actions  be- 
coming prejucucial  to  religion.  He  pronounces  on  Jacqnei 
Clement,  who  first  took  counsel  of  divines,  and  then  proceeded 
to  assassinate  his  king,  an  eulogium  replete  with  ptthette 
deckfcmation.t  In  this  he  is  at  least  entirely  consistent.  Hie 
fanaticism  of  the  murderer  had  without  doubt  been  iniamed 
by  theee  very  doctrines. 

For  they  had,  indeed,  been  propounded  in  no  place  with 
such  furious  vehemence  as  in  France.     Any  thing  more  anti- 
royalist  than  the  diatribes  thundered  from  the  pmpit  by  Jean 
Boucher,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.     It  is  in  the  Estates 
that  this  preacher  considers  the  public  might  and  msueety  to    , 
be  deposited  :  to  them  he  attributes  the  power  to  bind  and  to   f 
loose;  the  inalienable  sovereignty;  the  right  of  jurisdiction  ^ 
over  sceptre  and  realm — ^for  in  ^em  is  the  origin  and  source   ! 
of  all  power;  the  prince  proceeds  from  the  people — ^not  of  | 
necessity,  or  by  compulsion,  but  by  free  choice.     He  adopts   ! 
the  views  of  Biellarmine  as  to  the  connexion  between  church    ' 
and  state;  and  repeats  the  illustrative  comparison   of  the 
body  and  souL     He  declares  the  free  choice  of  the  people  to 
be  limited  by  one  condition  only— one  thing  alone  is  foibid- 
den— to  select  a  heretic  sovereign  ;  by  doing  this,  the  people 
would  draw  down  the  curse  of  God  on  their  heads.  { 

*  R.  P.  Franc.  Suirei  Granatensis,  etc.,  defenno  fldei  Catholics  et 
ApostolicB  adverttts  Anglicaiue  lecte  errores,  lib.  iii.,  de  nimmi  nontificii 
sapra  temporalet  reges  excdlentia  et  potestate.  It  is  very  eviaent  that 
Bellannine's  doctrine,  of  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to  reauine  mt  power  tbej 
had  delegated,  had  excited  eapecial  oppontion. 

t  Mariana  de  rege  et  regia  institntione.  The  following  ez]^reaaioni  are 
found  among  otheri :  **  Jac.  Clemeni .  .  .  cognito  a  theologu,  quoa  erat 
adacitatns,  tyrannnm  jore  interimi  pone^^sao  rege  ingeni  aibi  nomen 
fedt."  [Jaoqaes  Clement,  having  aaoertained  from  diTines,  whom  he 
had  consulted,  that  a  tyrant  might  be  lawfoUy  destroyed,  made  to  himself 
a  mighty  name  by  slaying  the  king.] 

t  Jean  Boucher,  Sermons,  Paris,  1594,  in  ^rarioua  v^i^^***    '^^  ^^^^ 
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How  extiBordinaiy  a  combination  of  epiiitual  pretensions 
ad  demoeratical  ideas;  of  absolute  freedom  and  complete 
ibjeetion,  oontradicteiy  in  itself,  and  utterly  anti-national ; 
at  whidi,  nerertbeless,  enchained  the  minds  of  men  as  by  an 
lexplicable  spell. 

The  Sorbonne  had,  hitherto,  defended  the  royal  and  na- 
kmal  priyileges  with  the  utmost  constancy  against  the  pre- 
eosionfl  of  ^e  ultra-montane  priesthood.  But  when,  i^r 
he  wssaasination  of  the  Guises,  these  tenets  were  pr^u^ed 
rom  all  the  pulpits;  when  it  was  proclaimed  through  the 
itreets,  and  represented  by  symbols  on  the  altars  and  in  pro- 
senons,  that  Heniy  III.  had  rendered  himself  unfit  to  wear 
he  crown ;  ^  the  good  burghers  and  inhabitauts  of  the  city," 
ifi  they  called  themselves,  sought  for  aid,  '^  in  the  scruples  of 
lieir  conscience,''  from  the  theolo^cal  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
itj  of  PariS)  desiring  to  receive  from  this  body  a  valid 
lecision  in  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  opposition  to 
heir  sovereign.  The  Sorbonne  assembled  accordingly  on 
lie  7th  of  January,  1589.  Their  decision  is  expressed 
s  follows : — "  After  having  heard  the  mature  and  unbiassed 
jHnions  of  all  the  *"  magistri ;'  after  having  examined  many 
od  various  arguments,  taken  verbally,  for  the  most  part, 
rom  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  canon  law,  and  papal  ordi- 
Aoces,  it  has  been  declared  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty, 
rithout  one  dissenting  voice; — first,  that  the  people  of 
his  realm  are  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
delity  given  by  them  to  King  Henry;  further,  that  this 
eople  may  combine  together  without  scruple  of  conscience — 
lay  gather  forces,  arm  themselves  and  collect  money  for  the 
efenoe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion  against 
he  abominable  enterprises  of  the  aforesaid  king."*     Seventy 

nring  words  are  found,  p.  194 :  [The  ehurch  holds  dominioii  over  the 
isgdoms  aad  states  of  Christendom  ;  not  to  usurp  direct  power,  as  over 
1  own  temporalities ;  but,  without  doubt,  indirectly  to  prevent  anything 
ccnrring  in  temporal  matters  that  might  be  to  the  prejudice  of  Christ's 
ingdom,  as  was  heretofore  declared  by  the  similitude  of  the  body  and 
90].]  And  further :  [The  difference  between  the  priest  and  the  king 
enders  this  matter  dear  to  us,  the  priest  being  of  God  alone,  which 
amot  be  said  of  the  king ;  for,  if  all  kings  were  dead,  the  people  could 
asily  make  themselves  oUiers ;  but  if  there  were  no  more  priests,  it  would 
»  needful  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  in  person  to  create  new  ones.] 

*  Responsum  fsumltatis  theolo^cte  Pansfensis,  printed  in  the  Motions 
v  Journal  de  Hexuj  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  317, 


\ 
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members  of  the  £bcaltj  weie  aseemUed  on  tbii  oooaaion 
these^  tlie  yonngar  more  particiilarl j  sapported  tlie  rosolui 
with  the  most  eager  enthasiamB.* 

The  general  assent  with  which  these  theories  were  gre< 
is,  without  doubt,  principally  attributable  to  their  bein 
that  moment  the  real  expreasion  of  the  £M)ts-— of  the 
nomena  then  passing  beloce  the  eyes  of  the  people.     In 

zench  troubks^  an  aUianoe  had  eyen  been  entered 
between  the  eoclesiastical  and  popular  impositions ;  each 
Tancing  from  its  own  side  to  a  junction  with  the  oUier. 
dtiiens  of  Paris  were  confirmed  and  kept  steady  in  ' 
resistanee  to  their  lawful  soyereign,  by  a  legate  from 
pope.  Bellarmine  himself  was,  for  a  certain  period,  in 
train  of  the  kgate.  The  doctrines  which  he  had  elaboi 
in  his  learned  solitude^  and  which  he  had  so  successfully, 
with  80  lo«^cal  a  consistency,  promulgated,  were  now 
bodied  and  expressed  in  the  erent  which  he  witnessed, 
which,  in  some  measure,  he  had  ccmtributed  to  produce. 

The  state  of  things  here  described  was  further 
moted  and  fayoured  by  the  fact  that  Spain  assented  to  1 
doctrines^  and  thai  they  were  tolerated  by  a  prino 
jealous  of  his  power  and  prerogatiyes  as  was  Philip  II. 
Spanish  monarchy  was,  indeed,  essentially  based  on  a  co 
nation  of  ecdedastical  attributes.  It  may  be  gathered 
many  passages  of  Lope  de  Vega,  that  it  was  so  unden 
by  the  nation,  that,  in  their  soyereign,  the  people  love< 
majesty  of  religion,  and  desired  to  see  it  represented  ii 
person ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  comes  the  circumstance, 
Philip  was  allied,  for  the  furtherance  of  Catholic  restora 
not  with  the  priests  only,  but  also  wi^  the  reyolted  pe 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris  reposed  a  more  entire  confiden 
him  than  in  the  French  princes,  who  were  chiefs  of 
League.  The  Spanish  king  had,  besides,  a  new  suppo 
the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.  At  some  future  time,  he  i 
haye  something  to  fear  from  this  society;  but  they  uot 

*  Thaums  dedires  the  nnmber  of  thoie  preieot  to  have  been 
only ;  and  wiU  not  aflbm  their  nnaaimity,  aluiongfa  the  document  a 
to  Mqpresaly  Mys :  '*  Audita  omnium  ct  ainsnlonim  magistrorum,  * 
asptaaffinta  couTenerant,  deliberatione ....  condnsum  est  nemine 
«aBte/'  [The  qpinion  of  all  and  ains;ukr  of  the  masters  being  : 
who  were  of  tiie  number  of  serentj,  it  was  conchided,  nooe  dissenti 
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«ld  bifl  policy  by  a  jiutifioatioii  at  once  religioiis  and  legtti- 
aaie»  from  whidi  eyen  hia  oonflidfiratioa  and  digaiiy  in 
Ipain  itaelf  derired  important  adyantagee^  and  whleh  emi« 
lently  promoted  the  opodng  of  his  path  to  fiveign  enler- 
cEiieB.  It  was  to  this  momentaiy  utility  of  the  Jesuit  doc- 
linei^  lather  than  to  their  general  purport  and  tendency, 
hit  Philip  of  %Mun  gaye  his  attention.* 

And  is  not  this  usually  the  case  with  regard  to  politiodL 
vete  ?  Do  these  tenets  arise  out  of  the  fact%  or  are  they 
ha  originators  and  creators  of  eyents  ?  Are  they  cherished 
m  tiieir  own  8ake%  or  for  the  utility  to  which  men  belieiye 
bay  may  he  turned  ? 


§  2.  Conjliet  of  Opinions. 

At  no  time,  howeyer,  has  either  a  power  or  a  doctrine, 
east  of  all  a  political  doctrine,  gained  pre-eminence  in 
Europe  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  an  absolute  and  undivided 
nyereignty. 

We  cannot  indeed  conceiye  of  any,  which,  when  compared 
■ith  the  ideal,  and  with  the  highest  demands  of  the  human 
■hid,  shall  not  appear  contracted,  partial,  and  insufficient 

A  firm  resistance  has  at  all  times  arisen  against  eyery 

P'on  that  has  laboured  to  obtain  exclusiye  domination,  and 
antagonism  proceeding  from  the  inexhaustible  depths  of 
kaman  life  in  its  congregated  masses,  has  invariably  called 
iBw  and  vigorous  energies  into  action. 

Perceiving  and  acknowledging  that  no  power  will  rise  into 
rfbctnal  existence  which  does   not  repose  on  the  basis  of 

*  Pedro  Ribadeneira,  in  his  book  against  Machiarelli,  which  was  com- 

ed  and  presented  to  the  prince  of  Spain  as  early  as  1595,  repeated 
,  in  a  moderated  form  it  is  tme,  still  he  did  repeat  them  :  **  Tratado 
it  la  religion  y  yirtudes  qae  deve  tener  el  principe  Christiano  para  . 
fMernar  y  conserrar  sns  estados,  contra  lo  que  Nicolo  MachiaTello  j  los 
fsSticos  d'este  tiempo  enseiian/'  Anveres,  1597.  He  considers  prmcea 
■  trrrants  of  the  church,  and  not  her  judges  ;  they  are  armed  to  punish 
Inetks  and  other  enemies  and  rebels  to  the  church,  but  not  to  give  her 
kvi,  o^  to  expound  the  win  of  God.  He  repeats  the  comparison  of 
h&tf  and  sooL  The  kingdom  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Gregory  dedares,  mxisX 
■■■D  Mahfected  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


^; 
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opinion,  we  may  further  aasert  that  in  opinion  it  also  fin 
its  limits ;  that  conflict  of  ideas  by  which  great  social  reeo] 
are  elaborated,  hare  invariably  their  completion  also  in  tl 
r^ions  of  thought  and  of  conviction^ 

Thus  it  now  happened,  that  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  r 
ligion,  supreme  over  all  other  authority,  was  encountered  1 
a  mighty  opposition  from  that  national  independence  whidi 
the  proper  expression  of  the  secular  element  in  society. 
I'  The  Germanic  institution   of  monarchy,  widely  diffusi 

amonff  the  nations  of  Romanic  or  Latin  origin,  and  deep 
rootea  among  them,  has  never  been  disturbed  either  i 
the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  or  by  the  fiction  of  tl 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  last  has  in  all  cases  be( 
eventually  proved  untenable. 

The  extraordinary  connection  into  which  these  two  prii 
ciples  had  entered  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  w 
opposed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchy. 

It  was  next  assailed  by  the  Protestants,  who  appear 
have  been  for  some  time  wavering,  with  all  the  zealous  eag€ 
ness  of  an  adversary,  who  sees  his  opponent  venture  on 
dangerous  game,  and  attempting  a  path  that  must  lead  hi 
to  ruin. 

God  alone,  as  the  Protestants  maintained,  appoints  princ 
over  the  human  race ;  he  reserves  to  himself  the  office 
exalting  and  abasing  them ;  of  apportioning  and  modeiati 
the  powers  they  are  called  on  to  exercise.  It  is  true  tl 
he  no  longer  descends  from  heaven  to  point  out  with  a  visil 
finger  the  individual  to  whom  authority  shall  belong,  but 
his  eternal  providence,  laws  and  a  settled  order  of  thin 
have  been  introduced  into  every  kingdom,  in  accordance  wi 
which  the  ruler  is. chosen.  If  a  prince  attain  the  comma 
by  virtue  of  these  appointed  regulations,  his  right  is  unqu( 
tionable,  as  though  God's  voice  had  said,  '^  This  shall  be  yc 
king."  God  did  indeed  of  old  point  out  to  his  people,  Moe 
the  Judges,  and  the  first  Kings ;  but  when  a  fixed  order  1 
^  once  been  established,  those  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  1 
throne  were  equally  with  them  the  anointed  of  God.* 


^ 


*  **  Ezplicatio  controvenianim  qpm  a  nonnullis  moventiir  ez  Hen 
Borboniir^isin  regnunFrancbe  oonstitatione ....  opus  ....  aToa 
Bercheto  lingonensi  e  Gallico  in  Latinum  sermonem  conTenam."  Sed 
1590,  cap.  2. 
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From  theae  principles  the  Protestants  deduced  the  conse- 
inencOy  that  obedience  is  due  even  to  unjust  and  culpable 
princes.  Thej  aigued  that,  no  man  being  perfect,  so,  if  it 
irere  once  permitted  to  depart  from  the  ordinance  of  God, 
men  would  aTul  themselves  of  the  slightest  defects  as  a  pre- 
text for  their  deposition  of  a  sovereign.  They  maintain  that 
yven  heresy  in  the  monarch  did  not  suffice  to  absolve  his 
mbjects  entirely  from  their  allegiance.  An  impious  father 
iras  not  indeed  entitled  to  obedience  from  his  son,  when  his 
commands  were  in  contravention  of  God's  law ;  but,  on  all 
>ther  occasions,  the  son  lemains  bound  to  pay  him  reverence 
and  to  continue  in  subjection. 

The  effect  would  have  been  of  much  importance,  had  the 
Protestants  alone  devised  and  firmly  upheld  these  opinions ; 
bat  they  became  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  from  the  het 
that  they  gained  acceptance  with  a  part  of  the  French 
Catholics,  or  rather,  that  these  last  arrived  at  similar  con- 
elusions  by  their  own  unbiassed  reflections. 

In  despite  of  the  papal  excommunication,  a  band  of  good 
Catholics,  of  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  maintained  their 
Bllegiance  to  Heniy  III.,  and,  on  his  death,  transferred  it  to 
Henry  IV.  The  Jesuits  failed  to  influence  this  party,  which 
was  at  no  loss  for  arguments  to  defend  the  position  it  had 
taken  up,  without,  on  that  account,  departing  from  Catholicism. 

In  the  first  instance,  its  members  laboured  to  define  the 
nthority  of  the  clergy  and  its  relation  to  the  secular  power, 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  adopted  by  the  other 
■de.  They  maintained  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  relates  to  spiritual 
things  only ;  it  followed  that  excommunication,  by  its  very 
Biture^  afiected  the  participation  in  spiritual  benefits  only, 
ind  could  in  no  case  deprive  a  roan  of  his  temporal  rights. 
In  the  case  of  a  king  of  France,  they  further  declared  that  he 
could  not  even  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
diarcb,  for  this  was  among  the  rights  that  were  inalienable  from 
*lhe  banner  of  the  lilies;"  how  much  less  allowable,  then,  is 
tbe  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance !  And  where  does 
it  nand  clearly  written  that  subjects  may  rebel  against  their 
king  and  resort  to  amis  against  him  ?  God  has  appointed 
Urn  ;  therefore  it  is  that  he  calls  himself  king  by  the  grace  of 
Goi     There  is  but  one  case  in  which  a  subject  may  lawfully 
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rofaw  Um  obedience ;  namelj,  if  be  fliMwIdeoinmaiid  aii7<iui; 
xuimiBg  eovnter  to  the  laws  of  Gijd.*  Fraoi  tins  doolariiei 
diyine  right,  they  thea  conduded  that  it  mm  not  only  lawfidi 
them  to  adniowledge  a  Proteetant  king,  hot  ervn  their  dK|| 
to  do  80.  Such  as  God  has  giren  the  1^,80  anist  the  anlgi^ 
aoeept  him ;  to  obey  him  is  the  ooramaad  of  Ood ;  no  groii 
can  exist  that  dioiud  justify  the  depriving  a  soTBveign  of  Ijj 
rightt  Th^  farther  deelaxed  that  their  deeiaion  was  M 
most  adyantageons  to  the  Gatholio  csnae:  theymainteM 
that  Henry  lY .  was  jndicions,  mild,  and  just ;  that  notUijj 
but  good  was  to  be  expected  bom  htm.  Should  he  be  n 
jeeted,  inferior  pretenders  to  power  would  rise  on  eyeiy  iil| 
and,  in  the  uniyersal  discord  that  would  ensae,  the  Protostel 
party  would  find  means  to  acquire  complete  predominanea|.i 

Thus,  there  arose  within  we  bosom  of  Oatholiciam  i(«| 
an  opporition  to  those  pretenmons  whidi  the  papacy  had  bi| 
embokiened,  by  the  restoiation,  to  put  forth ;  and  foom  fl 
very  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  power  would  be  found  I 
Kome  for  its  suppresrion.  The  tenets  maintained  by  till 
party  were  not,  perhaps,  entirely  matured ;  their  deJendai 
were  less  practised  than  those  cf  the  Jesuit  pretensiona,  M 
they  were  firmly  rooted  in  the  oonyictions  of  the  Europn 
world ;  the  position  assumed  by  those  upholding  them  wail 
itself  entirely  just  and  blameless,  and  they  derived  an  itf 
portant  adyantage  from  the  fiict,  that  the  papal  doctrinj 
were  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Spanish  power. 

The  soyereignty  of  Philip  II.  seemed  daily  to  become  msl 
perilous  to  the  general  freedom;  it  awakened  throughs^ 
Europe  that  jealous  ayersion,  which  proceeds  less  from  tl 
acts  of  yiolence  committed,  than  from  the  apprehenrion  i 
sadk  yiolence,  and  from  that  sense  of  danger  to  freedom  wlai 
seizes  on  the  minds  of  men,  although  they  cannot  dead 
account  to  themselves  for  its  presence. 

*  I  here  foDow  an  eitnct  from  «a  anonymoiii  writmgwliidi  appeai 
at  Fbrig,  in  1588,  ud  which  I  find  in  Cajet:  Col2actionimiTendk| 
m^moireg,  torn.  ItI.  p.  44. 

t  Etienne  PaBqnier :  Recherches  de  France,  pp.  341 — 344. 

t  Exporiticm  fai  Thnanna,  lib.  xcvii.  p.  316 :  **  Sectarios  diaaoM 
imperio  et  singalis  regni  paitibns  a  rdiqao  corpore  diTiais,  potenticii 
fcMre."  [That  the  sectariea,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  on  i 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom  being  divided  from  the  general  body,  ivoj 
attidn  the  greater  power.] 
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ibetwan  Bone  and 

cf  tiio  pi^  ekinu  weio  also  aa- 

itotkopngTCM  of  tlie  %ouahpowor:  tiMByhenby 

*  w  dko  mom  beoomo  neadfid  to  tlia  mt&tj  of 

ii  «mU  dm  Mt  iul  of  obtuning  mppK^tkoB,  and 

A  «Qnt  mipadiy  united  tbe  natknui;.  deter- 

i  alBea  aioee  aaaoiiated  aM  fnm  imeipeeted  quarten 
■Uof  Odift  BMtNnl  party  of  FnndiBoinanOatholioe;  tb^ 
■eat eii  in  Itdhr  heelf  beftae  the  eyee  cf  the  popeu  and  flret 
faUmYeniee. 

t&wjmn  pieTionaly,  in  1582,  a  chanflo  had  iakm 
V ^uij. -R.-X.J  -•«— jiiy^  and  IT  ~   ' — ' 


wUeh  wae  eflbeted  ailently,  and  was  ahnoit 
in  the  hietoiy  of  the  lepuUie^  bnt  whieh  wae 
I  of  powerful  inflnenoe.  up  to  that  peEMMJ,  all 
of  muiuienl  had  been  oonfided  to  a  lew  ro<TW''«mn 
tfaneed  in  Team,  who  had  been  ohoaen  from  a  email 
«iide  of  fiuniliea;  bnt,  at  the  time  we  are  oontemplating,  a 
diaeontented  majority  in  the  aenate^  oonaiBting  principal!  j  of 
ihe  yonnger  members,  had  inatitated  a  auooeaBfid  atniggle  for 
i^afasre  in  the  adminiatration,  to  wliich  thej  were  beyond 
rianbt  enlitied  bj  the  letter  of  the  oonatitntion. 

It  ia  true  tkat  eren  the  preyiooa  goyemmeDt  had  ever 
iwaiiiiiiiiCMl  a  aealooa  gnard  over  the  Venetian  independence, 
'wA  had  aednlonalj  aaserted  it  on  all  oocaaiona;  bat  it  had 
iadwaja  eoaleeoed,  ao  &r  aa  waa  bj  anj  meana  practicable,  in 
"tte  viewa  of  the  chnrch  and  of  Spain.  The  new  adminlstra- 
jtfn  no  longer  adhered  to  this  polioj ;  thej  rather  eyinced  an 
^rifaiation,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition,  to  throw  diffi- 
jaaltiea  in  the  path  of  those  powers. 

I  la  tlua  mode  of  proceeding,  the  interests  of  the  Venetians 
BMre  moreoyer  nearij  engaged. 

f  For  thej  remarked  with  displeaaore,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
fibe  doctrine  of  papal  omnipotence,  and  of  the  blind  obedience 
4ae  to  the  pontiff,  was  preached  among  them  also ;  while,  on 
)  other,  they  anticipated  the  total  destmction  of  the  balance 
power  in  Europe,  should  the  Spaniards  succeed  in  orga- 
a  predominant  influence  in  France.  The  liberties  of 
seemed  hitherto  secured  'by  the  hostility  subsisting 
those  two  countries. 
It  thus  happened,  that  the  course  and  results  of  events  in 
Tbooe  were  observed  with  redoubled  strength  of  inteieat; 


i 
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and  writiiigs  in  defence  of  the  royal  pieiogaliTe  were  eeiaed  c 
with  syiditj.  An  extraordinary  influence  was  exeroiaed  bv 
society  of  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  which  assemhled  i 
the  honse  of  Andrea  Morosini.  Leonardo  Donate  and  Nieol 
Contarini,  each  of  whom  held  afterwards  the  oiBce  of  dogi 
were  among  its  memhers,  as  was  Domenico  Molino,  sahsc 
qnently  a  leading  ruler  in  the  republic,  with  Fia  Paolo  Saip 
and  other  distinguished  men :  all  these  persons  were  the 
of  an  age  at  which  men  are  best  fitted,  not  only  to  aasimihl 
new  ideas,  but  also  to  retain  them  with  tenacity,  and  cair 
them  out  to  their  consequences.  They  were  all  decided  (ng 
ponents  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and  of  the  Spanish  ai 
cendancy.*  It  must  always  be  highly  important  to  the  ood 
struction  and  the  efficiency  of  a  political  system,  even  whei 
it  is  based  on  hcia^  that  men  of  talent  should  be  found  t 
stand  forward  as  representing  it  in  their  own  persons,  a» 
that  they  should  agree  among  each  other  to  disseminate  H 
principles,  each  in  his  own  immediate  circle.  This  is  of  in 
creased  importance  in  a  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  men  did  not  content  themselve 
with  mere  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  Venetians  had  fel 
confidence  in  Henry  IV.  from  the  very  commencement  of  hi 
career ;  they  had  believed  him  capable  of  reviving  the  for 
tunes  of  France,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance  of  powei 
They  were  bound  by  manifold  obligations  to  the  pope,  vrh 
had  excommunicated  Henry,  and  were  encompassed  both  oi 
land  and  sea  by  the  Spaniards,  who  desired  to  destroy  tha 
prince.  The  extent  of  their  power  was  not  such  as  to  comnuuu 
great  influence  in  the  world,  yet  the  Venetians  were  the  fin 
of  all  the  Catholics  who  had  courage  to  acknowledge  Heniy  o 
Kavarre  as  king  of  France.  When  his  accession  was  noti' 
fied  to  them  by  their  ambassador  Mocenigo,  they  at  ono 
empowered  that  functionary  to  congratulate  Henry  on  thi 


*  In  the  YiU  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (by  Fra  Fulgentlo,  but  called  tlM 
**  Anonimo/')  p.  104,  in  Griaelini's  Memoirs  of  Fra  Paolo,  p.  40 — 78 
and  in  rarious  passagei  of  Foscarini,  we  find  notices  of  this  ridotti 
Mauroceno,  In  addition  to  those  before  mentioned,  Pietro  and  Oiaoop( 
Contarini,  Giaoopo  Morosini,  and  Leonardo  Mocenigo  also  belonged  It 
it,  though  not  attending  so  regularly  as  the  first-named ;  as  did  likewisi 
^tonio  Quirini,  Giacopo  Maroelloi  Marino  Zane,  and  Alessandro  Bfali' 
piero,  who,  old  as  he  was,  constantly  accompanied  Fra  Paolo  home. 
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Tlieir  example  did  not  fail  to  influence  others. 
ithoiigh  tlie  (xrand  Doke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  had  not 
)ange  for  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  new  sovereign,  he 
erertkeleas  entered  into  reUtions  of  personal  friendship  with 
im.t  The  Protestant  prince  suddenly  beheld  himself  sur- 
innded  by  Catholic  allies, — ^nay,  received  into  their  protection 
ad  shielded  by  them  from  the  supreme  head  of  their  own 
hureh. 

At  all  times  when  an  important  decision  is  to  be  made,  the 
ublie  opinion  of  Europe  is  invariably  declared  in  a  manner  that 
dmits  of  no  doubt.  Fortunate  is  he  on  whose  side  it  takes  its 
kaad.  Thenceforth  his  undertakings  are  accomplished  with 
leatly  increased  facility.  This  power  now  favoured  the  cause 
f  Hemy  lY.  The  ideas  connected  with  his  name  had 
earoely  found  expression ;  they  were  nevertheless  already 
9  influential  as  to  make  it  not  altogether  impossible  that  the 
opacy  itself  might  be  won  over  to  their  side. 


§  3.  Latter  Times  of  Sixtus  V, 

We  return  once  again  to  Sixtus  Y.  His  internal  adminis- 
ration,  with  the  part  he  took  in  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
Ave  already  been  considered :  we  will  now  give  some  few 
rords  to  the  description  of  his  policy  in  general. 

In  doing  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary 
let,  that  the  inexorable  justice  exercised  by  this  pontiff,  the 
i^d  system  of  finance  that  he  established,  and  the  close 
exactitude  of  his  domestic  economy,  were  accompanied  by  the 
ioBt  inexplicable  dispodtion  to  political  plans  of  fantastic 
sxtravaganoe. 

What  strange  ideas  were  permitted  to  enter  his  head  ! 

He  flattered  himself  for  a  long  time  that  his  power  would 
■ffioe  to  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  empire.  He  formed  re- 
htkms  in  the  East, — with  the  Persians,  with  certain  Arab 
Aiefa,  and  with  the  Druses.  He  fitted  out  galleys  and  hoped 
ii  obtain  others  from  Spain  and   Tuscany.     He  fancied  he 

*  ADdreK  Mfturoceni  Hutorianim  Venetarum,  lib.  ziii.  p.  548. 

t  GaDBXo,'  iMtoria  del  Gnmducato  di  ToscaDa,  lib.  v.  (torn.  v.  p.  7^^ 

roi.  If,  c 
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tihonld  thus  be  enabled  to  co-operate  bj  sea  with  Stephen 
Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  appointed  to  make  Hie 
principal  attack  by  land.  For  this  undertaking,  Siztus  hoped 
to  combine  all  the  forces  of  the  north-east  and  south-west 
He  even  persuaded  himself  that  Russia  would  not  only  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Poland,  but  would  consent  to 
subject  herself  to  his  command. 

Another  time  he  amused  himself  with  the  notion  that  he 
could  make  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  either  by  his  own  re- 
sources, or  with  the  aid  of  Tuscany  alone.     On  this  hope  he 
founded  the  most  eztensiTe  designs :  the  formation  of  a  passage 
to  connect  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  ;*  the  resto- 
ration of  commerce  as  pursued  by  the  ancients,  and  the  eon- 
auest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     But  supposing  these  plani    2 
[lould  be  found  not  immediately  practicable,  might  not  as 
incursion  at  least  be  made  into  Syria,  in  order  to  have  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour  hewn  out  of  the  rock  by  skilful  mastea    i 
in  their  craft,  and  brought,  carefully  wrapt  and  protected,  to     "] 
Italy  ?     He  already  entertained  the  hope  of  seeing  this  sane-    j 
tuary,  the  most  sacred  in  the  world,  erected  in  Montalto.     : 
Then  would  his  native  province,  the  March  of  Ancona,  where    t 
the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  was  already  placed,  compriee    ^ 
within   its  limits   both   the   birth-place   and    tomb   of   the     . 
Redeemer.  i 

There  is  yet  another  idea  which   I   find  attributed  to   1 
Sixtus  y.,  and  which  exceeds  in  eccentricity  all  those  we  have   ^ 
enumerated.     A  proposal  is  declared  to  have  been  forwarded   ^ 
to  Henry  III.,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Guises,  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  acknowledge  a  nephew  of  the  pope 
his  successor  to  the  crown  of  France.     This  suggestion  iff 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  legate,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  pontiff.     His  holiness  had  persuaded  himself  that  if  this 
nomination  were  mado  with  aU  duo  solemnity,  the  king  of 
Spain  would  bestow  the  infanta  in  marriage  on  the  succesBor 
so  declared ;  all  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge  a  succesmon 

^  Dispaccio  Gritti,  23  Agosto,  1587 :  [The  pope  began  to  talk  of  tin 
canal  that  the  kmgs  of  Egjrpthad  made  to  pass  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
Mediterranean.]  Sometimes  he  formed  the  project  of  attnfiking  EfTlt 
with  his  own  troops  alone.  [He  made  known  his  want  of  money,  whidi 
was  to  be  employed  in  an  armament  with  which  be  designed  to  M 
on  £gypt|  and  to  pay  the  galleys  that  should  eflect  this  enterprise.] 


led  I 
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OB  oonstitated,  and  the  disturbances  wonld  be  brought  to 
end.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Henry  was  attracted  for  a 
M&ent  by  these  propositions,  and  might  have  yielded  his 
lenty  had  it  not  been  represented  to  Imn  how  deplorable  a 
[latation  for  cowardice  and  want  of  forethought  he  would 
ive  behind  him  by  doing  so.* 

These  were  plans,  or  rather — for  that  word  has  too  definite 
neaning— these  were  fiintasies,  castles  in  the  air,  of  the  most 
timordinary  character.  How  flagrantly  are  these  risions  in 
laooord  with  the  stem  realitjr,  Uie  ri^d  practiod  actiyity, 
mestly  pressing  forward  to  its  end,  hy  which  this  pontiff 
IS  nsoally  distinguished  I 

We  may  neyerUieless  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  eyen 
988  had  their  origin  in  the  exnberance  of  thoughts  too 
d^ty  for  accomplishment. 

The  elevation  of  Rome  into  the  acknowledged  metropolis 
Christendom,  to  which,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  years,  all 
tions,  even  those  of  America,  were  to  resort, — the  conyer- 
in  of  ancient  monuments  into  memorials  of  the  subjuga- 
n  of  heathenism  by  the  Christian  faith, — ^the  accumulation 
a  treasure,  formed  of  money  borrowed  and  paying  interest, 
a  basifl  for  the  secular  power  of  the  papal  states, — ^all  these 

*  Tins  notice  is  contained  in  a  M^oire  da  Seignear  de  Schomberg, 
krechal  de  France  sons  Henry  III.,  among  the  Hohendorf  MSS.  in  tbe 
penal  library  of  Vienna,  No.  114 :  [Some  time  after  the  death 
M.  de  Guise,  which  happened  at  Blois,  the  cardinal-legate,  Moresino, 
(posed  on  the  part  of  his  holiness,  that  his  majesty  should  declare  the 
irqois  de  Pom  (  ? — the  name  is  probably  misspelt),  his  nephew,  heir  to 

crown,  and  canie  him  to  be  received  as  such  with  the  due  solemnities, 
that  case,  his  holiness  was  assured  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  confer 

infemta  in  marriage  on  the  said  marquis ;  and,  this  being  done,  all 

troubles  of  France  would  find  an  end.  Whereat  the  king  being 
the  point  of  letting  himself  be  persuaded,  and  that  by  some  who 
!e  then  about  his  majesty,  M.  de  Schomberg  parried  this  blow 
mpit  ce  coup)  by  such  reasons  as  that  it  would  be  the  overturning  of 
order  in  France ;  would  abolish  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
I  kaye  to  posterity  a  certain  proof  of  the  cowardice  and  narrow- 
idedness  of  his  majesty.]     It  is  perfectly  true,  that  Schomberg  claims 

merit  of  having  baffled  these  projects ;  but  I  am  not  on  that  account 
posed  to  consider  it  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  The  Memoire,  which 
x)cates  the  rights  of  Henry  IV.,  has  all  the  more  appearance  of  being 
luine,  from  the  fact  that  it  lies  obscurely  mingled  up  with  other  papers. 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  nothing  further  should  have  been  said  on 
subject. 

C  2 
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are  porpoees  surpoaeing  the  limits  of  the  practicable,  whid 
found  their  origin  in  the  ardonr  of  religious  enthusiasm,  bu 
which  were  yet  highly  influential  in  determining  the  restles 
activity  of  this  pontiff's  character. 
1  From  youth  upward,  the  life  of  man,  active  or  passive,  i 

?■•  but  the  reflection  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.     The  present,  i 

■;'  we  may  so  speak,  is  compared  round  by  the  future,  and  th 

^  i|  soul  resigns  itself  with  unwearied  constancy  to  anticipation 

[  .  of  personal  happiness.     But  as  life  advances,  these  desire 

i;  and  expectations  become  attached  to  more  extensive  interests 

they  aspire  to  the  completion  of  some  great  object  in  science 
in  politics,  in  the  more  important  general  concerns  of  life 
they  expand,  in  a  word,  into  cares  for  the  universal  interest 
In  the  case  of  our  Franciscan,  the  fascination  and  stimulii 
of  personal  hopes  had  been  ever  all  the  more  powerful,  becaus 
he  had  found  himself  engaged  in  a  career  which  opened  t 
him  the  most  exalted  prospects :  they  had  accompanied  bin 
from  step  to  step,  and  had  sustained  his  spirit  in  the  ex 
tremity  of  his  obscure  penury.  He  had  eagerly  seized  oi 
every  word  foreboding  prosperity,  had  treasured  it  in  th 
depths  of  his  heart,  and,  in  the  anticipation  of  success,  hai 
connected  with  each  some  magnificent  design  suggested  b^ 
monkish  enthusiasm.  At  length  his  utmost  hopes  wer 
realized ;  from  a  beginning  the  least  auspicious,  the  most  hope 
less,  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom,— h 
dignity  of  which,  eminent  as  it  was,  he  yet  entertained  a  con 
ception  exaggerated  beyond  the  reality.  He  believed  himsel 
immediately  selected  by  a  special  providence  for  the  realiza 
tion  of  those  ideas  that  floated  before  his  imagination. 

Even  when  arrived  at  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  h 

retained  the  habit  and  faculty  of  discerning,  amidst  all  th 

complexities  of  general  politics,  whatever  opportunity  migh 

present  itself  for  magnificent  enterprises,  and  employed  him 

'  self  in  projects  for  their  execution.     But  to  the  charms  o 

power  and  lasting  renown  he  was  profoundly  sensible ;  heno 

in  all  his  acts  we  descry  an  element  of  a  strictly  persona 

character  predominant     The  lustre  surrounding  himself  Im 

desired  to  see  diffused  over  all  immediately  belonging  to  oi 

^^^^^  connected  with  him,  his  fiajnily,  his  birth-place,  his  native 

^^^^BJnovince.  This  wish  was  nevertheless  invariably  subordinate 

^^Bi>  his  interest  in  the  general  wel&re  of  Catholic  Christendom ; 
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Lis  miad  was  ever  acceiJsibie  to  the  influence  of  giiiuJ  ;iiid 
elevated  ideas.  A  certain  difference  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked. To  one  portion  of  his  plans  ho  could  himself  give 
effiBCtnal  accomplishment ;  for  the  execution  of  the  other,  he 
was  eompelled  to  depend  on  external  aid.  As  a  consequence,  we 
peroeive  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  first  with  that  incx- 
hanstible  activity  which  results  from  conviction,  enthusiasm, 
and  ambition.  With  regard  to  the  last,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  earnest,  whether  because  he  was  by 
oatore  difitrustful,  or  because  the  chief  part  in  the  execution, 
and  conaequently  in  the  gain  and  glory,  had  to  be  resigned  to 
others.  If  we  mquire  what  he  really  accomplished,  towards 
the  completion  of  his  oriental  projects,  for  example,  we  per- 
ceiye  that  he  did  no  more  than  form  alliances,  make  exchange 
of  letters,  issue  admonitions,  and  take  similar  steps, — all  pre- 
liminary only.  That  any  measures,  effectively  adapted  to  the 
end  he  proposed,  were  ever  taken,  we'  cannot  perceive.  He 
would  form  the  plan  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  excitable 
ima^nation,  but  since  he  could  not  immediately  proceed  to 
aedon,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  lay  in  remote 
distance,  his  will  was  not  efficiently  exerted,  the  project  by 
which  he  had  perhaps  been  considerably  occupied  was  suf- 
fered to  hJl  into  oblivion,  while  some  other  succeeded  to  its 
place. 

At  the  moment  now  in  question,  the  pope  was  absorbed  by 
the  grandest  views  connected  with  the  undertaking  against 
Henry  IV.  Ho  anticipated  a  decisive  victory  for  strict 
Catholicism,  and  hoped  to  see  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
pontificate  fully  restored, — his  whole  life  for  the  moment  was 
engrossed  by  these  prospects.  He  was  persuaded  that  all  the 
Catholic  states  were  entirely  agreed  on  this  point,  and  would 
torn  the  whole  force  of  their  united  powers  against  the 
Protestant  who  laid  claim  to  become  king  of  France. 

In  this  direction  of  his  thoughts,  aud  while  thus  ardently 
zealous,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  Catholic 
power, — one  too  with  which  he  had  believed  himself  in  par- 
ticularly good  intelligence— Venice,  namely, — ^had  offered 
congratulations  to  that  very  Protestant.  He  was  profoundly 
afflicted  by  this  proceeding.  For  a  moment  ho  attempted  to 
restrain  tlie  republic  from  taking  further  steps  ;  he  entreated 
the  Venetians  to  wait.     Time,  he  assured  them,   brought^ 
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forth  marrellous  £rtiits;  lie  hkd  himself  learned  from  the 
good  and  reneiable  senators  to  permit  their  arriyal  at  ma^- 
turity.* 

Notwithstanding  this  request,  the  repnblio  persisted,  and 
acknowledged  De  Maisse,  the  former  ambassador  of  France^ 
after  he  had  receiyed  his  new  credentials  as  plenipotentianr  ol 
Henry  lY.  Hereupon  the  pope  proceeded  m>m  exhortations 
to  menaces.  He  declared  that  he  should  well  know  what  it 
behoved  him  to  do,  and  commanded  that  the  old  ^'monitoria" 
proclaimed  against  the  Venetians  in  the  time  of  Julius  H. 
should  be  sought  out,  and  the  formula  of  a  new  one  prepared. 

It  was  yet  not  without  pain  and  deep  regret  that  he  did 
this ;  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  words  of  the  pontiff 
as  uttered  in  conference  with  the  ambassador,  whom  the 
Venetians  sent  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

^'  To  fall  at  variance  with  those  whom  we  do  not  love," 
said  the  pope,  ^  that  is  no  such  great  misfortune ;  but  wiUi 
those  whom  one  loves,  that  is  indeed  a  sorrow.  Yes !  it 
will  cause  us  much  grief — ^he  laid  his  hand  on  lus  breast— 
"  to  break  with  Venice. 

"  But  Venice  has  offended  us.  Navarre !  (it  was  thus  he 
called  Heniy  IV.)  Navarre  is  a  heretic,  excommunicated  hj 
the  Holy  See :  and  yet  Venice,  in  defiance  of  all  our  remon- 
strances, has  acknowledged  him. 

^^  Does  the  Signory  make  pretension  to  be  the  most 
sovereign  power  of  the  earth  ?  Does  it  belong  to  Venice  tc 
give  example  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  There  is  still  a 
king  of  Sjudn, — there  is  still  an  Emperor. 

'*  Has  the  republic  any  fear  of  Navarre  ?  We  will  defend 
her,  if  it  be  necessary,  with  all  our  force, — ^we  have  nerv< 
enough. 

"  Or  does  the  republic  propose  to  inflict  some  injury  on  usi 
God  himself  would  be  our  defender. 

^^  The  republic  should  prise  our  friendship  beyond  that  o 
Navarre ;  we  can  do  more  for  her  welfare. 

*'  I  beseech  you  to  recall  at  least  one  step.  The  Oatholi 
king  has  recalled  many  because  we  desired  it,  not  from  fear  o 

^  9th  Sett.  1589 :  *'  Che  per  amor  di  Dio  non  li  Ttda  tanto  avanti  cot 
anesto  Navarre;  che  ri  stia  a  reder,  &c."  [That  for  the  love  of  Go 
thev  ahoold  not  proceed  so  fast  with  thia  Navarre ;  that  they  should  hoi 
btdc  to  see^  &c.] 
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»ar  strength,  as  oompued  with  his,  is  but  as  a  fly  com- 
dth  an  elephant ;  but  he  has  done  it  from  love,  and  be- 
was  the  pope  who  had  spoken,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
eecribes  the  rale  of  faiih  to  him,  and  to  all  others. 
Signozy  do  as  much :  thej  can  easily  find  some  expe- 
lat  shall  serve  as  the  pretext ;  that  cannot  be  diffioolt 
n,  they  hare  wise  and  aged  men  enough,  eveiy  one 
Q  would  be  capable  of  goveming  a  world."  * 
90  much  was  not  said  without  eliciting  a  reply.  The 
extraordinary  of  the  Venetians  was  Leonardo  Donate, 
»er  of  the  sodety  we  have  described  as  assembled  by 
.  MorofiinL  He  was  deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of 
lesiastical  and  political  opposition,  was  a  man  of  what 
low  be  called  the  most  consummate  skill  in  diplomacy, 
d  already  successfully  conducted  many  difficult  and 
I  negotiations. 

various  motives  by  which  the  Venetians  were  in- 
1  could  not  well  be  set  forth  in  Rome;  Donate, 
re,  gave  prominence  to  those  which  the  pope  had  in 
1  with  the  republic,  and  which  were  consequently 
of  finding  acceptance  with  his  holiness, 
it  not  manifest,  for  example,  that  the  Spanish  pre- 
Qce  in  the  south  of  Europe  became  more  decided,  and 
perilous  from  year  to  year?  The  pope  felt  this  as 
ss  any  other  Italian  prince.     He  could  take  no  step 

pope  spake  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  ambassadors  said  it  would 
cen  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read  it  before  the  senate,  had 
tten  it  all  down.  Among  other  matters,  he  continnally  insisted 
ffects  of  excommunication  :  **  Tre  sono  stati  scommunicati,  il  re 
il  principe  di  Conde,  il  re  di  Navarra.  Due  sono  malamente 
i  terzo  ci  travaglia,  e  Die  per  nostro  esercitio  lo  mantiene ;  ma 
nche  esso  e  terminara  male  :  dubitiamo  punto  di  lui. — 2  Dec. 
)ublica  on  solennissimo  giubileo  per  invitar  ogn'  uno  a  dover  pregar 
la  Ma.  per  la  quiete  et  augumento  della  fede  Cattolica."  [Three 
?n  exconmiunicated ;  the  late  king,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  the 
Navarre.  Two  of  them  have  met  with  an  evil  death,  the  third 
es  us ;  and  God  upholds  him  for  the  exercise  of  our  fSedth ;  but 
will  finish,  and  will  come  to  a  bad  end :  we  need  have  no  donbt 
ing  him, — 2nd  Dec.  The  pope  published  a  most  solemn  jubilee, 
all  to  supplicate  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  peace  and  extension 
Catholic  faith.]  During  this  jubilee,  Sixtus  would  see  no  one,  to 
that  he  [might  Uve  to  himself  and  to  his  devotions],  **  per  WW 
y5»  et  a  sac  divot ioni.  " 
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in  Italy  even  at  this  time,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  Spain ;  what  then  wonld  be  the  state  of  things  when  tfa< 
Spaniards  should  have  gained  the  mastery  in  France  ?  Oi 
this  consideration,  then,  on  the  necessity  for  maintaining  th< 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  on  the  means  by  which  it 
might  be  restored.  Donate  principally  insisted.  Bo  Ubonrec 
to  prove  that  the  republic,  hx  from  seeking  to  offend  th< 
pope,  had  rather  arranged  her  policy  with  a  view  to  de- 
fending and  promoting  Uie  most  important  interests  of  th< 
papal  see. 

The  pope  listened  to  his  words,  but  appeared  to  be  utterly 
immoveable, — ^by  no  means  to  be  convinced.  Donate  re 
signed  all  hope  of  accomplishing  any  thing,  and  requester 
an  audience  of  leave.  This  he  obtained  on  the  16th  o 
December,  1589,  when  the  pontiff  assumed  an  appearance  o 
intending  to  refuse  him  his  blessing.*  Yet  Sixtus  was  no 
so  perfectly  enslaved  but  that  arguments  of  sound  reasoi 
produced  their  effect.  He  was  self-willed,  imperious,  an< 
obstinate ;  yet  his  convictions  were  not  altogether  incapable  o 
change :  it  was  not  impossible  to  lead  him  into  new  views  c 
things,  and  he  was  in  the  main  goodnatured— even  while  con 
tinuing  the  dispute,  and  stubbornly  defending  his  position,  h 
felt  himself  moved  in  his  heart,  and  even  convinced.  In  th 
midst  of  that  audience  he  became  suddenly  mild  and  com 
pliant,  t  ^^  He  who  has  a  colleague,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^has 
master.  I  will  speak  to  the  congregation  ;  I  wiU  tell  thei 
that  I  have  been  angiy  with  you,  but  that  you  have  overcon 
my  resentment"  They  waited  some  days  longer,  when  th 
pope  declared  that  he  could  not  approve  what  the  republi 
had  done,  but  he  would  refrain  from  adopting  the  measure 
he  had  contemplated  against  her.  He  gave  Donate  his  ble» 
ing  and  embraced  him. 

This  may  be  called  an  almost  insensible  change  of  mei 
personal  feeling.  The  most  important  results  were,  nevei 
theless,  involved  in  it.      The  pope  himself  permitted   tl 

*  Disptcdo  Donate  :  **  Dopo  d  longo  negotio  restando  priTO  d'og 
speranza.'' 

t  Ibid. :  '*  Finalmente,  inapirato  dal  Signer  Die,  <^—  disse  di  conte 
taraene  (to  give  them  hia  bkaaing)  e  di  etserai  lasdato  vincer  da  noi. ' '   [. 

length,  inspired  by  God, said  that  he  wonld  consent,  and  that 

bad  permitted  himself  to  be  oonqoered  by  ns.] 
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idi  whidi  he  lad  pmeeotod  the  PlRiteelHit  king  to 
Neither  would  he  dbeolotel^  cmHiwim  the  Oitholio 
taehed  to  Heniy,  and  by  irhieh  hie  finnier  pdie7  had 
posed.  A  flnfc  aftep  is  alwaja  inipoitaiit;  beouiBe 
e  tondaoey  of  the  oonne  panned  ia  inrolTed  in  and 
ed  Ir^  it  Tfaia  was  inataatihr  peraeiTed  on  the  part 
oppoaition:  it  had  ovuiinaliy  aongfat  only  to  ez~ 
Urn;  it  now  proceeded  to  ftttempt  continoing  and 
oyer  the  pope  himaeUL 

signenr  de  Lnxembouig  aoon  after  appeared  in  Italy, 
h  dmigb  from  the  piuieea  of  the  Mood  and  Catholie 
taehed  to  Heniy  lY.  He  was  pemutted  to  enter 
1  Jaanary,  1590 ;  and»  in  spto  of  the  warning  repre- 
IS  of  the  Spaainrda,  Siztos  granted  him  an  aadioioe. 
oy  ezpatiatod  particiihuly  on  the  personal  qualities  of 
pLaoing  his  courage,  magnanimity,  and  kindness  of 
the  most  brilliant  light  The  pope  was  quite  en- 
with  this  description.  ^  In  good  truth,  he  ez- 
^  it  repents  me  that  I  have  excommunicated  him.* 
ourg  declared  that  his  lord  and  king  would  now 
imself  worthy  of  absolution ;  and,  at  toe  feet  of  his 
would  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
\t  case,"  replied  the  pope,  ^^  I  will  embrace  and  con- 

Iready  his  imagination  was  powerfully  ezdted,  and 
ce  conceiTed  the  boldest  hopes  from  these  advances, 
ired  himself  to  believe  that  tiie  Protestants  were  pre- 
from  returning  to  the  Catholic  church  by  political 
to  Spain,  rather  than  by  religious  convictions 
tity  with  those  of  the  Roman  see;  and  thought  he 
ot  to  repel  them.*    There  was  already  an  English 

«cdo  DoDBto,  Genn.  13,  1590 :  [The  pope  if  dinatiBfied  with 
ms  of  the  cirdmalB  and  other  prdates,  who  preaed  him  to  dii- 
Monaeigiiear  de  Laxembonrg,  and  accuaea  them  of  desiring  to 
lia  pedant!  (liis  teachers,  aa  we  slioald  say)  in  a  matter  that  he 
1  itodying  all  his  life.  He  added,  that  he  would  njoice  to  see 
1  of  England,  the  doke  of  Saxony,  and  all  the  others,  presenting 
es  at  hit  feet  with  good  dispositions.  That  it  wonld  displease  his 
were  they  to  go  to  other  princes  (CathoUcs  must  here  be  under- 
id  hold  communication  with  them ;  but  it  consoled  him  to  see 
iRoacMng  his  feet  to  seek  for  pardon.}  These  Kntimeata  he 
Id  jMfunu  forma  at  eaeb  audwDce. 
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ambassador  in  Rome — one  from  Saxony  was  aanoiueei 
The  pontiff  was  perfectly  ready  to  hear  tiiem.  ^  TVoqM  to 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  ihey  would  all  come  to  our  feet  !** 

The  extent  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  tlie  eoB- 
rictions  of  Sixtus  Y.  was  made  manifest  by  the  mode  of 
his  proceeding  towards  Cardinal  Morosini,  his  legate  in 
France.  The  forbearance  of  this  minister  towards  Henij  IIL 
had,  in  earlier  days,  been  reproved  as  a  crime ;  and  hte  hti 
returned  to  Italy,  labouring  under  his  sorereign's  displeasonii 
He  was  now  brought  into  the  Gonsistozy  by  Cardinal  Mont- 
alto,  and  Sixtus  received  him  with  the  declandon  Aai  hs 
rejoiced  to  see  a  cardinal  of  his  own  creation,  as  was  Morosiai^ 
obtaining  universal  approbation.*  He  was  invited  to  tkt 
table  of  Donna  Camilla. 

How  greatly  must  this  total  change  have  astonished  tte 
strict  Ca^olic  world  1  The  pope  evinced  a  &vonrable  db- 
position  towards  a  Protestant  whom  he  had  himself  exoon- 
municated ;  and  who,  according  to  the  ancient  ordinances  of 
the  church,  had  rendered  himself  incapable  even  of  reoeiviag 
absolution,  by  the  commission  of  a  double  apostasy. 

That  from  all  this  there  should  result  a  reaction,  WM 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The  party  holding  rigid  Cathdio 
opinions  was  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  pope  as  (o 
make  their  opposing  him  out  of  the  question;  and  thr 
Spanish  power  supplied  them  with  a  support  of  which  thqr 
eagerly  availed  themselves. 

The  adherents  of  the  Lea^e  in  France  accused  the  pope  of 
avarice.  They  asserted  that  he  would  not  open  his  purse; 
but  desired  to  retain  all  the  money  he  had  heaped  up  in  tiie 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  his  nephews  and  other  connections. 
A  Jesuit  in  Spain  preached  publicly  on  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  church.  '^  It  was  not  the  republic  of  Venice  only 
that  favoured  the  heretics;  but — ^hush,  hush,"  he  said,  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  ^'  but  even  the  pope  himself."  These 
words  resounded  through  Italy.  Sixtus  Y.  had  become  m 
sensitive  on  these  subjects,  that  when  the  General  of  the 
Capuchins  proclaimed  an  exhortation  to  general  prayers,  **  to 

*  [He  declared  himidf  particolariy  satiflfied  that  a  cardinal  created  fal 
himsdf  ehoold  be  so  hi^^y  appreciated  by  all.  The  ilhistrioiu  cardind 
Morosini  acquired  great  credit  and  renown  by  the  relation!  he  gave  •§  to 
affairs  in  France.] 
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a«  &Yoar  of  God  to  ftiM  a&hs  of  the  diudip'' he  4 
fUi  M  A  TWffiHMwJ  afionii  and  fUMBded  the  GMMwhia* 
wM  the  eftet  eonfined  to  mero  hinte  ead  prirete 
Bta.  Ob  the  88ad  of  llueh,  1590,  the  Spenidi 
dtt  apjpeeied  in  the  Mpal  apertaNote  to  ouike  a 
jfnk&Kt  in  the  name  of  hia  aoremgn  Monat  the  po- 
I  of  the  pope.*  Theie  waa  an  opmion,  aa  tfaeae 
hf&wramf  aaote  orthodox,  smmeo  OathdiOi  than  that  of 
e  huaaalt  The  Spaaiih  ambaaaidor  now  ^ipeaied 
pahwe  to  ghe  thv  ofonioa  eftet  and  expieadon 
|M  mj  Cmo  of  the  pontiir.  It  waa  an  eztoMir- 
oMidflBt*  the  anbaaMmMT  knelt  on  one  knee  and 
i  hk  holmoH  far  penniami  te  eafeeeitte  the  eon- 
f  hk  krdL  The  pope  xeqaeatod  him  to  liaa^  iqffaig 
.  be  heraej  to  pnnne  the  ooiitae  he  waa  oontemphmng 
the  yioar  of  Chnst  The  ambaaaador  womd  not 
limaelf  to  be  diaconeerted.  ^^His  hofineas,"  lie 
^^  ought  to  piodaim  the  exoommanioation  of  all 
a  to  the  king  of  NaTarre  wiihont  diatinetion.  Hia 
ahoold  deeUie  that  Nararre  waa  ineapahle  of  aa- 
the  French  tiirone  under  ereiy  eiicamatanoe  and  for 
If  this  -were  not  done,  the  Catholie  king  would 

hia  allegianoe  to  hia  holineaa,  for  the  majeety  of 
mid  not  permit  the  cauae  of  Chziat  to  be  brought  to 

Scarcely  would  the  pope  allow  him  to  utter  hia 
to  thia  extent;  heexchdmed  that  thia  waa  not  the 
of  the  king.  The  ambaaaador  roae,  then  knelt  down 
eaolTed  to  continue.    The  pope  called  him  a  atone  of 

feOowiag  qneitioiif  were  laid  before  the  pontiff  by  tiie  Spaniih 
nrij  M  the  lOth  of  March :  [He  dfimendfid  a  reply  aa  to  three 
bat  ia,  die  dismissal  of  Luxembourg,  the  excommumcatiofi  of 
lak  and  other  prelates  adhering  to  Navarre ;  and  the  aaenrance 
oald  never  render  this  Navarre  eligible  to  the  crown  of  France.] 
Ksides  given  notice  of  a  protest,  whereupon  tiie  pope  menaced 
exoommnnication  :  [He  threatens  to  excommunicate  and  inflict 
■nishment  on  all  who  shall  dare  to  attempt  what  he  had  in- 
driving  him  forth,  and  closing  the  door  in  his  ftce.] 
be  S.  Sa.  dichiari  iscommunicati  tntd  quel  che  s^guitano  in 
I  Navarra  e  tutti  gli  altri  che  quovis  modo  li  dessero  ajuto,  e  die 
sso  Navarra  incapace  perpetuamente  alia  corona  di  Francta :  al- 
che  il  re  sno  si  levera  della  obedienza  della  chiesa,  e  procurerit  che 
Ma  ingiuria  aUa  csnss  di  C2iri9to  eciie  la  pieta  e  la  religione  am  vul 
M, "  (See  Mr/.)  [But  would  make  bu  pkf  and  religionkoowTk.'^ 
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offence  and  went  away.  But  Oliyarez  was  not  yet  oontMi 
and  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  baffled;  he  dedazed  tki 
he  would  and  must  complete  his  protest,  should  the  pope  eoa 
demn  him  to  the  loss  of  his  h^;  he  knew  well  that  A 
king  would  avenge  him  and  bestow  the  recompense  of  U 
fidelity  on  his  children.  Sixtus  V.  on  the  other  band  wi 
violently  enraged.  He  maintained  that  no  prince  on  e«i| 
wajs  empowered  to  dictate  to  the  pope,  who  is  appointed  4n 
God  as  the  superior  of  every  other  sovereign ;  tiiat  the  piA 
ceedings  of  the  ambassador  were  positively  sacrilegious ;  U 
instructions  authorized  him  to  make  protestation  only  in  tfe 
event  of  the  pontiff's  evincing  indifference  towards  the  oaoMji 
the  League.  How  did  he  know  that  this  was  the  case  ?  Did  A 
ambassador  pretend  to  direct  the  steps  of  his  holiness  ? 

Catholicism  in  its  genuine  forms  appeared  now  to  have  ta 
one  aim— one  undivided  opinion.  It  seemed  in  the  road<i 
victory,  and  on  the  venr  point  of  success ;  but  there  im 
formed  unexpectedly  within  itself  two  parties — ^two  syslei 
of  opinion  opposing  each  other  politically  and  ecclesiastiealh 
the  one  disposed  to  make  aggressions,  the  other  prepared  i 
resistance.  The  struggle  was  commenced  by  eadi  party  e3 
erting  its  utmost  power  in  the  effort  to  win  over  the  head  i 
the  church  to  its  own  side.  The  one  already  held  possesM 
of  the  pope,  and  now  laboured  to  retain  him  by  menaci 
bitterness,  and  almost  by  force.  Towards  the  other  a  aed 
feeling  had  disposed  him  at  a  very  critical  moment,  and  tt 
now  sought  to  secure  him  entirely  for  itself :  attempts  wl 
made  to  allure  him  by  promises ;  the  most  attractive  proepoi 
were  displayed  before  him.  For  the  decision  of  the  oontei 
the  question  to  which  party  the  pontiff  should  attach  himse 
was  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  demeanour  of  this  pope,  so  renowned  for  active  eneq 
and  decision  of  character,  was  at  that  moment  such  as  to  I 
us  with  amazement. 

When  letters  arrived  from  Philip  II.,  expressing  the  i 
termination  of  that  sovereign  to  uphold  the  rightful  cause  a 
support  the  League  with  all  the  force  of  his  kingdom, — ^ 
with  his  own  blood, — the  pope  was  instantly  full  of  ai 
Never  would  he  expose  himself,  as  he  then  declared,  to  1 
disgrace  of  not  having  opposed  a  heretic  like  Navarre.* 
;    *  He  deckndf  even  in  the  Connstory  *  \t]b&X  \ijt  ^ft^di  '^m>3a«^\A  ^3da> 
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He  wu  none  the  less  soon  afterwards  perceived  to  incline 
owards  the  opposite  side.  When  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
ffain  d  France  involved  him  were  represented  to  the 
lontifl^  he  exclaimed,  that  if  Navarre  were  present,  he  woald 
ntreat  him  on  his  knees  to  become  Catholic 

No  prince  was  ever  pUiced  in  a  more  extraordinary  position 
nth  regard  to  his  plenipotentiary  than  that  occupied  by 
Iztos  V.  in  relation  to  his  legate  Gaetano,  whom  he  had 
ebt  to  France  during  the  time  of  his  most  intimate  alliance 
nth  the  Spaniards.  The  pontiff  had  certainly  not  yet  gone 
nrer  to  the  side  of  the  French,  but  his  mind  had  been  ren- 
Incd  irresolute,  and  he  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
Hotnlity.  Without  the  slightest  regard  to  this  change,  the 
igate  pursued  his  original  instructions.  TMieu  Heniy  lY. 
Msieged  Fans  after  the  victory  of  Ivry,  it  was  from  the  papal 
egate  that  he  experienced  the  most  effectual  resistance.  In 
lis  presence  it  was  that  the  magistrates  and  leaders  of  the 
wople  took  an  oath  never  to  capitulate  or  make  terms  with 
t^avarre.  By  the  dignity  attached  to  his  spiritual  office,  and  by 
i  deportment  remarkable  for  address  and  firmness,  Gaetano 
RMceeded  in  holding  them  to  their  engagements.* 

It  was,  in  fact,  by  the  party  attached  to  rigidly  orthodox 
Ditholicism  that  the  superiority  in  strength  was  finally 
Buufested. 

Olivarez  compelled  the  pope  to  dismiss  Luxembourg, 
ilfthough  under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto. 
Kctus  had  intended  to  select  Monsignore  Serafino,  who  was 
ketieved  to  hold  French  opinions,  fur  a  mission  to  France. 
Ohvarez  uttered  loud  complaints  and  threatened  to  appear  no 
■ore  at  the  audience ;  the  pope  replied  that  he  might  depart 
k  God's  name.  Olivarez,  nevertheless,  eventually  prevailed, 
lid  the  mission  of  Serafino  was  laid  aside.  There  is  an 
krincible  force  in  an  orthodox  opinion,  adhered  to  with 
jwflinchingsteadfiEustness,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  advo- 

«di  hit  own  hand  to  the  effect  that  he  would  constantly  labour  with  all 
!■  power,  ipiritual  and  temporal,  to  prevent  any  one  from  becomio^ 
bi  of  France,  who  was  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  Catholic 
■ioty].  So  early  as  Jan.  1590,  the  ambassadors  say  :  [in  his  negotia- 
Ih,  the  pope  speaks  of  his  desig^ns  to  one  in  one  sense,  and  to  another 
k  t  wDse  totally  different] . 

'  Discoors   reritable  et  notable  du   siege  de  la  ville   de   Paris  en 
rBl590,  in  Villeroj.  MSwoires  d'Estat,  torn.  iL  p.  417. 
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cated  by  a  maii  of  yigorons  mind.  Oliraiex  had  the  ooagi» 
gation  whioh  managed  a&in  oonneoted  with  IVanee,  inj 
which  had  been  constitnted  in  earlier  timea,  in  his  hmm 
In  July,  1590,  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  a  asi 
alliance  between  Spain  and  the  pope,*  and  his  holiness  deshnl 
that  he  mnst  do  something  in  Styoor  of  the  Spaniaids. 

Bat  it  mast  not  be  sapposed  that  he  had  meanwhile  ahm 
doned  the  other  party.  There  waa  at  the  papal  eoort,  at  fti 
Tery  moment,  an  agent  from  Lesdigoieies,  one  of  the  la  ~ 
of  the  Hagaenots,  an  envoy  from  the  Landgrave,  and  an  < 
sary  from  England.  The  imperial  ambassador  was 
akurmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Saxon  envoy,  whose  i 
was  expected,  and  against  whose  saggestions,  which  he  i 
dreaded,  he  was  already  seeking  means  of  defence, 
intrigues  of  Chancellor  Crell  extended  their  effect  even  i 
Kome.t  1 

Thas  did  the  powerfal  prince  of  the  chnrch,  the 
who  lived  in  the  persoasion  that  he  was  invested  with  a 
anthority  over  the  whole  earth,  and  who  had  amassed  a 
sure  that  might  well  have  enabled  him  to  perform  some 
deed,  remain  nndecided  and  incapable  of  action  when 
moment  for  decision  had  arrived. 

Are  we  permitted  to  reproach  him  with  this  as  a  fianltt 
fear  that  wo  should  do  him  injustice.     He  had  seen 
the  condition  of  things,  he  perceived  the  dangers  on 
sides,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  subjected  to  the  inflmnetf 

*  Hie  king  wu  to  famish  20»000  foot  soldien  and  8,000  cayabys 
pope  15,000  infantry  and  2,000  hone.     [The  ambanadon  prenaA 
carcUnals  for  the  concUuion  and  signing  of  the  treaty.]     (Disp.  14  J 
Hie  pope  proposed  in  the  congregation  the  question :  **  An  electio 
Fnmciae,  vaoante  prindpe  ex  corpore  sanguinis,  spectet  ad  pontilka 
[Whether  it  belong  to  the  pontiif  to  el^  a  king  of  France,  h]^ng 
princes  of  the  bl^.]     [Being  exhorted  to  remain  neutral,  he  tt 
mended  that  advice ;  but  declared  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  id 
something.]     (Disp.  28  July.)    The  despatch  of  the  21  July  says,  in.i 
meantime  [Lesdiguieres  had  sent  one  of  his  creatures  to  treat  iHfli 
boHness,  who  talked  with  the  same  at  great  length]. 

t  The  fact  that  the  imperial  ambassador  warned  the  pope  igd 
Saxon  insinuation  cannot  otiberwise  be  explained.     [The  ninbsiwi 
of  the  emperor  prays  the  pope  to  give  no  ear  to  the  man  who  is  said  V 
have  been  sent  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  in  matters  likely  to  be  prcji  "  " 
to  his  master  and  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  this  has  been 
IublJ 
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6itg  t/gbiiouL  No  criiit  np0HBt6di  iti 
Imre  been  oompdM  to  a  final  dedsum, 
M  dmSng  thfr  w«ld  bid  filled  hie  T« 


iteelfjbfwUdike 

Theelaaunle 

eonl  witk  tlie 

tb) 


,d»  httiditti,  mind- 

wttk  bie  Munboae. 

_  •  •  • 

HHBBoe  enouone 

in  IVieiany  end  Venice,  wbiAweeenlleyiW'dift^ 

boee  beld  in  Naples  and  Milan,  and  the  pope  would 

»  bimaelf  deddedly  for  neither,  he  became  the  object  of 

cm,  first  to  one  and  then  to  Uie  other  of  these  neigh- 

nd  under  finTonr  of  this  atato  of  things,  the  bancOtti 

lore  aroused  tbemselTsa  to  aetiTitj. 

•BS  in  April,  1590,  that  they  appeared  again — ^in  the 

BBft  nnder  Saoipinti ;  in  Romagna  tbej  were  led  by 

xnuni,  and  Battiiitella  was  their  chief  in  tbe  Oampi^ 

Be.    Thej  were  amply  prorided  With  money,  and  it  is 

hat  they  were  obsenred  to  disbnrw  laige  nnmbers  cf 

k  denhloona.    They  found  adherents  pmeipally  among 

iel£i^  and  were  already  once  more  tntTerang  the  country 

ihriy  organised  bands,  with  banners  flying  and  militaiy 

Nor  were  the  papal  troops  by  any  means  disposed  to 

lem  battle.*    This  state  of  thongs  produeed  an  immOi- 

fiect  on  all  the  relations  of  the  conntry.    The  people 

logna  opposed  themselves  to  the  pope's  intention  of 

:  to  the  senators  of  their  city  with  a  boldness  and  inde* 

ice  of  action  long  unthooght  q£ 

this  oonditbn,  surrounded  by  so  many  pressing  di»> 

ioB^  and  without  having  even  attempted  to  announce 

ion,  or  to  adopt  a  resolution  concerning  the  most  im- 


m.  21  July :  [The  oatkws  commit  their  ravages  tip  to  the  very 
Rome.]  Hie  deapatehes  of  the  17th  of  March,  7th  and  28th  of 
Hh  of  Mkj,  and  Snd  of  Jane,  cootun  detaSk  of  these  duordert. 
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portant  affiurs,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  died,  on  the  27th  of  Ai 
1590. 

A  storm  burst  over  the  Qairinal  at  the  moment  wb 
breathed  his  last.  The  ill-taught  multitude  persuaded 
selves  that  Fra  Felice  had  made  a  compact  with  thi 
spirit,  bj  whose  aid  he  had  risen  from  step  to  step,  am 
the  stipulated  period  having  now  expired,  his  soul  had 
carried  away  in  the  tempest.  It  was  in  this  mannei 
they  signified  their  discontent  at  the  number  of  new  tai 
had  imposed,  and  expressed  those  doubts  of  his  p 
orthodoxy  which  had  for  some  years  been  frequently  agi 
With  impetuous  fury  they  tore  down  the  statues  thai 
been  erected  in  his  earlier  days,  and  even  came  to  a  reso! 
in  the  Capitol,  that  no  statue  should  ever  again  be  erect 
a  pontiff  during  his  lifetime. 


§  4.  Urban  VIL,,  Gregory  XIV.^  Innocent  /JT.,  and 
Conelaveiy  1590 — 1591. 

The  new  election  was  now  of  redoubled  importance, 
which  of  the  two  principles  just  commencing  their  c< 
the  pontiff  about  to  be  chosen  should  attach  himself, 
principally  depend  on  the  personal  dispositions  of  the 
selected ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  his  decision  i 
involve  consequences  which  must  influence  the  whole  ^ 
The  tumult  and  intriguing  strife  of  the  conclave  hen< 
sume  peculiar  importance,  and  require  us  to  devote  a 
words  to  their  consideration. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  o 
of  cardinals  was  powerfully  influenced  either  by  the  im 
faction,  or  by  that  of  France.  It  was  even  remarked  b 
of  the  popes,  that  the  cardinals  no  longer  possessed  any 
dom  of  election.  But  from  the  mid<&e  of  the  centur 
influence  thus  exerted  by  foreign  powers  had  material! 
clined.  The  Curia  was  left  much  more  to  its  own  decie 
and  there  arose,  from  the  ferment  of  its  internal  agitati< 
principle  or  custom  of  very  singular  character. 

It  was  the  habit  of  each  pontiff  to  nominate  a  nximl 
c&jrdinalB,  who  gathered  round  his  nephews  and  kinsm 
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tlie  next  conolare,  maintained  the  family  interests  of  the  pope 
just  deoeftsed,  formed  a  new  power,  and  usaally  sought  to 
raise  one  of  their  own  party  to  the  papal  throne.  It  is  a  re- 
mariuble  C&ct  that  they  never  succeeded,  that  the  opposition 
WIS  Tictorions  on  every  occasion,  and  in  most  cases  put  for- 
ward an  adversary  of  the  last  pope. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  close  investigation  of  this  matter. 
We  have  testimonies  relating  to  these  elections  that  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gun  correct  and  clear  views  of  the  personal  relations  and 
motives  really  in  action  on  these  occasions :  our  best  efforts 
could  but  result  in  the  production  of  mere  shadows. 

It  must  suffice  that  we  direct  attention  to  the  principle. 
At  the  period  in  question,  the  pontiff  elected  was  invariably  the 
antagonist,  and  never  the  adherent  of  the  pope  preceding,  he 
wad  the  creature, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  last  but  one.  Paul  IV. 
was  thus  advanced  to  the  papal  see  by  the  creatures  of  Paul 
III.,  while  Pius  IV.  was  elected  by  the  enemies  of  Paul  IV., 
ind  the  Caraffa  family.  Borromeo,  the  nephew  of  Pius  IV., 
was  sufficiently  disinterested  to  give  his  support  to  a  man  of 
the  party  opposed  to  his  own,  because  he  considered  him  to 
be  the  most  pious  and  best  fitted  ;  but  he  did  this  in  the  face 
of  earnest  remonstrance  from  the  creatures  of  his  uncle,  who, 
as  the  report  informs  us,  "  could  6carc<?ly  believe  that  they 
said  what  they  said,  or  were  doing  what  they  did  ;"*  and  ac- 
cordingly they  sought  to  turn  their  compliance  to  account  on 
the  next  occasion.  They  endeavoured  to  make  this  custom  a 
lied  precedent,  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  established  rule ; 
and  the  successor  of  Pius  V.  was  in  fact  selected  from  the 
creatures  of  Pius  IV.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  at  the 
flection  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  elevated  from  among  the  a<l- 
Teraaries  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  XIII. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  surprised  at  constantly  finding 
men  of  opposite  characters  successively  occupying  the  papal 
tLzone.  Each  faction  was  alternately  driven  from  its  place 
)fj  the  other. 

In  virtue  of  this  mode  of  succession,  the  opponents  of  Six- 
tM  v.,  especially  those  of  his  later  policy,  found  a  cheering 
proppect  opened  before  them.     Sixtus  had  raised  his  nephew 

.   to  great  power,  and  Montalto  now  entered  the  conclave  with 

1  *  See  Appendix,  No.  63, 
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a  train  of  cardinala  deyoted  to  bis  mterests,  as  nmneroi 
any  that  had  appeared  on  previous  oocaaionB.  He  was  ne 
theless  compelled  to  give  way.  The  creatures  of  Orej 
succeeded  in  electing  an  opponent  of  the  late  pontiff  one 
had  indeed  been  especially  offended  by  Sixtus,  and  was  i 
quivocally  attached  to  the  Spanish  interests ;  this  was  i 
yanni  Battista  Castagna,  Urban  YII.* 

But  they  were  not  fortunate  in  their  choice.  Urban  "^ 
died  before  he  had  been  crowned,  before  he  had  nominat 
single  prelate,  and  when  he  had  worn  the  tiara  twelve  < 
only ;  the  contest  of  election  had  consequently  to  be  op< 
anew. 

It  was  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  again  1 
the  most  earnest  part  in  its  proceedings.  They  saw  cle 
the  great  importance  of  the  result  as  regarded  the  affiuj 
France,  and  king  Philip  resolved  on  a  step  for  which  he 
reproached  in  Rome  as  for  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  wl 
his  own  partisans  could  excuse  only  by  alleging  the  diffi 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.t  He  nominated  sc 
cardinals,  from  all  of  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  good  sen 
and  declared  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  candidate 
these.  At  the  head  of  these  nominees  stood  the  nam< 
Madruzzi,  and  the  Spanish  cardinals  instantly  put  forth  t 
utmost  efforts  to  carry  the  election  of  this  their  chief, 
they  were  met  by  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  col]^;e  refi 
Madruzzi  because  he  w;as  a  German,  and  because  it  was 
to  be  suffered  that  the  papacy  should  again  fall  into  the  ha 
of  barbarians,  j:  Neither  would  Montalto  permit  any  on 
the  remaining  nominees  to  be  chosen.  He  would  have  vai 
attempted  to  raise  one  of  his  own  adherents  to  the  pi 

*  Condaye  di  papa  Urbano  VII.  MS.:  [The  proceedings  of 
election  were  directed  by  Cardinal  Sfona  (head  of  the  creaturet 
Gregory  XIII.)  and  the  Genoese  cardinali.]  In  a  dispatch  from 
Maisse,  ambaiiador  of  France  in  Venice,  and  which  is  given  ii 
Von  Ranmer's  Histor.  Briefon,  i.  p.  360,  we  are  told  that  Colo: 
haying  already  placed  himself  in  the  pontifical  seat,  was  dragged  i 
it  by  Cardinal  Sforza ;  but  this  should  scarcely  be  understood  literall; 

t  [The  great  interest  that  this  Catholic  long  has  in  this  election, 
the  heayy  expenses  that  he  has  borne  without  assistance  for  the  benef 
Christianity,  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  excuse  him.] 

X  Cardinal  Morosini  said :  [Italy  would  hl\  a  prey  to  barbari 
which  would  be  a  shame  to  all.]  Condave  della  sede  yacanU 
Urbano  VII. 
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faur,  list  hb  had  ai  katt  the  power  of  ezetadiog  the  oandi- 
lataa  whom  he  opposed.  The  nttings  of  the  oonckTo  were 
nuMBally  protEaetod:  'the  banditti  were  mastezv  of  the 
ooalgr;  iBteUigeneeef  property plondared  and vilhigeB bomt 
raa  dailr  hvMidit  to  the  dtj;  there  waa  eyen  ftar  of  oom- 
mkmM  m  Bobm  ilaHi. 

There  wmainad  hot  one  nethod  of  azriying  at  a  eondn- 
^  to  aaleet  6om  the  eandidatesy  the  one  least  ob- 
\  to  the  Jdnmrnm  of  Siztoa  Y.    In  the  Flotentine 

'  we  are  toU  thai  the  mnd  dakeof  Tosoany  eon- 

ahnted  laigi^  to  diia  leeott;  uoee  written  bjtheBomana 
inribe  it  to  cardnal  abiiBi  the  leader  of  the  Gngorian  caiP- 
liiala.  Betiied  within  hie  eell,  perhaps  beeanse  he  had  been 
M  that  it  woold  he  fixr  hb  adVanta^  to  remam  silenti  and 
wtbnag  at  the  moment  6om  fever,  bred  oardinal  Sfoncbato^ 
me  of  the  seven.  In  his  fitTonr  the  different  parties  agreed, 
■d  a  fimnly  allianee  between  the  hooses  of  Montalto  and 
Sfmdiato  was  at  onoe  bron^^t  into  discussion.  Montalto 
tkm  visited  the  cardinal  in  lus  cell ;  he  fonnd  him  in  prayer 
Wore  the  omcifix,  still  not  entirely  free  £com  fever,  and  in- 
fmed  hun  that  he  would  be  elected  on  the  following  morning. 
Whai  the  time  arrived,  Sfondrato  was  led  to  the  ohapel 
wkn  the  votes  were  taken,  by  the  cardinals  Montalto  an4 
Sbrou  He  was  doly  elected,  and  assumed  the  m^e  of 
GhegmyXIY.f 

Ihe  new  pontiff  was  a  man  who  fasted  twice  eveiy  week, 
aid  mass  ttiily,  repeated  the  prescribed  number  of  prayers 
■  his  knees^  and  then  devoted  an  hour  to  his  &vonrite  autiior, 
BlBemaid;  carefully  noting  do wn  such  passages  in  the  work 
Uko  him  as  he  found  more  particulariy  striking, — a  man  of 
iipirit  most  pore  and  bbuneleBs.  It  was  however  remarked, 
kli  jestingly,  that  as  he  had  come  Into  the  world  too  early — 
itsBven  months — and  had  not  been  reared  without  difficdty, 
a  there  was  upon  the  whole  too  little  of  the  earthly  element 
a  lus  composition.  Of  the  practices  and  intrigues  of  the 
iOui^  he  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  anything.  He 
link  it  for  granted  that  the  cause  upheld  by  the  Spaniards 
;vu  the  cause  of  the  church;    he  was  a  bom  subject  of 

«  GaUusd :  Storia  del  Gfmdacato  di  Toscana,  t.  99. 
t  Tmk>  hat  celebrated  tfaii  aooesskm  to  the  throne  in  an  adminble  on- 
mtf  **  Da  ^rao  )ade  immortal " 

d2 
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Philip  II.,  and  a  man  after  his  own  heart  Witho 
any  delay  he  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  t 
League.* 

**Do  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  Parisians,  "you,  who  ha' 
made  so  praiseworthy  a  beginning,  continue  to  perserei^ 
make  no  ludt  until  you  have  attained  the  end  of  your  couis 
Inspired  by  God,  we  have  resolyed  to  come  to  your  assistant 
First,  we  send  you  a  subsidy  in  money,  and  that  indei 
beyond  our  means ;  next,  we  despatoh  our  nuncio,  Landrian 
to  France,  that  by  his  efforts  he  may  bring  back  all  wl 
have  deserted  from  your  banners ;  and  finally,  we  send  yo 
though  not  without  heavily  burthening  the  church,  our  dei 
son  and  nephew  Ercole  Sfondrato,  duke  of  Montemarcian 
with  cavaliy  and  infieuitiy  to  defend  you  by  force  of  arm 
Should  you  require  yet  more,  we  will*  provide  you  wit 
that  also.f 

In  this  letter  the  whole  policy  of  Gregory  XIV.  is  ej 
pressed.  It  was,  however,  extremely  effective.  The  explic 
declaration  of  his  intentions,  the  renewal  of  exconununicatic 
against  Henry  lY.,  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  ai 
lastly,  the  exhortation  with  which  Landriano  was  charged  to  a 
the  clergy,  nobles,  iudicial  functionaries,  and  the  third  estat 
to  separate  themselves,  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  froi 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  produced  a  deep  impression.^  Many  < 
the  followers  of  Henry,  who  held  rigidly  Catholic  opinion 
were  at  length  perplexed  and  shaken  by  this  decbive  step  < 
the  head  of  their  church  ;  they  declared  that  the  church  luul 
regular  succession  as  weU  as  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  d 
more  permitted  to  change  the  religion  than  the  dynasty.  1 
was  at  this  time  that  what  was  called  the  third  party  aroi 
among  the  adherents  of  the  king.  This  continually  exhorts 
him  to  return  to  the  Catholic  fedth.  It  remained  firm  in  it 
allegiance  to  him  on  this  condition,  and  with  this  expectatia 

*  Cicarella  de  Vita  Gregorio  XIV.»  to  be  found  in  all  the  latx 
editions  of  Platina. 

t  Gregory  XIV.  [to  my  well-beloyed  sons  the  counciUors  of  the  siztee 
quarters  of  the  dty  of  Paris.]  In  Cayet,  Chronologie  novenaire,  Mi 
moires  coU.  unir.,  torn.  Ivii.  p.  62. 

X  Even  Cayet  remarks  this :  [The  party  of  the  king  was  free  froi 
division  until  Gregory  XIV.  issued  his  monitorial  btdls;  then  son 
wished  to  form  a  third  party,  to  consist  of  the  rigid  Catholics  bdongbig  t 
the  royal  party.] 


t  pmtM  am  anirag  thotri 


nt  lendlft  of  aiill  Uii^  aMHnttlt  mm  ta  be^iOi^Mted 
1  Ilia  fintkar  meMuciai  amioiaead  I7  Cte^gnMrjr  is  Hw  kMa^ 
qooled^aiid  wMdt  ho  eMiied  islo  «Aiel  withoitldelsf* 
aeni  tke  Fuia^uia  IBfiOf^jmoU  m&jwaaaA^  I16  w^* 
M  Oolonel  Lod  inla  SwilMtkiid  to  xaM  «m(^  and 
u^  mltmsij  oommillad  tlia  atendaid  cf  tlia  airandi  to 
ik  SfiDodnto^  aa  Oair  gOMial,  ia  Santo  Maria  Mig^ 
V  jba  aent  bua  to  Haaii»  ^kece  Bit  iMoea  wait  to  aa^ 
}la  TliaeonniiiaaygrwlioafioeonqMniadliii^ 
taaaov  waa  kuBgal^praTided  wilk  aMmej. 
adar  tfieaa  anapioQi^  Pld^p  II.  na  koifav  baattatod  to 
eaneat  part  in  the  affiun  of  Franee.  Hia  tfoopa  ad- 
»ed  into  Brittany,  and  at  the  same  time  poaseased  them- 
»  of  Tonlonse  and  Montpellier.  On  some  provinoes  he 
f^t  he  had  pecuUar  claimed  in  others  he  was  in  close 
edexacy  with  the  leading  chie£B ;  these  alliances  had  been 
oallj  formed  by  certain  Capnchin  friars  and  were  kept 
ij  their  agency.  He  was  considered  in  many  prorincea 
^the  aole  protector  of  the  orthodox  feoibfiil  against  the 
lienotSy"  and  was  invited  in  the  most  pressing  torms  even 
^uris.  Meanwhile  the  Piedmontese  attack^  Proyence, 
the  papal  army  united  with  that  of  the  League  at  Yerdun* 
raa  a  general  movement  of  the  Spanieh  and  Italian 
era  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  France  by  force  into  those 
ily  Catholic  opinions  prevaiHng  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
mres  accumulated  with  so  much  effort  by  Pope  Sixtus, 
which  he  had  so  jealously  guarded,  were  now  converted 
le  profit  of  Spain.  After  Gregory  XIY.  had  taken  from 
castle  of  St  Angdo  those  sums,  to  the  expenditure  of 
;h  the  lato  pon^  had  not  attached  conditions,  he  seised 
e  which  had  been  most  strictly  tied  up.  He  was  of 
ion  that  a  more  pressing  necessity  than  now  assailed  the 
rdi  could  never  occur. 

he  decision  with  which  these  measures  were  entered  on, 
prudence  of  the  king,  the  wealth  of  the  pontiff^  and  the 
lence  exerted  on  France  by  their  united  dignity  and  au- 
rity,  made  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  te  which. 
I  two- fold  ambhioDy  temporal  and  spiritual,  might  ha.NQ 
90de4  »od  the  resulta  that  might  have  ensued ;  hut  la  t\ie 
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midst  of  the  undertaking  Gregory  XIY.  expired.  He  bad 
possessed  the  papal  chair  only  ten  months  and  ten  dajra,  and 
yet  had  effected  alterations  of  such  vast  importance.  What 
might  not  have  been  the  consequence  bad  be  retained  this 
power  during  a  course  of  years  ?  The  loss  of  the  pontiff  was 
the  heaviest  aflliction  that  could  possibly  baye  befidlen  the 
party  of  Spain  and  the  League. 

It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  once  more  carried  their  mea- 
sures through  the  condaye.  They  had  agam  appointed  seven 
candidates,*  and  one  of  these  cardinals,  Gioyanni  Antomo 
Fachinetto,  Innocent  DL,  was  elected.  He  also  appears  to 
have  been  disposed  towards  the  interests  of  l^»ain,  so  fiur  as 
can  be  judged ;  it  is  certain  that  be  afforded  supplies  to  the 
League,  and  there  is  a  letter  still  extant,  in  which  be  urges 
Alessandro  Famese  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  bis  forces^  to 
move  forward  into  France  and  rdieve  the  city  of  Bouen,— 
movements  which  that  general  then  executed  with  so  much 
ability  and  success,  t  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  Innocent 
IX.  was  already  very  old  and  filing ;  he  scarcely  ever  left 
his  couch ;  even  his  audiences  were  given  there.  From  the 
death-bed  of  an  aged  man,  who  was  himself  incapable  of 
moving,  proceeded  exhortations  to  war,  by  which  France^ 
nay,  all  Europe— was  set  in  commotion.  Two  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  elevation  of  Innocent  IX.  to  the 
pontifical  seat,  when  be  also  died. 

And  thus  were  the  conflicts  of  election  renewed  in  the 
conclave  for  the  fourth  time.  They  were  now  the  more  im- 
portant, because  these  continual  changes  bad  enforced  th0 
conviction  that  it  was  most  essential  to  choose  a  man  of 
vigorous  powers  and  with  a  fair  chance  for  length  of  life. 
The  decision  now  to  be  arrived  at  was  one  that  must  influence 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Thus,  the  proceedings  of  this 
conclave  were  of  high  and  important  interest  for  tibe  bistoiy 
of  the  whole  world. 


*  In  the  Histoire  des  Condaves,  i.  251,  it  is  said,  that  [the  I  ^ 
wished  to  re-establish  their  repatation ;]  but  this  is  only  a  mis-translation. 
In  the  MS.  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  book,  CondaTe  di 
Innocenxio  IX.  (Inff.  Politt.),  we  find,  [that  they  might  not  loM  the 
authority  they  had  regained,]  which  is  in  strict  accordaiuse  with  the  state 
of  affairs. 

t  According  to  Davila,  Historia  delle  guerre  civili  di  Franda,  Innocent 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  deddedly  favourable  to  the  League ;  but 
tiie  letter  just  dted  (it  is  in  Cayet,  p.  356),  removes  all  doubt. 
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§  5.  MboiUmmulClimrtuim'cfOlmnmU  mi. 


Ike  pmpeiow  eovma  of  Spaniah  inteiesto  in  B<mie  during 
Hn  kit  j«nr,  had  onUed  than  inalhr  to  gain  otw  Monialto 
Umadf  to  tbeir  partj.  Hia  honae  had  aoqniied  poBBeonoaa 
la  the  Neapolitan  tenitoij,  and  whilst  Montalto  pledged 
Umadf  to  o^^poae  no  farther  veristanoe  to  the  will  of  the  kmg, 
Fhilqp  pramiaed  in  letnm  that  he  wodd  not  abeolntdy  ex- 
flhdeaUtheadhcTCntacf  SiztoaY.  Thej  were  thua  to  be 
henerfotiiaid  in  alliance^  and  the  %»aniardbno  longer  delayed- 
|0  pot  fioiwaid  the  man  fimni  whoae  aetiTO  eo-ope»tion  thej 
migbi  hope  the  aoit  eSiMtaal  aid  in  the  Vxenok  war. 

AwmgaU  the  caidinala^Santorio,  holding  the  tiiie  of  San- 
wferina,  was  oonaideied  the  most  lealona.  He  had  snstained 
naaj  oonflieta  with  the  IVoteatants,  even  when  Uving  at  Naples 
m  ms  yonth;  and  in  his  antobiogimhj,  still  extant  in 
]f&,  he  deseribes  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  Paris  as 
*the  renowned  day  of  St.  Bariholcnnew,  in  the  highest 
digree  cheering  to  Gatholics."  *  He  had  inyariably  advo- 
oUed  the  most  yiolent  opinions,  was  the  leading  member  in 
the  eongrogation  for  the  management  of  French  affairs,  and 
hi  long  Iwen  the  sonl  of  the  inquisition.  He  was  in  good 
halth,  and  of  tolerably  yigorons  years. 

On  this  man  the  ^taniards  desired  to  confer  the  supreme 
ipiritual  dignity^— one  more  devoted  to  them  they  could  not 
life  found.  Ouyarei  had  already  arranged  all  preuminaries,t 
M  doubt  of  sncoesB  seemed  to  remain.  Of  fifty-two  votes  he 
ksd  aeenred  thirty-six,— exactly  sufficient  to  dedde  the  choice, 
fcr  which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  always  re- 
Quired.  On  the  first  morning  after  the  close  of  the  condave, 
the  cardinals  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  formal  act  of  eleo- 
tioD.  Montalto  and  Madruni,  the  chiefs  of  the  united 
kciions,  led  Sanseverina  from  his  cell,  which  was  instantly 
ikri|^ied  of  all  it  contained  by  the  servants,  according  to  the 

^  He  spoJa  of  a  Qiut  anger  of  King  Charles  IX.,  of  g^riona  memorj, 
k  that  oekbrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  most  joyfiil  to  Catholics.] 
Appendiz,  No.  64. 

t  CoodaTe  di  Clemente  VIII.  MS. :  [The  Connt  of  OliTares,  the 
fddifiil  and  inseparahle  friend  of  Sanseverina,  had  arranged  everfthiBf; 
kfcn?  Jotfzi^  Rome  for  tbe  goremment  of  Sidlj,] 
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custom  always  practised  in  regard  to  the  cells  of  tlie  pontiffii 
elect.  Thirty-six  cardinals  accompanied  him  to  the  Ptedine 
chapel.  He  had  already  heen  entreated  to  forgiye  his  oj^k>- 
rents,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  pardon  ill,  and  would 
adopt  the  name  of  Clement,  as  a  first  intimation  of  his  pla- 
cable intentions.  Empires  and  nations  were  then  commended 
to  his  protection. 

But  in  the  selection  of  this  prelate,  one  circnmatanoe  had 
been  left  out  of  view.  Sanseverina  was  reputed  to  be  so 
rigidly  austere  that  every  one  feared  him. 

It  thus  happened  that  many  voters  had  steadily  refused  to 
take  part  with  him, — as,  for  example,  the  younger  caidinali: 
these  join^  themselves  to  his  ancient  personal  adversanes^ 
and  this  party  now  assembled  in  the  Sistine  chapeL  There 
were,  it  is  true,  but  sixteen  persons  when  all  were  met 
together,  and  they  wanted  one  more  vote  to  secure  them  the 
power  of  exclusion :  some  of  those  present  then  evinoed  a 
disposition  to  submit  to  their  destiny  and  acknowledge 
Sanseverina,  but  the  experienced  Altempe  had  sufficient 
influence  to  make  them  still  hold  out.  They  relied  on  his 
judgment,  and  believed  him  to  understand  the  matter  better 
than  themselves. 

And  a  similar  disinclination  was  in  fact  prevailing  even 
among  those  who  had  given  their  word  to  Sanseverina,  bat 
many  of  whom  rejected  him  in  their  hearts ;  they  had  resigned 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  Montalto,  but  were 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  recall  their  assent  On 
assembling  in  the  chapel  of  election,  there  were  symptoms  of 
disquietude  and  agitation,  altogether  unusual  when  the  choice 
'had  been  previously  decided.  The  counting  of  the  votes  was 
commenced,  but  there  was  an  evident  reluctance  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion.  Sanseverina's  own  countrymen  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way.*  There  wanted  only  some  one  who 
would  open  a  way  for  the  expression  of  the  feeling  by  which 
so  many  present  were  actuated.  Ascanio  Colonna  at  length 
found  courage  to  do  this.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman  barons, 
by  whom  the  inquisitorial  severity  of  Sanseverina  was  more 
especially  dreaded.      He  exclaimed,  ''I  see  that  God  will 

*  In  regard  to  this  matter,  we  have  the  accounts  contained  in  printed 
and  MS.  Conclaves,  as  also  that  left  us  hj  Severina  himself,  and  which  I 
will  give  in  the  appendix.     (See  No.  64,  sections  1  and  4,) 
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aot  littf«  8ui8eY«riD%  ndtlMr  will  Amnio  Colonna ! '  He 
thea  lad  the  FMliiie  fSbupdj  mod  pMwd  OTer  to  the  opporite 
purtj  IB  Ae  fiistiiie. 

Bjf  liiie  act  the'ktter  gpuned  tlie  yiotoxy.  A  aeeret 
acrafiay  was  aeooided.  Tlieie  were  bmd j  who  wonld  never 
kne  dmd  <qpenly  to  letiMt  thmr  pramiaed  Totef,  Imt  who 
wire  gkd  lo  do  00  in  aeeiei»  and  when  aesored  that  their 
w0Qld  be  ooBoealed.  When  the  balloting  lists  were 
thirty  votes  only   were  found  for   the  proposed 


had  oome  to  the  Vatioan  assured  of  hb  eleetion. 
Hebsliefedhimsslf  alnadjrinpossesrionof  that  plenitude  of 
foitaal  aJBthoii^  to  whien  he  attributed  so  exalted  a  agnifi- 
ttan,  and  ip  defeoee  of  whioh  he  had  so  earnestly  battled : 
ktwesa  the  prospect  of  attaininic  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  highest 
vishei^  and  that  of  a  foture,  perpetually  burthened  by  the  sense 
«l  VBJeetion :  between  the  condition  of  ruler  and  that  of  servant, 
khad  passed  seven  hours  as  between  life  and  death.  The 
kamxm  was  at  length  made  known.  Bereaved  of  his  hopes, 
k  was  sent  back  to  his  disnumUed  cell.  ^'  The  next  night," 
k  teDs  us  in  his  autobiography,  '^  was,  of  all  the  unhappy 
Bomoits  I  had  ever  experienced,  the  most  unhappy ;  the 
kavy  sorrow  of  my  soul,  and  my  inward  anguish,  forced 
fioflu  me,  incredible  to  relate,  a  bloody  sweat" 

He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  con* 
ixft  to  know  that  he  must  entertain  no  further  hopes.  His 
friends  did  indeed  once  more  propose  him,  but  the  attempt 
VIS  utterly  vain. 

By  this  event  the  ^wwiards  themselves  also  lost  ground. 
The  king  had  named  five  candidates,  not  one  of  whom  could 
any  his  election.  They  were  now  compelled  to  attempt  the 
deration  of  a  sixth,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  also  nominated, 
bnt  only  as  a  supernumerary. 

This  was  Car£nal  Aldobrandino,  an  adherent  of  Sixtus  Y., 
vhom  Philip  had  rejected  the  year  before,  and  had  now 
nmed,  rather  to  oblige  his  oonfe&rate  Montalto,  than  of  his 
fim  accord.  To  him  they  now  recurred,  as  to  the  only  can- 
fidate  whose  election  was  possible.  He  was  entirely  agree- 
liUe  to  Montalto,  as  may  be  imagined ;  and  the  Spaniards 
fiMld  say  nothing  in  opposition,  because  he  had  been  nomi- 
i  ukd  by  themseJveA  He  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  rest  of  t\ie 
siaeiars,   and  was  Indeed  generally  beloved.      Thns  A\Ao- 
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biandino  was  elected  with  bat  little  q>podtioii,  on  the  20ih  < 
January,  1592.     He  annmed  the  name  of  Clement  YIII. 

The  conclusion  of  these  conflicts,  as  regarded  the  Spaniard 
was  sufficiently  ourious.  They  had  laboured  to  win  Montali 
to  their  side,  m  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  the  election  < 
their  own  partizan ;  and  now  it  was  in  consequence  of  th 
yery  alliance  that  they  were  compelled  to  aid  in  the  eleyatio 
of  a  friend  of  Montalto,  and  a  creature  of  Sixtus  Y.,  to  ill 
papal  seat. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  on  this  occasion  a  change  in  tl 
course  of  the  papal  elections  was  originated,  which  we  canm 
consider  unimportant  Men  of  opposite  £M^ns  had  for 
long  time  .  inyariably  succeeded  each  other.  Eyen  no 
the  same  thing  had  occurred  :  the  adherents  of  Sixtus  Y.  ha 
been  driven  three  times  from  the  contest,  but  the  yictors  ha 
possessed  only  a  transitory  enjoyment  of  power,  and  had  m 
been  able  to  form  any  new  or  powerful  faction.  Death 
funerals,  and  new  conclayes  had  rapidly  foUowed  each  othe 
The  first  who  once  more  attained  the  papal  throne,  in  the  fa 
yigour  of  life,  was  Clement  YIII.  The  government  < 
which  he  was  the  head,  was  that  of  the  same  party  by  whoi 
the  most  enduring  tenure  of  power  had  of  bite  years  bee 
held. 

Attention  was  now  universally  directed  to  the  inqni^  < 
who  the  new  ruler  was,  and  what  might  be  expected  iw. 
him. 

Clement  YIII.  was  bom  in  exile.*  His  father,  Salvestro  A 
dobrandino,  of  a  distinguished  Florentine  family,  but  a  dete 
mined  and  active  antagonist  of  the  Medici,  was  banished  ( 
the  ultimate  triumph  obtained  by  that  house  in  the  yo 
1531,  and  compelled  to  seek  his  fortune  in  other  lands,  t  I 
was  a  doctor  of  law,  and  had  previously  ^ven  lectures  : 
Pisa.  We  find  him,  soon  after  his  banishment,  in  Yenic 
where  he  took  part  in   the  amelioration  of  the  Yenetii 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  65. 

t  Varchi,  Storia  Florentiiia,  iii.  42 — 61 .  M v^^ichelli,  Sciittori  d'  Ital 
I.  i.  392,  gives  as  usual  a  most  elaborate  and  instructiye  article  and 
this  name,  but  it  b  not  complete.  Among  other  omissions,  is  that  of  t 
actiTitj  he  displayed  in  Venice,  with^the  description  of  which  Giovax 
Delfino  begins  his  relation,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fkc 
[Silvestro  Aldobrandino  came  to  this  city  when  driven  from  Florence 
the  rebellion ;  he  reformed  our  statutes  and  revised  the  laws  and  ( 
dinaooes  of  the  republic.]     See  Appendix,  No.  70. 
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Mid  in  SB  edfitioii  of  the  iiutitate&    We  next  meet 
IWnm  or  Uibino^  ferming  put  of  tlie  oonneil  or 
of  die  diike ;  Imt  more  pennanentlj  in  tb»  eerrioe, 
Inl  of  one  and  tken  of  asotfier  nsBoom  the  feHinalis  ^  wlioee 
;    iv^ftewaseUiqpdwiihtfie  adnSuBtntion  of  jnetioe  or 
^   cf  the  gorenunent  in  one  or  other  of  the  eodeoMtieel  dtiee. 
\   HeiepeAiipaKMielflttlTdislbgmBhed  bjthe£Mt»  that  in 
-    tm  VMHtem  node  of  life  he  fonnd  means  to  edneate  fire 
onUont  iMNML    The  meet  highly  nfted  amoiu^  them  was 
|«hB|«  GiefaBBi,  the  ddesty  whom  fliey  ealled  the  duurioteer 
rfOefimiif.     It  was  hj  him  thai  tteir  paOi  wae  eleaied. 
bteri^g  OB  the  ^vdidal  oaieer,  he  rose  hm,  its  dignities  to 
flit  of  imwlinal  in  the  jear  1570.    Had  longer  life  heen 
pmed  to  Um,  it  is  heliered  that  he  mi^t  haTe  had  well- 
knded  hopes  of  the  tiara.    Bernardo  gained  renown  in  the 
MsnsBOii  of  anii&    Tcmmiaso  was  an  eminent  philologist ; 
bi  translation  of  Diogenes  Laertins  has  been  fiBqaently 
nprinted.     Pietro  was  rented  to  be  an  exodlent  practicu 
jnt    The  yoniigest,  Ippolito,  bom  at  Fano  in  the  year 
15M,*  was  at  fint  the  oanse  of  some  an^ziety  to  his  &&er, 
who  feared  that  he  shoold  be  nnable  to  provide  him  with  an 
tineation  worthy  of  his  talents ;  bnt  in  the  first  instance 
Gbidinal  Alessandro  Fameee  took  the  boy  under  his  proteo- 
tioo,  and  settled  on  him  a  yearly  allowanoe  firom  the  revenues 
rf  his  bisbopiie  of  Spoleto ;  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  brothers 
were  afterwards  soffie^t  of  themselves  to  bring  him  forward, 
b  soon  obtained  the  prelacy,  and  next  succeeded  to  the 
of  Ills  eldest  btrother  in  the  court  of  the  Rota.     He  was 
carrlinal  by  Bixtns  V.,  who  despatched  him  on  an 
to  Poland.    This  it  was  that  first  brought  him  into 
I  sort  of  connection  with  the  house  of  Austria.     All  the 
■smbefB  of  that  femily  considered  themselves  his  debtors,  for 
tke  address  with  which  he  had   liberated   the  Archduke 
Maximilian  from  the  captivity  he  had  been  held  in  by  the 


Poles,-— »  service,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  had  used 

Ui  authority  with  a  prudence  and  foresight  that  could  not 

J  kt  ensure  admiration  as  well  as  success.     When  Philip  II. 

:l  *  In  the  bsptismal  register  of  the  cathedral  parish  of  Ftoo,  we  find  the 
f  Hswing  entry :  [On  the  4th  of  March,  1536,  a  male  child  of  Master 
i  Irtvcftro's,  who  was  lieatenant  here,  was  baptized ;  be  reoeiTed  the  usmfi 
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Tceolved  on  naming  a  cardinal,  created  by  Sixtus,  as  a  saper- 
numerary,  it  was  this  ciicomstance  that  induced  him  to  prefer 
Aldobrandino  to  others.  And  thus  did  the  son  of  a  homdesi 
fugitire,  of  whom  it  was  at  one  moment  feared  that  he  must 
pass  his  lifo  in  the  labours  of  the  desk,  attain  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  Christendom. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  aila 
Minerva  in  Rome,  the  inscription  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  a  certain  feeBng  of  satisficu^on.  It  is  that 
erected  by  Salvestro  Aldobrandino  to  the  mother  of  so  noUe 
a  band  of  sons,  and  is  inscribed  as  follows : — ^  To  his  dear 
wife  Lesa,  of  the  house  of  Deti,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
harmony  for  seven  and  thirty  years." 

The  new  pontiff  brought  to  his  office  all  that  activity  pecu- 
liar to  a  family  which  has  contended  with  difficulties.  He 
held  his  sittings  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  his  andiences 
in  the  afternoon  ;*  all  reports  were  received  and  investigated, 
all  dispatches  were  read  and  discussed,  legal  arguments  were 
sought  out,  early  precedents  compared.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  pope  to  display  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
question  than  was  posseiased  by  the  referendaries  who  laid  it 
before  him.  He  laboured  with  equal  assiduity  when  pope,  as 
when  he  was  auditor  of  the  Beta ;  his  attention  was  given  to 
the  details  of  internal  policy  as  to  those  of  Europe  in  general, 
or  to  the  great  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
question  '^  In  what  he  took  pleasure  ?"  Was  asked :  *''  In  every 
thing  or  nothing,"  was  the  reply.f 

Nor  would  he  permit  himself  to  incur  the  blame  of  the 
slightest  negligence  in  his  spiritual  duties.  Baronius  received 
his  confession  every  evening ;  he  celebrated  mass  himself  every 
morning  at  noon.  Twelve  poor  men  dined  daily  in  the  same 
room  with  himself,  at  least  during  the  early  years  of  his  ponti- 

*  BentiToglioy  Memorie,  i.  p.  54,  sets  before  us  the  whole  order  of 
the  week. 

t  Relatione  al  card.  d'Este,  1599.  MS.  Fosc.  [He  carried  on  war 
like  Julius  II. »  he  built  like  Sixtus  V.,  he  reformed  like  Pius  V.,  his  con- 
Tcrsation,  moreover,  was  seasoned  with  wit.]  Then  comes  the  following 
description  :  [Of  phlegmatic  and  sanguine  complexion,  but  withal  some- 
what choleric ;  fat,  and  large  in  person,  of  grave  and  retired  habits,  md 
mild,  aflfable  manner,  slow  in  movement,  circumspect  in  action*  delibenta 
in  execution;  he  is  tenacious  of  secrets,  profound  in  his  designs,  and 
^dSigent  in  carrying  them  to  their  end.]    S€«  Appendix,  No.  69. 
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uid  the  pleasures  of  the  tahle  were  in  his  case  altogether 

the  question.     On  Fridays  and  Satordays,  moreover,  he 

When  he  had  laboured  earnestly  through  the  week, 

izeation  on  the  Sunday  Wks  to  send  for  certain  pious 

or  for  the  fathers  of  the  Vallicella,  and  hold  discourse 
lem  on  the  more  profound  questions  of  divinity.  The 
ion  for  virtue,  piety,  and  an  exemplary  life  that  he  had 

enjoyed,  was  raised  to  an  extraordinary  deme  by  such 
of  proceeding.  He  knew  this,  and  desired  it ;  for  by 
putation  his  efficiency  as  sovereign  pastor  of  the  church 
creased. 

uent  YIII.  conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  with  en- 
Led  deliberation.  He  laboured  willingly,  being  en- 
with  one  of  those  natures  that  derive  uesh  strength 
ieir  toils :  but  he  was  careful  to  regulate  the  ardour  of 
-suits,  and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  efforts  by  due 
e.*  He  would  sometimes  display  great  irritation, 
become  violent,  and  use  bitter  words ;  but  if  he  per- 
that  the  persons  before  him  were  rendered  silent  by  the 
Y  of  the  papacy,  but  yet  perhaps  betrayed  dissent  and 
uent  by  their  looks,  he  would  command  himself  and 

0  remove  the  painful   impression.      He  desired  that 

1  should  be  perceived  in  him  but  what  was  becoming  in 
nd  consonant  with  the  idea  of  a  good,  pioiis,  and  wise 

ner  popes  had  believed  themselves  raised  above  all  law, 
d  endeavoured  to  turn  the  administration  of  their  high 
into  a  means  of  mere  personal  enjojonent;  but  the 
>f  the  age  would  at  that  time  no  longer  permit  this  to 
e.  Personal  inclinations  must  now  be  kept  in  subjec- 
Thc  man  was  merged  in  his  office ;  no  one  could  then 
either  obtained  or  administered  that  office  without 
I  his  conduct  conform  to  the  idea  entertained  of  its 
ter. 

oier,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1601 :  [The  gout  disturbs  him  less  thaa 
fj  because  of  his  prudent  regimen,  in  which  he  is  very  strict,  and 
abstains  from  drinking:  this  prevents  his  becoming  too  fat, 
1  his  complexion  inclines  him  :  and,  on  that  account,  he  takes 
Iks  whenever  the  pressure  of  affairs  permits  him,  making  up  for 
;  thus  spent  by  his  great  capacity.]  See  Appendix,  No.  71. 
Ifino  :  [It  is  well  ascertained  Uiat  his  holiness  acts  on  all  occasions 
eat  zeaJ  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  with  a  great  desiie  Cot 
icgood.J 
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It  is  manifest  that  the  strength  of  the  p»pMj  itself  i 
immeasuiahlj  increased  by  this  change.  Human  institntv 
are  strong  only  so  long  as  their  spirit  has  vital  existence^  i 
exhibits  its  efficacy  in  those^ho  wield  the  powers  ihej  ores 
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And  now  the  most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  all  w 
how  this  pontifiE^  so  remarkable  for  talent,  actiyity,  and  for 
and  withfJ  so  blameless  in  character,  would  consider  and  in 
the  most  momentous  question  of  Europe,— that  of  affiurs 
France. 

Would  he  attach  himself  unconditionally  to  Spain,  as  1 
immediate  predecessors  had  done  ?  There  was  nothing  in  I 
previous  life  that  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  for  tl 
neither  was  he  led  to  it  by  personal  inclination.  He  did  i 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  predominance  of  Spain  was  becomi 
oppressive  even  to  the  papacy,  and  would  despoil  it  mc 
especially  of  its  political  independence. 

Or  would  he  decide  for  the  party  of  Henry  lY.  ?  It 
true  that  this  prince  gave  intimations  of  a  disposition  to  I 
come  Catholic,  but  such  a  promise  was  more  readily  given  th 
fulfilled:  he  was  still  a  Protestant.  Clement  YIII.  feai 
to  be  deceived. 

"We  have  seen  how  Sixtus  V.  stood  wavering  betwe 
these  two  possibilities,  and  the  serious  perplexities  ansi 
from  that  cause.  The  party  of  the  zealots  still  retained 
strength  in  Rome,  and  tiie  new  pope  durst  not  expose  hims 
to  their  animosity  and  opposition. 

He  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  ^ 
constantly  on  his  guard,  that  no  word  might  lay  him  open 
attack,  or  awaken  slumbering  enmities.  It  is  only  from  1 
acts,  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct,  that  we  are  e 
abled  gradually  to  infer  his  opinions  and  feelings. 

At  his  accession  to  power,  the  papal  see  had  a  legate 
France,  who  was  believed  to  be  in  the  Spanish  interests,  ai 
an  army  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose  Henry  IV.  Rome  al 
paid  subsidies  to  the  League.  The  new  pope  could  make  i 
change  in  all  these  things.  Had  he  withheld  his  subsidie 
withdrawn  his  troops,  or  recalled  his  legate,  his  reputation  fl 
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^  mvld  hsfe  been  endangered,  and  he  wonU  ImTe 
nedf  to  lUAie  nuMMoosanfanoeitiei  then  Pope  Six- 
ion  bnd  e^erieneed.  He  wwb,  however,  £»  from  moveMing 
the  eibvti  made  hf  the  papnpj'  tA  the  kagne^  or  firom  giving 
thorn  n  new  impnbe;  <m  the  eontnuy,  he  took  eveiy  fikvonr* 
able  oppartanitjr  for  their  gxadnal  dimination  and  reatriotion. 
Bat  no  hmg  time  had  ^bvfed  befoie  he  foimd  himaelf  oom* 
pdled  to  »  at^  of*  lem  amngaona  dimaoter. 

In  the  jmt  1592»  Cardinal  Gondi  waa  deapatehed  into 
hAy  br  Henrf  IT.,  with  inatmetiona  to  proceed  alao  to 
^       .  The  kiq^  waa  daily  becoming  more  di^ioaed  to  Ci^ho- 
the  anljeot  aeema  n  ' 


bnt  Ida  im  on  the  anljeot  aeema  ratlier  to  haye  been 
Aal  oif  lemuting  himaelf  to  the  Catholie  chnreh  hr  a  aort  of 
taatf  anu^ped  nnder  the  mediation  of  Yenioe  and  Tnaean  j, 
ttan  a  poaitiTe  aobmianon.  And  waa  not  even  thia  veiy  de> 
MUe  m  the  pope  ?  Waa  not  the  retam  of  the  king  to  Ca- 
Ihriidam  a  palpable  adrantage,  under  whaterer  form  it  might 
tdce  pkoe  7  Bat  Clement  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
fo  faito  the  afEftir,  nor  did  he  consent  to  receive  Cardinal 
midL  The  preaenoe  of  Lnxemborg  bad  produced  many 
nocationa  conaeqnences  to  Bixtus  Y.,  while  no  useful  result 
lad  foUowedL  Remembering  this,  Clement  sent  a  monk, 
Ra  Franceschi,  to  Florence,  where  GK>ndi  had  already 
Mrived,  to  inform  the  cardinal  that  he  could  not  be  received 
■  Rome.  It  waa  pexfectly  satisfiEUstory  to  the  pope  that  the 
cndinal,  and  even  the  grand-duke,  complained ;  he  desired 
ill  hia  refiouBal  should  excite  attention,  and  cause  a  discussion. 
Ka,  however,  was  only  one  side  of  the  affair ;  to  irritate  the 
Ui^  or  to  reject  all  advances  towards  a  reconciliation, 
CN^  not  possibly  be  the  pope's  intention.  We  find  from  the 
Towtian  rmxrts,  that  FttL  Franceschi  had  affixed  a  remark 
to  his  offieifld  communication,  purporting  that  he  had  reason 
tobdieve  the  cardinal  might  be  granted  an  audience  privately, 
-4hat  he  vrould  be  received  in  secret*  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
te  Gondi  did  really  proceed  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  is 

I*  DOmpmoao  Bonato,  23  Oct  1592,  from  a  rdatkm  made  to  the 
kartiiiiB  ambassador,  Nicolini.  The  explanation  of  Fra  Franceschi 
Ml,  [tiwt  he  believed  the  pope  would  admit  him  ;  but  that  his  holiness 
vied  to  put  the  Catholics  out  of  all  doubt,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
Mbv  of  an  appearance  that  he  (the  pontiff)  waa  receiving  an  embaavf 
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reported  to  have  told  him  that  he  most  knock  at  his  door 
more  than  once.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  an  affent  of 
Gondi's  appeared  in  Rome,  and  afiter  he  had  been  admitted 
to  several  conferences,  he  declared  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador that  '^bj  the  blessing  of  God  he  had  ample  reason 
for  hope,  and  to  be  satisfied,*  bnt  was  not  permitted  to  say 
more."  In  a  word,  the  open  repnise  was  accompanied  bj 
secret  advances  and  encouragement.  Clement  VIIL  did  not 
wish  to  offend  the  Spaniards,  nor  yet  to  repel  the  king  of 
France.  His  conduct  was  calculated  to  secure  that  neither 
should  be  done. 

A  new  question,  and  one  of  much  higher  moment^  had 
meanwhile  arisen. 

In  January,  1583,  that  part  of  the  states  of  France  which 
adhered  to  the  League,  assembled  to  elect  a  new  king.  As  the 
ground  for  excluding  Henry  IV.  lay  entirely  in  the  religion  he 
professed,  the  papal  legate  exercised  an  unusual  degree  of 
authority  over  the  discussions.  This  legate  was  still  Sega, 
bishop  of  Placentia,  who  had  been  chosen  by  Gregory  XIV., 
a  man  imbued  with  the  opinions  prevailing  under  that  pontiff, 
both  as  to  Spanish  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Clement  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  send  him  particular  instructions,  and 
admonished  lum  to  be  careful  that  neither  violence  nor  bribenr 
should  influence  the  votes ;  he  also  entreated  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  all  precipitation  in  so  weighty  a  matter.f 

An  exhortation  of  this  kind  would  have  been  sufficiently 
significant,  if  addressed  to  an  ambassador,  who  considered 
himself  bound  to  govern  his  conduct  by  the  slightest  intima^ 
tion  from  his  sovereign,  but  which  was  conceived  in  terms  too 
general  to  cause  this  churchman,  whose  hopes  of  promotion 
were  rather  in  the  Spanish  sovereign  than  the  pope,  to  with- 
draw from  a  party  with  which  he  had  always  acted,  and 
which  he  believed  to  be  orthodox.  Thus  Cardinal  8^ 
made  not  the  slightest  change  in  his  line  of  proceeding  on  that 
account.  On  the  Idth  of  June,  1593,  he  published  a  deda* 
ration,  wherein  he  called  on  the  estates  to  elect  a  king,  who 
should  not  only  be  truly  Catholic,  but  also  resolved  to  render 
useless  all  the  efforts  of  the  heretics  and  capable  of  carrying 

*  Ibid.     [After  having  allowed  the  first  heat  of  the  pontiff's  displMinro 
to  pass  away.] 
t  Davila  has  given  an  extract  from  this  instruction,  ziii.,  p.  810. 
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ion  into  effect.     He  added,  that  this  was  wb2t  bia 

sired  more  than  any  other  earthly  e von t.* 

era!  TUensures  of  tlie  pope  were  of  a  Himilnr  chn- 

this  iodtruction.  He  adhered  for  the  moat  pikrt  to 
f  orthodox  ecclesiaBtical  party  attached  to  Spain; 
Tue,  with  the  fervour  and  devotion  by  which  other 
been  dii^tmgtiifihed ;  if  he  posees^d  theee  qualities, 

effectual  in  secret  only ;  it  was  enough  for  him 
I  quietly  and  without  leproaeh,  as  the  onler  of 
lis  demanded,  in  adherence  to  that  party  wliich  had 
m  adopted,  and  which  seemed  to  have  the  closest 
tth  the  character  of  his  ofHce.  We  may,  aever- 
*ar1y  perceive  that  he  had  no  wi»h  for  the  perfect 
^t  of  the  cppoflite  party;  he  was  careful,  on  the 
o  avoid  provoking  it  to  hostilities,  and  hy  secret 
jid  indirect  expreesious  inspired  it  with  the  hope  of 
ton,  to  take  pJace  at  some  future  day.     He  eon^ 

Spaniarda,  bat  their  rivals  were  snflfered  to  believe 
tions  were  not  altogether  nnoontroUed ;  that  their 
vas  indeed  determined  by  deference  to  the  wishee 
and  not  by  any  harsher  feeling.  The  indecision  of 
me  from  the  strife  of  opposite  opinions  contending 
iself,  and  by  which  he  was  prevented  from  adopting 
leasores.  Clement  respected  both  sides,  and  chose 
f  policy  with  the  purpose  of  conciliating  both :  his 
;8  were  governed  by  prudence  and  circumspection ; 
;ed  from  extensive  experience  and  the  wish  to  avoid 
nmities.  But  it  followed  necessarily  that  he  too 
xercise  any  decisive  influence, 
iirs  of  France,  thus  left  to  themselves,  proceeded  all 
leely  towards  the  development  of  their  natural  im« 

mstance  of  primary  importance  was,  that  the  chiefr 
igue  fell  into  discord  among  themselves.  The  sixteen 
£emselves  closely  to  Spain.  Mayenne  pursued  the 
9  personal  ambition.  The  zeal  of  the  sixteen  became 
ore  fiery;  they  proceeded  to  the  most  atrocious 

le  king  to  be  selected)  ought  to  have  the  courage  and  other 
ired  for  successfully  repressing  and  annihilating  all  the  efforts 
tgD8  of  the  heretics.  This  is  what  in  all  the  world  his  bo\ixiea& 
9  Md  desires.  J    (In  Cajret,  58,  350,) 
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crimes  agftinst  all  who  were  either  known  or  enqpeoted  to  be 
deserters  from  their  party;  as  for  ezan^e,  to  the  assasainaiioa 
of  the  president  Brisson.  For  these  things  Majenne  thought 
it  requisite  to  pnnlsh  them,  and  erased  the  most  violent  of 
their  leaders  to  be  executed.  Favoured  bj  these  disaeDaoni^ 
a  mode  of  thinking  of  greatly  moderated  character,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  was  observed  to  prevail  in  FSaris^  even 
so  early  as  the  year  1592:  it  was  sliU  Catholic,  but  was 
opposed  to  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Lngne^  and 
above  all,  to  the  sixteen  and  the  Spanianu.  A  combinatiea 
was  formed,  not  greatly  differing  horn  that  of  the  Leagas 
itself  but  with  the  purpose  of  placing  all  the  offices  of  the 
city  in  the  hands"^  of  moderate  men  holding  its  own  opinimis: 
this  they  found  means  to  eflfect  in  great  measure  daring  the 
course  of  that  year.*  Similar  tendencies  evinced  themselves 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  powerfully  affected  the  results 
#  of  the  elections  for  the  states ;  thence  it  was  that  all  the  pro- 
posals  made  by  the  Spaniards  were  encountered  by  so  effeAui 
an  opposition  from  that  assembly.  While  bigoted  preachen 
still  declared  every  man  excommunicated  who  did  but  speak 
of  peace  with  the  ^^  Heretic,"  even  though  he  should  attend  the 
mass,  the  parliament  was  reminding  its  members  of  thesi 
essential  laws  of  the  realm  which  excluded  foreign  prineei 
&om  the  crown ;  it  was  nuuiifest  that  this  whole  party,  which 
was  called  the  political  party,  was  only  waiting  the  convosioa 
of  Henry  IV.  to  subject  itself  to  his  rule. 

Wherein  did  the  difference  then  consist  between  them  uai 
the  Catholic  royalists  in  the  camp  of  Henry  ?     It  consiBted 
in  this  only,  that  the  first,  before  professing  their  allegiaae%  ; 
desired  to  see  a  step  really  taken  which  the  last  believed  they- ' 
might  venture  to  await ;  for  the  Catholic  royalists  were  also 
of  opinion  that  the  king  must  return  to  their  church,  althou^ 
they  did  not  consider  his  right  or  legitimacy  to  depend  on  hir.. , 
dobg  so.     Their  antipathy  to  the  Protestants  in  the  imma-j,| 
diate  circle  of  the  king  may  also  have  caused  them  to  insist  *  | 
the  more  earnestly  on  this  point.     The  princes  of  the  bloodi  ' 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  and  the  principal  part  of  , 
the  court,  were  attached  to  that  ^^  tiers-parti,"  whose  distino-  '>\ 
tive  characteristic  was  in  this  demand.t 

*  Cayet  (lib.  it.  torn.  ItuL  p.  5)  gives  the  propositioiis  tliit  won   '. 
MOMde  in  the  hnt  sjweinbly.  f  it  is  thus  described  by  Sully,  t.  249. 
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^  ^S1UTs  hid  ossamcd  thie  appeaTanee^  h  became  evi- 
}  allf  ftud  the  Protestants  tlieiiiselves  did  &ot  deny  it^ 
Henvy  desired  to  he  king  he  mnst  become  Catbolia 
lid  not  iuTestigate  the  claim  of  those  who  assert  that 
iTB  the  fioal  impube  to  that  determination.  The  priti- 
irt  was  efiTectcd  by  the  gi^uid  cgmbiiiation  of  circum- 
j  the  necestiityof  things*  In  the  completion  of  the  act 
ich  be  passed  over  to  CathoHcismf  Henry  associated 
With  tbat  national  eentiraent  of  the  French  Catboiiea^ 
waj&  repreaentM  by  the  **■  tierei-parti/'  and  the  party 
the  ^'^  political,"  and  which  had  u^  the  prospect  of 
ining  the  ascendancy  iu  Finnce^ 
wa?  in  fact  merely  that  ^^  Catholic  opposition,"  which 
itered  roand  the  hanuers  of  legitimacy  aod  natiomU  in- 
ui€0,  for  the  pnrpofie  of  resisting  the  eccleaia^tcal  and 
I  iittereeta.  But  how  greatly  had  it  no^  increa^d  in 
and  importance  !  It  had  without  qnestioti  predo- 
e  in  the  pnblic  opinion  of  the  country ;  the  people 
lOtit  Fr&noe  declared  for  it^  if  not  openly,  at  lea^t  in 
It  now  attained  a  fizm  internal  support  from  the 
of  religion  in  the  king,  that  prince  moreoyer  so  war- 
generons,  and  so  successiaL  Thus  enforced  and  ex« 
tlus  party  once  more  appeared  befoto  the  pope,  and 
d  his  recognition  and  blessing.  What  gloiy  wonld  he 
and  how  effectnal  an  influence,  if  he  woold  now  at 
3dare  himself  without  circumlocution  in  its  £iyonr! 
ere  was  still  so  much  depending  on  it  The  prelates 
d  received  the  king  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  had 
done  so  only  with  the  express  condition  that  he 
mrail  on  the  pope  to  accord  him  ah8olution.t  This 
>  earnestly  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  members  of 
gne,  with  whom  Henry  had  commenced  negotiations.} 
^h  promises  are  not  iJways  performed,  it  is  yet  un- 
Me  that  the  papal  absolution,  had  it  been  granted  at 
ment,  would  have  produced  important  effects  on  the 

Hemy  had  resohred  on  this  in  April,  1593,  la  proTed  by  his 
be  grand-doke  of  Tuacany,  dated  26tii  of  that  montii.— Gallnzzi, 
I  Grandncato,  torn.  t.  p.  160. 

clergy  had  given  him  absolution,  on  condition  that  he  should  send 
approTal  of  the  pope  for  what  they  had  done.] — Cayet,  58, 390. 
roy,  Memoirea.     Coll,  Vniv.  62,  186, 
B  2 
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course  of  events.  Heniy  lY.  sent  one  of  the  great  nobles  of 
his  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  to  solicit  this  from  the  pope, 
and  a  tmce  was  agreed  on  while  awaiting  the  reply. 

But  Clement  was  distrustful  and  waij.  As  the  hopes  of  a 
religions  ambition  had  influenced  Sixtns  Y.,  so  did  the  fear  ol 
being  dooeived  and  involyed  in  yezatious  consequences  re- 
strain Clement  YIII.  He  still  felt  apprehensive  lest  Henry 
should,  after  all,  return  to  Protestantism,  as  he  had  done  once 
before,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  believe  the  king  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Catholic  church,  until  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  c<Ae  and  whisper  it  in  his  ear.  He  looked 
around  him  and  found  the  greater  part  of  the  Curia  still  adverse 
to  the  French.  A  pamphlet  still  appeared  fro^i  time  to  time, 
in  which  the  assertion  ¥ras  reiterated,  that  Henry  lY.,  bmng, 
as  he  was,  **  hroreticus  relapsus,"  could  not  receive  abeolotion, 
even  from  the  pope  himself.  Clement  did  not  feel  courage 
to  offer  a  defiance  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  this  opinion 
was  put  forward  and  maintained.*  And  was  not  the 
]>arty,  thus  entreating  his  forgiveness,  still  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  claims  of  the  Romish  church?  ^^Rebeb  to  the 
crown  and  the  church,"  as  he  expressed  himself, — "  bastards, 
the  children  of  the  bondwoman  and  not  of  the  wife,  while 
the  Leaguers  have  proved  themselves  the  true  sons."t  Con- 
sidered from  this  point  of  view,  it  would  without  doubt  have 
required  some  resolution  to  grant  their  request,  and  Cl^nent 
could  not  man  himself  for  the  effort.*  The  duke  of  Nevers 
entered  Rome  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  high  rank,  as 
well  as  of  the  weight  attached  to  his  mission.  He  expected 
to  be  received  with  joy,  and  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect.  The  king's  letter,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  was  conceived  in  a  similar  tone.     The  pope  thought  it 

*  Lea  intimidations  qui  forent  futes  an  Pape  Clement  VIII.  par  le 
due  de  Sesaa;  not  yeiy  authentic,  however,  and  printed  long  since  in  the 
M^oires  de  M.  le  Due  de  NcTen,  ii.  716,  although  given  by  Capefigne, 
Histoire  de  la  lUforme,  torn,  viii.,  as  something  new. 

t  Disp.  20  Ag.  1593.  Relation  of  Henry's  conyeraiou  :  [The  pope  was 
but  little  moved  by  these  advices,  and  altogether  continued  with  his  mind 
involved  in  the  usaal  doubts  and  perplexities.]  He  told  the  Venetisn 
ambassador,  that  Henry  was  and  would  remain  **  hoereticus  relapsus;" 
and  that  his  conversion  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 

X  Relatio  dictorum  a  Clemente  VIII.  papa,  die  28  Dec.  1593,  iD 
Consistorio. — M^.  de  Nevers,  ii.  638. 
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i  MM  i(  Henry  ba^l  not  only  been  long  a  Catholic,  but 
l^li  be  b»J  come  like  &  second  ClLarlemo^e,  from  & 
r  over  the  enomiea  of  the  church*  Kevore  waa  quite 
[  to  find  Uimbelf  so  coldly  receiveil^  tmd  to  see  how  in- 
It  ;Ln  oftf  W£m  turned  to  hU  pn^poeaU^  When  he  found 
efforts  fruitless^  be  ft£ked  the  pope  at  length  what  the 
lould  do  to  merit  bvour  from  bis  holineae.  The  pope 
f  that  there  were  theologians  enough  in  Franco  to 
t  him  on  that  head.  "  But  wilt  jour  holiness  be  eati^fied 
rhat  the  theologians  ehail  decide  T'  To  this  the  pope 
i  A  reply-  He  would  not  even  cotifiider  the  duke  a£ 
adoT  £roni  Henry,  but  only  u^  liouis  Gonzo^  duke  of 
^  He  did  not  wieh  their  converfiatious  to  be  oonsi- 
aa  official  comiuunicationB,  but  aimply  aa  private  dia^ 
^  and  waE  not  to  be  prevnlled  on  to  give  any  written 
n*  '^  Nothing  retuains  to  me,"  remarked  Ncvera  to 
&1  Toledo,  by  whom  he  ^ae  infonned  of  the  pope's  do- 
ation,  ^*'  but  to  lament  the  misfortunes  that  France  will 
9  endure  from  the  rage  of  the  soldiery,  when  the  war 
forth  anew."  The  cardinal  said  not  a  word,  but  he 
Nevers  left  Rome,  and  gave  expression  to  his  dis- 
re  in  bitter  reports.* 

I  have  rarely  much  feeling  except  for  their  own 
gJ  situation.  The  Roman  Curia  understood  only  what 
advantage  to  itself.  We  can  find  no  true  sympathy 
>  £Ate  of  France  in  its  proceedings. 
B  true  that  we  know  enough  of  this  pontiff  to  belieye 
le  did  not  mean  absolutely  to  repulse  the  adherents 
iry  IV. ;  least  of  all  would  he  do  that  now,  when  their 
tb  was  so  much  greater  than  formerly.  On  the  con- 
he  assured  a  secret  agent,  that  the  king  had  only  to 
limself  completely  Ca&iolic,  and  absolution  should  not 
knting.  It  is  characteristic  of  Clement,  that  while 
lie  he  so  stubbornly  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in 
turn  of  Heniy  to  the  Catholic  faith,  yet,  in  private, 

ro  writiDgs,  bat  almoft  entirely  to  the  nme  purport : "  Diieonrs  de 
fit  M.  de  Nevers  k  son  voyage  de  Rome  en  I'um^  1593/'  and 
>ar8  de  la  legation  de  M.  le  due  de  Neven/'  both  in  the  second 
of  the  M^moires  de  Nevers,  before  mentimied,  the  first  almost 
in  in  Cayet ;  extracts  in  Thuanus  and  Davila,  and  lately,  as  if  from 
m  sonrces,  in  Cape^gns, 
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he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  gnmd  duke  of  Tnsetnj, 
that  he  would  jet  make  no  objection  to  any  thing  the  deny 
of  France  might  decide  on  doing.*  The  grand  duke  was  & 
empowered  to  communicate  ^vourable  expressions  on  ths 
part  of  the  pope  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  rojaliatat 
But)  in  all  this,  he  thought  only  of  securing  himself;  andthv 
the  affairs  of  finance  were  left  to  do  as  thej  could. 

The  truce  was  at  an  end.     The  sword  was  once  mom 
drawn — all  was  again  depending  on  the  fortune  of  war. 

But  here  the  superiority  of  Hennr  became  at  once  and 
decidedly  manifest.     To  the  conmianders  opposing  him,  that 
finnness  of  conviction,  which  had  formerly  secured  them  sd 
strong  a  position,  was  now  wholly  wanting. »  The  docCiiafli 
of  the  political  par^,  the  conyersion  of  the  king,  and  Hm 
successful  progress  of  his  fortunes,  had  shaken  the  oppositioB 
of  all.     One  after  another  went  over  to  his  side,  wilhoil 
regarding  the  want  of  the  papal  absolution.     Yitri,  the  cobh 
mandant  of  Meaux,  who  no  longer  received  the  pay  of  Hi 
troops  from  the  Spaniards,  was  the  first ;  and  he  was  foUowsd  ;* 
by  Orleans,  Bouigee,  and  Rouen.     The  most  important  eon*  ^ 
sideration  now  was,  the  turn  affairs  would  take  in  Fmml  |^ 
The  political  or  national  party  had  there  obtained  a  deddsd  \ 
preponderance.     After  many  vicissitudes,  it  had  gained  over  ? 
the  first  fiunilies,  and  had  filled  the  most  important  pkeei  * 
from  its  own  members.     The  armed  citizens  were  auei^  ! 
commanded  by  men  of  the  prevalent  opinions.    The  H6ta   > 
de  Ville  was  directed  by  the  same  party.     The  pr6vdt  dei  f 
marchands  and  the  eohevins  belonged  to  it  with  only  one  f- 
exception.     Under  these  circumstances,  no  further  impedi-  -- 
ment  could  now  exist  to  the  return  of  the  king,  which  took  i 
place  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1594.     Henry  I V.  was  amaael   : 
to  find  himself  received  with  acclamations  so  joyful,  by  a 
people  from  whom  he  had  so  long  experienced  the  molt 
obstinate  resistance,  and  thought  he  might  justly  infer  that  ' 
they  had  been  previously  acting  under  Uie  force  of  a  tynsk*  . 
nous  government;  but  this  was  not  altogether  true.     Tbe ^ 
spirit  of  the  League  really  had  been  predominant  over  ths  '• 
minds  of  men,  although  another  had  now  taken  its  place. 
The  king's  return  wa^  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  65 ;  Vita  et  Gestis  ClementiB  Till. 
t  Darila,  lib.  jut.  p.  939.     • 
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'  %  poGtml  ofAoioii.  The  LeigMn  Bcyw  endured 
~  nkr  to  iiioeefliej  had  BD  often  inilieted.  Thdr 
[  Ibnndeni  end  ehiefr— 4he  linnnideUe  Booeher, 
r  eoBHqde^-left  the  eity  with  the  Spenidi  trooML  Moie 
■a  %  linndied,  who  ireie  ooneidered  the  meet  dengeroofl^ 
mfiimalFfheniehed.  AU  the  anthoritiee,  with  the  whole 
foklioB,  tooktheonthof  allfiftuoioe.  ErentheSoibonne— : 
eose  aMMR  ODeyntte  memDenL  end  a 


nhen^  and  among  them  the  xeetor 
me  wairBtrnty  himeelfi  weie  hamahed — gnve  in  its  adhenon 
the  nliag  ofouone.  How  diflbrant  were  ite  peaent  de- 
■0118  from  ihoee  of  the  year  1589.  The  Soibonne  now 
kwnrle4gad  thai  all  power  oomee  from  God,  aeeording  to 
e  lUiteenth  daNpler  of  Bomane ;  that  whoerer  oppoeee  the 
^g^  withrtandi  Uod  ale<s  and  wJbjeeto  himedf  to  damnati<m> 
kk  aawmbly  reprobated  the  opinion  that  obedience  might 
I  Ittwfiilly  refaeed  to  a  king,  because  be  was  not  aeknow- 
Iged  bj  the  pope,  as  the  suggestion  of  wicked  and  ill- 
iTiaed  men.  TIm  members  of  the  nniyersitj  now  took  the 
kth  of  fidelity  to  Heniy  IV.  in  a  body.  Sector,  dean, 
eologians,  dectetiBts,  physicians,  artists,  monks,  and  conyen- 
ala,  students  and  officers,  all  pledged  themselyes  to  shed 
lair  Uood  for  his  defence.  Nay,  more  than  that,  the  nniyer- 
tj  inadtnted  a  campaign  against  the  Jesoits,  on  the  gronnd 
'  this  its  new  orthodoxy,  accosing  them  of  seditions  prin- 
ples;  whidi  prindite  tiiey  had,  in  &ct,  bnt  lately  shared; 
id  reproaching  them  with  their  attachment  to  Spanish 
tereets.  The  Jesuits  defended  themselyes  for  some  time 
ilh  good  effect ;  bnt  in  that  same  year,  a  man  named  Jean 
hastel,*  who  had  attended  their  schools,  made  an  attempt  to 
■aaniate  the  king,  and  admitted,  in  the  conrse  of  his 
lamination,  that  he  had  often  heard  the  Jesoits  declare 
lat  a  man  might  lawfully  slay  a  king  who  was  not  xecon* 

^  Jgficiqi,  jMBTtii  T.  Kb.  xiL  n.  13,  ghres  tiia  foUowing  descriptioa  of 
t  erimiiMl :  [Tlie  dispodtioii  of  the  youtii  was  gloomy  and  morose, 
s  morali  were  depraTed,  his  mind  was  disqoieted  hy  the  remembrance 
foime,  and  of  one  in  particalar,  that  of  havfaig  ill-treated  his  mother.  .  .  . 
iirMncB,  the  avenger  of  crimes,  continued  to  tortore  his  mind,  bewil- 
Bcd  by  dread  fears  ;  to  mitigate  these  (qnem  ntleniret),  either  deprived 
r  reason,  or  urged  on  by  hellish  fury,  he  formed  the  design  of  a  mon- 
iDos  parricide,  by  which,  haying  done  sendee  to  religion  and  the 
ialin,  he  mi^t  the  better,  as  he  madly  imagined,  obtain  forglvenew  of 
is  sins.  J 
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ciled  to  the  church.  This  event  made  it  impossible  for  tht 
Order  to  oppose  itself  any  longer  to  the  asoendanoj  of  the 
party  against  which  they  had  hitherto  so  constantly  laboand. 
The  populace  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  stoimnig 
their  college;  and  all  the  members  of  the  sodety  were  al 
length  condemned,  as  seducers  of  youth,  disturbers  of  llie 
public  peace,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state^  to  qvH 
the  kingdom  within  fourteen  days.*  Thus  did  those  opinioBi^ 
which  had  first  appeared  as  opposition,  and  had  confirmed  thai 
hold,  from  a  small  and  feeble  commencement,  gradually  gam 
possession  of  Paris  and  the  kingdom,  while  they  droye  tneir 
antagonists  from  the  field.  Changes  of  similar  chanMster 
took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  French  dominions.  New  sub- 
missions were  daily  made  to  the  king's  authority.  He  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres ;  prayers  were  pat  up 
for  liim  in  all  the  pulpits ;  the  monastic  orders  acknowledged 
him;  he  exercised  those  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  are  of  such  high  significance,  without  *  oppo- 
sition ;  and  herein  found  occasion  to  shew  himself  a  good 
Catholic.  Wherever  the  ritual  of  the  church  had  been  de- 
parted from  during  fhe  late  troubles,  he  took  care  to  re- 
establish it ;  and  where  it  had  maintained  itself  in  exolunre 
possession,  he  solemnly  confirmed  to  it  the  right  of  doing  so.  All 
this  he  did  without  haying  yet  been  reconciled  with  ti^e  pope. 

It  had,  however,  now  become  urgently  necessary  to  the 
pontiff  himself,  that  the  means  of  a  reconciliation  should  be 
considered. t  If  he  had  delayed  longer,  a  schism  might  have 
been  occasioned.  An  entirely  separate  church  might  have 
been  established. 

It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  still  opposed  themaelyet 
to  this  reconciliation.  They  maintained  that  Henry  was  bj 
no  means  a  true  convert ;  that  the  time  when  a  schism  was 
most  to  be  apprehended,  was  when  he  should  have  receiyed 
absolution  :X  they  even  particularized  the  occasions  on  which     \ 


*  Annnie  Literae  Societatis  Jesu,  1596,  p.  350.     [Such  is  the  < 
tion  remaining  after  onr  late  shipwreck,  that  we  have  not  yet  coUecCed  all 
oar  scattered  goods  and  mnnimenti.] 

t  On  the  5th  of  Not.  1594,  the  Venetian  ambassador  fint  mentioiis 
findmg  the  pope  [more  faTOurably  inclined  than  of  old]  towards  the 
affairs  of  France. 

t  Ossat  I  M.  de  VUleroy,  Rome,  6  Dec.  1594.— Lettres  d'Oiiat,  i.  53. 
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I  likaljr  to  lumk  out*  Tbe  pope  had  still  to  ezordie 
IwiMo  molntimi  befoie  he  ooiikT  plaoe  himBell  in  oppo- 
tioo  to  tiboea  whose  power  eneompflMd  him^  and  who  had 
lMg»  fttitf  in  the  Onria.  It  was  no  Ught  thing  to  aepante 
OMMf  fiEom  opinions  that  were  oonndered  orthodox;  for 
hidi  Us  pndeeesBon  had  so  often  employed  thdr  weapons^ 
■ritul  and  tonporal,  and  to  whieh  he  had  himsdt  for 
mmy  JBW*  given  his  sanction.  He  peroeiTed,  neT«rthelee8» 
■i  aU  dehj  mnst  now  he  u^nrioos,  and  that  he  most  ex- 
Mtnotliingnioze  from  the  oi^iontepar^.  He  was  conTUioed 
nft  tba  partgf  now  piedominant  in  France,  thongh  in  i|»ixitiHd 
b»  Mpoong  the  rigid  doctrines  to  a  certain  eztenti  jet 
■played  an  obnous  mnpathy  with  the  interests  of  Borne  in 
nponl  matteri  The  adyerse  feeling  mi^it^  perhaps,  he 
snoredy  when  the  &Tonrable  sentiment  would  become  more 
nulaUe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Clement  now  shewed  him- 
tf  dispoeed  to  concession  at  the  first  word  addressed  to  him. 
Fe  hare  roports  of  the  negotiations  by  the  French  plenipo- 
mUaiy  IXOsBat ;  they  are  agreeable,  instraotive,  and  worth 
eading  ;  bat  I  do  not  find  that  he  had  any  great  difficulties 
y  oyercome.  It  would  be  useless  to  fdlow  the  proceedings 
1  detMl ;  the  general  state  of  affairs  had  already  determmel 
be  pope.  The  only  question  remainiog  was,  whether  Henry 
roald,  on  his  part,  agree  to  certain  demands  to  be  made  by 
he  pontiffl  Those  who  were  unfavourable  to  the  proposed 
eeenciliatkm  would  willingly  have  raised  these  demands  to 
he  utmost,  maintaining  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  church 
eqnired  the  most  effectual  securities;  but  Clement  remained 
iim  to  the  more  moderate  conditions.  He  required,  par- 
icnlarly,  the  restoration  of  Catholidsm  in  Beam ;  the  intro- 
laetion  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  fur  as 
ksj  were  compatible  with  hie  laws  of  the  kingdom;  an 
saet  allowance  of  the  concordat,  and  the  education  of  the 
isir-preenmptiye  to  the  crown,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  in  the 
Iktholic  fiuth.  It  was  still  veiy  desirable  for  Henry  that 
le  should  be  recondled  with  the  papal  see.  His  power  was 
SMed  on  his  conversion  to  Catholicism ;  and  this  act  would 
eeove  its  full  authenticity  only  from  the  accordance  of  abso- 
ition  by  the  pope ;  for  though  by  far  the  greater  number 
;xve  in  their  adhesion,  yet  there  were  still  some  who  mada 
*  See  Appendix,  No,  70,  fection  3. 
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ihe  want  of  this  a  pretext  for  their  oontiimed  oppod- 
iioD.*  Henry  assented  to  these  conditions  with  little  diffieoltjr: 
he  had  already  prepared  their  fnlfilment  in  some  degiee  of 
his  own  accord,  and  had  it  much  at  heart  to  prove  himself  a 
good  Catholic.  Howerer  greatly  increased  his  power  had 
become  since  the  mission  of  Nerers,  yet  the  letter  in  whidi 
he  now  entreated  absolution  from  the  pontiff  sounds  modi 
more  humble  and  submissive  than  the  former.  ^*  The  king^* 
it  declaiesjt  *^  returns  to  the  feet  of  your  holinees^  moA 
beseeches  yon  in  all  humility,  by  the  boweLs  of  our  hoxi 
Jesus  Christ,  that  you  deign  to  confer  upon  him  your  hx^ 
bles^ng  and  your  supreme  absolution.'*  The  pope  was  en- 
tirely satisfied.^ 

Nothing  further  now  remained  but  that  the  college  of  oai^ 
dinals  should  declare  its  assent  But  Clement  would  not 
permit  the  question  to  be  laid  before  a  r^nlarly  assemUsd 
consistory,  where  a  recurrence  to  resolutions  adopted  under  a 
different  class  of  circumstances  might  easily  have  occasioned 
undesirable  results.  The  cardinals  were  invited  to  give  their 
opinions  to  the  pontifi^  each  in  a  special  audience ;  an  expe- 
dient that  had  frequently  been  adopted  before  on  simUtf 
occasions.  Having  received  them  all,  he  declared  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  were  favourable  to  the  absolution. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  completion  of 

*  Du  Perron  an  Roi,  6  Not.  1595  :  [It  would  be  a  snperfliiow  dii- 
course  here  to  mast  on  the  advantage  yon  may  derire  from  the  Ctvoor  and 
authority  of  this  Holy  See,  for,  being  in  your  handsi  it  may  senre  you  as  a 
useful  instrument  not  only  to  replace  and  to  preserve  your  subjeeti  ni 
peace  and  obedience,  but  also  to  prepare  for  you  all  sorts  of  greatnesi 
beyond  your  kingdom  ;  or  at  die  least  to  keq>  your  enenuea  in  sooie  ter 
and  order,  by  the  dread  of  that  same  authority  of  which  they  bifa 
availed  themselves  to  trouble  your  states  and  people.] — ^Lea  Ambaassdoi 
du  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  i.  27. 

f  Requ^  du  Roi,  among  the  remarks  of  Amelot  in  Ossat,  i.  160. 

t  The  court  of  Rome  still  considered  the  resolution  impradeot  and 
hanirdous.  Dolfino,  Relatione :  [The  pope  has  found  means  to  ezp«fils 
the  most  serious  affairs,  not  only  well,  but  with  the  utmost  celerity.  For 
in  spite  of  the  many  well-known  obstacles  raised  before  him,  he  bestowed 
his  benediction  on  tiie  French  king,  received  him  into  the  boaom  of  tiie 
church,  and  sent  him  a  legate,  when  every  one  discouraged  his  doing  so. 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  for  his  dignity  to  send  one  before  the 
king  had  sent  his  ambassador  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  affair  the  authority  of 
your  signory  availed  no  little,  for  so  his  holiness  told  me  in  regard  to  cer* 
tain  services  that  I  performed  at  that  time  in  your  name.] 
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OBJ,  wliieli  took  place  on  the  17&  of  Deeember, 
be  pontiff's  throne  was  erected  before  the  chnreh  of 
ike  cardinals  and  Cniia  leyerently  sanonndmg  their 
The  petitioD  of  Henxy,  with  the  conditions  to 
bad  assented,  were  read  alond.  The  representative 
let  Christian  king  thereapcm  threw  himself  at  the 
•  pope^  who^  tooching  him  li^tlj  with  a  wand,  thns 
£»  ahsolntion.  The  paiial  see  once  more  Mppeaied 
aasion  in  all  the  nlendonr  of  its  ancient  aathoriQr.* 
is  ceremony  waii^  m  hat,  the  manifestation  of  a  great 
stnally  se6nred.  The  mling  power  in  France^  now 
itsdf  and  firmty  seated,  was  again  become  Oi^iolic. 
t  conseqnentij  was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 

new  central  p<»nt  for  Ciitholicism  was  formed  in 
try,  and  from  this  a  most  efficient  influence  mnst 

proceed. 

nore  nearly  contemplated,  this  event  is  seen  to  offer 
ct  aspects. 

act  by  the  immediate  inflnenoe  of  the  pope,  nor  by 
iained  by  the  rigidly  Catholic  party,  that  France 
recoyered;  it  was  rather  by  the  union  of  opinions 
aedium  between  the  two  extremes  of  party.  This 
I  indeed  brought  about  by  the  superior  force  of  that 
3h  had  at  first  constituted  the  opposition.  It  fol- 
it  the  French  church  assumed  a  position  entirely 
Tom  that  accorded  to  those  of  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
vrly  established  church  of  Germany.  It  submitted 
le,  but  this  was  done  with  a  freedom  and  essential 
noe  proceeding  from  its  origin,  and  the  consciousness 
was  never  again  resigned.  Thus  the  papal  see  was 
haying  the  right  to  consider  France  as  a  complete 

le  second  aspect,  the  political  side,  presented  the 
ortant  advantages.  The  lost  balance  of  power  was 
Two  great  sovereignties,  each  jealous  of  the  other, 
involved  in  continual  strife  and  conflict,  kept  each 
thin  due  limits;  both  were  Catholic,  and  might 
iy  be  guided  into  the  same  direction ;  but  in  any  case, 

;,  who  is  generally  very  circumrtantial,  passes  rapidly  over  this 
[**  All  was  done,"  he  says,  "  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dijgnity 
ft  Christi/uj  crown.  "J    But  this  was  not  the  general  opVxnon. 
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the  pope  ajBsumed  between  them  a  podtion  <^  &r  more  perfeeft 
independence  than  his  predecesaorB  had  for  a  long  time  foond 
it  possible  to  attain.  From  those  fetters,  hitherto  thxovn 
about  him  by  the  Spanish  preponderance,  he  was  now,  torn 
great  extent,  freed. 

This  political  result  was  indeed  brought  into  yiew  only  by 
the  progress  of  events.  It  was  on  the  lapse  of  Ferraxa  to  the 
papal  see  that  French  influence  first  became  again  manifsst  ii 
the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  this  was  an  event  which  in  many 
respects  was  of  so  great  an  importance  to  the  progress  of 
political  power  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  that  we  may  for  a 
moment  allow  it  to  divert  our  attention,  as  it  did  that  of  oon^ 
temporaries,  from  the  affairs  of  religion.  We  will  begin  widi 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  duchy  under  the  last  of  iti 
princes. 


i 


§  7.  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  IL 

It  has  been  finequently  assumed  that  Ferrara  was  in  a  pe- 
culiarly prosperous  condition  under  the  last  prince  of  tbe 
family  of  Este.  This  is  nevertheless  merely  an  illusion,  and  has 
originated,  like  so  many  others,  from  antipathy  to  the  secular 
dominion  of  Rome. 

Montaigne  visited  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  II.  He  admired 
the  broad  streets  of  the  city  and  its  handsome  palaces,  but  he 
remarked  that  it  looked  desolate  and  depopulated,  as  tra- 
vellers  have  so  frequently  done  in  our  own  days.*  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
dams  and  the  regulation  of  the  waters,  but  neither  the  daxna 
nor  the  streams  and  canals  were  kept  in  good  order.  Inun- 
dations were  not  unfrequent.  The  Volana  and  Primero  were 
suffered  to  become  choked  with  sand,  so  that  their  navigatioD 
was  totally  suspended.t 

It  would  be  even  more  erroneous  to  believe  the  subjects  d 

*  Montaigne,  Voyage,  i.  22&— 231. 

-f  An  account  of  tl:^  States  of  the  Church,  about  the  herinniiig  of  ^ 
seventeenth  century,  declares  that  the  duke  had  transferred  the  peManti 
whose  duty  it  was  to  labour  on  the  Po,  to  his  own  property  of  Meada 
ao  that  the  necessary  works  on  the  river  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  eon)* 
not  be  restored.— Inff.  Politt.  torn.  iz. 
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6ee  or  hvpff-  Alfonso  IL  enforoed  the 
>  of  Us  ssflheqiier  with  oztreme  seTority.  On  the  eon- 
lusioa  of  Sffwr  eoiSfcnek,  were  it  only  for  a  loan,  one-tenth  of 
he  sneoat  ftu  to  the  doke^  and  he  leried  a  tenth  on  eveiy 
rtiele  that  eatered  the  eity.  He  had  the  monopoly  of  salt, 
nd  hwttfc—cd  the  tnde  in  <m1  with  a  new  tax.  By  the  ad- 
lee  of  Christohno  &  Finme^  his  eommisaioner  of  customs,  he 
imlij  took  the  tnde  in  floor  and  bread  into  his  own  hands. 
Ibae  a^ght  Tsntoie  to  proonre  these  first  neeessaries  of  life 
ODOBpi  fron  the  dneal  offieen,  nor  did  any  man  dare  eren  to 
PmI  »  bowl  of  flour  to  his  neighbour.*  The  nobles  themselves 
wmm  not  pennitted  to  hnnt  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  then 
mn  nefwr  allowed  to  use  more  than  three  dogs.  One  day 
is  men  were  seen  hanging  in  the  market-plaoe ;  dead  phea- 
■nts  were  tied  to  thmr  foet,  and  this  was  said  to  be  in  token 
d  their  having  been  shot  while  poaching  on  the  dncal  pre- 


It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  writers  who  insist  on  the  pros- 
perity and  activity  of  Ferraia  cannot  mean  to  speak  of  the 
MKintTy  or  the  city,  but  simply  of  the  court. 

In  those  storms  that  convulsed  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
■zteenth  eentuiy,  in  which  so  many  prosperous  families  and 
■^ty  principauties  were  totally  ruined,  and  when  all  Italy 
nms  shaken  to  its  centre,  the  house  of  Este  succeeded  in  main- 
feaining  its  ground,  and  by  the  union  of  political  address  with 
rtoat-hearted  self-defence,  had  managed  to  weather  all  dan- 
pr.  Other  ({ualities  were  also  united  to  these.  Who  has  not 
read  of  that  race  which,  as  Bojardo  expresses  himself,  was 
destined  to  maintain  all  bravery,  virtue,  courtesy,  and  social 
gttety  alive  in  the  world  ;t  or  of  its  dweUing -place,  which,  as 

*  Frinit  Memorie  per  la  Storia  cB  Ferran,  torn.  it.  p.  364 ;  and  more 
rly  Manolesio,  Relatione  di  Ferrara  :  [The  duke  is  less  beloved 


hk  predeeeMon,  and  that,  because  of  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of 


»  da  Flume,  called  II  Frisato,  *'  the  scarred  "  (Sfregiato),  his 
casaptiollcr  of  taxes.  II  Frisato  offered  to  sell  goods,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pecmle,  at  much  lower  prices  than  others,  and  yet  to  derire  large 

rfiu  for  his  excellency.   The  affair  pleased  Alfonso  well ;  but  though 
Firisato  aatiafies  the  duke  by  giving  him  the  sums  he  expected,  he  does 
asC  please  the  people,  to  whom  he  sells  things  very  bad  in  qudity,  and 
mtf  dear  as  to  price.] 
f  Bojardo,  Orlando  Innamorato,  ii.  22. 

"  Da  questa  (stirpe)  fia  servato  ogni  valore, 
Q^  hoatade  et  ogni  corteda. 
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Ariosto  sajs,  was  adorned,  not  only  wiui  9mphbtoj9l  i«]aee% 
but  with  fair  studiee  also  and  exceUent  manners.*     Bat  if  iIm 


houae  of  Este  had  the  merit  of  bestowing  patronage  on  i 
and  poetry,  it  has  been  richly  rewarded.  The  memory  of 
tiiat  splendour  and  power  which  so  rapidly  pass  awa^,  his 
been  perpetuated  by  great  authors  in  works  that  must  lire  far 
oyer. 

As  matters  had  stood  under  the  earlier  dukes  of  Fenaiaiii 
Alfonso  II.  sought  to  maintain  them.  His  yiews  and  objeoH 
of  pursuit  were  similar  to  those  of  his  predecesson. 

He  had  not  indeed  to  sustain  the  yiolenoe  of  oonflict  tj 
which  they  were  assailed,  but  being  continually  inyolyed  ia 
dissensions  with  Florence,  and  Yiot  feeling  yeiy  secure  of  As 
pope,  who  was  his  feudal  lord,  he  held  himself  constantly  ia 
an  attitude  of  defence.  Next  to  Padua,  Ferraia  was  repiitsl 
the  strongest  fortress  in  Italy.-  Twenty-seyen  thousand  met 
were  enrolled  in  the  militia,t  and  Alfonso  laboured  to  ea- 
courage  a  military  spirit  in  his  people.  Desiring  to  strengthei 
himself  by  a  fnendship  sufficiently  important  to  counter- 
balance the  fayour  enjoyed  by  Tuscany  at  the  court  of  Bome^ 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Grerman  emperors.  He  not  un- 
£requently  trayersed  the  Alps  with  a  splendid  train,  received 
the  hand  of  an  Austrian  princess  in  marriage,  and  is  rep<Mrted 
to  have  used  the  German  language.  In  1566  he  maxchsd 
into  Hungary,  to  the  aid  of  the  emperor  against  the  TvAm, 
with  a  body  of  troops  fourteen  thousand  strong. 

The  prosperity  of  literature  increased  greatly  under  hif 

Amore,  leggiadrii,  state  giocando 
Tn  quella  gente  fiorita  xiel  mando/' 
[Be  still  transmitted  by  that  faTonred  race 
*        Which  in  the  world's  respect  doth  foremost  shine, 
Love,  honour,  yalonr,  courtesy,  and  grace, 
Each  gentle  virtue  and  each  art  divine. — C.  F.] 
*  Ariosto,  Orhmdo  Furioso,  xxzv.  6« 

**  Non  pur  di  mura  e  d'ampli  tetti  regj* 
Ma  di  bei  studi  e  di  costumi  egregi." 
[Nor  for  its  walls  alone  and  royal  towers. 
But  eke  for  learning  fair  and  for  the  Graces'  bowen.— C.  F.] 
t  Relatione  sopra  la  Romagna  di  Ferrara  :  [All  subjects  aqpable  of 
bearing  arms  were  inscribed  in  the  lists  of  the  militia  by  the  miUtary 
conmiissioner  deputed  for  that  purpose.    They  were  compelled  to  hold 
themselves  constantly  ready  to  serve  on  foot  or  horseback,  according  to 
their  means,  and  in  return  they  enjoyed  certain  exemptions.] 


Hi||a»  I  do  not  indeed  know  of  way  wantry  whue  Urn 
flftMB  witk  the  etato  baa  been  moie  doeelT  intinaini 
ot  tbe  ttniv«nit7»   Pignn  and  Monteoatino^ 


■MMJMiinily  pnme  nunistan  of  the  dnchy,  and  thii 
■ft  inlinoiiiiidqg  their  liteiaiy  bbonia.  It  ia  at  leart 
n  thai  P!gn%  wbUe  oondnotinff  the  go?«nunent,  etill 
■ed  hii  lertuei^  and  even  poUiahed  a  book  firom  time 
neu*  Battiite  Gnarini,  the  author  of  the  '•FMor 
*  waa  aent  aa  ambaawdor  to  Yenioe^  and  afterwaxda  to 
d.      Era  naaeeaoo  PutriB,  thonrii  engaged  in  the 

ahaftnae  aal;|efltB»  jet  apeaka  in  high  tenna  of  the 

aim  eaqpeneneed  from  the  ooort    All  theae  weie  of 
;  aeientifie  diaeaariona  wore  fcUowed  bj  prcmoA- 
tonoldag  Tuiona  diapoted  qneationa  of  k>ye,  anon  &r 
pfe  aa  were  onoe  handled  b^  Taaao,  who  waa  at  one 
1  n  member  of  the  nniTomtj.    Sometimee  the  court 
dbentncal  repreaentationB,  at  others  a  similar  entertain- 
iraa  o£fered  by  the  nniyendty ;  bat  this  theatre  possessed 
erarj  attractions,  since  attempts  were  continnallv  made 
production  of  new  forms,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
ion  of  the  pastoral  drama  must  be  ascribed,  as  also 
ndntion  of  the  opera.     Fenara  waa  sometimes  yisited 
gn  ambaasadora,  cardinals,  and  princes,  more  eq^edally 
\  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  Mantua,  Gnastalla,  and 
—occasionally  too  an  archduke  would  appear.    Then 
;  displayed  its  utmost  splendour;  tournaments  were 
which  the  nolnlity  of  the  laud  spared  no  cost ;  a 
knights  sometimes  assembled  and  tilted  in  the  court 
ihu».     There  were  also  representations  from  some 
vork,  or  legend  of  poetry,  as  the  names  given  to 
iciently  shew,—"  The  Temple  of    Lore,"  "The 
happiness,"  for  example.t    Enchanted  castles  were 
lefended,  and  conquered. 

so  :  [Signor  GioTambattUta  FSgna  is  the  priTate  lecretarT, 

lis  haiods  all  business  affairs  must  pass.   He  lectures  pablicly 

tsophy,  and  is  writing  the  history  of  the  house  of  Este ;  he  is 

an  orator,  and  an  excellent  poet ;  is  well  acquainted  with 

ngh  labouring  for  his  prince,  transacting  affairs,  and  writing 

xied,  he  does  not  neglect  his  studies,  bat  so  fiilfils  each  of 

ts,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  was  occupied  with  that  alone.] 

Tom   descriptions  which  appeared  at  the  time — ^from  the 

lore/*  for  exampJe^maj  be '/bond  in  Muratori,  SeniA, 
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It  was  the  most  extraordinaiy  union  of  poetiy,  kanuqg,  j 
politics,  and  chivalry.  The  pomp  of  dispUy  beouw  en*  - 
nobled  by  the  spirit  which  inspired  it,  and  which  offiand  k 
ample  amends  for  the  defects  of  the  means  emfdored. 

In  the  ''  Rime,"  as  well  as  in  the  Epic,  of  Taan,  thii    ^ 
court  is  presented  in  yery  Hyely  colours,  together  witii  thtt    ^ 
prince  (^'  in  whom  foroe  and  elevation  of  character  shone  so 
nobly  forth,  and  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  hs 
is  a  better  knight  or  general "),  his  wife,  and  above  all,  hk 
sisters.     The  elder  was  Lucretia,  who  passed  but  little  of  her  ^ 
time  with  her  husband  in  Urbino,  and  for  the  most  part  resided    1 
in  Ferrara,  exercising  no  slight  influence  over  public  affiun^     ^ 
though  still  more  earnestly  occupied  in  the  promotion  ol   | 
literary  interests,  to  which,  and  to  the  musical  genius  of  tho   f 
day,  her  patronage  gave  impulse  and  encouragement     It  was   1 
this  princess  who  secured  the  advancement  of  Tasso  at  tho    ^ 
court  of  Ferrara.     The  younger,  Leonora,  held  a  less  con-    1 
spicuous  position;  she  was  gentle  and  retiring  of  manner, 
and  delicate  in   health,   but  was  endowed  like  her  sister 
with  a  mind  of   great   force.*      Diiring    an    earthquake, 
both   refused  to   quit  the  palace.     Leonora  more  particu- 
larly displayed   a   stoical   indifference;    when,    at    length, 
they  yielded,  it  had  almost  been  too  late,  the  roof  fisdling  in 
ou  the  instant  of  their  departure.     Leonora  was  oonmdmd 
almost  a  saint ;  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  an  inunda- 
tion was  attributed  to  her  prayers.t     The  homage  offered  to 
them   by  Tasso  was  in  accordance  with   their    respective 
characters :  towards  the  younger,  restrained  and  subdued,  and 
as  one  who   controls  the  expression  of  his  thoughts;  his 
admiration  of  the  elder  was  more  unreserved ;  he  compared 
her  to   the  full-blown   fragrant  rose,   which  maturity  has 
deprived  of  no  charm,  &c.     Other  ladies  adorned  the  conrify 
circle  ;    among  them  were   Barbara  Sanseverina  and  her 
daughter  Leonora  Sanvitale.     Tasso  has  described,  with  in- 
Gomparablo  grace,  the  serene  self-possession  of  the  mother,  ^ 
and  the  radiant  charm  of  youthful  beauty  in  the  daughter;  no  f 

*  In  the  year  1566  the  conducted  the  regency  in  the  absence  of  tStut  ..- 

duke,  according  to  Manolesso,  [to  the  infinite  satiafiuTtion  of  the  ■u^ectfc  ■ 

She  has  not  married  (he  continues)  nor  will  she  marry,  bectose  oc  the  *? 

delicacy  of  her  health  ;  she  has  nererthelcss  a  very  high  spirit.]  \ 

t  Serassi,  Vita  di  Torqoato  Taiso,  p.  150.  i; 
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pottrait  oonM  place  them  more  dearly  before  ua.  Then  follow 
deecriptioiia  oi  yisita  to  the  rural  palaces  of  the  duke ;  of  the 
hantiiig  parties  and  other  amusements  entered  into  on  those 
occasioos ;  in  short,  of  the  whole  course  and  proceeding  of  that 
brilliant  life,  few  there  are  who  can  resist  the  impressiou 
which  those  descriptions,  in  their  rich  and  musical  flow» 
are  00  well  calculated  to  produce. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  such  impressions  that  we  must  entirely 
■urrender  ourselves.  The  same  power  by  which  the  country 
wms  maintained  in  so  implicit  an  obedience  did  not  fiul  to 
■lake  itself  felt  at  the  court  also. 

Theoe  scenes  of  poetiy  and  enjoyment  were  occasionally 
interropied  by  others  of  a  very  different  character  :  events  in 
which  the  most  exalted  were  as  little  spared  as  those  of  lower 
atation. 

One  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga  had  been  murdered,  and  all 
believed  the  young  Ercole  Contrario  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime :  it  was  at  least  known  that  the  murderers  had  found 
icfoge  on  one  of  his  estates.  The  duke  commanded  that 
they  should  be  given  up,  and  Contrario,  to  avoid  being 
aecnaed  by  them,  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  himself  and 
sent  their  dead  bodies  only  to  the  duke.  Hereupon  he  was 
himself  one  day  summoned  to  the  court,  and  received  au- 
dience on  the  2nd  of  August,  1 575.  The  house  of  Contrario 
was  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  of  Ferrara.  Ercole  was 
Us  last  remaining  scion;  yet  he  had  not  long  entered  the 
palace  before  he  was  carried  out  of  it  a  corpse.  The  duke 
aid  that  the  young  man  had  been  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy while  in  discourse  with  him ;  but  no  one  believed  the 
aaeition  ;  traces  of  violence  were  perceived  on  the  body ;  it 
was  indeed  acknowledged  by  the  friends  of  the  duke,  that 
their  lord  had  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  they  excused 
this  act,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  chosen  to  sully  a 
aame  so  illustrious  by  a  more  disgraceful  death.^ 

This  was  a  sort  of  justice  that  kept  every  one  in  terror,— 
the  rather,  as  the  possessions  of  the  family  had  by  this  event 
fdlen  to  the  duke. 

But  it  would  not  on  the  whole  have  been  advisable  for  any 
sue  to  have  opposed  himself  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 

*  Frizzi,  Memorie,  iv.  382. 

t  Wlkcn  Tasso  was  not  is  good  humour,  be  expressed  himself  \n  ^* 

VOL,    JL  P 
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■oTereign  will.t  This  court  was  indeed  Yfoy  daagexons  and 
slippery  ground.  All  the  sn'btlety  of  Monteeatino  oould  aot 
enable  him  to  retain  his  footing  to  the  last  The  moat  dis- 
tinguished preacher  in  Italy  was  at  that  time  Pkinigarol%  and 
he  had  been  indaoed  to  settle  at  Fenara,  but  not  withovt 
difficulty.  He  was  suddenly  banished  with  injurious  tIo- 
lence;  and  when  it  was  asked  for  what  crime  he  thus 
suffered,  the  only  one  adduced  was,  that  he  had  negotiated 
respecting  promotion  with  some  other  court  Neith^  oould 
the  changeful,  susceptible,  and  melancholy  Tasso  at  lei^th 
keep  his  ground  there ;  the  duke  seemed  attached  to  kui» 
felt  pleasure  in  listening  to  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the 
ducal  palaces  in  the  country ;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  comet 
the  descriptions  of  military  proceedings  that  appear  in  the 
^  Gerusalemme."  But  after  Tasso  had  shown  some  inciiiifr- 
tion  to  enter  the  sendee  of  the  Medici,  they  were  never 
cordially  friends.  The  hapless  poet  loft  Ferrara;  but  iai- 
pelled  by  an  irresistible  longing,  he  returned,  and  a  few 
reproachful  words,  uttered  in  an  access  of  melanAoly, 
sufficed  to  determine  the  duke  to  hold  the  unfortunate  man 
imprisoned  during  seven  long  years.* 

We  here  see  the  whole  character  of  the  Italian  principality, 
as  it  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century :  based  on  judioiously- 
calculated  political  relations,  it  was  absolute  and  unlimited 
in  the  power  of  its  internal  administration;  surrounded  bj 
splendour,  closely  connected  with  literature,  and  jealou 
even  of  tho  yery  appearance  of  power.  Extraordinaiy  aspect 
of  human  affairs  !  The  whole  power  and  all  the  reeounei 
of  a  country  produce  a  court,— the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
prince ;  finally,  then,  the  ultimate  product  of  all  this  gmtheied 
life  is  tho  self-sufficiency  of  the  sovereign.  From  his  positioa 
in  the  world,  the  obedience  he  receives,  the  reqwct  aocoided 
to  him,  there  results  only  the  sense  of  his  own  value^  the 
conviction  of  his  own  importance. 

Alfonso  II.  was  childless,  although  he  had  been  three 
ferent  terms  from  those  quoted  aboye.  In  a  letter  to  tiie  duke  of  UiUdo^ 
he  s&yB,  [because  I  knew  that  the  duke  was  natnnJIy  nraeb  diipoeed  to 
malignity,  and  full  of  a  certain  overweening  arrogance,  which  he  derifcs 
from  the  nobility  of  hit  blood,  and  from  the  consciousness  that  be  bM  of 
his  own  importance,  which  is  in  some  respects  certainly  real]. — ^LettBie» 
n.  284.  Opere,  torn.  ix.  188. 
1      •  Serassi,  Vita  del  Tssso,  p.  282. 
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MM  momed.  His  wkole  feding  is  ezpnand  in  tlie  peen- 
■r  mode  of  his  oondseft  nndor  theoe  eiieiiiiiBtaiioe& 

He  ked  two  pnnweei  to  seeore;  tbe  one  was,  to  prevent 
IB  subjects  firon  tliinking  it  poanUe  that  they  conld  M  off 
!€■!  lus  lioase;  tke  o&sr,  to  zeteoi  the  nomination  of  a 
■uiLiomor  in  his  own  liaikL%  and  to  aToid  laising  up  a  riral 
gaiasft  himself. 

In  Sqptember,  158%  hexepaired  to  LozettOy  wheie  the  sister 
F  SEKtoB  y..  Donna  Obmilk^  then  was ;  he  spared  neither 
ifts  nor  psomisei  to  gain  W  orer.     He  hoped  that  die 


lenld  pioenre  him  permission  firom  the  pontiff  to  name  any 
le  ef  nis  eonneetaens»  whom  he  might  prefer  to  be  his  soe- 
asBor;  but  the  negotiations  had  bat  just  been  effeotnally 
BfiM^^^^Ml  when  Sixtos  Y •  expired 
Bjr  a  similar  expedient  presents  to  the  sister-in-law  of 
le  pope,  and  alaorify  in  the  eerriee  of  his  nephew— -Alfonso 
lined  acoem  to  Qngory  XIY.  in  the  year  1591.  When  he 
eraoiTed  hope  of  snoeesi^  he  proeeedea  to  Rome  himself,  for 
ke  more  effectual  conduct  <^  the  negotiations.  The  first 
■estion  was^  whether  that  bull  of  Pius  Y.,  which  forbade  all 
ew  iuTestiture  of  papal  fi^  that  had  lapsed  to  the  feudal 
»rd,  were  applicable  to  Ferrara.  Alfonso  maintained  that  it 
as  not,  beoinse  Ferrara  nerer  had  lapsed.  But  the  words 
ere  too  precise,  and  the  congregation  decided  that  the  bull 
Implied  beyond  all  doubt  to  Ferrara.  All  that  yet  remained 
»  be  inquired  was,  whether  a  pope  had  not  the  power  to  give 
q»ecial  determination  in  a  specml  case.  This  the  congrega- 
on  did  not  voiture  to  say  he  could  not  do ;  but  they  added 
OS  condition,  that  the  necessity  must  be  urgent,  and  the 
tility  dearly  obvious.*  An  important  step  was  hereby 
ade.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  expedition  had  been 
led,  and  a  new  investiture  at  once  prepared  in  fiivour  of 
me  one  person  then  named,  the  affair  might  have  been 
"ought  to  the  end  desired ;  but  Alfonso  would  not  name  his 
or ;  neither  was  he  entirely  agreed  on  this  point  with  the 

*  Dispaodo  Donate:  [When  the  utflitr  and  nrgent  necessity  was 
Mt  erident,  wfaidi  was  done  to  facilitate  uie  way  to  the  Signor  Duke's 
dies.]  Cardinal  San  Sererina  now  assures  us  that  it  was  he  who  prind- 
Dycontribnted  to  frustrate  this  design,  though  with  great  difficulty,  and 
ddst  violent  opposition ;  the  pope  is  also  declared  to  have  repented  in 
:  end  of  that  qualification  of  the  bull. 
F  2 
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Sfrondrati,  who  wished  him  to  choose  the  MarquiB  Filippo 
d'Este,  while  he  preferred  his  nearer  kinsimin,  Ceeure.  Time 
passed  while  these  things  were  in  discussion,  and  Qiegozy 
also  died  before  any  thing  had  been  oonduded.* 

Negotiations  had,  meanwhile,  been  opened  with  the  im- 
perial court  likewise;  for  though  Feirara  was  a  papal  fi^' 
Modeua  and  Reggie  were  fiefs  of  the  empire.  The  pievioiu 
policy  of  the  duke  here  did  him  good  servioe  :  he  was  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  emperor's  most  influential  minister. 
Wolf  Rumpf.  Rudolf  IL  accorded  him  the  renewal  of  his 
investiture ;  and  even  granted  him  a  certain  period  of  time 
within  which  he  was  permitted  to  choose  whomeyer  he  might 
wish  to  appoint,  as  his  successor. 

But  all  the  more  inflexible  was  Clement  YIII.,  who  had 
now  become  pope.  It  seemed  to  him  more  for  the  Gaftholic 
and  ecclesiastical  interests  to  retake  possesmon  of  a  lapsed 
fief  than  to  grant  it  anew :  it  was  thus  too  that  the  holy 
pontiff  Pius  y.  had  decided  for  such  cases.  In  the  year 
1592,  Clement  proposed  in  a  secret  consistory,  that  the  boll 
of  Pius  should  be  ratified  according  to  its  original  tenor,  and 
without  the  addition  made  by  Gregory  XIY.  In  that  form 
it  was  accordingly  confirmed,  t 

The  term  granted  by  the  emperor  had  also  eliq>sed ;  and 
the  duke  was  compelled  to  resolve  on  pointing  out  his 
successor.  Alfonso  I.  had  married  Laura  Eustachia,  when  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son. 
From  this  son  descended  Don  Cesare  d'Este,  whom,  after 
long  delay,  the  duke  appointed  his  successor.  But  he  still 
proceeded  with  the  most  cautious  secrecy.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  person,  and  in  a  letter  written  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  emperor,  he  completed  the  nomination ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  entreated  his  majesty  pressingly  to 
let  no  one  know  what  he  had  done ;  not  even  the  ambas- 
sador from  Ferrara  to  the  imperial  court.  He  requested 
the  emperor  to  express  his  approval  in  no  other  manner 

*  Cronica  di  Femim,  MS.  of  the  Albani  Library,  alao  affirms  tlist  tiioe 
was  no  doubt  of  Gregory's  intentum  to  do  something  for  Ferranu  He  left 
the  congregation  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  became  ill  in  conseqaence.  Alfimsa 
went  to  a  TiUa  of  Cardinal  Famete's,  [waiting  the  erent,  whether  the 
life  or  death  of  the  pope— death  ensued— then  the  duke  retomed].  See 
Appendix,  No.  63,  section  3. 

t  Dispaodo  Donato,  27  Dec.  1592. 
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hasa  W  x«kiiniiiig  the  letter  with  the  imperial  mgnatiue 
liBxed.* 

AIAhuo  deeired  to  hold  the  siipxeme  authority  in  his  small 
teiritories  uidiTided  to  his  last  breath.  He  was  resolved 
lot  to  see  his  eonrt  torn  towards  the  rising  san.  Cesare 
^bnatit  reeeired  no  intimation  of  the  fiironr  prepared  for  him. 
9e  was  held,  on  the  eontrazy,  nnder  a  more  rigid  rule  than 
before;  was  eren  restricted,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  to  the 
nlendoor  of  hbi4l^>earance  (bein^  forbidden  to  have  more  than 
mpse  nobles  in  lus  train) ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  dnke's 
Efe  was  at  the  lowest  ebb^  when  the  phjrsicians  had  resigned 
fthor  last  hope,  that  Alfonso  pennitted  mm  to  be  summoned, 
ind  informed  hhn  of  his  good  fortune.  The  testament  was 
moed  in  presence  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  duchy. 
XMse  persons  were  admonished  by  the  minister  to  be  true  to 
the  house  of  Este.  The  duke  told  Cesare  that  he  left  him  the 
fitiiest  dominion  in  the  world ;  strong  by  its  military  force, 
liB  population,  and  its  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  beyond  her 
fimits;  from  whom  he  might  promise  himself  help  on  all 
occasions.  This  being  done,  Alfonso  II.  expired  on  the 
I  day,  27th  of  October,  1597. 


§  8.  Congueit  o/Ferrara. 

Oesare  took  possession  of  the  imperial  fiefs  without  opposi^ 
kion,  and  reoeiyed  homage  even  from  that  of  the  pope.  In 
Fenara  he  was  robed  by  the  ma^strate  in  the  ducal  mantle, 
lad  greeted  by  the  people  as  their  sovereign  with  joyful 
ledamations. 

His  predecessor  had  assured  him  of  foreign  aid,  as  well  as 
il  the  native  strength  he  would  find  in  his  new  dominions. 

^  Bfdatkme  di  qaeOo  die  h  sucoeiso  in  Femra  dopo  la  morte  del  Dnca 
Ufonao  (MS.  Barber.) :  [The  duke,  within  the  year  allowed  for  his  deci- 
■OD.  wrote  a  letter  with  hia  own  hand  to  the  emperor,  and  named  Don 
Ceaare,  prajring  his  imperial  majesty  earnestly,  tiiat  in  confirmation  he 
vonld  merely  place  lus  signature ;  that  he  would  then  seal  and  restore  the 
iocoment  by  means  of  Count  Ercole  Rondinelli,  but  not  confide  its  im- 
port either  to  him  or  to  any  other  person ;  all  which  his  highness  the 
6ake  did,  that  Don  Ceaare  might  not  be  inilated,  and  that  he  m\{^t  liOl^M 
f  or  courted  at  tbdr  prince  hj  the  nobility.] 
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CeflMO  WB8  rerj  aooa  placed  in  a  position  to  pit  these  p 
mises  to  the  test. 

dement  lenuuaed  imiBOTmUe  in  his  detenniatttioB 
TfifliTno  possesskm  of  Fermra.  So  many  pootifi  had  afaes 
made  the  attempi,  that  he  believed  he  shonld  seonre  hinu 
eternal  renown  by  its  aooomplidiment  When  inteDigei 
was  brought  him  of  Alfonso's  death,  he  deckred  that  he  i 
Sony  the  dulce  had  left  no  son ;  bat  that  the  ehnrdi  most  hi 
hst  own  again.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  ambassad 
of  Oesaiei  a«d  called  his  taking  possession,  usnrpalaon. 
thzeatened  to  phuse  him  undw  l£e  ban  of  the  church,  if  he  ( 
not  resign  the  dudiy  witiua  fourteen  days ;  and  to  giro ' 
grpator  eflGsot  to  his  words,  the  pontiff  at  onoe  piopared 
take  arms.  A  new  loan  was  raised,  and  a  new  mo 
founded,  that  the  money  in  the  oastle  of  St  Angelo  mi^ 
remain  untouched.*  Ho  lUas  despatc^ied  his  nej^ew,  C 
dinal  Pietco  AJdobrandiao^  to  Anoona,  with  a  staff  of  i 
perienoed  military  commanders,  lor  the  pufpose  of  gather! 
troops.  Beeraitiag  parties  were  sent  in  all  direotions,  t 
the  proyinoes  were  burthened  with  heavy  contributions. 

Cesare  also  seemed  at  first  to  be  foil  of  spiritt 
declared,  that  he  would  defend  his  good  right  to  the  1 
drop  of  his  blood,  without  fear  that  either  his  religion 
salyation  would  be  endangered  by  his  doing  so.  Acco 
ii^glj)  the  fortifications  of  his  strongholds  were  repaired, 
militia  of  the  country  were  put  under  arms,  a  body  of 
troops  advaneed  to  the  frontiers  of  the  papal  states;  \ 
we  fiud  an  invitation  to  him  to  appear  in  Romagna,  wl 
the  inhabitants  wore  dissatisfied  witii  the  papal  govemuM 
and  only  wanted  some  hit  ocoaeion  to  overturn  it.     He  1 

*  Many  affirm,  nsverthelfln,  that  this  M  not  happen,  but  Ddfino 
dares,  [though  mfforing  great  dearth  of  money,  he  got  together  an  a 
of  22,000  foot  and  3,000  horse  in  little  more  than  a  month,  and  wit] 
toodung  the  treasare  in  the  oaatle,  for  he  desired  to  presenre  tiie  repata 
ofthedmrch].    See  Appendix,  No.  70. 

t  Nioolb  ContariBi  dene  Historie  Vcnetiane,  MS.,  torn.  i.  19>  L :  [C« 
ia  the  beginning  shewed  faSmadf  Tery  coorageoos,  and  wished  to  de 
his  rights,  either  hecaase  he  did  not  foresee  the  violenoe  of  the  stni| 
or  becanse  the  inexperienced,  as  they  diew  terror  in  dangers  present,  sc 
ttgrialiant  hi  reg^  to  tliose  tliat  are  remote.]  Tlie  narrative  of  ( 
tathii  sapplifli  mndi  exact  and  impfessire  intelligenoe  respeotiiif 
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ilao  tlw  good  Ibrtone  to  oee  the  nolglibMiring  Italiu  Btetao 
tekiag  fort  with  him.  His  btothef^m-hw,  the  gnnd  duke 
of  TwanBj^  dedoied  that  he  would  aever  abandon  his  oanoe. 
The  npouie  of  Yraice  preyented  the  pope  bom  zeerniting  in 
Rihieriai  and  lefiaad  him  the  anna  and  other  munitionfl  of 
irar  thai  Im  dented  to  obtain  firom  Biesoia.  The  aggian- 
fiwrnuiil  eC  the  papal  etatee  waa  a  projeet  abhorrent  to  the 
haarta  of  all  iti  nefghboma. 

Had  the  WMition  of  Italy  been  nmikr  to  that  whioh  she 
bad  held  »  handled  jeaia  eariiec^— independent^  npon  the 
wfaolBi  of  ibreign  indnenees,  and  left  to  hw  own  effort*— ^ 
CWient  YUL  woaU  probably  not  have  effeeted  more  than 
Sudna  lY.  had  than  done ;  but  those  times  were  gone  br; 
ereiy  thiqg  now  depended  on  the  general  state  of  ^* 
rapean  lelationi^  and  on  the  great  powers  of  that  period, 
Faaeeand  Spain* 

The  inclinations  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  admit  of  donbt 
Camre  d'Este  relied  so  implicitly  on  Philip  II.,  that  he 
pwpoeed  him  to  the  pope  as  umpire.  The  king's  goyemor 
of  Milan  dechtfed  for  Cesare  without  lesenre,  and  offered 
bin  l^ianish  garrisons  for  his  fortresses ;  but  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  Philip  himself^  who  had  all  his  life  striven 
to  repress  commotions  in  Italy,  was  reluctant  to  giye  oc- 
eHion  for  war  at  his  advanced  age,  and  goTemed  all  his 
pioeeedings  with  infinite  caution,  as  did  also  his  ambassador 
it  Bome.* 

So  mudi  the  more  important,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  the  decision  given  by  Henry  lY.  The  restoration  of 
naBoe  to  Catholkism,  as  well  as  to  power,  was  imme- 
diatdy  followed  by  the  most  important  consequences  to 
Itsly.  It  was  with  the  assent  and  aid  of  the  Italian 
princes  that  Heniy  I Y.  had  secured  his  fortunes ;  and  ther 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  now  prove  himself  grateful, 
wad  take  part  with  them  in  their  difference  with  the  Hol^  See. 
Ihe  crown  of  France  was,  besides,  under  great  obligation  to 
the  house  of  Este.     That  fuuily  had  advanced  more  than 

*  Ddfino  deKribei  tiie  fear  ^at  was  felt  in  Rome  regarding  Um : 
[Tbere  ia  a  well-founded  idea  firmly  rooted  among  tbe  people  theore,  tiiat 
the  benediction  b^towedon  the  king  of  France  has  been  so  great  an  ofienoe 
to  the  ''Catholic  "  and  the  Spaniards,  that  they  will  never  forget  it ;  and 
hit  HdiaetM  thinks  this  has  been  deaiif  shewn  in  the  affair  St  '^ttrax^.'Y 
$es  Appendix,  No,  70. 
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a  nullion  of  soudi  to  the  royal  houfle  of  France  daring  tbe 
ciyil  wars ;  this  sum  had  never  yet  been  repaid ;  and  wonU 
have  now  sufficed  to  raise  an  army  such  as  no  pope  conM 
have  hoped  to  withstand. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  considerations  by  whid 
Henry  lY.  was  influenced.  He  knew  that,  notwithstandint 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  he  should  still  be  often  oUigM' 
to  do  many  things  that  could  not  foil  to  displease  the  Roma 
court  In  the  affidr  of  Ferrara,  he  saw  nothing  more  thaa 
an  opportunity  for  causing  these  things  to  be  forgotten,  ani 
for  once  more  raising  the  Ulies,  as  his  statesmen  expressed  ii| 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  Without  hesitation  or  delay,  there- 
fore, he  sent  assurances  to  the  Holy  Father  of  assistance  fnm 
France.  He  declared  himself  not  only  ready  to  lead  aft 
army  across  the  Alps  whenever  the  pope  should  dedre  it^ 
but,  even  if  need  were,  to  appear  in  person,  with  all  hii 
force,  for  the  defence  of  the  pontiff. 

It  was  by  this  declaration  that  the  matter  was  decided.  Tbe 
Roman  court,  already  sensible  to  the  many  embamasmentl 
preparing  for  it,  by  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of  its  neig^ 
hours,  and  the  open  resistance  of  j^rrara,  now  breathed  again. 
^'  I  cannot  express,"  writes  Ossat  to  the  king,  ''  what  good* 
will,  praise,  and  blessing  your  majesty  has  obtained  for  your 
offer."  He  assures  his  master  that,  if  his  promise  be  fulmled, 
he  will  assume  a  position  similar  to  that  held  in  the  churdi 
by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  On  his  part,  the  pope  now  made 
immediate  preparation  for  the  formal  excommunication  of  hia 
opponent. 

So  much  the  more  were  the  princes  alarmed  and  surprised  j 
they  complained  of  black  ingratitude,  and  lost  all  courage  foi 
supporting  Cesare  d'Este,  which  they  would  otherwise  doubt- 
less have  done,  either  openly  or  in  secret,  with  their  whoh 
powers. 

These  things  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  Ferran 
The  rigid  government  of  Alfonso  had  of  necessity  causec 
many  to  feel  dissatisfied.  Cesare  was  new  to  the  duties  o 
sovereignty,  without  effectual  talent,  and  wholly  inexperienced 
He  had  formed  no  personal  acquaintance  even  with  the  mem 
bers  of  his  council,  until  holding  his  first  sitting  as  their  sova 
reign.*     His  older  friends,  those  who  knew  him,  and  in  whoi 

*  Niccolb  Contaiini :  [Genre  retired  to  cfmnlt^aa  iifis&i^»t%^  ^^^rfm 
many,  becaoMe  of  the  retiranent  in  w^udk  Yie  Ya^l  >i^vtdi  ^w  lo  ^^ 
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e  fiftlt  eo«tileBc«i  were  deqwitohed  to  different  courts,  eo  that 
e  haA  ao  ene  near  bim  on  whom  he  could  firmly  rely,  or 
ritli  iHboBi  he  could  hold  confidential  commnnieation.  He 
onld  not  fiul  to  make  fidee  etepe.  From  the  highest  daas 
owBwaidi  there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  inaecnrity;  snoh  as 
peqoentlj  precedes  approaching  min.  The  more  important 
I  those  who  possessed  a  share  in  the  power  of  the 
fj  already  b^gvi  to  calcolate  the  adyantages  that  might 
I  tnm  a  change^  and  made  adyanoes  towards  the  con- 
1  off  a  secret  compact  with  the  pontiff.  Antonio  Mon- 
proceeded  to  Bome  for  thai  purpose ;  but  the  most 
[Mvoos  and  most  unfortunate  circumstance  was^  that  dissen- 
iooa  aioee  in  the  house  of  Este  itself.  Lncresia  had 
hleeted  the  &ther  of  Gesaie;  she  hated  hunself  no  lesB»  and 
poold  not  consent  to  be  his  subject.  She  herself  the  sister 
if  the  duke  just  departed,  made  no  difficulty  of  entering  into 
B  alliance  with  Clement  YIII.  and  Gaidinal  Aldobran£no. 

The  pope  had  meanwhile  completed  the  act  of  excommuni- 
Ballon.  On  the  28nd  of  December,  1597,  he  went  in  all  the 
map  of  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Peter's,  and  ascended  with 
his  immediate  attendants  to  the  loggia  of  the  church ;  a  car- 
diial  read  the  bull  before  the  people.  Don  Cesaie  d'Este 
was  therun  declared  an  enemy  to  the  church,  guilty  of  trea- 
SDi,  iaUen  under  the  greater  censures  and  under  the  sentence 
«f  malediction :  his  8m)ject8  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
gianee,  and  his  officers  were  admonished  to  quit  his  service. 
After  the  bull  had  been  read,  the  pope,  assuming  a  look  of 
soger,  threw  a  large  burning  taper  on  the  ground  in  the 
piaoa  beneath  him.  Trumpets  and  drums  pealed  forth,  can- 
BOQ  were  fired,  and  the  roar  of  the  populace  rose  aboye  all. 

Circumstances  were  so  arranged,  that  this  excommunication 
ascesoarily  produced  its  full  effect.     A  copy  of  the  bull  was 

ajoni,  who  bdd  command),  were  unknown  to  him  except  by  fight ;  he 
w  faicaptble  of  anivins  at  any  resolution  of  himself,  and  was  much  nn- 
hts,  becau 


in  his  thoughts,  because  those  who  advised  him  were  full  of  their 
#■>  private  purposes  and  of  their  hopes  from  Rome,  towards  which  court 
Aey  looked,  and  by  whose  promises  their  loyalty  had  been  previously 
kfcctfil.]  Ossat  a]8o,  (Lettres,  i.  495,)  asserts  the  main  source  of  his 
■afortunes  to  have  been  [the  little  fidelity  found  even  among  his  coun- 
wSon,  who  in  part  because  of  his  irresolution,  and  partly  to  gain  pensions 

«i  other  benefits  from  the  church,  hoped  and  feared  more  from  the  Holy 

%tt  than  from  him,  and  to  tamed  towarda  the  pope]. 
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carried  into  Forrara  by  ono  of  licr  own  inhabitants,*  who  "MiMii 
it  sewed  into  his  clothes  and  delivered  it  to  the  bishop.  On  tki 
following  day,  the  dlst  of  December,  1597,  a  canon  of 
cathedral  was  to  be  interred.  The  chnroh  frashnng  with  T 
and  the  people  had  assembled  to  hear  the  itinend  i 
The  bishop  ascended  the  pnlpit  and  began  to  speak  of  ^ 
«( But  mach  worse,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^'  than  the  i 
of  the  body,  is  tlie  perdition  of  the  soul  which  now  f 
ns  all."  He  oeased  speaking  and  commanded  the  bull  to  | 
read  aloud.  In  this  document,  all  who  woold  not 
themselyes  from  Don  Oesare  were  menaced  with  beinff  ^< 
off  like  withered  branches  from  the  tree  of  spirituu  1 
This  being  done,  the  bull  was  fixed  on  the  choroh  door, 
people  filled  the  place  with  sighs  and  lamentations,  and  < 
msy  seised  the  whole  city. 

Don  Cesare  was  not  the  num  to  appease  a  eommoUoB  i 
this  character.     He  had  been  adyised  to  enlist  Swiss 
Germans  for  his  defence,  but  could  not  summon  resolutisal 
do  so.     He  woold  not  haye  Catholics,  because  they  were  i 
heraits  of  the  pope;  still  less  would  he  take  Proti 
because  they  were  heretics.     '*  Just  as  if  he  had  any  thing  I 
do,"  says  Nicol6  Contarini,  '^  with  exerdsing  the  office  <' 
an  inquisitor."  He  now  asked  his  confessor  what  he  was  1 
This  was  a  Jesmt,  Benedetto  Palma.     He  recommended  ] 
Cesare  to  submit. 

Het  was  now  in  so  difiioult  a  position  that,  in  order  to  ] 

*  A  certain  Coralta.     [At  his  first  attempt  to  entor  be  was  diiTea  1 
by  tiie  soldiers ;  he  made  his  way  by  dedaring  that  he  lived  there*  and 
not  yet  set  off  for  Bologna  (though  be  bad  indeed  just  arriyed  from  1 
city,  and  had  dbmonnted  from  bis  horse  at  a  short  distance  from  the j 
Discoursing  with  the  soldiers,  be  seated  himsdf  among  them ;  at  last  i 
secure,  be  bade  the  guard  ftrewell,  entered  the  city,  and  ssnre  the  I 
the  bull  with  the  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Bologna.] — Relatioiis  j 
quello  cbe,  &c. 

t  Contarini :  [As  be  who  abandons  aU  hope  will  often  commit  1 
rather  to  the  guidance  of  his  enemy  than  to  the  direction  of  m  ( 
so  Cesare  now  went  to  seek  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  to  her,  wh 
well  knew  to  be  of  good  intelligence  with  Cardinal  Aldobrandiitio,  be  i 
mitted  all  bis  fortunes.     She  accepted  the  office  gladly ;  haTing  armed  I 
the  point  that  from  the  first  she  had  desh«d :  with  a  creat  train,  as  If  1 
triumpb,  and  accompanied  by  the  Marchese  Bentivoguo,  commandant  I 
the  duke's  forces,  she  performed  her  voyage.]     He  considers  La 
[a  woman  of  dark  and  evil  thoughts ;  she  was  long  the  most  bitter  i 
of  Dob  Cesare,  though  she  pretended  the  coTitc«rf\. 
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thai  ihiiiwion  mchr  fiiTXMziUa  ecmdiiioiiB,  he  mm 
I  i»  IsfevBooHiw  to  tbe  penon  whmn  he  knew  to  be  hie 


BY.    To  eeouze  m  tdetiUe  ratnat,  he  was 
lUmnli 


1 4o  »nyl  aiiiinlf  5xf  the  aeorat,  end  in  ft  oeitaiii  I 

■UMOtioB,  uto  whiflh  LMmift  had  entered  with 

■UBooed  by  the  dnfcie^  £jftcfe&ft  tliefefofe  be- 

[knel^  ahfttiDg  nothing  «f  her  ftoevfltomed  q^endoor,  to 

/•eeap. 
lleadherenta  of  Ceaue  oonetaatfy  nflinned  that  she  might 
I  obluned  better  oonditions  for  mm ;  bnt  won  over  by  the 
I  of  Bertinoro^  which  abe  was  to  hold  for  life  with  the 
I  tf  its  dnchew,  and  pereonallj  attracted  by  the  yonqg 
IchwrcaHiwa],  she  agreed  to  all  that  was  required  from' 
Ob  the  IMi  of  Jannaiy,  1598,  the  treaty  was  drawn 
^  hy  TiitQe  of  whicii  Don  Ctanr  lesigned  his  rights  to  Fer- 
^Comaochio,  and  his  portion  of  Romagna,  in  return  for 
't  he  was  to  be  released  from  &e  ban  of  the  chnrch.  He 
iiiktteved  himself  that  he  should  at  least  save  something,  and 
ik  tkat  to  be  80  completely  despoiled  was  indeed  veiy  hard, 
b  OBoe  more  called  together  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
hr,  the  cooBoil  of  dders  ((3indice  de'  Savj),  with  some  few 
iIIbb  and  men  of  the  law  (doctoren),  to  hear  their  advice. 
hn  gave  him  no  consolation ;  each  was  already  thinking  only 
F  me  means  by  which  he  might  best  secure  his  own  posi- 
oa  with  the  new  power  that  was  expected.  In  all  quarters 
■i  were  already  emulating  each  other  in  eagerness  to  tear 
Nrn  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Este,  and  to  drive  out  their 
Ibbib.  For  the  prince  nothing  further  remained  but  to 
p  the  deed  of  his  expulsion,  and  depart  from  the  inheritance 
riiifrihers. 

And  thus  did  the  house  of  Este  lose  Ferrara.  The  archives, 
■naui,  librazy,  and  a  part  of  the  artilleiy,  which  Alfonso  1. 
id  cast  with  his  own  hand,  were  removed  to  Modena ;  all 
■ides  was  lost.  The  widow  of  Alfonso  carried  away  her 
■petty  in  fifty  waggons.  The  sister  of  the  latter,  married  in 
hmoe,  assumed  to  herself  the  claims  of  her  family  to  that 
■Wtt ;  but  the  most  unexpected  result  was  that  witnessed  in 
b  case  of  Lncrezia.  No  time  was  allowed  her  for  taking 
ncseioD  of  her  duchy.  On  the  12th  of  February,  exactly 
m  month  alter  she  had  concluded  the  treaty  just  described^ 
ht  expired.     When  her  testament  was  opened,  it  waa  toxwcL^ 
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tbat  iHe  very  man  who  had  driyen  her  Cunily  from  their  az 
possessions,  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  was  oonstitated  h< 
her  wealth — ^nniyeisal  legatee.  She  had  even  made  oi 
him  her  daims,  which  were  now  to  be  contested  with  C 
himself.  It  would  seem  that  she  had  desired  to  beqaef 
her  ancient  enemy  an  opponent  who  might  embitter  his  ' 
life.  There  is  sometlung  fiend-like  in  this  woman, 
appears  to  have  found  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  sec 
the  destruction  of  her  house. 


And  now  the  ducal  sovereignty  was  superseded  by  t 
the  ecclesiastical  states.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  pope 
self  entered  Ferrara.  He  desired  immediately  to  enjc 
sight  of  his  new  conquest,  and  to  bind  it  by  suitable  in 
tions  to  the  church. 

He  began  with  clemency  and  acts  of  grace.  Ecclesi] 
dignities  were  conferred  on  several  among  the  leading  n 
Ferrara.*  Cardinals'  hats,  bishoprics,  and  auditorshipi 
liberally  distributed.  Among  those  promoted  was  the  ; 
Bentivoglio,  who  was  made  private  chamberlain  to  the 
The  power  of  the  dukes  had  been  founded  on  their  pose 
of  municipal  privileges ;  the  pope  now  resolved  to  resi 
the  citizens  tlieir  ancient  rights.  He  formed  a  council 
seglio)  from  the  three  classes,  giving  twenty-seven  seat 
to  the  greater  nobles,  fifty-five  to  the  inferior  nobilil 
principal  citizens,  and  eighteen  to  the  guilds  of  the  t 
These  rights  were  carefully  distinguished.  Those  of  tl 
class  were  most  important;  but  to  balance  this  adv 
came  the  &ct,  that  their  nomination  depended  for  th 
part  on  the  will  of  the  pope.  To  this  "  conseglio"  Clemei 
entrusted  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  due  supply  of  the 
of  life  to  the  city,  the  regulation  of  the  rivers,  the  appoii 
of  judges  and  mayors  (podestas),  and  even  the  nomina 
chairs  in  the  university.  All  these  were  rights  that  th 
had  jealously  reserved  to  himself,  and  these  changes  wi 
commencement,  as  will  be  obvious,  of  a  new  order  of 
Attention  was  also  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  lower  ( 

*  Contarini :  [To  BerUaoqua,  who  had  great  power,  the  Latin 
chate  of  Conttantinople  was  giyen,  Sadato  was  created  aadito 
Rota,  and  Ahbacies  were  bestowed  on  others.] 
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e  aeveiiijr  of  tlio  fiaoJ  ftriuigements  was  materially  modi- 
1  «ad  refasad.* 

But  Uien  adyantageona  measntes  were  not  applicable  in  all 
na.  Eta  the  pa^  goreniment  was  not  wholly  fonned  of 
OMMJ  and  mildneai.  The  nobles  were  soon  dissatisfied 
th  the  jadidal  administration  of  eodesiastioal  offioers.  The 
ineipal  ^GKndiee  de'  Sa^,"  Montecatmo,  found  the  restric- 
■a  imposed  on  the  rights  of  his  office  insufferable,  and  sent 
bia  resignation.  Uniyersid  discontent  was  excited  by  the 
wnmslanoe  that  Pope  Clement  thought  it  requisite  to  secure 
maelf  in  his  new  conquest  by  the  erection  of  a  fortress. 
ba  repveesntations  made  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  preren- 
m  of  this  pnipose,  thou^  most  earnest  and  imploring,  were 
■cnuling.  It  was  precisely  one  of  the  most  populous  parts 
'  the  eity  that  was  selected  for  the  dtadd  ;t  whole  streets 
ere  removed,  together  with  churches,  oratories,  hospitals, 
le  summer  residences  of  the  duke  and  his  court,  and  the 
saatifnl  Belvedere,  celebrated  by  so  many  poets. 

It  had,  perhaps,  been  expectecl,  that  by  these  devastations 
m  memory  of  the  ducal  house  would  be  completely  obli- 
iated;  but  they  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  restore  it  to  life ; 
10  half-forgotten  attachment  to  the  hereditary  line  of  princes 
itamed.  All  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  court  retired  to 
lodena ;  and  Ferrara,  which  had  never  been  particularly 
nimated,  became  more  than  ever  desolate. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  all  who  wished  to  follow  the 
MDt  should  do  so.    There  is  yet  remaining  a  MS.  chronicle 

Lan  old  servant  of  the  ducal  house,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
proceedings  of  Alfonso's  court  with  great  complacency. 
U  pleasures,  its  concerts,  its  sermons — all  are  enumerated. 
^Bat  now,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  ^  all  this  has  passed  by ; 
WW  there  is  no  longer  a  duke  in  Ferrara ;  there  are  no  more 
Bincesses,  no  concerts,  and  no  conoert-givers  ;  so  passes  the 
|loiy  of  this  world ;  for  others,  the  world  may  be  rendered 
fkaaant  by  changes,  but  not  for  me,  who  am  left  behind,  alone, 
ifjtdj  frail,  and  poor.     Nevertheless,  God  be  praised."^ 

'  ni&iiy  Momoney  ▼•  p.  25. 

t  Diipftocio  DdfiDO,  7  June,  1598 :  [The  pope  thmki  of  bnildiiig  a 
Bladel  on  the  nde  next  Bologna,  becaiue  of  the  diaoontent  displayed  by 
fti  nobles  at  the  want  of  respect  shewn  them  by  the  ministers  of  jnstioe, 
■d  becanse  the  ancient  dues  of  the  municipality  were  not  restored  to 
Aba,  omnplamily  that  their  hare  been  decdved.]  See  Append,  l^o.lQ^ 

/  CrjoicM  di  Femn:  ["Sic  tnmmt  gloria  mcndi."     Vor  toma  ta 
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§  9.  Commotions  among  the  Jeiuiu, 
The  great  and  fortunate  results  obtained  by  Clement  Y] 
from  acting  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  Fruioe  n 
manifestly  calculated  to  bind  him  more  and  more  olosel] 
its  interests.  He  now  found  the  advantage  of  baring  c 
ducted  himself  with  so  much  caution  in  the  afiSurs  of 
League;  of  his  having  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  devcl 
ment  of  events  in  France,  and  of  having  resolved*  ihoa|^ 
were  but  at  the  last  moment,  to  grant  the  desired  abadnti 
The  war  now  proceeding  on  the  frontiers  of  France  aid 
Netherlands  awakened  as  lively  an  interest  in  Rome 
though  the  cause  had  been  their  own,  and  all  wqrs  dedde 
on  the  French  side.  When  the  Spaniajds  succeeded  in 
eonquest  of  Cahus  and  Amiens,  a  dissatisfaction  was  prodo 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  such  as,  according  to  Ossat,  *^  could  i 
be  described ;  an  extremity  of  sorrow,  shame*  and  ind 
nation."*  Delfino  teUs  us,  that  the  pope  and  his  nephc 
feared,  lest  the  Spaniards  should  avenge  on  them  the  dia 
pointment  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  endured  in  regard 
the  absolution.t  Fortunately,  Henry  lY.  soon  retrieved 
endangered  reputation  by  the  reoonquest  of  Amiens. 

Not  that  people  at  Kome  had  begun  to  feel  any  affeda 
for  those  whom  they  had  formerly  combated.  The  measu 
taken  by  those  chiefis  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  the  first 
attach  themselves  to  Henry,  and  had  founded  the  oppositi 
party  previously  described,  had  never  been  forgotten ;  p] 
motion  was  much  more  r^dily  accorded  to  the  adherents 
the  League,  when  they  returned  voluntarily — ^that  is,  wl 
they  were  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Cu: 
itself.  But  there  soon  arose  a  Catholic  party,  even  amu 
the  adherents  of  the  king ;  (for  the  opinions  of  men,  ho 
ever  nearly  they  may  approximate,  yet  manifest  varieties 
disposition,)  whose  determination  it  was  to  evince  the  nu 
change  their  plana  ia  agreeable,  but  not  for  me,  who  hare  ramaiaad  wl 
oat  a  matter;  old,  dqprived  of  all  my  teeth  and  poor,  yet  let  God 
praised— (Landetur  DeusV] 

*  Osaat  ii  ViUeroy,  14  May,  1596 ;  20  April,  1597  :  [The  d««en 
Maraeillea  cauaed  great  alarm  to  the  pope  and  his  nephewa ;  the  loam 
Calaia  and  Amiena  grieved  them  aorely,  and  the  rather  beeaaie  wo 
thinga  were  reported ;  they  dreaded  lest,  on  the  dedine  of  the  Vnm 
importance,  the  Spaniards  should  avenge  themaelTea  for  the  «l*«ftiiiHM 
therefore  it  if  that  Rome  rejoicea  in  the  proaperiCy  of  Fraaoe.] 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  70. 
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QtAAkkn,  becuuQ  they  dadnd  above  «11  things  to 
tain  ft  good  udantuidiiig  with  the  court  of  Rome.  To 
pnrtj  tte  pontiff  eqpeeiwy  attached  himoelf^  homng  to 
wile  all  the  diffiBrencea  still  existing  between  tbe  JFraiek 


be  desiied  and  endeaTonied  abore  all 
i  the  lestotation  of  the  Jeniit%  who»  as  we  baye 
mI,  bad  been  driren  out  of  France^  and  tbns  to  secore  a 
r  field  for  the  ezteason  of  the  Romish  doctrines,  not- 
itaadingtbe  advsfse  diqKMttion  nonnifestod  in  France^  and 
fiaace  of  iti  inflaenosL 

this  design  dement  was  aided  by  a  commotion  in  the 
itj  of  Jesas  itself;  and  wbi<^  thoogb  taking  its  rise 
in  tbennder,  had  yet  dose  analogj  with  the  diaage  of 
lenonl  tendencies  in  the  Roman  conrt 
»  stiaagely  are  the  affiuxs  of  this  world  sometimes  eon- 
ted,  tbit  at  the  moment  when  the  connection  of  the 
its  with  Spain  was  charged  against  them  by  the  nniyersity 
aris,  as  their  heayiest  crime ;  when  it  was  asserted  and 
yed  in  France  (bat  eyery  Jesnit  was  bound  b^  a  fifth  yow 
yyote  himself  to  Spain  and  to  pray  daily  for  king  Philip  ;* 
lat  yery  moment  the  company  was  endnring  the  most 
nt  assaults  in  Spain  itself;  first  from  discontented  mem- 
of  its  own  body,  then  from  the  Inquisition,  next  from 
h»  ecclesiastical  order,  and  finally  from  the  king  himself. 
liis  was  a  turn  of  affiurs  that  had  its  origin  in  more  than 
cause,  but  of  which  the  immediate  occasion  was  as  follows. 
t  the  first  establishment  of  the  order,  the  elder  and 
dy  educated  men,  who  had  just  entered  it,  were  for  the 
;  part  Spaniards;  the  members  joining  it  from  other 
»8  were  chiefly  young  men,  whose  characters  had  yet  to 
limed.  It  followed  naturally  that  the  goyemment  of  the 
iy  was,  for  the  first  ten  years,  almost  entirdy  in  Spunisb 
is.  The  first  general  congregation  was  composed  of 
ity-fiye  members,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.f 
&st  three  generals  belonged  to  the  same  nation.  Aflter 
leath  of  the  third,  Borgia,  in  the  year  157d,  it  was  once 
i  a  Spaniard,  Polanco,  who  had  the  best  prospect  of  election. 

*Vro  nottrorege  Fhilippo/' 

BMchiniu,  ^ii.  99.  In  the  lecond  general  congregation  the  dispro- 
OB  WM  decreaaedy  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Of  thirty-nine 
ben,  tweaty-fbnr  were  SjMuuards.    See  Appendix,  No.  93. 
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It  was  however  manifest,  that  his  elevation  w 
have  heen  regarded  favourably,  even  in  Spain  itself 
were  many  new  converts  in  the  society,  who  were  C 
iied  Jews.  Polanoo  also  belonged  to  this  ohisa,  ai 
not  thought  desirable  that  the  supreme  authority  i 
so  poweiSil,  and  so  monarchically  constituted,  shouh 
fided  to  such  hands.*  Pope  Gregory  XIV., 
received  certain  intimations  on  this  subject,  con£ 
change  to  be  expedient  on  other  grounds  aXso. 
deputation  presented  itself  before  him  from  the  cooj 
assembled  to  elect  their  general,  Gregoiy  inqui 
many  votes  were  possessed  by  each  nation ;  the  repb 
that  Spain  held  more  than  aU  the  others  put  togetl 
then  asked  from  which  nation  the  generals  of  the  c 
hitherto  been  taken.  He  was  told  that  there  had  be 
all  Spaniards.  ^^  It  will  be  just,  then,"  replied  Gregoi 
for  once  you  should  choose  one  from  among  the  other 
He  even  proposed  a  candidate  for  their  election. 

The  Jesuits  opposed  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
gestion,  as  a  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  cone 
electing  the  very  man  proposed  by  the  pontiff. 
Eberhitfd  Mercurianus. 

A  material  change  was  at  once  perceived,  as  tl 
quence  of  this  choice.  Mercurianus,  a  weak  and  i 
man,  resigned  the  government  of  affairs,  first  ind 
Spaniard  again,  but  afterwards  to  a  Frenchman,  h 
admonitor;  factions  were  formed,  one  expelling  t 
from  the  offices  of  importance,  and  the  ruling  powe 
Order  now  began  to  meet  occasional  resistance 
subordinate  members. 

But  a  circumstance  of  much  higher  moment  was 
the  next  vacancy — in  the  year  1581 — ^this  office  ^ 
ferred  on  Claudius  Acquaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  belouj 
house  previously  attached  to  the  French  party,  a 
great  energy,  and  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 

The  Spaniards  then  thought  they  perceived  tl 
nation,  by  which  the  society  had  been  founded  and  g 
its  early  path,  was  now  to  be  for  ever  excluded  : 

*  Saoduniis,  HistorU  Societatis  Jesu,  pan  !▼. :  siye  Everard 
nrhe  origin  of  theae  moTementa  waa  twofold ;  national  riTalrie 
hatred  of  new  oonTerts  felt  by  the  Spaniards.]    See  Appendix, 
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BtalAipi    Thermpon  they  beoMue  discontented  and  m- 

2/  and  oenodred  the  design  of  making  tliemselyes  leas 
Dt  OB  Bome,  either  Inr  the  appointment  of  a  oom- 
mj-genanl  for  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  by  whaterer 
sr  expedient  might  seooze  the  desired  resnlt  Aoquaviva, 
lie  other  hand,  was  not  disposed  to  concede  the  smallest 
ion  of  that  anthority  accorded  to  him  hj  the  letter  of  the 
ititntion.  For  the  purpose  of  restrainmg  the  disaflfected, 
Bt  orer  them  snpenors  on  whose  devotion  to  himsdf  he 
Id  lely ; — yonng  men,  whose  opinions  as  well  as  age  were 
«  in  harmony  with  his  own,t  and  also,  perhaps,  as  was 
med,  certain  monbers  of  inferior  merit— coadjutors,  who 
e  not  inrested  with  all  the  pririleges  of  the  order,  and 
>  therefore  depended,  one  and  all,  on  the  protection  of  the 
etal,— they  were,  besides,  Neapditansjland  his  conntrymen. 
lie  aged,  leanied,  and  experienced  fathers  {paired)  thus 
themselyes  excluded,  not  from  the  supreme  dignity  only, 
also  from  the  official  appointments  of  the  proyinces. 
juaviva  declared  that  their  own  defects  were  to  blame  for 

Marana :  Diicano  de  las  Enfermedadgs  de  la  Compdtia :  [The 
uah  nation  ii  persuaded  that  it  is  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
xaUhip ;  and  tins  belief,  whether  tme  or  false,  cannot  bat  occasion 
leasore  and  disunion ;  and  all  the  more,  becanse  this  nation  founded 
aompany,  nphdd  it,  directed  it,  and  even  sustained  it  fbr  a  long  time 
1  its  own  subetanoe.]  See  Appendix,  No.  93. 
Mariana,  c.  zii. :  "  Ponen  en  los  gobiemoa  homes  mosoi  .  .  .  porqne 
maa  entremetidos  saben  lamer  a  sqm  tiempoa."  [They  place  mere 
\  in  the  goTcmment,  becanse  they  are  more  enterprising,  and  are 
e  easily  bait  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.] 

We  have  here,  in  addition  to  Mariana,  the  memorials  presented 
lement  VIII.,  which  are  also  of  moment.  They  are  printed  in  the 
i  magnnm  dangens  sonnm  ad  Clementem  XI.,  p.  583  :  "  Yidemus 
magno  detrimento  religionis  noatne  et  scandalo  mnndi  quod  generaUs 
I  ha3>ita  ratume  nee  antiquitatis  nee  laborum  nee  meritorum  ftdt 
I  Tult  superiores  et  ut  plurimum  juvenes  et  novicios,  qui  sine  ullis 
tis  et  sine  ulla  ezperientia  cum  maxima  arrogantia  pnesunt  senioribus : 
et  denique  generalis,  quia  homo  est,  habet  etiam  saos  affectus  par- 
area,  .  .  .  et  quia  est  Neapolitanus,  melioris  conditionis  sunt  Neapoli- 
*'  [We  see  how  the  general,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  religion, 
the  scandal  of  the  world,  has  no  r^ard  to  age,  merit,  or  sendee, 
appoints  whom  he  pleases  as  superiors ;  for  &e  most  part,  young 
and  novices,  who,  without  any  merit  or  experience,  preside  with 
t  arrogance  over  their  seniors :  .  .  .  and,  lastly,  the  general,  being  a 
^  has  also  his  private  affections  ;  and,  because  he  is  a  Neapolitan,  the 
politans  are  in  the  best  condition.] 
OL,   IT.  G 
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this ;  one  was  choleric,  another  melancholy.     Natuially,  am 
Mariana^   distingiuahed  men  are  like  othoW'    liaMe  to  n 
ai&ieted  with  Mme  delect     But  the  tme  oanae  mm,  thrt 
AeqnaviTa  ftaied  IheM  fiithen,  and  desired  more  pliaiit  toob 
for  the  execntioa  of  hia  eommanda.    Men  hare  genonally  a 
partienkr  latiafiMtioii  in  the  aotiye  part  accorded  to  then  ia 
public  afiairsy  and  will  at  least  not  qoietiy  anfier  themaelves 
to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  their  possession.    Jealonmt  aai 
dispntee  arose  in  all  the  ooUeges;  the  new  sapeiioa  wove 
received  with  nlent  animosity;  they  could  cany  out  no 
measure  of  essential  importance,  and  were  bat  too  hajppy 
when  thj^  could  make  their  way  without  troubles  and  oommOii 
tions.    They  had,  nerertheless,  the  power  of  avenging  then- 
selves,  and  they  in  thefar  turn  conferred  the  subordinate  offiosa 
exclusively  on  their  personal  adherents  (for  they  could  not 
long  flEul  to  secure  adherents,  the  monarchical  eonstitutio&  of 
the  order,  and  the  ambition  of  its  members  considered).    Of 
the  more  unmanageable  among  their  opponents  tlmy  freed 
themselves  by  transfening  them  to  other  provinces;  and  ddi    - 
they  took  care  to  do,  precisely  when  some  deliberation  of  .j 
importance  was  impending.      Thus  a  system  of  penouil  ^ 
offences  and  retaliations  was  established;  every  mmbv  had  ^ 
the  right  of  pointing  out  whatever  defects  he  perceived  ia 
another,— nay,  it  was  imposed  on  him  as  a  duty  to  do  so,"— 
a  regulation  that  might  not  be  without  some  utility  in  the  ^ 
comparative  innocence  of  a  small  association,  but  which  had  ^ 
now  become  a  system  of  the  most  abominable  espionage  and  p 
talebearing.      U  was  made   the    instrument  <^   concealed  ^ 
ambition,  and  of  hatred  wearing  the  appearance  of  friend-   -_ 
ship.     "  Were  any  one  to  read  over  the  records  of  Bome," 
says  Mariana,  ^he  would  perhaps  not  find  a  sin^  npri^ 
man,  at  least,  among  us  who  are  at  a  distance  :**  univend    « 
distrust  previuled ;  there  was  none  that  would  have  uttered 
his  thoughts  without  reserve,  even  to  his  own  brother.  ^ 

These  disorders  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  Acquavivft  ■ 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  provinces,  as  Lainez  and  Borgia  had  done.  This  was 
excused  by  the  declaration,  that  it  was  advantageous  to  have 
the  statement  of  afiairs  in  writing,  and  in  an  nnbrokea 
series,  without  the  interruption  proceeding  from  the  ocmtin- 
gencies  of  a  journey.      But  the  immediate  consequence  oer* 
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tHnIy  'wai^  Hal  ikb  ^pioyineiala,''  ihxoiigli  whoae  bands 
BMMd  Aa  wbole  of  tke  eoixeipoBdence^  aoqaired  a  still 
niftlMr  Jaonaaa  of  iadmadeiMe.  It  was  nadeis  to  o(Baplain 
«f  tliM^  liaea  tiiej  ooud  eaoly  Ibnseo  aad  proTide  againat 
all  coBfhinti  ia  mk  a  aiaiuiBr  as  to  nnder  them  nngatoiy, 
aad  tUa  tte  moie  oortaiiilT,  boeanae  Aoquariya  was  always 
AfMad  to  iKTcn  Hheir  mi».  Their  places  might  be  iurly 
aaasUOTed  aeeaied  to  tbem  for  life. 
Vsdar  tbew  eucoMtBiioe^  the  dder  JesoUs  in  Spain  be- 
■mneed  that  a  stale  of  things  which  thej  felt  to  be  a 
fy  woaU  iMfer  be  changed  or  amended  by  efforts  eon- 
'thia  Oa  limits  of  the  society;  they  conseqneotly 
ta  look  aroand  hi  help  noia  thiiae  beyond  its 


23^ 


Tha^  irsi  1^  leoovse  to  the  national  sinritaal  aathozity 
d  their  own  country— 4he  Inquisition.  A  great  number  ef 
sftpcca  wen  reserved,  as  ia  well  known^  to  the  jurisdiction 
aC  the  Inquisition.  One  of  the  discontented  Jeaaits,  impelled, 
as  he  afinied,  by  a  aoru]^  of  eonacience^  accused  lus  order  of 
aBBoealing,  and  OTcn  remitting,  tran^greaaiona  of  the  kind  ao 
■auiniii,  when  the  criminal  waa  one  of  th^  aociety.  The 
bqaaaitioBi  immediately  caoaed  the  Provincial  implicated, 
lather  with  hia  most  active  aaaociatee^  to  be  arrested.* 
Othar  aoeaaatioiia  bebg  made  in  conaequence  of  these  arraata, 
Aa  Inqaiaition  commanded  that  the  atatutea  of  the  order  ahould 
^  placed  before  it,  and  proceeded  to  make  farther  aeiaurea  of 
bartieB  aeeaaed.  The  excitement  occaaioned  by  theae  thinga 
pMBg  the  orthodox  Spaniaida  waa  all  the  more  violent,  from 
Uar  bei^g  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  theae  arrests,  and 
rfaai  the  paevalence  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Jesuits  were 
anaid  on  account  of  aome  heresy. 

The  Inquiaiti<»  waa^  however,  competent  to  inflict  a  punish- 
■■t  on  the  criminal  only :  it  could  not  preacribe  changes  in 
is  v^gaktiooa  of  the  aociety.  When  the  aflair,  therefore,  had 

eeeded  thaa  far,  the  discontented  members  applied  to  the 

I  also^  assailing  him  with  long  memorial^  wherein  they 
■Bfilaiiied  of  the  defects  in  their  constitution.    The  character 


pan  y.  lib.  ti.  n.  85  :  *'  Qaidam  e  confessariis,  sea  yere 
SI  Uk>,  ddatiu  ad  proTincialem  turn  Casteike,  Antoniam  Marcenium ; 
at  de  tentata  paeUae  per  sacras  confessionet  pudidtia,  quod  crimen 
*''"  qacsitomm  judicio  reserrabatar." 
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of  this  constitution  had  never  been  agreeable  to  Philip  II. , 
he  used  to  say  that  he  could  see  through  all  the  other  orden, 
but  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  he  could  not  understand.  He 
seemed  to  be  startled  and  struck  by  the  representations  laid 
before  him  of  the  abases  resulting  from  absolute  power,  and 
the  disorders  attendant  on  secret  accusations.  Amidst  all 
the  demands  made  on  his  time  by  that  great  European  con- 
flict in  which  he  was  engaged,  Philip  yet  found  means  to 
bestow  attention  on  this  affiur  also.  He  at  once  commanded 
Manrique,  bishop  of  Garthagena,  to  subject  the  order  to  a 
visitation,  with  particular  reference  to  these  points. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  this  was  an  attack  afiecting  the 
character  of  the  institution,  and  that  of  its  chief  himself;  it 
received  increased  importance  from  the  fsct  of  its  originating 
in  that  oountiy  whence  the  society  had  drawn  its  existence^ 
and  where  it  had  first  taken  a  firm  position. 

Acquaviva  did  not  suffer  himself  to  quail  before  it.  He 
was  a  man  who  concealed  an  infiexible  intrepidity  of  charactw 
beneath  extreme  gentieness  and  amenity  of  manner ;  of  a 
disposition  similar  to  that  of  Clement  YIII.,  and,  indeed,  of 
many  eminent  men  of  that  day ;  above  all  things  delibente^ 
moderate,  patient,  and  taciturn.  He  would  never  permit 
himself  to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment ;  he  would  not 
even  suffer  one  to  be  pronounced  in  his  presence ;  least  of 
all,  when  it  concerned  an  entire  nation.  His  secretarial 
were  expressly  commanded  to  avoid  every  offensive  or 
bitter  word.  He  loved  piety,  even  in  its  external  fomi& 
At  the  altar  his  deportment  expressed  profound  enjoyment 
of  the  service ;  yet  he  was  averse  to  every  thing  that  tended 
towards  enthusiasm  or  fsknaticism.  He  refused  to  allow  aa 
exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  be  printed,  becaois 
he  found  offence  in  the  expressions  which  appeared  to  hover 
on  the  confines  separating  spiritual  from  material  love^  ETon 
when  uttering  censures  he  won  affection ;  rendering  mani- 
fest the  superiority  of  calmness :  he  reconducted  the  erriqg 
into  the  paths  of  right  by  pure  reason  and  clear  aigumeoi 
Youth  clung  to  him  with  enthusiastic  attachment  ^  One 
must  needs  love  him,"  writes  Maximilian  of  Bavaria^  firam 
Rome,  to  his  father,  ^'  if  one  do  but  look  at  him."  These 
qualities;  his  unwearied  activity,  distinguished  birth,  and 
the  constantiy  increasing  importsAice  of  his  order,   seeni6d 
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im  m  TMT  eminent  podtion  in  Rome.  If  his  antagonists 
■d  gained  over  the  national  aaihorities  in  l^pain,  he  had 
Im  oout  of  Borne  on  his  side.  With  that  oonrt  he  had 
een  CnaOiar  from  his  jonih  np.  He  was  duunberlain  when 
e  entend  ihb  order ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  managing  it 
ith  that  Boasteiy,  which  is  derived  mm  native  talent,  and 
eneeted  hy  long  praotiee.* 

The  elianotar  of  Sixtns  Y.f  made  it  particularlpr  easy  for 
keqaaviva  to  ezeite  the  antipathies  of  that  pontiff  against 
he  proceedings  of  the  l^paniards.  P<npe  Sixtns  had  formed 
he  hope^  as  we  know,  of  rendering  Rome,  more  decidedly 
baa  it  ew  vet  was^  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  Acqm^ 
iva  asBured  him,  that  the  object  really  laboured  for  in 
bain  was  no  other  than  increayBed  independence  of  Rome, 
we  Sixtns  hated  nothing  so  much  as  illegitimate  birth; 
Dd  Aequaviva  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  Manrique, 
he  bishop  selected  as  ^  Y isitator "  of  the  Jesuits,  was  ille- 
jitiniate.  These  were  reasons  safficient  to  make  Sixtus  reeal 
ke  assent  he  had  already  given  to  the  visitation.  He  even  sum- 
Booed  the  case  of  the  provincial  before  the  tribunals  of  Rome. 
horn  his  successor,  Gregory  XIY.,  the  general  succeeded 
B  obtaining  a  formal  conlrmation  of  the  rule  of  the  order. 

But  his  antagonists  also  were  unyielding  and  crafty. 
[hey  perceived  that  the  general  must  be  attacked  in  the 
oart  of  Rome  itself.  They  availed  themselves  of  his  mo- 
nentary  absence.  Aequaviva  had  been  charged  with  the 
nangement  of  a  difference  between  Mantua  and  Parma, 
0  win  Clement  YIII.  to  their  wishes.  In  the  summer  of 
1592,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and  Philip  II., 
lit  without  the  knowledge  of  Aequaviva,  the  pontiff  com- 
nuded  that  a  general  congregation  should  be  held. 

Astonished  and  alarmed  Aequaviva  hastened  back.  To 
iie  generals  of  the  Jesuits  these  ^^  Congregations"  were  no 
IttB  inconvenient  than  were  the  Convocations  of  the  Church 
to  the  popes ;  and  if  his  predecessors  were  anxious  to  avoid 
Qkul,  how  much  more  cause  had  Aequaviva,  against  whom 
tkre  prevailed  so  active  an  enmity !  But  he  was  soon  con- 
TiBced  that  the  arrangement  was  irrevocable ;{  he  therefore 

*  SacchinuB,  and  still  more  particularly  JnTendns,  Hist.  Soc.  Jeta, 
fotis  qaintse  toinus  posterior,  zi.  21,  and  zxt.  33—41. 

t  See  Appendu,  section  4,  Nos.  49  to  56. 
:  Inm  CooMuJta  del  Fkdre  CL  AcqaaWva  coi  sooi  Ptdri  SEiiitWiti,  'Nl^- 
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resumed  Lis  composure  aud  f^aiJ,  '^  AVo  arc  obedient  sona;    i 
let  the  will  of  the  holy  father  be  done."     He  then  hastened, 
to  take  his  measures. 

He  contriTed  to  obtain  extensiTe  inflnenee  orar  tlia  ele^ 
tionsy  and  was  so  fortonate  as  to  see  manT  of  his  noat  Iw- 
■lidaUe  adTsnariesi  Mariana^  for  example,  lejeeted,  evu 
in  Spain. 

When  the  oongregation  was  assembled,  he  did  not  wait  tD 
be  attacked.  In  the  yearj  first  sitting  he  deolaxed  tlMit  It 
had  had  the  misfortane  to  displease  some  of  his  brathfsa; 
and,  therelbre,  begged  that  his  eondoct  might  be  invostigiW 
before  any  other  budness  was  entered  on.  A  ermnniwim 
was  thereupon  appointed,  and  charges  were  formally  made; 
bat  it  was  impossible  to  conyiot  him  of  violating  any  po«lii9 
law :  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  expose  himself  to  muik  m 
accusation,  and  was  triumphantly  acquitted. 

Having  thus  secured  himsdf  personally,  he  joined  tb 
assembly  in  its  investigation  of  the  propooJs  legarding  tb 
general  affiurs  of  the  institute. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  demanded  some  changes,  and  lad 
recommended  others  for  consideration.  On  two  things  hi 
insisted :  the  resignation  of  certain  papal  privileges;  m^^ 
reading  forbidden  books,  for  example,  and  of  ffranting  ab- 
solution for  the  crime  of  hereay ;  and  a  law,  by  virtoe  of 
which  every  novice  who  entered  the  order  shonld  smmndv 
whatever  patrimonial  rights  he  might  possess^  and  shoaU 
even  resign  all  his  benefices.  These  were  matters  in  regaid 
to  which  the  order  came  into  collision  with  the  InqniaitiaK 
and  the  civil  government  After  some  hesitation,  the  d^ 
mands  of  the  king  were  complied  with,  and  principally 
through  the  influence  of  Acquaviva  himself. 


of  the  Ck>rBini  Libraiy,  n.  1055,  wfaidi  gives,  Qpon  the  whole,  a  J 
relation  of  these  internal  diieenriaBS,  and  te,  fai  general,  ttriody  in  eoooid 
with  Mariana.  AoquaTira  ia  presented  as  rendering  the  foUowmg  aoooaiik 
of  a  oonyersation  held  by  himself  widi  the  pope :  [Hia  holinesi  aaid*  thie 
I  was  not  sufficiently  wdl  informed  on  snbjects  of  religion ;  tiiat  I  bsA 
been  deoeiYed  by  fidse  accosers,  and  had  proved  myad?  too  erednlons.] 
Among  the  causes  by  which  a  congregation  was  rendered  neeemir,  Iks 
foUowing  were  specified :  [Because  many  excellent  and  able  men,  ndag 
but  slightly  known  to  the  generals,  have  never  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  by  coming  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  congregations,  they  wonld 
become  better  known,  and  mi^t  thni  more  easily  acquire  a  part  in  ths 
said  government  i  so  that  this  should  not  ooo&kraa  V^\«  i&Bntt.  tsoflanli 
ioKRvM  to  «  ^nr  penoos.] 
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Bat  A*  powU  reoommendBd  br  PUlip  for  oonndemtioii 
'ere  of  vaok  higiier  moBMBt  F!nl  of  all  oune  the  qneo- 
011%  whothor  ilie  mutbority  of  the  nqperion  dionU  not  be 
jBited  to  »  oertain  period;  and  wbetber  *  general  oongrm* 
ion  iboaU  not  be  beU  at  oertain  flzed  interval  f  fhb 
Bij  eMenee  and  being  of  tbe  inatitate^  the  rigbta  of  abMAnte 
^Tereigntj,  were  btfe  biOBgbt  into  question.  AeeunYira 
w  not  on  tbia  ooeaiion  diqK>aed  to  comply.  After  an 
diaoanon,  tbe  eongiegation  lejeeted  these  pro^ 
of  Pbilm;  bat  tbe  pope^  also,  was  conTineed  of 
'  jr.  What  bad  been  xefosed  to  the  king  mm 
'  *  by  the  pope.  By  the  pleaitode  of  bis 
be  determined  and  ordained  that  tbe  so* 
[  leoton  shoaU  be  changed  every  third  year ;  and 
bt|  at  the  eamiiation  of  erety  sixth  year,  n  genenl  con- 
Ifc^gition  sbonld  be  aasanUed.* 

It  is,  indeed,  tme  that  the  exeontion  of  these  ordinances  did 
tot  cflbct  so  much  as  had  been  hoiptd,  from  them.  The  con- 
[T^gation  could  be  won  over,  and,  though  the  rectors  were 
hanged,  yet  ihey  were  selected  oat  of  so  narrow  a  circle, 
bat  the  same  men  were  soon  retomed  to  .their  appointments. 
[t  was^  nerertbelesi^  a  yeiy  serious  blow  to  the  society,  that  it 
lad  been  compelled,  by  internal  revolt  and  interfurence  from 
rithont,  to  a  change  in  its  statutes. 

And  there  was  already  a  new  storm  arising  from  the  same 
[mter. 

At  their  first  establishment,  the  Jesuits  had  assented  to  the 
betrinal  svstem  of  the  TluHiusts.  Ignatius  himself  had  ex- 
assdy  enioroed  on  his  disciples  the  tenets  propounded  by  the 
iiigelic  doctor  (Doctor  Angdicus). 

But  they  very  soon  became  persuaded  tiiat  with  these 
toetrines  they  could  not  perfectly  attain  their  end  in  their 
mteet  with  the  Protestants.  They  wished  to  be  inde« 
Kudent  in  their  tenets  aj9  well  as  in  their  lives.  It  was 
■ortifying  to  the  Jesuits  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
Dominicans,  to  whom  St.  Thomas  had  belonged,  and  who 
lere  regarded  as  the  natural  expositors  of  his  opinions, 
ifter  they  had  already  given  so  many  intimations  of  these 

*  Jnrencios  famiBhes  a  circumstantial  notice  aa  to  these  tilings  in  his 
Im  book,  whidi  he  calls  the  eleventh,  <*  Societatis  domestids  motibus 
'  and  it  is  from  them  that  1  denye  the  account  given  in  Ome  Ui.X. 
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Yiews  and  feelings,  that  alloaion  had  oocaaionally  been  mil ' 
in  the  Inquisition  to  the  free  mode  of  thinking  perceptilte. 
among  the  Jesuit  feithera,*  AoqnayiTa  came  forward  in  M/ 
year  1584,  proclaiming  them  openly  in  his  ^  Order  if 
Studies."  He  aflirmed  that  St.  Thomas  was,  indeed,  it 
author  deserving  the  highest  approbation ;  bnt  that  it  woill* 
be  an  insufferable  yoke  to  be  compelled  to  follow  his  hM, 
steps  in  all  things,  and  on  no  point  to  be  allowed  a  fm^ 
opinion ;  that  many  ancient  doctrines  had  been  more  fimlf 
established  by  recent  theologians,  who  had  brought  fiofwii^ 
many  new  arguments,  which  served  admirably  in  the  oonflisil 
with  heretics ;  and  that  in  all  such  it  was  permitted  to  follow 
these  doctors. 

This  was  amply  sufficient  to  occaaon  powerful  ezcitemeil 
in  Spain,  where  the  chairs  of  theology  were  occufHied,  for  tiie 
most  piurt,  by  Dominicans.  The  '^  Order  of  Studies'*  WM 
declared  to  be  the  boldest,  most  presumptuous,  and  dangerov 
book  of  the  kind ;  both  the  king  and  the  pope  were  i^M 
to  on  the  subject.t 

But  how  greatly  must  the  commotion  have  increased  wh« 
the  i^stem  of  the  Thomists  was  soon  afterwards  podtivel] 
abandoned  in  one  of  the  most  important  doctrinal  woria 
of  the  Jesuits  I 

In  the  whole  domain  of  theolosy,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
the  disputes  respecting  grace  and  merits,  free-will  and 
destination,  were  still  the  most  important  and  exciting ; 
continually  occupied  the  minds  and  employed  the  leamin| 
and  speculative  powers  of  clergy  and  kity  alike.  On  thi 
Protestant  side,  a  majority  was  secured  to  that  severe  doe 
trine  of  Calvin,  of  the  particular  decree  of  Qt>d,  according  i 
which  '^some  were  predestined  to  eternal  blessedness,  an< 
others  to  everlasting  damnation."  The  Lutherans,  with  thei 
milder  views,  were  here  at  disadvantage,  and  lost  ground,  no^ 

*  Lainez  himfelf  was  stupected  by  the  Spanith  Inquiiitioii.^Llorenti 
iii.  83. 

t  P^goa,  in  Serry,  Hittoria  Congregatioiium  de  anxiliis  diviiiK  gratii 
p.  8 :  [This  book  being  given  over  to  the  censorship,  it  was  declared  b 
those  censors  (Mariana  and  Serry  speak  of  the  Inquisition)  that  It  was  tli 
most  dangerons,  rash,  and  arrogant  book  that  had  ever  appeared  on 
similar  subject ;  and  that,  if  its  precepts  were  pnt  in  practice,  grei 
iignry  and  many  disturbances  would  be  occasioned  to  the  Chivtia 
Ji^biicj 
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I  ooe  phee  and  now  in  another.  A  difibient  tendency  of 
■nioB0  wM  manifaited  on  the  Catholic  side.  Wh^ierer 
MM  mm  the  dightest  disposition  fehewn  to  the  rery  mildest 
NB  of  Fhytestant  helie^  or  even  to  a  more  xigid  constmo- 
ion  «f  Si.  Aogostine's  Expositions,  aa»  for  example,  in  the 
an  «f  BsjoB  at  Lonyain,  it  was  instantly  attacked  and  sap- 
mmmdm  On  this  ocoadon  the  Jesoits  displayed  particnlar 
hL  The  system  of  doctiine  propounded  by  the  Conncil  of 
Ena^  and  which  would  never  have  been  estaUished  but  for 
I0  inihisnce  of  their  brethren,  Laines  and  Salmeron,  was 
ysnded  by  them  against  every  symptom  of  deviation 
•vtfds  the  tenets  tlwt  had  then  been  abjured  and  aban- 
looed;  nor  did  even  that  system  always  suffice  to  content  their 
iskmioal  aeaL  In  the  year  1588,  Luis  Molina  of  Evora  came 
Qfvard  with  a  book,  in  which  he  examined  these  disputed 
Mints  anew,  and  laboured  to  explain  the  difficulties  still  re- 
nining,  in  new  arguments.*  His  especial  object  in  this 
ioik  was  to  vindicate  a  yet  wider  sphere  of  action  for  the 
ice-will  of  man  than  was  asserted  by  the  doctrines  of 
it  Thomas  or  of  Trent.  In  Trent  the  work  of  salvation 
iad  been  declared  to  be  chiefly  founded  on  the  inherent 
ag^teonsness  of  Christ,  which,  being  infused  into  us,  calls 
bffth  or  gives  birth  to  love,  conducts  to  all  virtues  and  to 
piod  works,  and  finally  produces  justification.  Molina  pro- 
ceedi  an  important  step  further.  He  maintained  that  nee- 
nil,  even  without  the  help  of  grace,  can  produce  morally 
woodworks;  that  it  can  resist  temptation;  and  can  elevate 
M£  to  various  acts  of  hope,  faith,  love,  and  repentance.t 
When  man  Iuub  advanced  to  this  point,  then  God,  for  the 
ake  of  Christ's  merits,  grants  him  grace,}  and  by  means  of 

*  "  liberi  arbitrii  com  gntue  dams  conoordia."  In  thete  con- 
tiDveniei  it  hu  alwmyi  been  considered  needful  to  diitingiiiih  curefully 
between  the  editknu  of  Lisbon  1588,  of  Antwerp  1595,  and  of  Venice, 
Wcnae  thej  all  diflRer  from  each  other. 

f  Herein  the  general  co-operation  of  God  ('*  conconus  generalia  Dei  ") 
■  always  presnpposed ;  but  in  this  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
Htaral  state  of  nee-wiU,  which  certainly  could  not,  without  God,  be 
■bat  it  is:  [God  is  ever  present  by  general  co-operation  with  the 
frce-wiU,  so  that  it  naturally  wiUs,  or  does  not  will,  as  he  shall  please.] 
It  is  much  in  the  same  manner  that  Bellarmine  identifies  Natural  and 
Divine  law,  because  God  is  the  author  of  nature. 

I  This  grace  also  he  apprehends  and  explains  very  n&toxiU^,  Div^ut. 
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this  he  experiences  the  sapenuttural  qpemtkos  of  ametiilci 
tion;  bateyeninthereoeptioiiof  UuBgnoe^Midmthefarthei 
ance  of  its  growth,  fine-will  is  oontumdUlj  in  aotion :  evei 
thing,  in  fii^  depends  on  this  will;  it  rests  with  lu  to  mil 
the  help  of  Qod  effectual  or  ineffisetuaL  On  the  union 
the  will  and  of  gxaoe  it  is  that  jostifioation  depends;  they  m 
combined,  as  are  two  men  who  are  rowing  in  a  boat  It 
obyioQS  that  Molina  could  not  here  admit  tiie  doctrine 
predestination  as  announced  by  Augustine  <ff  by  Thom 
Aquinas.  He  considers  it  too  stem — too  cruel :  be  will  n 
hear  of  any  other  predestination  than  that  which  is  aimpi 
and  purely  foreknowledge.  Now  Qod,  from  his  Bopnm 
inaight  into  the  nature  of  each  man's  will,  has  prsrioas  knoi 
ledge  of  what  each  will  do  in  giren  cases,  although  he  w 
left  free  to  do  the  contrary;  yet  an  erent  does  not  coo 
because  God  foreknew  it,  but  God  foresaw  it  because 
would  happen.  This  was  a  doctrine  that  certainly  went  in 
an  extreme  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Calyin,  and  was  al 
the  first  which  attempted  to  rationalise  this  mystery,  if  i 
may  so  q»eak.  It  is  intelligible,  acute,  and  superficial,  ai 
could  therefore  not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect ;  it  may 
compared  with  the  doctrine  of  the  soYcreignty  of  the  peop 
which  the  Jesuits  promulgated  about  that  time.* 

That  these  opinions  should  provoke  opposition  in  their  01 

54 :  «  Dam  homo  expendit  res  credendas  ...  per  notitias  oondonato 
ant  aUonde  oomparatu,  inflmt  Dens  in  easdem  notitjas  inflnxn  qnod 
partioalari  qno  oognitioiiem  Ukm  adjvfat."  [When  a  man  is  ponderi 
on  matters  of  belief  gathered  from  the  statements  of  the  preaoht 
or  elsewhere,  God's  inflmence  flows  in,  some  special  manner  into  tb 
statements,  whereby  he  aids  the  perception  of  t&m.] 

*  TUs  disposition  towards  rationatism  had  shewn  itself  in  other  pla 
also;  as,  for  example,  in  the  tenets  maintained  by  Less  and  Hai 
at  Lourain,  in  1585  :  "  Propositiones  in  Lessio  et  Hamelio  m  theok 
Loraniensibas  notatie :"  [As  for  what  we  are  to  consider  sacred  Set 
tore,  it  is  not  neoessary  that  every  word  shonid  hvn  been  inspired  by 
Holy  Spirit.]  From  the  words  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  troths 
Scripture :  [It  is  not  neoessary  that  each  separate  truth  and  opin 
shomd  hsTe  been  communicated  to  the  writer  himself  by  the  Holy  Spir 
In  these  declarations  we  already  find  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  esses 
propositions  of  Molina.  Here,  too,  attention  is  drawn  to  their  en 
disagreement  with  the  Tiews  of  the  Protestants.  [How  widdy  do  ti 
opinions  differ  from  those  of  Luther,  Calrin,  and  other  writers  of  tl 
times,  from  whose  doctrine  and  arguments  it  is  difficult  to  Tindicate 
other  (St.  Augustine  and  Thomist)  tenets !] 
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knibk  wm  ut  iaeriteble  eonseqiieDoa,  Imd  it  been  only  Uiat 


kej  dflBHted  bom  tlie  Doctor  Aogeliena,  whoee  ""Snmma' 
rat  itill  the  pmcipAl  text-book  of  Ontliolio  theologbuis; 
kej  wmB  eroa  eennxed,  and  that  openly,  by  oertein  mem- 
en  of  tWbr  own  eooMtr,  ae  Henriqnei  and  Mariana.  Bat 
uuk  move  eagerly  did  tlie  Dominioans  engage  in  the  defimoe 
f  tkair  fatnavoh.  Not  eontent  vith  ^writing  and  preaching 
gaiait  Molina,  they  attacked  him  in  thdr  leotnres  abo.  It 
rH  ai  length  agteed  that  a  diepntation  dioold  be  held 
•tween  the  two  paitiee,  and  this  took  phm  at  YaUadolid 
■  the  41k  of  Manh,  1584.  The  Dominioana,  who  believed 
in  ezdnaTo  poawion  bf  the  orthodoiz  creed. 
Axe  the  keys  of  wiedom,  tiien," 
a  Jesnit,  *^  confided  to  yonr  hands  V'  Hie 
I  bnnt  into  lend  oatcries  "they  conadeied  this 
e  be  an  attack  on  St  Thomas  himeeU: 

Thenceforth  a  complete  estrangement  existed  between  these 
gvo  ordeES ;  the  Dominicans  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
rith  the  Jesuits.  Of  these  last  the  greater  number,  if  not 
iD^  took  part  with  Molina.  Acqoayiya  himflolf,  with  his 
'■SBStsnta,"  were  on  his  side. 

Bot  here  also  the  Inquisition  prepared  to  interfere.  The 
pad  inquisitor— it  was  that  sune  Qeronimo  Manrique 
rko  had  been  selected  as  ^  risitator  of  the  order  "-—shewed  a 
Gmosition  U>  condemn  Molina;  he  gave  him  notice  that  his 
mk  was  not  likely  to  escape  with  a  mere  reprobation  or  pro- 
hiition,  but  would  be  oondemned  to  the  flames.  Of  the 
MBiplaints  that  Molina  made  against  the  Dominicans  in 
Mtam,  the  gnuid  inquisitor  refiosed  to  take  cognizance. 

This  was  a  controversy  by  which  the  whole  world  of 
[kthoHcism  was  set  in  commotion,  as  well  for  the  doctrines 
tkemselyes^  af  on  account  of  their  champions ;  it  also  greatly 
Kveased  the  violence  of  that  enmity  to  the  Jesuits  which  had 
risen  in  Spain. 

And  from  this  state  of  things  there  resulted  tho  extra- 
idinary  phenomenon,  that  while  the  Jesuits  were  driven  out 
F  France  for  their  attachment  to  Spain,  they  were  in  that 
mntiy  made  the  objects  of  the  most  perilous  assaults.  In 
itber  country,  political  and  religious  motives  combined  to 
lodnce  this  result ;  the  political  was  in  both  of  the  same 
haracter^t  was  a  Dstional  opposition  to  the  priy'degea  ^^^ 
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immunities  of  the  order.  In  France  it  was  more  impetnou 
and  fiercer,  bnt  in  Spain  it  was  more  definite  and  bettei 
founded.  In  regard  to  doctrine,  it  was  by  their  new  teneti 
that  the  Jesuits  had  provoked  hatred  and  persecution.  Thei] 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  opinioni 
they  held  as  to  regicide,  were  the  causes  of  their  ruin  ii 
France;  their  tenets  respecting  free-will  had  pxpdnced  the 
injury  they  suffered  in  Spain. 

This  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  society  whid 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  its  future  direction. 

Against  the  assaults  of  the  national  authorities,  the  pariia^ 
ment  and  the  inquisition,  Acquaviva  sought  aid  from  the  cen< 
tral  point  and  general  referee  of  the  whole  church — from  th( 
Pontiff  himself. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  fiivourable  moment  when  tb 
grand  inquisitor  Manrique  had  just  died  and  his  place  had  nol 
yet  been  filled  up,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  summoi 
the  dispute  concerning  doctrine  to  Rome  for  examination. 
If  the  decision  were  only  deferred,  it  would  be  an  importani 
point  gained,  for  in  Rome  a  variety  of  influences  were  at  thai 
time  readily  to  be  found,  of  which,  at  any  critical  moment 
good  and  efficient  use  might  be  made.  On  the  9th  a 
October,  1596,  the  documents  relating  to  the  proceeding) 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  most  learned  theologians  of  botl 
sides  appeared  to  fight  out  their  battle  under  the  ejres  of  tb 
sovereign-pontiff.* 

In  the  French  affair  Clement  took  part  with  thi 
Jesuits :  he  considered  it  unjustifiable  that  an  entire  ordei 
should  be  condemned  on  account  of  one  single  person  wh< 
might  have  deser>'ed  punishment,   more  especially  that  ordei 

*  Pegna,  "  Rotie  Romane  dectnus,  istarum  remm  testis  looi^fe 
tissimns.'^  [Pegna»  Dean  of  the  Rota,  and  a  most  snfBcmr  wHnes 
of  these  things,]  as  Serry  calls  him.  "  Cemiendo  (Moling  lo  on 
▼erisimilmente  podia  suceder  de  que  sn  lihro  fiiesse  prohibido  y  quemado 
porque  assi  se  lo  avia  asomado  el  inquisitor  general,  Inego  lo  avisb  < 
Roma,  donde  por  obra  y  negociacion  de  su  general  su  santi&d  avoob  a  s 
esta  cania,  ordinando  a  la  inquisicion  general  que  no  la  conclnyM 
ni  diesse  sententia."  [Molina,  discerning  what  might  reralt  from  hi 
book  being  prohibited  and  burnt,  as  the  inquiritor-general  had  wanie 
him,  instantly  sent  notice  to  Rome,  where,  by  the  labour  of  his  geneFsl 
his  holiness  summoned  the  cause  before  himself,  ordering  the  Inquisitiai 
not  to  conclude  on  or  give  sentence  in  it.] 


nt.]  ooMMonam  amoro 

n  liorta  tk  mlonUiim  of  CaOholieim  h^ 
Bf  innoted,  uiiwliidi  wmso  powerf al  •  soppoit  to 
mL  Wm  nol  the  oidor  aiiflhring  for  iti  itrrnkm  to 
mI  aeo  and  for  the  aidoor  with  wUdi  it  aflmted  the 
f  thepapejrtotheUghastpoweronoirth?  ItwM 
n  ewwitnl  that  the  pope  dumld  ancoaed  in  exkiii- 
;  the  opposition  otSl  oontinned  agminat  him  in  Fiaaoe. 
ire  intimate  hia  oooneetkm  beouie  with  Hmay  lY ., 
e  perfeet  their  hannony  in  regard  to  mditioi^  ao  mndi 
eeftetoalwoold  hia  repreaontatioaa  be ;  and  the  de- 
oa  of  Heniy  were  now  constantly  becoming  more  and 
«filiatniry>* 

herein  the  effi>rta  of  the  pope  were  greatly  aided  and 
ed  bjr  the  wril«conaidarad  cMidnct  of  the  order, 
reamta  carefblly  abatained  from  all  eridence  of  irri- 
r  aTenion  agamat  the  Idnff  of  France,  and  they  weie 
longer  incli^d  to  plunge  themaelTea  into  further  dan- 

the  loet  eanae  of  the  League.  When  they  became 
if  the  turn  which  the  papal  policy  bad  taken,  they  at 
bpted  a  similar  direction.  Father  Gommoleti  who, 
feer  the  conyersion  of  Henxy  lY.,  bad  exclaimed  from 
pit  that  an  Ehud  waa  needed  to  rise  agamat  him,  and 
len  the  king  became  yictor,  waa  obliged  to  take  flight ; 
>  changed  hia  opinion  after  arriving  in  Rome,  and  do* 
kimaeif  for  the  absolution  of  the  king.  Amongst  all  the 
Is  there  was  none  who  contribute  so  largdy  to  this 
on,  whether  by  bis  readiness  of  concession,  his  con- 
f  measures,  or  bis  personal  influence  with  the  pope, 
Jesuit  Toledct  And  these  things  the  Jesuits  did 
le  parliament  was  continually  passing  new  resolutions 
them ;  decrees  of  which  Acquayiva  complained,  but 

permitting  himself  to  be  hurried  into  yiolence  or  in- 
ite  zeal  on  that  acconnt     It  bad  not  been  found  pes- 

Jetnits  wiihed  to  deny  that  their  aflbin  had  become  oonnectawd 
itics ;  bat  we  tee  firom  BentiToglio,  Memorie,  H.  6,  p.  SOS^ 
h  regard  waa  paid  to  their  interesta  b  j  Cardinal  Alddbtindiid 
lie  negotiatioitt  at  Lrons ;  and  it  waa  precia^  then  tiiat  the 
lared  himaelf  in  thdr  faTonr.  (Le  Roi  an  Cardinal  Oiaat, 
1601.) 

Perron  I  VQleror,  Ambaaaadea,  i.  23 :  [I  will  only  tell  jon 
dinal  Tolet  has  done  wonders,  and  haa  ahewn  himaelf  a  good 
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Bible  to  expel  all  the  memben  of  tlie  order,  and  tlioae  ' 
remained  in  France  now  declared  for  the  king,  exhorting 
people  to  be  £uihfal  to  hint  and  to  lore  him.  Many  i 
sheadj  hastening  to  return  to  the  pkeea  thej  had  kdEt, 
Acquaviva  did  not  approve  this,  and  directed  them  to  i 
the  permission  of  the  king.  They  took  care  to  aeeare  i 
Henry  should  be  made  awaie  of  both  these  cironmstaoees^ 
he  was  highly  pleased,  thanking  the  general  in  special  letl 
The  Jesuits  did  not  nefflect  to  use  all  the  means  thej  ] 
sessed  for  conBrming  him  in  these  dispositionsL  ra 
Bocheome,  who  was  called  the  French  Cicero,  prepan 
popular  apology  for  the  order,  which  the  king  fomd  put; 
larly  conTinoing.* 

To  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  the  oi 
combined,  there  were  now  added  certain  political  oonaidi 
tions  of  Henry  lY.  himself.  He  saw,  as  he  says  in  on 
his  despatches,  that  by  the  persecution  of  an  order  w1 
counted  so  many  members  remarkable  for  talent  and  learn: 
which  had  so  much  power,  and  so  large  a  body  of  adherer 
he  should  raise  up  implacable  enemies  to  himself,  and  mi 
give  occasion  to  conspiracies  among  the  more  rigid  Catholic 
a  dass  still  very  numerous.  He  perceived  that  he  could 
expel  tho  Jesuits  from  the  places  wherein  they  still  mi 
tained  themselves, — ^the  attempt  might  even  oocaoon  the  < 
break  of  popular  commotions.t  Henry  had,  besides,  m 
such  important  concessions  to  the  Huguenots,  by  the  edie 
Nantes,  that  he  owed  some  new  guarantee  to  Catholiei 
In  Rome  people  already  began  to  murmur,  and  the  pope  h 
self  gave  occasional  intimations  that  he  feared  he  had  b 
deccived.j:  Finally,  however,  the  king  attained  a  posil 
high  enough  to  permit  his  taking  a  more  oompieheni 
survey  of  the  general  state  of  things  than  his  parliament  1 
done,  and  had  no  longer  cause  to  fear  the  connection  of 
Jesuits  with  Spain.  Father  Lorenzo  Maggio  hastened 
France,  in  the  name  of  the  general,  to  assure  the  king  m 
the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  order's  true  allegiance.  ^^  3io 

*  Gretser  has  translated  it  into  Latin  for  tiie  conTcmenoe  of  tl 
who  do  not  understand  French.— Gretseri  Opera,  torn.  xi.  p.  280. 

t  Dispaccio  del  Re  de  15  Agoeto,  1603,  al  re  Jacopo  d'lnf^ite 
abridged  in  Siri,  Memorie  recondite,  L  p.  247. 

t  Ossat  a  Villeroy,  i.  503. 
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ptovv  ilhiiiwiiu^  ihn  mUit  all  aoeouit  hbnielf  and  bii 
kiltiwy  UMkMt  <}  tmiton."*    The  W  thought 
~  ~  ^  iD  Mdke  trial  of  thalr  friendship  uian  tbir 
'  that  he  eoald  we  them  fx  hie  own  advan- 

r  ao  aaay  notma  of  eorternal  potioy  and  in- 
Bmrj  dselaied  himod^  aa  mAj  aa  1600» 
tb  Beawwatiom  of  Lyone^  leady  to  admit  the 
He  ehoae  the  Jeanit  Cotton  for  hia  oonfeaeor, 
^  pceirieoB  iodieationa  of  fiiTOor,  an  ediet  was 
aher,  160d»  hy  whiflh  the  Jeanits  were  xe- 
Oertain  eonditiona  were  impoaed  on 
■I  aav  MMmmU  iiqportant  heiQg^  thai  for  the  fatore  all  men- 
■■  of  the  eider  m  Franee^  whether  anperior  or  aubordinatefl^ 
BHt  he  Frenehmen.^  Homy  doubted  not  that  he  had  ar- 
1  an  in  ai  manner  thai  might  jostify  hia  £Mling  perfect 


He  beatowed  hia  &Tonr  on  them  without  hesitation  or  re- 
Vfi^^Ting  them  his  assistance  eren  in  their  own  affaiz8>  and 
ioie  particnlarlj  in  their  contentions  with  the  Dominicans. 

ta  thia  eontroyersy,  Clement  YIII.  shewed  a  lively  theo- 
Mcal  interest  Szty-fire  meetings  and  thirty-soTon  dispa- 
iteaa  were  held  in  his  own  presence  on  all  the  points  tiiat 
■sld  be  bxooght  into  question  aa  regarded  the  tenets  under 
iMiination.  He  wrote  much  on  the  subiect  himself;  and,  so 
k  aa  we  can  judge,  was  inolined  towards  the  old  ertablished 
btrines^  and  to  a  dedeaon  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.  Bel- 
I  himself  said,  that  he  did  not  deny  the  pontiff's  indi- 
to  declare  himself  against  the  Jesuits,  but  that  he  also 
'  of  a  certainty  that  his  holiness  would  not  do  so.  It 
oold  indeed  have  been  too  dangerous,  at  a  time  when  the 
were  the  most  distinguished  apostles  of  the  fiuth 


*  Sidlf » lir.  xriL  p.  307. 

t  [He  Hw  dotfly  that  bo  might  deriTe  lerTioe  tnd  fuaUtiet  from  tfasm 
iwmaj  ooouioBS  lor  hit  own  advantage  and  that  of  his  friends  against 
a  Spaniards  themaehes.]    (Diapaccio  in  Siri.) 
X  Kdirrnm  Reginm,  in  JuTencina,  p.  ▼.  lib.  zii.  n.  59.    In  JuTendns 

•  ind  aU  that  was  said  at  the  time  in  iaTonr  of  the  Jesnits ;  and  in 
adovicua  Lndns,  Historia  Jesoitica,  Basiles,  1627,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.,  what- 
ns  waa  said  against  them.  Neither  clearly  informs  us  of  the  points  on 
iiiGh  the  decision  tamed ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  more  readily 
pOncd  from  the  defender  than  the  accnaer.J 
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througbout  the  world,  to  break  with  them  about  one  article 
their  creed.  They  did^  in  fact,  once  make  a  show  of  intend 
to  demand  a  conncil,  when  the  pope  is  said  to  bare  exclaimc 
"They  dare  every  thing— erety  thing!"*  The  French  al 
took  too  decided  a  part  to  be  safely  opposed.  Henry  lY.  w 
on  the  Jesuit  side ;  either  because  he  found  their  expositio 
convincing,  which  was  certainly  possible,  or  that  he  gave 
particular  support  to  that  order  which  most  earnestly  oppos 
itself  to  Protestantism,  as  a  means  of  placing  his  own  ortii 
doxy  beyond  doubt.  Cardinal  du  Perron  took  part  in  t 
congregations  and  supported  the  Jesuit  disputants  with  we 
directed  zeal.  He  told  Clement  YIII.  that  a  Protestant  mig 
subscribe  the  creed  of  the  Dominicans  ;  and  it  is  very  prob 
ble  that  by  this  remark  he  may  have  produced  an  impressii 
on  the  pontiff's  mind. 

The  active  rivalry  between  Spain  and  France,  by  ^dii 
the  whole  world  was  set  in  commotion,  became  mingled  wi 
these  disputes  also.  The  Dominicans  found  as  zealous  a  sa] 
port  from  the  Spaniards  as  did  the  Jesuits  from  the  French 

*  Seny,  271.  Contarini  also  tffinni  that  they  attend  menace 
[The  dispute  being  remored  to  Rome,  and  discussed  among  theologiai 
the  pope,  and  the  majority  of  those  consulted,  inclined  to  the  opinion 
the  Dominicans ;  but  the  Jesuits,  seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  fiidli 
from  that  credit  by  whidi  they  preten£d  to  hold  the  first  place  in  t 
Catholic  church,  as  regarded  doctrine,  were  resohred  to  use  erery  mea 
for  warding  off  that  blow.]  The  tenet  which  they  threatened  to  adm 
according  to  Contarini,  was,  that  the  pope  was  certainly  infallible ;  b 
that  it  was  no  article  of  futh  to  hold  one  man  or  another  as  Uie  tr 
pope:  [The  power  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  authority  of  those  wl 
protected  them,  were  so  great,  that  all  this  was  looked  orer,  and  a  she 
made  of  not  perceiving  it :  thus,  instead  of  deciding  on  the  coatroTCgti 
questions,  they  ended  by  temporizing,  that  they  might  not  bring  wor 
consequences  on  their  shoulders.] 

t  Principal  passages  in  Du  Perron:  Ambassades  et  Negodatioo 
Ut.  iii.  tom.  ii.  p.  839.  Lettre  du  23  Janvier,  1606  :  [The  Spaniav 
openly  profess  to  support  the  Jacobins  (Dominicans),  from  hatred,  as 
think,  to  the  friendship  displayed  towards  your  majesty  by  the  filths 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  almost  all  his  order,  excepting  those  irf 
depend  on  the  fathers  Mendozze  and  Personius,  particularly  the  £n|^ 
Jesuits  ;  so  that  they  seemed  to  intend  changing  a  religious  dispute  ini 
a  quarrel  of  state.]  It  is  manifest  from  tUs  that  the  Jesuits,  m  nu 
fraction  excepted,  were  now  accounted  to  be  on  the  Frendi  side.  Sen 
tells  us,  p.  440,  Uiat  the  Dominicans  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  tl 
French  court :  [The  preachers  were  less  acceptable  in  France  at  thi 
time,  and  had  lately  b^n  removed  from  public  offices  about  the  oovrt.] 
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From  all  this  it  resulted  that  Clement  VIII.  did  not,  in  fact, 
prononnee  way  decision :  it  would  have  involved  him  in  new 
perplexitieB  had  he  offended  either  one  or  the  other  of  those 
influential  orders,  or  of  those  powerful  sovereigns. 


$  10.  Political  Situation  of  Clement  VIIL 

It  was  now  generally  made  one  of  the  most  essential  objects 
of  the  papal  see,  to  estrange  from  itself  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  those  two  powers,  with  whom  the  balance  of  the 
Cktholic  world  then  rested.  The  pope  now  sought  to  appease 
thdr  mutual  animosities ;  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking  out  into  open  war,  and  to  maintain  the  Roman  in- 
ioence  over  both. 

The  papacy  here  appears  to  us  in  its  mo^t  praiseworthy 
Twation,  mediating  and  making  peace. 

It  was  to  Clement  VIII.  that  the  world  was  principally 

indebted  for  the  peace  concluded  at  Vervins  on  the  2nd  of 

-\   Ifay,   1598.     He  seized  the  favourable  moment   when  the 

^  kiog  of  France  was  compelled  by  the  disordered  state  of  hiij 

Z  isances,  and  the  king  of  Spain  by  tbe  increasing  feebleness  of 

^  kis  advanced  age,  to  think  of  some  accommodation.     He  took 

-i  tke  initiative,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  first  overture  pro- 

-    'i  ceeded.     The  general  of  the  Franciscans,  Fra   Bonavcntura 

.  J  CUatagirona,  whom  he  had  happily  selected   and  sent  to 

J  Fnuioe  for  this  afiair,  removed  the  first  and  greatest  difiicul- 

A  ties.     The  Spaniards  held  a  large   number  of  fortresses  in 

~'|  Fnuice,  and  were  prepared  to  restore  them  all  with  the  ex- 

>'  eeption  of  Calais,  but  the  French  insisted  on  the  restitution  of 

-: i   Oakis  also;  and  it  was  by  Fra  Calatagirona  that  the  Spa- 

liaids  were  prevailed  on  to  resign  it. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  negotiations  at  Vervins  were 
iomially  opened ;  a  legate  and  a  nuncio  presided  over  them. 
The  general  of  the  Franciscans  continued  to  mediate  with  the 
ttmost  ability;  his  secretary,  Soto,  also  gained  no  slight 
credit  in  these  afikirs.  The  most  imjx)rtant  result  was,  that 
die  king  of  France  resolved  to  separate  himself  from  his 
alliea — England  and  Holland.  This  was  instantly  considered 
to  be  an  Mlvanta^  to  Cathohciam  ;  because  the  secesaioiv  ol 

YOL.  IL  H 
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HeDiT  from  th^  ProtaBtani  syitem  appirad  hankf  to  be 
completed.  Henry  consented  after  long  toitrtinm,  wai  tke 
SfMiniards  tl^en  made  an  effeetoal  reetitntion  of  all  thoir  eoa* 
quests ;  the  right  of  poeseflsorriiip  was  restored  to  its  oondilioB 
of  the  year  1559.  The  legate  declared  that  his  Holiness 
would  have  more  jpleasure  in  this  consummation  than  in  the 
acquisition  of  Ferrara;  that  a  peace,  comprehending  and 
tranquillizing  all  Christendom,  would  be  of  mnoh  nij^ier 
importance  in  his  estimation  than  the  mere  temporal  conquest* 

Only  one  point  was  left  unsettled  by  this  peaoe— die 
dispute  between  Sayoy  and  France.    The  duke  of  fiayoy  had 
seized  on  Salnszo,  and  would  not  consent  to  restore  it.     Afiar 
many  unayailing  negotiations,  Henry  lY.  at  Isogdi  attacked 
the  duke  by  force  of  arms.    The  management  m  this  aflUr 
having  been  expressly  committed  to  the  pope  at  Yervins^  he 
felt  that  all  depended  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  this 
quarter  also ;  he  pressed  for  it  at  ereiy  oTOortnnity  and  in 
every  audience;  whenever  the  king  sent  mm  assurances  of 
his  devotion,  he  required  this  peace  as  a  proof  thereof  and  af 
a  £ftvour  that  must  be  granted  to  himself     The  real  diflicolQ 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Italy  in  geners 
seemed  to  suffer  injury  by  the  restitution  of  oaluzzo;  tli 
Italians  could  not  willingly  see  the  French  regain  poeseaBic 
of  a  province  in  Italy.     It  was  that  Minorite  Calatagirona- 
so  far  as  I  can  discover — ^by  whom  it  was  first  proposed  as 
expedient,  that  Saluzzo  should  be  left  to  the  duke,  but  tl 
France  should  be  indenmified  by  the  cession  of  Bresse,  i 
some  adjoining  districts  of  Savoy,  t     The  merit  of  cany 
this  proposal  into  actual  effect  is  due  to  Cardinal  Aldobrand 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1( 
The  French,  also,  were  grateful  to  him  for  this  concluf 
because  Lyons  thus  acquired  an  extension  of  her  bounds 
which  had  been  long  desired4 

Under  these  fortunate  circumstances,  Clement  YIII.  e 

*  At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  M^moires  d'Angool^e,  bj  ' 
1756,  i.  131—163,  will  be  found,  under  the  title  '*Autres  M^oir 
detailed  account  of  the  negotiatioos  at  VerriDS,  which  is  remarka 
accuracy  and  impartialitj  :  the  notioei  given  abore  are  derived  frf 
lource ;  the  latt  from  p.  337.    See  Appendix,  No.  75. 

t  Ossat  to  Villcroy,  25th  of  Mfrch,  1599. 

X  Bentivoglio  gives  us  these  transactions  circumstantially,  in  tl 
important  section  of  his  <*  Memorie  "  (c.  2--c.  6). 


;.J  oLBinT  Tzn.  SO 

Iho^^  of  dmcdng  the  eombined  batcm  of  llie  wbob 
Ik  voiUy  BOW  vnited,  under  hk  suiJpieaBi  amnBt  iti  old 
tny  enemy.  The  Mooiiik  war  Iwaiig^n  bant  forth  in 
sj;  Imt  even  then  it  wit  thought  thet  n  contioonl 
e  ef  weakneii  had  heoone  p^raeptiUe  in  the  Ott<nnan 
;  the  ipetaoaal  ineffideney  of  the  anltana^  the  influence 
asngboy  and  the  perpetual  influneetionSy  more  espe- 
in  Atim,  made  it  probeble  that  something  effeetaal 
BOW  be  done  against  Tarkey.  The  pope,  at  leaet^  did 
I  on  hie  part  Even  so  early  as  tibe  year  1599  the  sum 
expended  on  this  war  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half 
[i,  aiid  we  aowi  afterwards  find  a  papal  army  of  18,000 
a  the  Danube.  But  how  muoh  more  important  were 
laeqnenees  that  might  be  ezpeeted,  if  the  powers  of  the 
aonkionee  be  united  on  a  large  scale  for  an  eastern  expe- 
;— aboTO  all,  if  Henry  lY.  would  resolye  to  combine 
eee  with  those  of  Au&tria.  The  pope  neglected  nothing 
light  encourage  him  to  this ;  and  Henry  did,  in  fact, 
to  the  Yenetians,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Yer- 
9  the  e£Eect  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  embark  in  Yenice, 
e  French  of  old  times,  for  an  expedition  against  Con- 
ople.  He  repeated  bis  promise  at  the  oondusion  of  the 
with  SaYoy;*  but  it  is  certain  that  its  execution 
Mi  to  be  preceded  by  a  much  more  cordial  understanding 
>ald  poflBibly  have  been  attained,  so  soon  after  collisions 
mch  Tiolence.t 

,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  and  rivalry  still 
ing  between  the  two  principid  powers  were  more  than 
iTantageous  to  the  papal  see  in  its  own  afiairs.  Pope 
it  had,  indeed,  once  more  occasion  to  avail  himself  of 
or  the  interests  of  the  8tates  of  the  Church, 
idst  so  many  brilliaut  undertakings,  and  so  successful  a 
ss  in  external  afiairs,  Clement  fiuled  not  to  exercise  a 
IS  and  very  mouarchical  authority  in  his  own  court  and 

new  arrangement  given  by  Sixtus  Y.  to  the  college  of 
lis  seemed  calculated  to  secure  it,  for  the  first  time,  a 
d  legitimate  influence  on  public  afiairs.     But  forms  do 

Ire  da  Roi,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  Tolame  of  Ossai's 

p.  11. 

•  Appendix,  No,  /5, 
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not  of  necesBity  indnde  the  substance,  and  the  direct  coatnxy 
took  place.  The  coarse  of  business  was  impeded  by  l^pal 
technicalities,  and  the  immobilitj  to  wluch  a  delibexatiTe 
assembly  is  condemned,  principally  because  of  the  oonfliot  of 
opinion  arising  on  every  question,  rendered  it  imposnble  that 
Clement  should  confide  important  affiiirs  to  the  oongimtioiis. 
At  the  first  he  continued  to  consult  them— althou^  even 
then  he  frequently  deviated  from  their  decisions ;  afterwards, 
he  communicated  matters  only  when  on  the  point  of  oonclaaio&. 
The  consistories  were  soon  used  rather  for  the  puUication  of 
ordinances  than  for  consultation  ;  and  the  pope  at  length  em- 
ployed them  for  subordinate  affairs  or  mere  formalities  only.* 

The  new  direction  which  Clement  had  given  to  the  pohoy 
of  the  Roman  court,  indubitably  rendered  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  a  certain  extent,  needful ;  but  he  was  abo  partly 
induced  to  adopt  it  by  his  personal  inclination  for  alwolute 
sovereignty.t  The  country  was  governed  in  a  dmilar  spirit 
The  pope  decreed  new  taxes  without  asking  counsel  of  any 
one.  The  revenues  of  the  communes  were  placed  under 
special  supervision ;  the  barons  were  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  application  of  the  laws ;  and  no  regard  was  now  paid 
either  to  high  birth  or  privileges. 

So  long  as  the  pope  conducted  all  affairs  in  person,  every 
thing  proceeded  well ;  or  at  least  the  cardinals,  though  they 
did  not  perhaps  suffer  all  their  thoughts  to  appear,  contented 
themselves  with  the  expression  of  admiration  and  submissi(HU 

But  as  the  pontiff  advanced  in  years,  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  this  monarchical  power  fell  gradually  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew,  Pietro  Aldobrandino :  he  was  a  son  of 
that  Pietro  Aldobrandino  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  brothers  by  his  practical  talent  for  the  law.  He 
seemed  to  promise  little  at  first  sight — was  of  mean  appear- 

*  Delfino :  [The  conaistories  now  senre  for  no  other  pnrpoae  than  ta 
receiye  communications  of  appointments  to  benefices,  and  to  pabUsfa  tiie 
resolutions  of  all  kinds  taken  by  the  pope.  The  congregatloat»  firom 
that  of  the  Inquisition  down  (which  has,  however,  presemd  Hsdf  in 
^aome  little  decorum,  and  meets  weekly) ;  even  those  of  the  monntir 
orders,  and  of  bishops,  are  for  appearance  only ;  for  if  they  pan  rcMiln- 
tions  in  one  manner,  the  pope  executes  affairs  in  another ;  ana  tluvt  in  the 
most  important  matters,  such  as  sending  aid  to  princes,  dentfechiag 
legates,  or  appointing  governors.] 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  71. 
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anee,  and  marked  by  tbe  small-pox ;  he  suffered  from  asthma, 
waa  iauusantly  coughing,  and  in  youth  he  had  not  made  any 
great  progress,  eren  in  his  studies.  But  no  sooner  did  his 
uncle  take  him  into  the  management  of  business,  than  he 
displayed  an  address  and  versatility  of  talent  that  no  .one  had 
ever  expected  from  him ;  not  only  did  he  know  how  to 
aeoommodate  himself  to  Uie  character  of  the  pope — to  com 
plete  it,  or  supply  its  deficiencies,  if  we  may  so  speak — 
tempering  its  asperities,  and  rendering  the  weaknesses  that  gra- 
dually appeared  in  it  less  apparent  and  less  injurious* — ^but  he 
tlso  gained  the  confidence  of  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  he 
flUisfied  80  completely  that  they  unanimously  desired  to  see 
ftffiura  in  his  management.  Pietro  was  at  first  to  have  shared 
his  avocations  with  his  cousin  Cinthio,  who  was  indeed  not 
without  talent,  more  especially  for  literature,  but  ho  quickly 
dispossessed  this  associate.  In  the  year  1603,  wo  find 
Cardinal  Pietro  all-powerful  in  the  court ;  '^  all  business  and 
negotiation,"  says  a  report  of  that  year,  ^'all  favours  and 
promotions,  depend  on  him.  Prelates,  nobles,  courtiers,  and 
imbaasadors,  crowd  his  palace.  It  may  be  averred  that  all 
:     thmgs  pass  through  his  ear,  and  depend  or  are  determined  by 

*  his  good  pleasure ;  that  every  purpose  is  announced  by  his 
month,  and  that  all  execution  is  committed  to  his  hands. "f 

Such  a  power — so  unlimited,  so  all-pcrvading,  and  which 
<    was  besides  in  nowise  legitimate— aroused  of  necessity,  and 

*  in  defiance  of  the  adherents  it  might  attract,  a  secret, 
profound,  and  general  opposition.  It  was  on  a  trifling 
occasion  that  this  unexpectedly  displayed  itself. 

A  man  who  had  been  arrested  for  debt  found  means  to  throw 
off  his  fetters  at  the  critical  moment  and  sprang  into  the 
Famese  palace,  before  which  his  captors  were  leading  him. 

*  Rektione  al  CI.  Este  :  [Where  the  pope  exasperates,  Aldobrandino 
pacifies  ;  where  he  destroys,  the  nephew  restores ;  where  Clement  thinks 
only  of  justice,  his  kinsman  intercedes  for  mercy.]  See  Appendix,  Nos. 
69  and  70. 

t  •*  Orbis  innrbe."     But  with  him,  also,  secret  influences  were  in 

actkm.     This  same  account  tells  us  that  [he  has  many  servants,  but  he 

who  absorbs  all  iavour  is  the  Cavalier  Clemente  Sennesio,  gentleman  of 

the  chamber,  who  had  risen  to  that  station  from  a  very  obscure  con- 

,  and  who,  for  the  greater  increase  of  his  own  authority,  has  con- 


trired  to  promote  his  brother  to  be  secretary  of  the  Consulta :  thus  they 
engross  all  things  between  them  ;  the  one  the  cardinal's  favour,  the  other 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  offices,  and  for  the  more  m^oxtaxiX 
MxpeditiaMiM.J    See  Appendix,  Nos,  69  and  70. 
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The  popes  had  long  refused  to  hear  mention  of  the  right 
by  which  certain  distingnished  families  churned  to  ^rant  an 
aaylam  in  their  houses  to  criminals.  Cardinal  Famen^ 
although  connected  with  the  pope  bj  the  marriage  into  hk 
iamilj  of  a  lady  belonging  to  Uie  house  of  Aldobnmdino,  now 
asserted  this  right  once  more.  He  caused  the  sbirri,  who 
were  about  to  seek  their  prisoner  in  the  palace,  to  be  driim 
out  by  force,  and  replied  to  the  goremor,  who  interposed  hii 
authority,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  house  to  give  up 
the  accused.  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  desiring  to  ayoid  a 
pnblio  disoussioii,  presented  himself  in  person  to  make  an 
anucable  arrangement,  but  Famese  gare  him  a  repulsiTe 
answer,  reminding  him  that  after  the  death  of  the  pope,  whid 
might  be  expected  soon  to  happen,  a  Famese  would  be  of 
more  importance  than  an  Aldobrandino. 

He  gained  courage  for  this  insolence  of  demeanour  prinei- 
pally  from  his  connection  with  the  Spaniards.  The  renim- 
ciation  of  Saluxzo  by  Henry  IV.,  which  in  Rome  had  been 
considered  a  little  pusillanimous,  had  given  rise  to  the  conda- 
sion,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  himself  with  Italian 
affairs.  The  importance  of  Spain  had  become  restored  in  a  : 
great  measure  by  this  inference,  and  since  the  Aldobrandini 
displayed  so  decided  a  disposition  towards  France,  their  opno- 
nents  attached  themselres  to  Spain  ;  the  Spanish  ambassaaoXi 
Yiglienna,  gave  his  entire  approval  to  the  conduct  of  Far- 
nese  in  tho  a&ir  of  the  debtor,  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded.* 

Having  tho  support  of  a  foreign  power,  and  the  protection 
of  a  great  family,  could  any  thing  more  be  required  to  bring 
the  discontent  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  a  public  outburst i 
Cavaliers  and  nobles  flocked  to  the  Famese  palace ;  some  oi 
the  cardinals  joined  them  openly,  others  favoured  them  in 
secret,  t     Every  one  exclaimed  that  the  pope  and  the  church 

*  Contarini,  Historia  Veneta,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xiii.  MS.,  among  all  thB 
aathors  of  that  time,  he  is  tlie  meet  eircnmstantial  and  the  moit  tnut- 
worthy,  aa  regards  these  traosactiona :  [Vigliemia  sent  orders  to  aU  the 
barons  and  Roman  knights  who  were  attached  to  the  crown,  that  for  tbe 
serrice  of  the  king,  thej  should  instantly  proceed  to  the  boose  of  Cardinsl 
Famese.] 

t  [A  great  sanction  was  giTen  to  these  proceedings  by  the  arrital 
of  the  Cardinals  Sfondrato  and  Santiqoatro,  who,  in  a  matter  toodiiBg 
Spain,  thought  but  little  of  the  duty  of  cardinals  to  the  pope ;  and  to 
tilose  who  declared  themsehea  openly,  m«n:y  wct^  aA^wdL-^^  %&««^\tk 
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owiiteiileMed  ham.  the  eaptiTitj  iliej  were  rabjected  to  bj 
}udifldl  AUobnundino.  Ai  the  pope  rammoned  u  body  of 
loope  l»  Borneo  the  SpMikh  ambeMdor  adriaed  the  oon- 
Godentei— to  whom  he  eren  promieed  remnnention — ^to  call 
in  «■  ihmt  puri  evtain  armed  bands  which  had  jiut  then 
■ade  tMr  i^ppeanmee  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier;  there  was 
bit  little  wanting  to  eaoae  the  outbreak  of  an.open  fend,  after 
te  manner  of  put  ages,  in  the  very  midst  of  Rome. 

Bet  Cardinal  FamoM  woold  not  permit  things  to  so  so  fiir. 
Hi  thought  it  enough  to  hare  proved  his  power,  his  inde- 
fAnee,  and  the  ponnbilitT  of  a  resistanee,  and  determined 
It  withdmw  to  Castro^  wmeh  was  one  of  his  fiEunihr  do- 
mam.  This  reeolTe  he  exeented  in  grand  style.  Haring 
■saied  one  of  the  gates,  he  posted  troops  at  i^  and  left  the 
■tf  with  a  tntin  of  ten  oarnagss  and  three  hnndied  horsemen : 
hr  this  proeseding  he  gained  all  he  desired ;  his  insnbordina- 
iMm  was  perfeeUy  effectual ;  a  formal  negotiation  was  com- 
aeneed;  the  whole  affair  was  made  to  seem  the  fanlt  of  the 
JoTvaor,  and  a  reoonoiliation  was  effected  between  that  fanc- 
ionary  and  the  house  of  Famese.  The  Cardinal  then  re- 
amed^ with  a  magnificence  of  display  equal  to  that  of  his 
Ispartnre ;  all  the  streets  and  windows  were  filled  with  spec- 
•lors— every  roof  was  covered.  The  Famese  had  never  been 
0  flideiididly  received,  even  when  they  held  the  government, 
lor  had  they  ever  before  been  greeted  by  such  loud  accla- 
oations.* 

But  if  Cardinal  Aldobrandino  suffered  this  to  occur,  it  must 
Kit  be  attributed  altogether  to  weakness,  or  a  forced  com- 
ilianoe.  The  Famese  were,  after  all,  closely  connected  with 
he  papal  house ;  he  would,  besides,  have  gained  nothing  by 
hewing  himself  imphicable :  the  first  essential  was  to  remove 
he  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
listing  political   relations;  no  change  of  system  could  be 

bem  seeretly^  among  them  CI.  Conti ;  .  .  .  but  the  populace,  the  name- 
9i  crowd,  idways  eager  for  change,  fayoared  the  cardinal,  and  crowding 
he  ftreeta  and  amiares,  thej  applauded  the  part  he  had  taken.] 

*  [He  act  off  for  Rome  as  tiiongh  going  in  trhmiph,  amidat  the  shouts 
f  tbe  people  that  rose  to  the  skies ;  he  was  met,  as  might  hare  been 

king,  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
lardinals  Sfondrato,  Santiquatro,  San  Cesareo,  and  Conti,  by  his  brother- 
i-law,  Greneral  Georgio,  all  the  cavalry,  the  papal  guard,  and  a  great 
ODcoorse  of  barons  and  caraliersj 
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obtained  from  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  even  recaJ  their 
untoward  ambassador.  The  only  mode  in  which  Aldobran- 
dino  oould  help  himself^  was  by  indaoing  Henzy  IV.  to  takeft 
more  lively  intereet  in  the  affiurs  of  Italy. 

In  December,    1604,  three  French  cardinals,  all  dialia*'^ 
iifihed  men,  arrived  in  Rome  together,  and  this,  we  axe  tol^^ 
»y  his  opponents,  ^^  was  as  refreshing  to  Aldobnmdino  m  a1 
cool  and  gentle  breeze  on  a  sultry  day."    It  then  became  <niotj 
more  possible  to  form  a  French  party  in  Rome;  the  strangsoV 
were  received  with  joy ;  the  cardinal  s  sister,  Signora  Olympic  j 
declared  to  these  new-comers  a  thousand  times,  that  herhoius 
would   confide    itself    unconditionally  to  the  protection  cC' 
France.     Baronius  affirmed  that  his  researches  in  history  had,. 
convinced  him  that  the  papal  see  was  indebted  to  no  pecmb^jj 
so  much  as  to  the  French ;  at  sight  of  Henry^s  portrait,  M 
burst  forth  into  cries  of  joy.  He  laboured  to  discover  whethtt^ 
after  the  loss  of  Saluzzo,  some  other  pass  of  the  Alps  mi^ 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  this  Baronius  wm'] 
not  merely  an  historian — ^he  was  also  confessor  to  the  poM 
and  saw  him   every  day.     The  pontiff  and  Aldobrandiiw  ^. 
were,  it  is  true,  more  gushed,  and  did  not  express  themselrss  l 
80  freely,  but  since  those  most  nearly  connected  with  then  , 
displayed  so  little  reserve,  the  effect  produced  seemed  to  he 
much  the  same ;  and  as  besides,  Henry  IV.  now  resolved  ti"^ 
confer  pensions,  he  soon*  had  a  party  presenting  a  oounteipoiss  * 
to  that  of  Spain. 

But  the  views  of  Aldobrandino  extended  much  further :  he  ^ 
often  placed  before  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  cardinally 
the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  the  presumption  of  the 
Spaniards.  Was  it  to  be  endured  that  they  should  command  j 
in  the  house  of  another,  and  that  in  its  owner's  despite  ?*  He 
knew  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  for  a  man  who  must  aooa 
return  to  private  life  to  draw  npon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
that  power ;  but  regard  for  his  own  honour  forbade  him  to  per- 
mit that  the  papacy  should  suffer  a  diminution  of  its  rqpnte 
under  the  rule  of  his  undo.  In  effect,  he  proposed  to  the 
Venetians,  that  a  league  should  be  formed  against  Spain  by 
the  Italian  States,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

He  had,  beffldes,  already  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 

*  Da  Pfrron  an  Roi,  25  JanT.  1005.— Km\MM.\.  ^flA« 
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L  He liadiio lore IbrTiiiotBT;  hews*  mTolradiA 
liyiliMi  with  IfodegoA;  and  nam  wtm  implkated 
walmgB  of  fhriimtl  Funefe ;  bat  he  aeemed  wiUiog 
ifetj  thing  in  the  hope  of  obteiniw  leTenge  on 
I  tlai  objeet  he  deroted  himflolf  nith  pMmmate 
he  qpAe  of  nothing  hat  thai^  and  appealed  to 
ithing  eln.  He  pioMeded  to  Anoona  m  the  be- 
the  year  1605,  for  the  porpoae  of  baiog  nearer  to 
iriih  whidi  he  propoeed  to  form  alUanoe;  but  he 
m  able  to  aoeompliiih  any  thing  beCtne  hie  nnde 
a  5th  of  March,  1605),  and  hie  power  then  eame  to 


ik^  the  mere  awakening  of  the  thondit,  the  as* 
lewal  of  French  inflnenee  in  Bome  and  Itelj,  wae 
natter  of  great  importance:  they  indicated  a  biaa 
lal  pcdiey  of  the  AJdobnuidini. 
ot,  1  think,  go  too  £»,  if  we  permit  onnelTee  to  be 
oinded  of  ihe  original  position  held  by  thie  fiunily 
u  It  had  always  belonged  to  the  Iienoh  party, 
rrection  of  1527,  when  the  Medici  had  been  driyen 
ty,  and  the  French  invited,  Meseer  Salveetro  took 
re  part ;  for  this  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty,  when 
^  the  Spaniards  and  the  Medid,  regained  poeeeasion; 
mpdled  to  leaye  his  coontry.  Conld  Pope  Clement 
?  Conld  he  oyer  have  fdt  inclined  towards  the 
ind  the  Medici?  He  was  by  nature  reserved  and 
e  but  rarely  unfolded  his  thoughts  even  to  those  in 
most  confided ;  but  when  this  hi^pened,  he  would 
I  axiom, — *^  Inquire  of  thy  fore&thers,  and  they 
iiee  thy  path."*  It  is  certain  that  he  once  enter- 
idea  of  lef onning,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  state  of 
His  inclination  towards  France  was  manifest;  he 
papacy  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Spain,  but  holed 
3ry  point  of  an  alliance  with  France  against  Spun. 
>Tation  of  a  national  power  in  France  was  denuuided 
irests  of  the  church,  it  was  also amatter  of  indina- 
he  pope— a  personal  satisfiEustion.  But  Clement  was 
r-sighted,  and  provident ;  he  attempted  nothing  but 
t  be  safely  carried  through.     Instead  of  reforming 

:   [Tlie  little  indmition  that  the  pogpe  has  towards  the 
otb  frftm  hig  awn  nature  and  ttook  tnlientanoe.] 
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Floienoe,  he  reformed,  as  was  remarked  hjn  YenetiaD,  \aamm 
thoughts,  pereeiring  that  his  projeei  was  not  to  be  aeeett^ 
plished  without  aniTersal  danger.*  To  eall  the  Freneh  i 
into  Italy  was  never  his  intention ;  it  was  svlBcxent  for  Ul 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  to  free  himself  from  the  i$ 
spotism  of  Spain,  to  place  the  polio j  of  the  chnrofa  on  a  broiji 
basis,  and  to  effect  this  by  peaceful  meane,  gradnftUy,  wiihol 
disturbance  or  outcry,  bat  so  much  the  more  securely. 


§  11.  EUetion  and  First  Measures  of  Paul  F. 

Even  in  the  next  conclave,  the  French  inflnenee  made! 
self  obyions.  Aldobrandino  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it|  al 
thus  united,  they  were  invincible.  A  cardinal  whoa  l|{ 
Spanish  king  had  excluded  by  name,  a  Medici  and  i 
lative  to  the  queen  of  France,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
by  their  influence.  The  letters  in  which  Du  Perron 
nonneed  this  unexpected  event  to  Henry  lY.  are  fnll  of 
ultation.  The  accession  was  celebrated  in  France  with  pi  ^ 
festivities,  t  But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Leo  TJk 
as  this  pope  was  named,  survived  his  election  only  twen^<4| 
days.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  sense  of  his  dignity,  and  tf 
idea  he  entertained  of  the  difficulties  surrounmng  his  oflll 
completely  extinguished  the  powers  of  a  life  already  nnd 
wei^ened  by  age. 

The  tumults  of  an  election  contest  were  now  renewed,  M 

*  Yenier  :  [Seeing  the  preparations  and  reaolvtumi  of  jroiv  iigiMV 
and  also  of  the  grand  duke,  and  that  our  republic  had  deehured  itMif  I 
sending  an  ambassador  to  His  Holiness  expressly  for  this  basbM 
knowing  also  that  a  great  ilame  would  be  kindled  in  Italy,  with  dn^ 
of  periloas  conflagration  to  the  cbarch ;  in  place  of  attempting  to  idM 
the  state  of  Florenoe,  he  has  reformed  his  own  thon^ita.] 

t  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Messire  Philippe  de  Momay,  SeigMV  i 
Tlessis,  p.  305 :  [This  pope  of  the  house  of  Medid,  called  Leo  Xj 
whom  it  had  cost  the  king  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  make  pof 
on  whose  farour  be  oomrted  largely,  and  at  whose  deetlott  eannoBt  M 
ired,  and  feu-de-joie  made  (for  the  first  time  in  France  for  n 
a  cause),  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  left  the  kii«  nothing  but  tks  I 
proaches  of  the  Spaniards  for  gifts  so  ill-employed,  and  the  fear,  kst  i 
B«zt  suooesaioa  shouldi  as  rMlly  hqypened,  prore  nore 
Spain.] 
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i  Tioknee,  mnaa  Aldobfandino  was  no  longer  in 
I  with  the  French.  MontaUo  opposed  bim 
Brfallj,  and  a  eonlliet  emmed,  as  aft  prerioiifl  electiona^  bo- 
n  tha  owalnieo  of  the  krt  pontiff  and  tboae  of  his  pre- 
aaor.  Baeh  of  the  two  parties  condaoted  the  oandidate 
I  «hoioe^  aammnded  bj  his  adherents,  to  one  or  the  other 
0  cliapeli,  and  there  proposed  him  in  opposition  to  his 
fonisi.  Attempts  were  nade  to  elect  a  pope,  first  from 
[Mutj  and  then  another.  Baroniiu^  ihongh  resisting  with 
ia  foftoa^  was  od  one  oeoaoon  dragged  into  the  Ptoline 
el,  but  the  opposition  dispkyed  inereased  strength  at  each 
aasiTe  attempt,  and  neither  JMrty  fonnd  it  possible  to 
f  aoTOiie  of  its  eandidatesL  The  ehoioe  of  a  pontiff  like 
f  oCmt  promotioni^  was  giadnally  made  to  depend  on 
MM  tlie  leivesi  enemies,  rather  than  on  who  possessed 
rioritj  of  merit 

Uobrandino  at  length  east  his  eyes  on  a  man  among  those 
lied  hj  his  ancle,  who  had  fonnd  means  to  conciliate 
ffal  fiaTO>ar,  and  to  ayoid  all  dangeroos  enmities :  this  was 
liaal  Boighese;  for  him  he  succeeded  in  secnring  the 
■T  of  the  Fzench,  by  whom  an  approach  to  reconciliation 
reen  Montalto  and  Aldobrandino  had  already  been  effected. 
italto,  therefore,  gayo  his  yote  to  Borghese,  who  was  elected 
uniBg  the  name  of  Paul  V.)  before  the  Spaniards  had 
d  thttt  he  was  proposed.*  This  election  took  place  on 
16th  of  May,  1605. 

Fa  find,  then,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  preceding, 
■ephew  of  the  last  pope  determined  the  election  of  the  new 
The  Borghese  family  was,  besides,  in  a  similar  position 
bat  of  Aldobrandino.  As  the  lattei  had  quitted  Florence 
Brmd  anbmission  to  the  mle  of  the  Medici,  so  had  the 
aer  left  Sienna  for  the  same  cause.  There  hence  appeared 
Btber  probability  that  the  new  goyemment  would  be  a 
Kt  eontinnation  of  the  preceding. 

hi  immediately  after  his  election,  Paul  T.  eyinced  a  pe- 
■ily  mgged  disposition. 
He  had  risen  ham  the  condition  of  an  adyocatc,  through  all 

*  TWe  trvtli  may,  nerertheless,  be  that  Montalto  and  Aldobrandino 
\mmb  to  an  agreement,  of  themseWes,  as  to  Borghese,  nnce  the  Con- 
K  A  Paolo  V.  p.  370,  says  of  these  cardinals  :  [After  having  proposed 
■y,  tliej  elected  Borghese,  the  Mend  of  Montalto  and  the  ConfiLdentiJil 
t  ofAJdobnutdino.J 
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[leos-r,; 


the  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  digni^.*    He  bad  been 
l^aie  at  Bologna,  auditor  of  the  Camera,  yioar  of  the  ] 
and  inqnisitor.     He  had  lived  in  close  retirement^  bn  ' 
his  books  and  law-papers,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  ] 
affairs;  thence  it  was  that  he  had  made  bis  way  ^ 

awakening  personal  enmities.     No  par^  conmdered  

opponent;  neither  Aldobrandino  nor  Montalto,  ndtberj 
French  nor  the  Spaniards.  This,  then,  was  the  quality  ^  * 
had  secured  him  the  tiara. 

But  he  considered  that  event  in  a  totally  different 
His  elevation  to  the  papacy,  without  any  effort  on  bis  i 
part,  without  the  employment  of  any  arts  or  derioe^  ; 
peared  to  him  the  direct  interposidon  of  the  Holy  Spint 
felt  raised  above  himself  by  this  conviction.  The  ' 
bis  carriage  and  demeanour,  nay,  even  in  his  oonntenanoe  i 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  was  matter  of  astonishment,  even  to  \ 
court  of  Rome,  which  was  yet  well  accustomed  to 
phoses  of  every  sort.  But  the  new  pontiff  felt  bimself  at j 
same  time  enchained  and  pledged  to  most  important  C 
With  inflexibility  similar  to  that  with  which  be  bad  oh 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  his  previous  offices,  he  now 
to  administer  the  supreme  dignity,  t 

Other  popes  bad  been  accustomed  to  signalise  Hbmr  < 
tion  to  the  throne  by  acts  of  mercy ;  Paul  Y.,  on  f 
trary,  began  his  reign  by  passing  a  sentence,  the 
brance  of  which  excites  horror  even  to  the  present  day. 

A  poor  author,  a  Cremonese  by  birth,  named  Pio  ' 
impelled  by  some  unexplained  disgust,  bad  employed  J ' 
bis  solitude  in  composing  a  Life  of  Clement  Vlli.,  m 
compared  that  pope  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius— «mall  as  \ 
the  similarity  to  be  found  between  these  rulers. — ^He  badi 
only  refrained  from  printing  this  strange  work,  but  bad  * 
it  quite  to  himself,  and  had  scarcely  permitted  its  existei 
be  known.     A  woman,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  bis  1 
gave  information  of  the  book.     Paul  V.  expressed  bin 


*  Relatione  di  IV.  AmbaicUtori  mandati  a  Roma,  15  Qenn.  ] 
m.  V.  i.  e.  1606 :    [His  father  Camilloi  not  chooiing  longer  to  i 
at  Sienna,  since  the  city  had  lost  her  liberty,  deputed,  and 
Rome.     He  had  a  good  spirit  and  an  acnte  mind ;  thnt  he  i 
well  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate.  .  .  .  The  pope  does  not 
to  be  called  a  Siennese,  but  a  Roman.} 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  76. 
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It  Teiy  mUIy  <m  the  subject,  and  the  aathor  seemed  to 
Re  lit&e  enae  for  snzietj,  the  nther  as  many  important 
000%  aad  eren  ambassadors,  had  interceded  for  him.  How 
Nilljrthaa  were  all  astonished,  when  Kcdnardi  was  one 
U  bshsadfid  on  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo !  Whateyer  might 
iwd  hj  mj  of  exculpation,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  com- 
ktod  the  enme  of  high  treason  (beleidigten  Majestat),  for 
VA  this  punishment  is  awarded  by  the  Law.  From  a  pope 
k  PanI  no  merey  was  to  be  expected ;  eyen  the  poor  and 
Bug  poasearions  of  the  unhappy  man  were  confiscated.* 
At  court  this  pontiff  instantly  renewed  the  regulations  of 
» CoancQ  of  Trent  with  respect  to  residence ;  he  declared  it 
bo  a  deadly  sin  for  a  bishop  to  remain  absent  from  his  dio- 
m  and  still  enjoy  its  reyenues ;  from  this  rule  he  did  not 
Bspt  the  cardinals,  nor  would  he  admit  the  holding  an  office 
the  administration  as  an  excuse  for  non-residence.  Many 
iied  to  their  sees  accordingly,  others  begged  for  some  de- 
'  ;f  but  thero  were  some  who  would  not  consent  to  leaye 
ime,  and  yet  did  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  neglecting 
dr  duties;  these,  therefore,  sent  in  the  resignation  of  their 
hoprics. 

But  the  most  serious  eyil  of  Paul's  early  reign  was  the  cir- 
■stanoe  that  he  had  derived  from  his  studies  in  canon 
r  the  most  exorbitant  ideas  concerning  the  importance  of 
f  papacy.  The  doctrines  that  the  pope  is  the  sole  yice- 
•ent  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  intrusted 
his  discretion,  and  that  he  is  to  be  reyerenced  in  humility 
all  nations  and  princes,  he  desired  to  maintain  in  their 
et  extended  significance.}  He  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
sed  to  that  seat,  not  by  men,  but  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
th  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  guarding  every  immunity  of 

'  TTir  imTwiifiilfMTi  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note  relate  this  occurrence, 
liDg  the  remark,  that  [it  is  conjectured  that  thia  pontiff  will  prove 
be  most  inflexible  and  rigorous,  and  in  matters  of  justice,  most  in- 
imble.]     See  Appendix,  Nos.  76  and  78. 

>  Da  Perron  ii  Villeroy,  17  May,  1606 :  [The  pope  having  lately 
Bafeed  his  pleasure  that  all  the  cardinals  who  held  bishoprics  should 
Id  them  or  should  resign  them,  unless,  indeed,  they  place  coadjutors,  I 
« thmight,  &c.  &c.] 

I  Relatione  di  IV.  Ambasciatori :  [The  present  pope,  knowing  his 
ritaal  greatness,  and  the  implicit  deference  and  obraience  that  is  due 
sad  should  be  paid  him  by  all  Chriatiui  nations,  not  ficepting  any 
narcb^  bowerer  great,] 
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tkeehuoliaBdaUtiMprerogatiyeBof  God;  tkaikswial 
in  ooDtoienoe  to  put  fortk  all  his  ftangt)^  &»  tbe  dflUn 
of  the  ohoToh  horn  ii«iiii»iion  and  Tiolaiioe :  be  woold  i 
risk  his  life  to  folfil  these  dotiee  than  be  called  to  aoaon 
the  neglect  of  them  when  he  ehonld  appear  before  the  ( 
ofOod 

With  judicial  seventy  be  aasomed  the  daiHui  of  the  e 
to  be  identical  with  her  rights,  and  regarded  it  as  a  pc 
conscience  to  reviToand  carrj  them  ont  in  their  ntmost  z 


$  12.  DifpuU$  mtk  Venice, 

From  the  time  when  the  papal  power  had  veinstati 
authority  in  <^»position  to  the  efforts  of  Protestantism,  as 
given  new  life  to  those  ideas  which  form  the  dliief  hasiB 
hierarchy,  its  canonical  rights  had  likewise  been  all  eni 
with  re^tfd  to  the  internal  administration  of  Catholic  st 

While  the  Church  subdued  her  opponents,  her  aatl 
also  received  extension,  as  it  related  to  her  own  adhereii 

When  the  bishops  had  been  compelled  to  more  ligic 
dience,  the  monastic  orders  closely  attached  to  the  Corii 
ail  reforms  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  should  cause 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  supreme  power  of  the  p 
regular  nundaturas  established  their  seats  in  all  the  ca 
of  Europe.  These  offices  united  with  the  authority  of  a 
bassyfrom  an  influential  power,  certain  judicial  rights, 
secured  them  an  essential  influence  oyer  the  most  imp 
relations  of  private  life  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Even  where  the  Church  bad  re-established  itself  in  o 
with  the  State— where  both  united  had  opposed  Uiemsel 
the  advancement  of  Protestant  opinions — this  drcnmi 
soon  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings. 

In  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  the  Roman  court  was 
cially  careful  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  claims  in  Italy 
from  this  cause  we  find  the  Italian  States  ougaged  in  peq 
disputes  with  tbe  ecclesiastical  government  The  old  di 
sions  between  the  Church  and  these  States  had  never  be< 
at  lest,  neither  in  general  by  eome  decisive  princi\»lA^  noi 
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,  hf  tntAj  and  agieemeiit  Thejpo^ 
diSnadintheirTiewtof  thMBuUten.  RnBv.m- 
on  ftU  hif  daiiDfl,  M  did  Gvegoiy  lY. ; 
Om  fizit  bdf  of  hu  pontificAte.  SztnB  Y. 
indnlgeni  m  leguded  iadiYidiid  oam.  The 
»  mmd  tbair  «iTOfi  did  ^air  beit  to  eaoape  from  all 
anuofdiffioalty  with  the  leMtpoiBible  prejudice  tothem^ 
9%  and  to  leiae  on  ereiy  duoiiiiiBtaiiGe  capable  of  being 
•d  to  tkeir  own  advantage;  nor  did  thie  method  altogether 
of  ■BCBOi  The  indinatiomi  of  different  jpopm  were  liable 
banga  and  pan  away ;  the  intereete  of  etatee  were  perma- 


«  and  remained;  or  in  any  case  the  qneetions  to  be  r^ 
Bd  were  thna  rendered  lem  the  sabjeeta  of  tiie  canon  law 
of  jndicial  inteipretation,  than  of  policy  and  of  reciprocal 


lia  mode  in  which  Pope  Panl  Y.  viewed  hie  claima  waa, 
erec^  eamntially  juridical ;  he  held  the  canonical  regola- 
B  of  the  Decretala  to  be  the  lawe  of  God  himself.  U  hie 
leeemoTB  had  made  conceasions  or  oTcrlooked  fulnreB,  he 
ibed  thi%  not  to  the  inherent  neceaBity  of  the  ease,  but  to 
r  peraomd  negligence,  and  he  beUeved  himself  called  to 
atonement  of  these  fiiolts.  We  consequently  find  him, 
I  after  his  aocesaionf  involved  in  bitter  contentions  with  all 
EtaliaD  neighbonnk 

a  Naples,  the  Regent  Ponte,  president  of  the  royal  conn- 
bad  condemned  an  ecclesiastical  notary  to  the  galleys,  &r 
log  lefbaed  to  lay  the  evidence,  in  a  case  respecting  a 
riage,  before  the  civil  court,  and  a  bookseller  who  had  dr- 
ied the  work  of  Baronins  against  the  Sicilian  monarchy, 
ontiavention  of  the  royal  ordinance,  had  received  a  simi- 
aentence  from  the  aame  person.  A  remonstrance  (moni- 
im)  from  Clement  YIII.,  against  these  proceedings,  had 
I  disregarded ;  Pope  Paul  Y.  pronounced  a  sentence  of  ex- 
mnnication  without  the  delay  of  a  moment.* 
be  duke  of  Savoy  had  bestowed  certain  benefices,  the 
t  of  nominating  to  which  was  claimed  by  the  Roman 
i;  Genoa  had  prohibited  societies  assembling  at  the 
dt  colleges,  because  they  had  sought  to  control  the  dec- 
a  to  public  offices ;  Lucca  Lad  made  a  general  rule  to  the 

*  Les  Ambanades  da  Cardioal  do  Perron,  ii.  683—736. 
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effect,  that  no  decree  whatever,  proceeding  from  the 
officers,  should  he  executed  without  the  preyious  assent  of 
native  magistracy;   and,  finally,  Venice  had  caused 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  heen  guilty  of  heinous  crimes,  to  li 
arraigned  hefore  the  civil  tribunals.     It  was  precisely  fl| 
universality  of  this  opposition  to  the  spiritual  power  th^ 
roused  the  official  zeal  and  anger  of  the  pope.     In  every  es| 
he  interposed  his  authority  with  imperative  conmumdB  $^ 
heavy  menaces ;  nay,  at  this  very  moment  he  even  extendi 
still  further  the  former  claims  of  ecclesiastical  supremtq 
Among  other  things,  he  affirmed  what  had  never  before  bsi 
heard  of — that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  temporal  power  I 
forbid  the  intercourse  of  its  subjects  with  Protestants;  tH 
was  not  the  busintse  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Church,  m 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Italian  States  considered  these  wm> 
sures  as  extravagancies,  that,  after  more  extended  experienoi 
would  disappear  of  themselves.     None  wished  to  be  the  fa 
to  break  with  the  pontiff.     The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  dl 
clared  that  he  had  affairs  on  hfuid,  by  which  the  pope  mal 
needs  be  driven  into  a  fury,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  ksi 
them  back  for  a  time ;  that  Paul  Y.  was  a  man  who  judgl 
the  world  from  a  town  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  where  ctw 
thing  was  arranged  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,*  bn 
that  all  this  must  soon  be  changed ;  the  Spaniards  would  ftai{ 
themselves  entangled,  and  they  must  be  set  free  volnntarilji 
or  would  certainly  rend  the  net :  it  was  advisable  that  sosM 
such   example    should    be   waited   for.      The  other  stst« 
thought  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  first  instaaei 
they  submitted.      Genoa  repealed   her  edict;  the  duke  ff 
Savoy  permitted  the  benefices  in  dispute  to  be  made  over  tea 
nephew  of  the  pope ;  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  allowed 
their  regent  to  request  absolution,  and  receive  it  before  nume- 
rous witnesses. 

The  Venetians  alone,  usually  so  prudent  and  accommo- 
dating, disdained  to  adopt  this  policy. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  Venice  had  more  serious 


*  Relatione  di  IV.  Ambaidatori :  [The  grand  doke  remembered  tiNi 
the  pope  was  not  used  to  reign  as  a  great  prince :  he  had  goremed  ia 
some  city  of  the  Church,  where  all  was  done  in  priestlj  £uhion  and  wilfe 
ecdeaaAical  ngonr,  bat  he  was  not  ca:pa]tde  of  ruling  aa  lapfeme  diief.] 
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,  rfinitation  than  all  the  rest;  and  her  case  presented  an  exam- 
it^  of  how  offenaive  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  court 
~  ;  become,  more  especially  towards  a  neighbouring  state.* 
18  vicinity  proved  in  itself  extremely  inconvenient,  par- 
bliraiarly  after  the  Church  had  taken  possession  of  Ferrara. 
|]hs  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  which  the  republic  had 
dmee  to  settle  with  the  dukes,  were  maintained  with 
increase  of  violence  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
etiana  were  disturbed  in  the  works  they  were  prosecuting, 
fit  heavy  cost,  for  regulating  the  waters  of  the  Fo ;  and  in 
' '  rignts  of  possession  as  regarded  the  fisheries ;  they  could 
|:|raeeed  in  their  operations  only  when  their  works  were  pro- 
i'lMted  by  anned  vessels,  and  were  driven  to  seize  on  certain  of 
f£4e  papal  salnects.  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the  confiscation  of 
their  fishing-boats  by  the  L^ate  of  Ferrara. 

Meanwhile  Paul  V.  also  hdd  claim  to  the  rights  of  sove- 
leignty  over  Geneda,  which  the  Venetians  had  exercised  for 
«entaries  without  dispute,  and  attempted  to  remove  to  Rome 
the  appeals  from  the  episcopal  court,  which  held  jurisdiction 
there.  On  this  subject  the  exasperation  was  violent  on  both 
aides :  the  papal  nuncio  proceedeid  to  excommunications,  when 
the  Venetian  senate  instantly  took  measures  to  secure  that  no 
ovil  injury  should  result  to  those  afiected  by  them.t 

Equally  bitter  were  the  dissensions  respecting  the  tithes  of 
the  dergy ;  the  Venetians  affirmed  that  they  had  hitherto 
collected  them  without  consulting  the  pope,  nor  would  they 
now  acknowledge  the  papal  sanction  to  be  requiaed  for 
the  levying  of  that  impost.  But  it  was  a  much  more  serious 
grievance  that  the  Roman  court  daily  increased  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  tax.  The  cardinals,  who  held  extremely  rich 
benefices,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  monasteries,  were 
exempt  from  half  the  amount,  while  the  mendicant  orders, 
vith  all  persons  who  were  occupied  abroad  in  the  service  of 
'  the  Church,  or  could  be  included  under  any  title  in  the  pope's 
household ;  and  finally,  even  those  to  whom  the  Roman  court 

I       *  See  Appendix,  No.  78. 

t  [While  the  dispute  proceeded,  it  appeared,  that  some  refused  to  hold 
bteroourse  with  those  who  had  been  censured,]  officers  of  the  republic 
who  had  opposed  the  removal  of  appeals  to  Rome,  [on  which  the  senate, 
considering  this  likelj  to  be  injurious,  first  published  a  decree  against  all 
vko  should  offend  sush  persons,  and  afterwards  granted  them  annuities 
for  life,  to  each  mecor^ng  to  ids  statioo.J 
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had  uaagoBd  momoxw  payable  out  of  the  Y eaetiaa  heiiei« 
were  deolaraa  exempt  from  the  whole.  It  followed  that 
ridi  wero  not  obliged  to  pay  any  thing,  so  that  the  wl 
burthen  £ell  on  the  poor*  who  oonld  not  pay.  The  lereaoei 
the  Venetian  clergy  were  oomputed  to  be  dbyen  miUioDi 
dueats,  but  the  tithes  did  not  actually  yield  mofe  than  twe 
thousand  doeata.* 

In  addidoD  to  all  this  oame  innumefaUe  eabfeetsof  diap 
a&oting  indiyiduals  xather  than  the  etate.  Of  these  1 1 
adduce  one  instance  only- 

The  prosperous  eonmtion  enjoyed  by  the  Yenetasn  pi 
during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oeoUuy  is  well  knoi 
The  ropublio  was  proud  of  this  honounJ4e  bnmeh  of  tia 
but  the  legulations  of  the  Curia  brought  it  gradually  to  tc 
ruin.  Thero  was  no  end  to  the  prohibition  of  bo<^ 
Borne :  first,  those  of  the  Protestants ;  then  all  writings 
fleeting  on  the  monds  of  the  deigy  or  the  immunities  of  < 
churoh ;  every  book  departing,  in  howerer  slight  a  degi 
from  the  Roman  tenets,  and  the  entire  works  ol  any  aatl 
who  had  once  incurred  censure.  The  trade  could  now 
carried  on  in  books  of  indisputable  orthodoxy  only  ;  it  ^ 
indeed  somewhat  reviyed,  in  a  oommeroial  point  of  yiew, 
the  richly-decorated  missals  and  breviaries,  for  which  the 
newal  of  Cathdic  opinions  and  tastes  occaooned  a  very  i 
demand.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  trade  was  now  dii 
nished;  alterations  and  improvemeuts  in  these  books  w 
undertaken  in  Rome,  where  alone  they  were,  in  th^  n 
form,  permitted  to  be  published.t  The  Venetians  remark 
with  that  angry  disgust  always  excited  when  the  poblic  i 
thority  is  perverted  to  the  subservience  of  private  intere 

*  From  a  declaration  that  was  presented  at  Rome:  [While 
severity  of  the  magistrates  has  been  exaggerated,  it  is  found  that  c 
twelve  thousand  ducats  have  hitherto  be^  raised,  which  ai«  not  m 
such  outcries ;  the  fortune  of  the  republic,  bj  the  grace  of  God, 
being  such  as  to  make  even  a  larger  sum  of  importance.]  Some 
rangements  were  then  made  to  correct  this  evil,  but  Contarini  sa 
[little  good  was  produced,  because  the  breach  was  ahreadj  made,  and 
abuse  was  so  firmlj  established,  that  removing  it  would  have  been  n 
than  difficult.] 

t  [They  had  now  got  an  idea  in  Rome,  that  they  would  tbemte 
print  the  missals  and  other  books,  depriving  others  of  the  powei 
doing  so,  J 
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Afti  mma  of  the  offioials  app<»atod  by  tlie  tiaagnfs^tion  of  tlie 
Uh^  £tf  tbe  oonCrol  of  mattan  lehliBg  to  the  pvesi,  took 
Am  in  tlia  profils  of  the  Boman  printii^  oetaMiilnnMita. 

Usder  then  ciicomrtiPcoi^  tlie  velationB  between  Rome 
■iYenieeveieBMikad  byftpain&iieetniiitorbyevidenoefi 
rfatter  hatred. 

It  ie  nanifeet  that  all  this  mast  have  oontributed  laigelv  to 
pdnee  that  <^po«tioii,  both  politioil  and  leli^oi,  bj  which 
buy  lY.  was  lo  gxeatly  aanMed  in  156d.  TUa  xeoetanoe 
ni  ooafimied  and  fiwtored  by  the  Tietoi^  of  Heniy,  jand  by 
he  entive  derelopaieDt  of  Eoropean  affiun.  The  difsenaionB 
lith  the  pope  himaelf  eoodnoed  still  fnzther  towards  the 
pdnal  inyestBieDt  of  those  who  leprosented  these  ofMnions 
nA  the  eondnot  of  pnhlie  afiaiia.  There  were  iK»e  who 
samd  better  fitted  to  guard  the  inteiests  of  the  z^nUie 
gainst  the  efjclesjastical  power.  Leonardo  Donato,  the 
Bader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Borne,  was  aooordingly  raised 
o  the  rank  of  Doge  in  Jannary,  1606.  All  those  friends  by 
rhose  aid  he  had  soooeeded  in  the  conflicts  of  internal  parties 
le  BOW  admitted  to  a  ehace  in  the  management  of  public 
Jbira. 

Whilst  a  pope  appeared,  by  whom  the  disputed  daims  of 
us  aothority  were  OTorstrained  with  reckless  seal,  the  Vene- 
iian  gorenmient  passed  into  the  hands  of  men^  with  whom 
mNMition  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  grown  up  with  all 
ikeir  eooTictions,  and  had  become  a  personal  feeling ;  by  this 
ihey  had  risen  to  power,  and  they  upheld  the  principle  with 
ill  the  more  eneigy,  because  it  served  them  at  the  same  time 
IS  a  means  of  represmoa  and  defence  against  their  opponents 
within  the  repnUic 

It  resulted  as  an  ineritable  consequence  from  the  nature  of 
both  these  powers,  that  the  collisions  between  them  should 
fajly  become  more  hostile  and  more  widely  effective. 

llie  pope  insisted  not  only  on  tho  surrender  of  the  eccle- 
■ulacal  male&ctors,  he  demanded  also  the  repeal  of  two 
laws,  renewed  by  the  Venetians  a  short  time  previously,  and 
vhich  forbade  the  alienation  of  real  property  in  fiELVour  of  the 
dergy,  while  they  made  the  building  of  new  churches  contin- 
gnt  on  the  approval  of  tho  secular  authorities.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  ordinances  so  directly  opposed  to 
ths  decrees  of  councils,  the  constitutions  of  his  predecefiaota^ 
7  2 
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and  all  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law.  The  Yenetians  would 
not  jrield  a  hair's  breadth ;  they  said  that  these  were  fniida- 
mental  laws  of  their  state,  handed  down  to  them  by  thrii 
forefiathers,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  Christendom,  and 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  republic  they  were  inyiolable. 

The  disputants  did  not  long  confine  themselves  to  the  inu 
mediate  subject  of  contention ;  both  parties  instantly  broogltf 
forward  other  grievances.  The  Church  considered  itnit 
wroDged  by  the  entire  constitution  of  Yenice— a  repaUa 
which  forbade  all  recourse  to  Rome ;  which  excluded,  undeir 
the  title  of  papalists,  all  those  who  by  holding  clerical  offioei 
were  counecte«l  with  the  Curia,  from  the  council  of  eeoM- 
astical  affiurs,  and  which  even  laid  the  burthen  of  taxes  oi 
the  clergy.  The  Yenetians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaiiMd^ 
that  even  these  restrictions  were  utterly  inadequate;  thef 
demanded  that  their  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  oob- 
ferred  on  natives  of  Yenice  ouly;  that  their  inquisitiot 
should  be  directed  exclusively  by  themselves;  that  ensj 
bull  should  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  state ;  tht 
all  ecclesiastical  assemblies  should  be  presided  over  bv  i 
layman,  and  that  all  sending  of  money  to  Rome  should  be 
prohibited. 

Nor  did  they  stop  even  here ;  from  the  questions  imme- 
diately in  debate,  they  proceeded  to  general  principles. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  since  deduced  from  their  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  the  pope,  the  most  important  consequences  in 
support  of  clerical  rights,  and  these  they  now  failed  not  to 
repeat  with  their  accustomed  energy  and  promptitude. 

The  spirit,  says  Bellarmine,  guides  and  controls  the  fledi, 
and  not  the  contrary ;  neither  must  the  secular  power  exalt 
itself  over  the  spiritual,  to  guide,  to  command,  or  to  pnmsh; 
this  would  be  a  rebellion,  a  heathenish  tyranny.*  Ths 
priesthood  has  its  princes  who  govern  it,  not  in  spiritual  ihingl 

*  Response  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  a  letter  without  the  name  of  ill 
author  (a  pamphlet  of  1606) :  [Reason  directs,  rules,  and  comaaadi 
the  flesh,  castigating  it  at  times  hj  fastings  and  vigils ;  but  the  fled 
neither  directs,  nor  rules,  nor  punishes  the  reason :  thus  the  spiritual  poiici 
is  superior  to  the  temporal  authority,  and,  therefore,  can  and  ou^  ti 
direct,  rule,  comnund,  and  punish,  when  the  latter  conducts  itself  ill ;  bo) 
the  secular  power  is  not  superior  to  the  spiritual,  and  cannot  direct,  role 
command,  or  punish  it,  except  by  rendering  itself  guilty  of  rebeUun  tw 
tynany,  bm  Gentile  and  heretic  prinoea  have  sometimes  done.] 
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^jr,  baft  in  tempond  matten  also.  It  could  not  possibly 
Iflbioiwladge  any  partionlar  tempoial  saperior.  No  man  can 
ivf8  two  masten.  It  is  for  tbe  priest  to  judge  the  emperor, 
lot  tbe  emperor  the  priest;  it  would  be  abeurd  for  the  sheep 
te  pretend  to  judge  the  shepherd.*  Neither  must  the  prince 
ittempt  to  dmre  any  rerenue  from  ecclesiastical  property. 
Qa  magr  draw  his  tribute  firom  the  laiijr;  the  priesthood 
dbidi  him  tbe  ht  more  important  aids  of  prayer  and  sacri- 
lee.  The  clergyman  is  exempt  from  all  burthens,  whether 
tn  person  or  property :  be  belongs  to  the  fiunily  of  Christ 
Iff  these  exemptioDS  are  not  founded  on  any  express  command 
if  holy  Scripture,  they  are  certainly  based  on  consequences 
Id  be  drawn  frran  it,  and  on  anah^.  To  the  pnests  of 
dbeNew  Testament  belong  precisely  tbe  same  rights  that 
ven  eonfened  on  the  Lerites  in  the  Old  Testamentt 
Tide  was  a  doctrine  which  secured  to  that  spiritual  re- 

CbUc,  claiming  so  important  an  influence  over  the  state,  a  no 
■  complete  independence  of  any  reciprocal  influence  over 
itaelf  from  the  state.  It  was  a  doctrine  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which,  no  labour  was  spared  in  Rome ;  innumerable 
aiguments  from  Scripture  were  quoted ;  decrees  of  councils 
were  brought  forward ;  imperial  and  papal  constitutions  were 
cited ;  and  it  was  considered  to  be  altogether  beyond  dispute. 
Who  was  there  in  Venice  that  might  yenture  to  oppose  himself 
to  a  Bellarmine,  or  a  Baronius  ? 

The  Venetians,  neyertheless,  were  proyided,  in  the  person 
of  their  Counsellor  of  State,  Paolo  Sarpi,  with  a  man  whom 
nature  and  dreumstances  had  endowed  with  such  qualifica- 
tioDS,  and  conducted  to  such  a  portion,  that  he  could  venture 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  spiritual  power. 

Paolo  Sarpi  was  the  son  of  a  merehant,  who  had  remoyed 
from  St  Valentine  to  Venice ;  his  mother  belonged  to  the 
bouse  of  Morelli ;  a  Venetian  family,  enjoying  the  rights  of 
citizenship.     The  father  was  a  man  of  slight  figure,  and  dark 

«  BeDinnmus  de  Cleridi,  i.  c.  30 :  [I  reply  that  the  prince  is  indeed 
fte  iheep  and  spiritual  son  of  the  pope ;  but  the  priest  can  in  nowise  be 
oiled  tlie  son  or  sheep  of  the  prince,  because  prieste  and  all  dergy  have 
Ikdr  gpiritnal  prince,  by  whom  they  are  governed,  not  only  fai  spiritual, 
Vat  alM>  in  temporal  things.] 

t  These  maxims  are  to  be  found  verbatim  either  in  the  '*  Response" 
qaotsd  in  a  preyions  note,  or  in  the  book  of  Bellarmine  de  Clerids, 
especially  in  lib.  L  c.  30. 
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oonplexiaii ;  ke  was  impetooaa  m  olMffaeter,  and  of  a  qnaneL 
some  temper,  and  had  mined  himself  bj  impradent  speerin- 
tions ;  the  mother  was  one  of  those  beantdd  Uondiet,  8(3 
chiton  seen  in  Yeniee,  was  of  majestie  Ibrm,  modest  <k|X)ft* 
ment  and  int^gent  mind ;  it  was  to  her  that  the  son  b«m 
resembknce  in  external  appearance.* 

Ambrosio  Morelli,  the  brother  of  this  ladj,  was  tihen  at  Om 
head  of  a  sehool,  which  enjojed  high  reputation,  and  war 
occupied  chiefly  in  the  education  of  the  joung  nobilitj.  R 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  tibe  nephew  of  the  masttf* 
should  take  part  in  the  instruction ;  Niccdo  Contarini  mi 
Andrea  Morosini  were  among  his  school-fellows,  and  wnv 
also  his  intimate  componioiis ;  he  thus  formed  the  meet  influ- 
ential connections  on  the  yerj  threshold  of  his  file. 

Ho  did  not,  howeyer,  permit  himself  to  be  prerented  mAm 
bj  his  mother,  his  uncle,  or  these  companions,  from  indulgii^ 
in  a  propensity  to  sofitude ;  he  was  not  more  than  fburlosi 
or  fifteen  years  old  when  he  entered  a  conyent  of  Setritea 

He  spdce  little  and  was  always  serious;  he  neyer  ab 
meat,  and  till  his  thirtieth  year  he  drank  no  wine ;  hr 
detested  all  leyiiy  in  conroffsation  :  ^  There  comes  the  maiden,* 
his  companions  would  say,  when  he  appeared ;  ^  let  us  tdr 
of  something  else."  All  his  wishes,  inclinations,  and  deBiR% 
were  directed  towards  those  studies  for  which  he  possessed 
great  natural  endowments.  | 

He  possessed  the  inestimable  gift  of  quick  and  accurate  j 
perception ;  he  neyer  fuled  to  recognize  a  person  whom  ha 
had  once  seen,  and  when  he  entered  a  garden  would  peroeire 
and  remark  eyery  thing  it  contained  at  a  glance :  he  was 
furnished,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  clear  and  penetrating  power 
of  sight,  mentally  and  physically.t  He  thence  applied  him- 
self, with  particular  success,  to  tho  natural  sciences.  Wk 
admirers  ascribe  to  him  the  discoyery  of  the  yalyes  in  the 

*  Sarpi  was  bom  Aug.  14,  1552 :  "  His  father's  name  was  FrmoeaeOr 
his  mother's  Elisabetta."— Fra  Fulgentio,  Vita  di  Psolo  SarpL  CkiidiBi, 
Memorie  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  German  edition  of  LebreC,  p.  19. 

t  According  to  Fra  Fnlgentio  (p.  38),  he  spoke  himself  of  hit  [titu— 
delicacy  of  perception,  for  he  not  only  receired  irapressionfl  from  obju.tiy 
but  even  from  the  least  traces  of  them.  As  a  skilAil  mnsieini,  contin— 
Fra  Fnlgentio,  jvdges  an  instrument  from  a  single  touch,  so  hj  makiiif 
people  speak,  be  jodged  witii  admirable  precision  of  their  parpossi,  iflh 
tentions,  &c.] 
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UBod-TMid%  and  be  it  taad  fint  to  bare  obaerred  tho  ex- 
and  eontnelioii  of  the  pupil,*  the  indiiuition  of  the 
needky  aad  maay  other  mugnetio  pbeBomena ;  it  is 
thai  he  took  efleetiTe  put  in  the  hbhonrs  of  Aquapen- 
fcaltr^  and  elill  BMne^  hoth  1^  saggeetion  aod  dieeoTery,  in 
ftsM  of  Portait  To  hie  phjraieal  itiidiee  he  added  mathe- 
Vitieal  ealmihitton^  ae  ahio  the  obeerration  of  mental  and 
■tflOectiial  phenomena.  In  the  Hbraiy  of  the  Senates  at 
Teniae,  •  ooot  of  Y ieia's  works  is  preserred,  in  which  the 

KeafOBi  of  thai  author  are  eorrected  by  the  hand  of  Fra 
;  in  the  same  plaee  there  was  also  a  small  treatise  of 
Ms  en  the  origin  and  dedine  of  the  opinions  of  men,  whieh, 
la  jadga  hjtbe  extraets  firom  it  given  W  Foscarini,  eontained 


n  AeeiT  ot  the  intalleetnal  powers  whwh  assomed  sensation 
mi.  refaetion  aa  their  hasis^  and  had  a  eertahi  resemManoe  to 
Aai  of  Looke^^  eren  thongh  it  did  not  coincide  with  it  so 
mtinty  as  has  been  asserted.  Fra  Paolo  wrote  only  so  fcir 
as  was  strictly  neoessaiy;  he  was  not  endowed  by  nature 
with  inflinaiion  for  prodocing ;  he  read  incessantly ;  i^pro- 
friated  what  he  read  or  remarked ;  and  reflected  on  alL  His 
■iad  was  temperate  and  oomprehensiye,  methodieal  and 
haU,  and  ha  trod  the  paths  of  inquiry  with  a  free  and  fearless 

With  these  powers^  Paolo  Sarpi  now  approached  the 
qaestions  of  theology  and  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

It  has  be«i  said  thai  he  was  secretly  a  Protestant,  bnt  his 
Protestantism  ooald  scarcely  haye  extended  beyond  the  first 
naple  propoeitionaof  the  Confession  of  Angsbnrg,  if  he  really 

*  See  also  FSfchsr,  Getcbidite  der  Fbysik,  i.  167. 

t  TWrom  irhom,  nyi  Porta  of  Fra  PaolOy  we  not  onl^  do  not  blnih  to 


I  thingi,  but  we  glorj  in  it,  for  a  more  learned  man  than 

iBy  or  OBi  more  rabde  in  the  friiote  circle  of  knowledge,  we  have  never 

kaowB  aaaong  all  that  we  have  dunced  to  aee.]— Ma^n  Natur.  lib.  Tii. 

fnef.    GiisdiBi,  I.  $  20-^. 

%  We  bate  a  particnlarlj  striking  instance  in  their  ezplanatioiis  of  snb* 


J  i.  p.  46  of  the  Gmrman  translation.  LodLe's  Human  Understanding, 
k  iL  duip.  xxixL  '*  Not  fanagining  how  the  simple  ideas  can  subsist  bj 
flKBselTef,  we  accostom  oorseWes  to  suppose  some  sabstratum,  wherein 
%tf  do  sabdst,  and  from  which  they  do  result,  which  therefore  we  call 
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held  even  those.  It  is  oertain  that  Fia  Paolo  read  maas  otot 
day  through  his  whole  life.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  specify 
the  confesdon  to  which  he  was  inwardly  attached,— 4t  waa  a 
mode  of  belief  of  which  we  often  peroeire  traces  among  the 
men  of  those  times,  more  particularly  those  who  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  science,  adhering  to  none  of  the  es- 
tablished systems  of  doctrine,  dissentient  and  speculative,  but 
not  yet  dearly  defined,  nor  entirely  made  out. 

Of  this  much  we  are  however  certain,  Fra  P^lo  bore  a  j 
decided  and  implacable  hatred  towards  the  secular  influence  i 
of  the  papacy,  and  this  was,  perhi^  the  only  passion  he 
ever  indulged.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  reiPusal  of  a 
bishopric,  for  which  he  had  been  proposed ;  and  who  shall 
venture  positively  to  deny  the  effect  that  a  mortifying  rejec- 
tion, excluding  a  natural  ambition  from  its  path,  may  pro- 
duce, even  on  a  manly  spirit  ?  But  in  this  case  the  cause 
lay  much  deeper  ;  it  must  be  sought  in  a  sentiment,  religious 
and  political,  that  was  mingled  and  bound  up  with  every  other 
conviction  of  his  mind  ;  it  had  gained  strength  from  study  and 
experience,  and  was  held  in  common  with  those  friends  and 
contemporaries  who  had  formerly  gathered  around  Andrea 
Morosini,  and  were  now  arrived  at  the  helm  of  state.  Before 
the  keen  glance  of  his  penetrating  observation,  those  chime- 
rical arguments  with  which  the  Jesuits  laboured  to  confirm 
their  assertions,  vanished  utterly,  and  the  doctrines  reaUy 
founded  only  on  a  devotion  to  the  Roman  see,  arising  from  a 
state  of  society  long  gone  by,  appeared  in  all  their  nullity. 

It  was  not  without  labour  that  Sarpi  first  brought  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  jurists.  Some  held  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  divine  law, 
as  propounded  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine ;  others  maintained  that 
it  was  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  command  it ;  they 
appealed  to  those  decrees  of  councils,  in  which  that  exemp- 
tion was  proclaimed,  and  concluded  that  what  had  been  in  ^e 
power  of  a  council  was  much  more  within  the  competence  of  a 
pope.  The  first  were  eadly  refuted,  and  with  the  others,  Fra 
Paolo's  principal  argument  was,  that  the  councils,  whose 
authority  they  cited,  were  convened  by  temporal  sovereigns, 
and  were  to  be  conndered  as  assemblies  of  the  empire,  whence 
a  multitude  of  political  enactments  had  also  proceeded.*   This 

*  Letter  from  Sarpi  to  LeichaBser,  3  Feb.  1619,  in  Lebret'i  MagaxiDe, 
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laaazgQUiait  onirliiohthe  doctrines  brought forwafd by Fm 
telo  and  bit  ftieiida  were  chiefly  founded. 

TfceytMtedfrom  the  prindpfe  which  had  been  eacoeaBfoUy 
liieMed  for  in  France,  that  the  eovereign  power  is  derived 
■aeiKilely  from  God,  and  can  be  mibjeot  to  no  control.  The 
9fB  Imm  not  even  the  li^ht  to  inquire  whether  the  prooeed- 
0i  of  a  state  be  flinfhl  or  not  For  whither  woidd  this 
■id  f  Was  there  anjr  that  might  not  be  sinful,  at  least,  as 
(poded  its  ultimate  aim  ?  The  pope  would  have  to  examine 
NiT  thioff,  to  inteifere  in  alL  The  temporal  soTcreignty 
*€«»  in  net,  be  annihilated. 

^To  tins  sorereignty  the  clergy  is  subjected  as  well  as  the 
sty.  An  power,  says  the  apMtle,  comes  from  God.  From 
m  bhsdience  due  to  the  esJabUshed  authorities  no  one  is 
wampt  any  more  than  from  obedience  to  God.  The  prince 
raw  the  MW ;  he  judges  every  man,  and  demands  tribute 
wm  all ;  in  all  things  tiie  clergy  owe  him  an  obedience  equal 
» fkak  required  from  the  laity.* 

The  pope  also  undoubtedly  possesses  jurisdiction,  but  one 
Ht  is  exclusively  spiritual.  Did  Christ  exercise  a  temporal 
niadiction  ?  Neither  to  St.  Peter,  nor  to  his  successors,  could 
B  have  transferred  what  he  did  not  claim  for  himself. 

In  no  degree  therefore  can  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  be 
nived  from  an  original  divine  right  ;t  it  depends  on  the  will 

179 ;  m  olnerfatioii  which  is  the  more  important  for  thoee  times,  be- 
mm  Marians,  for  example,  deduced  the  most  eztensiTe  secular  priTileges 
w  tbe  doigy  from  those  decrees  of  the  Spanish  councils ;  but  it  must 
lahnjB  obserred  that  even  at  that  time  the  spiritual  and  temporal  claims 
mancadj  either  mingled  together  or  in  dispute.  Tbe  old  Grothic  monarchy 
1 9ftm  bad  in  effect  a  powerful  spiritual  element,  for  old  laws  are  gene- 
jAf  Smided  on  a  £ur  remote  condition  of  things. 
*  Binoata  d'un  dottore  in  theologia  ad  una  lettera  scrittagli  sopra  il 
me  wla  censure :  [AU  persons,  thCTefore,  both  ecclesiastic  and  secular, 
■  sabjaet  to  die  temporal  sovereign  by  divine  right.  Let  every  soul  be 
riisct  to  the  higher  powers  (omnia  anima  potestatibus  sublimioribus 
sit);  sad  the  reason  is  clear,  for  as  none  is  exempted  from  the  obedi- 
e  to  God,  so  none  is  exempted  from  the  obedience  due  to  the  prince, 
aa  the  apostle  says,  dl  power  is  from  God  (omnis  potestas 


r^ 


di  Giovanni  Marsilio  a  £ivore  della  risposta  delle  otto  pro- 

contra  la  quale  ha  scritto  Till"^.  e  rev"**'.  S'.  C^  Bellarmino, 

1606.    This  explains  the  meaning  of  its  author,  who  has  ex- 

bimself  somewhat  obscurely,  in  the  following  manner ;  but  tho 

is  at  least  authentic,  since  it  comes  from  the  same  side: 
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•I  the  0OT0reign  ocAy.  The  prinoe  luw  eonferred  pnpM 
and  jurisdiction  on  the  Chureh;  he  ifl  her  proteeter^  hi 
general  patroiL  On  him,  therefore,  the  nonhmtion  of  (^ 
clergy  depends  of  right;  to  him  also  belengs  the  pvbiMriM 

The  prince  caanci  surrender  this  power,  eren  if  he  wowj 
It  is  a  trist  confided  to  him;  he  is  bomid  in  consdenool 
d^rer  it  unimpaired  to  his  saeceaM>r.  j 

Thns  did  the  claims  and  theory  of  the  State  oppose  Ihilj 
selves  boldly  to  the  claims  and  theory  of  the  Chords  H 
tendencies  of  conflicting  powers  were  expressed  in  oppsdi 
eyBt&mB,  The  internal  fosion  of  spiritual  and  temfn 
interest  in  the  European  states  presents  a  wide  domain  i 
human  action,  whecein  both  meet  and  blend.  The  Chadili 
long  demanded  this  whole  domain  as  its  exdusire  puiiueirii 
and  now  renewed  this  claim ;  the  State^  on  the  other  lumd,  ll 
also  at  times  asserted  a  similar  claim,  but  never  before^ 


i 


haps,  had  it  been  sp  boldly  and  systematically  brought  1 
wiurd  as  on  this  occasion.  It  was  impossible  that  these  cUd 
could  ever  be  legally  adjusted  ;  and  politically,  thdr  iwdij 
tion  was  possiMe  only  by  means  of  mutual  concessions.  Wkt 
neither  party  would  make  these  to  the  other,  it  must  eeirf 
to  a  trial  of  force.  Each  side  had  then  to  prove  how  &r  I 
strength  could  reach  ;  if  a  conflict  were  commenced  for  II 
right  to  obedience,  nothing  further  remained  but  to  diff 
which  had  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1606,  the  pope  pronounced  seotni 
of  excommunication  on  the  doge,  senate,  and  govemmeait  I 
Yenice  collectedly,  more  particularly  on  the  consultors.  TV 
he  did  with  all  the  stem  forms  of  past  ages,  and  with  espeoi 
reference  to  the  most  omnipotent  of  his  predecessors;  a%  ft 
example,  to  Innocent  III.  He  allowed  the  condemned  oil 
the  shortest  intervals  for  recantation — ^three  of  eight  days  aa 
one  of  three  days,  namely.  After  the  lapse  of  theaOi  t 
churches  of  the  Venetian  territory — those  of  convents  ai 
private  chapels  not  excepted — ^were  to  be  ]wohibited  fm 

[The  anthor  says  two  things:  first,  that  the  pertont  of  imtikiiMil 
are  not  exempt  from  the  se<mlar  power,  nor  yet  their  property,  menl 
thereby  things  to  which  the  said  power  extends  (that  is,  not  to  mM 
purely  spiritual) ;  the  second  is,  ^t  the  exemption  ponesaed  hy  eoela 
attict  iinot  by  <tiyine  right,  but  merely  by  human  law,]  (p.  6f). 
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king  diTioe  Mniee:  thajwefekid  under  interdict' 
a«  imTnimd  on  Hm  Venetian  elergj,  u  a  datj,  to  pnb« 
this  letter  of  interdict  before  the  assemUed  congre- 
!■■,*  ud  to  knTO  it  Used  on  the  clrarek  doors.  The 
b  bodj  of  the  dargj^  horn  the  patriureh  to  the  parish 
rt,  wen  enjoined  to  ezeoate  that  command,  nnder  pain  of 
mam  pmrishments  from  €k>d  and  nan. 
■A was  the  attaA;  thedefanee  did  not  displajeqnal  riffoixr. 
i  mm  fvoposed  in  the  eoU^e  el  Yenioe  to  enter  a  solemn 
9^  an  had  been  done  in  earlier  times ;  bnt  this  proposal 
lyctud,  OD  the  f;ionnd  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  was 
Mf  noU  and  yond,  and  had  not  eren  a  show  of  justice. 
»  short  prodanation,  oceiqijing  only  a  quarto  page, 
Hida  DonaitD  made  known  to  the  clergy  the  rescdution  of 
BSfiWe  to  maintain  the  sorereign  authority,  **  which 
nawledges  no  other  superior  in  worldly  things  save  €k>d 
la*  mr  faithful  clergy  would  of  themselyes  perceire  the 
itj  of  the  ^censures"  issued  against  them,  and  would 
lone  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  the  cure  of  souls  and 
wenhip  of  Qod,  without  interruption.  No  alarm  was 
laasad,  no  menaces  were  uttered,  llie  proclamation  was  a 
a  en^ressMD  of  confidence  and  security.  It  is,  however, 
bahk  that  something  more  may  haye  been  done  by  yerbal 

ly  these  proceedings,  the  question  of  daim  and  right 
ime  at  once  a  question  of  strength  and  of  possession. 
■manded  by  their  two  superiors — ^the  pope  and  the 
■hho — to  give  contradictoiy  proofs  of  obedience,  the 
MStimi  clergy  were  now  called  on  to  dedde  to  which  of  the 
I  they  woidd  render  that  obedience. 

rhfiy  did  not  hesitate ;  they  obeyed  the  republic :  not  a 
J  of  the  brief  was  fixed  up4  The  delay  appointed  by  the 
'  [Wlica  the  great  tsBemblage  of  tlie  people  slioald  be  gathered 
i&er  for  dxfine  Mrrke],  as  had  been  done  in  Ferrara  with  sndi 
dne  raiaUs.f— Letter  of  censors  and  of  interdict  of  his  holineM,  onr 
I  Bope  Panl  V.  against  the  Venetians,  606. 

f  This  proclamation  of  the  6th  of  May,  1606,  is  printed  by  Rampa- 
b.  the  dacal  printer  (stampator  dacale).  On  the  title-page  is  seen 
i  Itndist  St.  Mark  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and  uplifted 
mL  hk  the  senate,  as  Priuli  tells  ns,  they  discussed  [the  many  and 
Mooa  millities]  of  the  papal  brief. 

t  F.  Sarpi,  Historia  particolore,  lib.  ii.  p.  55,  affirms  that  certain 
ims  who  had  attempted  to  6x  vp  the  bulls  had  been  antBtcd  \s^  ^DA 
kiAantM  tbenuelveg. 
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pope  expired ;  public  worsliip  was  eTexywhere  oonduote 
uaual.  As  the  secular  clergy  had  decided,  so  did  also 
monastic  orders. 

The  only  exception  to  this  was  presented  by  the  or 
newly  instituted,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  eccleaias) 
restoration  was  more  particularly  represented;  these  i 
the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and  Capuchins.  The  Jesuits,  in  m 
as  they  were  themselves  concerned,  were  not  altoge 
docided ;  they  first  took  counsel  of  their  Provincial  at  ] 
rara,  and  afterwards  of  their  General  in  Borne,  who  refe 
the  question  to  the  Pope  himself.  Paul  Y.  replied  that  i 
must  either  observe  the  interdict,  or  shake  the  dust  from  t 
feet  and  leave  Venice.  A  hard  decision  assuredly,  since  1 
were  distinctly  informed  that  they  would  never  be  permi 
to  return ;  but  the  principle  of  their  institution  allowed  t 
no  choice.  Embarking  in  their  boats,  they  departed  from 
city,  and  took  shelter  in  the  papal  dominions.*  Their  ex 
pie  influenced  the  other  two  orders. t  A  middle  course 
proposed  by  the  Theatines,  but  the  Venetians  did  not  thii 
advisable ;  they  would  suffer  no  division  in  their  land, 
demanded  either  obedience  or  departure.  The  desc 
churches  were  easily  provided  with  other  priests,  and 
was  taken  that  none  should  perceive  a  deficiency, 
festival  of  the  Corpus  Christi  next  succeeding,  was  solemi 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  a  more  than  comm 
numerous  procession.^ 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  result  was  a  complete  schisi 

The  pope  was  amazed;  his  exaggerated  pretensions 

confronted  by  the  realities  of  things  with  the  most  unshi 

ing  boldness.     Did  any  mean^  exist  by  which  these  mig] 

overcome  ? 

Paul  V.  thought  at  times  of  having  recourse  to  a 
even  in  the  Congregations,  warlike  opinions  had  at 
moment  the  ascendancy.  Cardinal  Sauli  exclaimed  tha 
Venetians  should  be  castigated.     Legates  were  despat 

*  JuTendiu,  Hist.  Soc.  Jesa,  ▼.  ii.  p.  93. 

t  If  V.  Sandi  oontixiues  to  mention  [the  reformed  brethren 
Francis],  that  proceeds  onlj  from  the  fact,  that  the  Capnchina  wc 
effect,  reformed  Frandscans,  and  are  so  called  on  this  oocasi 
A.  Morosini.  This  error  of  Sandi  has  been  committed  bj  other  i 
also. 

/  A.  Manrocewu,  Histona  Vea.  torn.  m.  '^^  ^V^. 
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hi  tioopfl  fitted  out;  bat  in  effect  they  dared  not  venture  to 
WBmpi  fbroe.  Thm  would  liaye  been  cause  to  apprehend 
hi  Teniee  would  call  the  Proteetants  to  her  aid,  and  thus 
Iniw  all  Italy,  nay  the  Oitholic  world  at  large,  into  the 
IMI  perilous  oommotionB. 

TIm^  must  again  betake  themselTes,  as  on  former  occasions, 
I  pahtieal  measures,  for  the  adjustment  of  these  questions 
taflUiig  ihe  rights  of  the  Church.  The  arrangement  of  these 
■asniTis  could  not,  however,  be  attempted  on  this  ocoasioa 
f  the  nurties  themselYes;  the  animosities  between  them  were 
m  fiomi;  it  was  confided  to  the  mediation  of  the  two 
laiina  powers— France  and  Spain.  But  the  private  interest 
f  mL  wouM,  of  course,  require  to  be  considered  in  Uie 


There  was  a  part^  in  each  of  these  two  kingdoms,  to  which 
he  outbreak  of  hosolities  would  have  been  welcome.  Among 
he  Spaniards,  this  was  formed  by  the  zealous  Catholics  (who 
heareby  hoped  to  enchain  the  Koman  see  once  more  to  the 
Bonaiehy),  and  the  governors  of  the  Italian  provinces,  whoso 
lower  would  be  increased  b^  war.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
o  Rome,  Yiglienna,  also  wished  for  war,  thinking  it  would 
flbrd  him  opportunities  for  advancing  his  £unily  to  high 
ledesiastical  dignities.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
mdsely  the  most  zealous  Protestants  who  desired  a  rupture. 
hdly  and  his  adherents  would  have  gladly  seen  an  Italian 
sar,  because  the  Netherlands,  just  then  hard  pressed  by 
Spinola,  might  by  that  means  have  gained  time  to  breathe. 
bdi  <^  these  parties  even  proceeded  to  demonstrations  of 
par.  The  king  of  Spain  despatched  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
vith  promises  of  aid,  at  least  in  general  terms.  In  France 
kbe  Venetian  ambassador  also  received  offers  from  men  in 
Uigfa  positions;  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  could  gather  an 
vmy  of  fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen  in  a  month.  This  mode 
if  Uiinking  did  not  however  obtain  the  ascendancy.  Lerma 
■d  Villeroy,  the  leading  ministers  of  Spain  and  France, 
itaied  to  wMLintain  peacc.  The  Spanish  statesman  placed  his 
^ary  chiefly  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  Yilleroy  belonged 
Id  the  ri^dly  Catholic  party,  and  would  never  have  consented 
Hit  the  pope   should  be  attacked  by  the  French.*     The 

^  BektioDe  di  Pietro  Prinli  ritomato  di  FrancU,  4  Sett.  1608,  eoa- 
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prinoef  agreed  with  their  ministen;  Heny  PT.  renmrfced 
with  justice,  thftt  if  he  drew  his  sword  for  the  repvUie  li» 
Bhonld  endanger  his  r^mtation  as  a  good  Cathn^e.  Fiiilip  IIL 
despatched  a  new  declaiutioa  to  ^  pope-4ie  would  aanit 
him,  hut  certainly  not  withont  security  for  the  return  of  thi 
oost ;  and  eren  tl^  it  must  he  for  good  and  not  for  eriL* 

All  possibility  of  war  was  thus  destroyed.  The  two  powsil 
were  emulous  only  of  eontrihuting  the  most  effeotually  to  thi 
zestomtioa  of  peace,  so  that  eadb  might  thereby  the  bette 
extend  and  secure  its  awn  interest.  For  this  puqpose  FrMk 
oeseo  di  Castro,  the  nephew  of  Lerma,  proceeded  to  Vouei 
on  the  part  of  Spain ;  as  did  Cardinal  Joyeuse  on  Aaft  rf 
France. 

I  have  neither  inclination  nor  means  for  a  detailed  aeooBSl 
of  these  negotiations  through  the  whole  course  <tf  the  pr<^ 
oeedings;  it  will  besides  be  sufficient  if  we  obtain  a  detf 
perception  of  their  most  important  characteristics. 

The  first  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  pope,  who  insisted, 
before  all  things,  that  the  Venetian  laws,  which  had  given  hia 
80  much  offence,  should  be  repealed;  and  he  made  the  suspeu- 
fiion  of  his  ecclesiastical  censures  to  d^>end  on  their  r^>eaL 

But  the  Venetians,  also,  on  their  part,  with  a  certain  la- 
publiean  self-complacency,  were  accustomed  to  declare  their 
laws  sacred  and  inviolable.     When  the  papal  demand  wil 

tains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  French  is 
these  transactions.  Villeroy  declares  [this  to  be  a  most  opportune  ami 
proper  occasion  for  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  pope ;  the  king,  assured 
by  his  ambassador  to  the  republic,  that  Your  Serenity  (be  is  addressbg 
the  Venetian  republic)  would  not  put  the  negotiations  into  any  othtf 
hands  than  his  own,  had  the  intention  of  employing  this  opportani^ 
for  gaining  over  the  pontiff  and  binding  him  to  himself.] 

*  Francesco  Priuli,  Relatione  di  Spagna,  26  Ag.  1608  :  [Hie  constabb 
oame  to  seek  me  at  my  house,  and  told  me  frequently,  that  the  order  te 
assembling  troops  was  girenfor  no  other  purpose  tiian  to  avoid  being  idla^ 
when  all  the  powers  of  the  world  were  arming  themsdves ;  but  that  tfa^ 
were  by  no  means  provided  with  money ;  he  reconmiended  peace  in  Itdyi 
and  said  the  republic  would  lose  nothing  by  being  liberal  in  obsequiow 
words,  to  obtain  in  effect  all  that  it  desired.  ...  At  the  time  when  the 
duke  of  Lerma  spoke  in  exaggerated  terms  to  the  Englidi  ambassador  d 
the  forces  to  be  gathered,  they  were  even  then  writing  to  the  pope  that 
his  majesty  had,  doubtless,  promised  to  aid  him,  but  that  this  was  hi- 
tended  to  be  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  .  .  .  that  the  commencement 
jrf  wars  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  but  their  conclusion  was  in  the  power  oi 
God  alone.]    See  Appendix,  No.  81,  Section  1, 
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in  Jauuiij,  1007,  althovgh  the 
.  jii  ti  kst  it  VM  deddedl J  imeted  in  Hm 
The  ranci^  wlio  bad  ^ven  their  iixvd  to  the  p^ 
id  in  bringing  the  qoettion  forward  onoe  moro  in 
whan  nf  tiM  fonr  opponenta  in  the  ooU^ge^  one  ai  laaat 
w  hia  dbjeotiona.  After  the  aigunenta  on  both  ddea 
in  been  ImSkj  atiited  in  the  aenate»  there  wna  atill,  it  ia 
>  ftnnal  or  enfttOBi  repeal  of  the  bw%  bat  e  deeiaion 
pted  to  the  effect  that  "  the  repablic  would  oondnet 
thitaaoenatomedinety.*  However  ofaaeuetheeewordi 
the  amhaaador  and  tbe  pope  thoogfat  they  diaeoTeied 
the  f nlfibnant  of  their  -wiriiee.  The  pope  dien  ana* 
biaeenanna. 

there  immediatelj  aroae  another  and  Teiy  nnezpeeted 
f ;  the  Yenetiana  refnaed  to  penait  the  xetom  of  the 
who  had  been  ezeliided,  after  their  departore,  bj  a 
decree. 

L  it  howerer  be  anppoaed  that  the  pope  wonld  anflfer 
ifid  adherents,  who  had  committed  no  other  ofiSance 
It  of  an  inviolable  attachment  to  himself  to  be  left  at 
iry  disadvantage  ?  He  sought  by  eveiy  poenUe  ex* 
to  alter  the  resolution  of  the  Venetians.  The  Jesuits 
French  also  on  thttr  aide ;  they  had  aecued  the  good^ 
Eenry  lY.  on  this  occasion  likewise  bj  a  special  em« 
nd  Jojeuse  took  particalar  interest  in  their  case ;  the 
ns  nevertheless  remained  immovable.t 


Prioli,  Cranial  Yeneta,  20  Zener.  1606  (1607)  :  [After  a  long 
I  of  eigbt  dijs,  and  among  manj  fluotoatioiii  of  (minion,  the  aenate 
d  to  rqdj  to  the  ambMndon  of  Fkanoe  and  Spain,  that  the 
annot  agree  to  any  form  of  aaapension  whatever,  aeeing  that 
woold  be  a  perpetnai  precedent ;  this  reaohition  was  pressed 
obo  and  AL  Zwii,  elders  of  the  oovncil,  and  by  A.  Mala  and 
,  elders  of  the  mainland.]  Others  desired  to  adopt  a  move 
decisioD;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  thej  would  have  carried 
t,  had  not  intelligence  arrived  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
ah  arms,  in  consequence  of  the  distorbanoes  in  Nicies :  [A 
efosai  of  the  faspenBion  was  then  determined],  by  ninety- 
I  to  serenty-eight,  giving  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  Yet 
jmself  withdrew  his  support  from  that  proposal  on  the  9th 
;  and,  on  the  14th,  the  more  moderate  decision  was  carried,  in 
the  opposition  made  by  Zorzi,  Mula,  and  Vcnier.] 
3  Priuli,  Relatione  di  Francia,  adds  to  this:  "  Solamcnta 
:ir  ambasciatore  ritenne  la  dispositione  cbe  aTCfa  S.  M*.  eoci* 
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A  very  extraordinary  ciroumstanoe  was,  that  the  Spaniai 
declared  themselyes  rather  against  the  ordJer  than  for  it  T 
Dominican  interest  was  pr^ominant  in  Spain^  and  Len 
who  did  not  fayonr  the  Jesuits,  considered  it  nnadyisaUe, « 
general  principle,  that  a  state  should  he  compelled  to  pen 
the  return  of  disohedient  suhjects.  Francesco  di  Castro 
first  avoided  all  mention  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  length  oppoi 
himself  directly  to  the  intercession  made  for  them  1^1 
French.* 

This  maiiifestation,  although  based,  in  hcty  on  the  aeti 
condition  of  things,  was  yet  so  striking,  that  the  pope  himi 
was  startled  by  it,  and  suspecting  that  a  deeper  mystery  n 
somewhere  concealed  in  it,  he  ceiled  to  insist  that  the  Jen 
should  be  restored.t 

But  how  dearly  must  this  resolution  haye  cost  him !  For  i 
sake  of  a  couple  of  insignificant  laws  he  had  shewn  hinv 
willing  to  permit  the  whole  world  to  be  embroiled ;  yet 
now  abandoned  his  most  faithful  adherents  to  perpetual  e3 
from  a  Catholic  and  Italian  territory.^  On  the  other  ha 
the  republic  consented  to  deliyer  up  the  two  priests  who  1 
been  arrested. 

But  she  still  claimed  the  right  of  entering  an  assertioi 
her  legal  powers,  of  which  the  pope  refused  absolutely 
hear  one  word.  The  expedient  finally  adopted  was  y 
singular.§     The  secretary  of  the  Venetian  senate  condnc 

tata  dall'  efficad  inttanxe  che  furono  fatte  da  on  padre  Bariaoni  P^ 
mandato  in  Franda  eroressamente  dalla  sua  congregatioiie  ool  pem 
d'ottener  di  intereasam  acciocch^  ftissero  di  nnoro  ricemitL"  (Ae  U 

*  Francesco  Priuli,  Relatione  di  Spagna :  [The  Spaniards  hearing 
the  French  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  wrote  to  Rome 
to  Venice,  declaring  that  thej  wonld  not  enter  on  that  subject,  and  tc 
repablic,  they  gave  as  a  reason,  thdr  not  desiring  to  negotiate  with 
aforesaid  persons,  who  had  so  gravdy  offended  her.] 

t  Francesco  Prioli :  **  Yennto  I'avTiso  dell'  intiero  aocomodami 
desisterono  dal  procorare  che  si  trattasse  di  loro  con  la  S^.  V.,  non 
per  non  arer  voluto  parlar  di  loro,  ma  per  essersi  aiUavcfsati 
gagliardi  uificj  di  Francesi :  che  fece  dabitare  il  papa  di  qnalche  re 
dito  mistero,  e  non  vi  Tolse  insistere  con  che  esd  non  sumtbiio 
dire."      (See  test,) 

t  Ger.  Priuli.  [This  affair  of  the  Jesuits  weighed  hearily  on  the  p< 
it  griered  him  deeply,  not  indeed  for  their  sakes,  but  on  account  ii 
own  reputation.] 

f  Joyeuse  speska  of  this  as  a  condition,  he  says :  [That  if  tlie  oena 
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lonen  to  the  palace  of  the  Fnoioh  amba«ador,  ^  and 
m1  them  into  his  hands,  oot  of  lespeot,"  he  said,  ^  for 
it  Christian  king,  and  with  the  preyions  nndecstanding 
0  right  of  the  republic  to  judge  her  own  clergy  should 
rebj  be  diminished."  *'So  I  reoeire  them,"  rej^ed 
ba8»dor»  and  led  them  before  the  cardinal,  who  was 
^  up  and  down  in  a  gallery  (loggia).  *^  These  are  the 
rs,"  sud  he,  ''  who  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  pope ;" 
did  not  allude  to  the  reservation.  Then  the  cardinal, 
t  uttering  one  word,  delivered  them  to  the  papal  com- 
r,  who  received  them  with  a  sign  of  the  cross, 
how  fieur  were  the  parties  from  having  yet  arrived  at  a 
nderstanding :  a  mere  external  appearance  of  reconci- 
was  their  principal  object 

u  that  was,  however,  not  to  be  attained  until  the  cen- 
lad  been  removed  and  absolution  granted. 
Venetians  had,  moreover,  objections  to  make  against 
ry  absolution ;  they  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 
9  was  in  itself  null  and  void ;  that  it  had  in  no  way 
d  them,  and  that  they  were  consequently  in  no  need  of 
^on.  Joyeuse  declared  to  them,  ih&i  he  could  not  alter 
ms  of  the  church.  Finally  they  came  to  an  agreement 
le  absolution  should  not  be  conferred  with  tiie  usual 
ty.  Joyeuse  appeared  in  the  college,  and  pronounced 
■e,  as  it  were,  privately.  The  Venetians  have  always 
ded  themselves  that  they  escaped  altogether  without 
tion.'*'  It  is  true  that  absolution  was  not  given  with  all 
malities,  but  given  it  certainly  was.t 
m  the  whole,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  points  in 
3  were  not  arranged  so  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tans  as  is  commonly  asserted. 

laws  of  which  the  pope  complained  were  suspended, 
iests  whose  surrender  he  had  required,  were  ^ven  up  to 

\OYtd,  the  two  prisoners  shall  be  delirered  up  to  those  who  shall 
them  in  the  name  of  his  holiness ;   and  tiiough  Her  Serenity 
i)  declares  that  she  resigns  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  most 
m  majesty,  yet  they  are  to  be  given  np  without  a  word  said.] 
im,  at  the  close  of  his  29th  book,  gives  the  letter  of  Joyeuse, 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  only  one  of  importance  that  he  has 
i  respecting  this  affair;  but  he  makes  certain  objections  to  it, 
ippear  to  me  entirely  untenable, 
e  Appendix,  No.  79. 
.  //.  K 
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liiin,  the  abiolittkm  itself  wms  reeeiyed;  bat  all  tkese  w 
flioDB  weie  made  with  the  most  extraoidiiiaiy  limita 
The  VenetJMiB  proceeded  as  in  an  aifiur  of  honour, 
anzions  caire  for  their  reputation,  thej  limited  ereiy  oono 
by  all  possible  restrietiye  dauses,  and  did  their  ntnu 
neutralise  the  effiaet  of  eaeh.  The  pope^  on  his  part,  rem 
at  a  disadvantage  also,  since  he  had  been  eompdUed  to  n 
on  a  concesdon,  manifest  to  all,  by  no  means  hononraUe 
character,  and  which  at  once  ezdted  the  attention  o 
whole  worid. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  the  rdations  bei 
Home  and  Yenice  retnmed-^at  least  in  appearance — ^to 
former  course.  Paul  V.  exdaimed  to  the  first  ambat 
from  the  Venetians,  ^'  Let  old  things  be  put  away — let  a] 
be  new."  He  more  than  once  comfdkined  that  Venice  ^ 
not  forget  what  he^  on  his  side,  had  forgotten ;  and  disp 
as  much  forbearance  and  mildness  as  any  one  of  his  { 
cesBors.* 

Yet  all  that  was  gained  amounted  only  to  this :  tha 
dissensions  were  avoided;  the  essential  grounds  of  d 
remained ;  a  true  and  mutual  confidence  was  not  indeed 
eaeily  restored.t 


f  13.  I99ue  of  the  Affdirt  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  contest  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  was  i 
while  terminated  in  a  similar  manner ;  that  is,  very  h 
fectiy. 

element  died,  as  we  have  seen,  before  he  had  pronoi 
judgment.  The  question  was  taken  up  by  Paul  V.  wi 
the  zeal  by  which  the  early  part  of  his  administratioi 
distinguished.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  meetings  were 
in  his  presence,  from  September,  1605,  to  February, 
He  was  equally  disposed  with  his  predecessor  toirard 
old  system,  and  to  tiie  side  of  the  Dominicans.  In  Oc 
and  November,  1606,  meetings  were  even  held  for  thepu 

*  Relatione  di  Moceni^o,  1612.  The  pope  declared  [that,  f< 
mtereit  of  Italj,  there  ihould  always  be  a  good  understandxx^  bt 
that  see  and  th&  republic] 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  91. 
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if  dadding  on  tlie  hna  in  whidi  the  Jesuit  doetrinei  should 
kteondfimned.  The  Dominieuie  believed  ihejf  held  the  yic- 
MT  alrendj  in  their  hands.* 

But  it  wms  jnst  at  this  time  that  the  Venetian  affiuis  had 
h&m  ananced  in  the  manner  we  have  been  obeexring.  The 
JmoIUi  had  given  the  Boman  see  a  proof  of  attiMhrnent, 
■iweby  thqr  greatly  wnrassod  eveiy  other  order,  and  for 
ilii  Veniee  was  malung  them  pay  the  penalty. 

Under  these  civoomstaaees  it  would  have  seemed  cmeltjr  in 
-As  Roman  see  to  hare  visited  these,  its  most  faithful  servants, 
vidi  a  decree  of  condemnation.  When  all  was  prepared  for 
4hit  purpose^  the  pope  pansed;  for  some  time  he  sufbred  the 
aCor  to  rest;  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1667,  he  pub- 
Xdnd  a  dedaiation,  hy  which  ^dispntatores*  and  ^consnltores" 
w«n  diMnissed  to  thor  respective  homes ;  the  decision  was  to 
"he  made  known  in  due  time ;  meanwhile  it  was  the  most  earnest 
dine  of  his  holiness  that  neither  party  should  asperse  or  dis- 
puage  the  other.t 

By  thui  decision  the  Jesuits,  after  all,  derived  an  advantage 
from  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  Yenioe.  It  was  a  great 
gain  ibr  them  that  their  contraverted  doctrines,  though  cer- 
tunly  not  confirmed,  were  yet  not  rejected.  They  even 
boasted  of  victory;  and  with  the  public  prepossession  in 
&roQr  of  their  orthodoxy  once  again  secured,  they  now  pur- 
ned  with  unremitting  ardour  the  course  of  doctrine  to  which 
tiiey  had  before  attached  themselves. 

The  only  question  yet  remaining  was,  whether  they  would 
ilio  succeed  m  perfectly  composing  their  internal  disquietudes. 
Vident  fermentation  still  prevailed  in  the  order.  The 
dttnges  made  in  its  constitution  proved  insufficient,  and  the 
■embers  of  the  Spanish  opposition  persisted  in  their  efforts 
fv  sseuring  their  principal  aim ;  namely,  the  removal  of 
Aequaviva.  The  procurators  of  all  the  provinces  at  length  de- 
dued  a  general  congregation  necessary,  which  was  a  circnm- 

*  Seny,  Historia  Congregatioimiii  de  AuziliiB,  giyes  the  documenti 
.  mpeeting  this  matter  in  p.  562,  and  following  pages :  "  Gratic  victrid," 
I  k  ajs  himself,  '*  jam  canebatnr  *  lo  triumphe/  " 
I  t  Coronelli,  secretanr  of  the  Congregation,  in  Scrry,  p.  589 :  "  Tra 
'  tBUD  ha  ordinato  (S.  S*.)  molto  seriamente  che  nel  trattare  di  queste 
feiterie  nessono  ardiaca  di  qnalificare  e  censurare  I'altra  parte.     (See 
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stance  that  never  had  occorred  before.  In  the  year  1607,  th< 
members  assembled,  and  effectnal  changes  were  to  be  ono 
more  brought  under  discussion. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  close  al 
liance  into  which  the  Jesuits  had  entered  with  Henry  IV.,  ani 
the  &your  accorded  to  them  by  that  sovereign.  He  even  tool 
part  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  order,  and  was  entirely  01 
the  side  of  Acquaviva.  In  a  letter  written  expressly  for  th( 
purpose,  ho  not  only  assured  the  General  of  his  fnendly  regard 
but  also  gave  the  Congregation  to  understand  his  wish  that  n< 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  should  be  proposed.* 

Nor  did  Acquaviva  &il  to  make  excellent  use  of  so  power- 
ful a  protection. 

It  was  principally  in  the  provincial  congr^tions  tha 
the  opposition  he  encountered  had  its  seat  He  now  car- 
ried through  a  law,  by  virtue  of  which,  no  proposition  shoulc 
in  the  first  place  be  considered  as  adopted  by  a  provincia 
assembly,  unless  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes ;  anc 
further,  even  when  thus  adopted,  such  proposition  should  nol 
be  admitted  for  discussion  in  the  general  assembly,  nnless  s 
majority  of  the  latter  had  previously  assented  to  it.  These 
regulations  were  manifestly  calculated  to  produce  extraor- 
dinary diminution  in  the  authority  of  the  provincial  congre- 
gations. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
also  pronounced  on  the  enemies  of  the  General,  and  the  su- 
periors of  provinces  received  express  command  to  proceed 
against  the  so-called  disturbers  of  the  peace.  TranqnilUty  was 
thus  gradually  restored.  The  Spanish  members  resigned 
themselves  to  submission,  and  ceased  to  contend  against  the 
new  direction  taken  by  their  order.  A  more  pliant  generation 
gradually  arose,  whicn  was  educated  under  the  pi^ominant 
influences.  The  GreneraJ,  on  his  side,  endeavoured  to  requite 
Henry  IV.,  by  redoubled  devotion,  for  the  favours  received  at 
his  hands. 

*  Liters  ChriBtiaiiiflsimi  regis  ad  congregatos  patres,  iv.  Kal.  Dec. 
1607,  in  JuTendus,  v.  ii.  lib.  iz.  n.  108  :  [And  we  exhort  jou  to  main- 
tain jour  institution  in  its  integrity  and  splendour.] 
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Coneluiion. 


were  all  these  contentions  onoe  more  allayed,  and 
omise  of  subsiding  into  peace. 

if  we  reflect  on  their  progress,  and  their  results  as  a 
we  perceive  that  the  most  essential  changes  had  been 

produced  in  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  Catholic 

(tarted  from  that  moment  when  the  papal  power,  en- 
n  victorious  conflict,  was  marching  forwud  to  the 
le  of  authority.  In  dose  alliance  with  the  policy  of 
t  conceived  the  design  of  impelling  all  the  Catholic 
in  one  direction,  and  overwhelming  those  who  had 
»d  from  it  by  one  great  movement  Had  the  papacy 
^d  in  this  purpose,  it  would  have  exalted  the  ecclesias- 
pulse  to  unlimited  sovereignty ;  would  have  bound  all 
;  states  in  one  all-embracing  unity  of  ideas,  faith, 
fe,  and  policy ;  and  would  thus  have  secured  to  itself 
ount  and  irresistible  influence  even  over  their  domestic 

ftt  this  precise  moment  the  most  violent  dissensions 
ithin  its  own  bosom. 

e  matter  of  France,  the  feeling  of  nationality  arrayed 
^nst  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  Even  those 
d  the  Catholic  faith  would  not  endure  to  be  dependent 
-uling  principles  of  the  church  in  every  particular,  nor 
lided  on  all  points  by  the  spiritual  sovereign.  There 
her  principles  remaining — as  of  temporal  policy,  of 
independence ;  aU  which  opposed  themselves  to  the 
of  the  papacy  with  invincible  energy.  Upon  the 
we  may  affirm  that  these  principles  obtained  the  vic- 
[le  pope  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  them,  and  the 
church  even  efiected  its  restoration  by  adopting  them 
isis. 

it  followed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  France  again 
[  herself  into  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Spanish 
by  ;  that  two  great  powers,  naturally  prone  to  rivalry, 
ays  disposed  for  battle,  confronted  each  other  in  the 
)f  the  CatholJc  world, — eo  little  was  it  possible  lo  ^x^- 
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serve  unity.  The  circumstances  of  Italy  weze  indeed  of  such 
a  character,  that  these  dissensions,  and  the  balance  of  power 
resulting  from  them,  produced  advantages  to  the  Roman  see. 

Meanwhile,  new  theological  discords  also  broke  out  How. 
ever  acute  and  precise  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  IVsot 
might  be,  they  were  yet  not  equal  to  the  prevention  of  &. 
putes.  Withm  the  hmits  traced  by  these  decisions  there  wu 
still  room  for  new  controversies  respecting  the  faith.  Tbe 
two  most  influential  of  the  orders  opposed  each  other  in  the 
lists.  The  two  great  powers  even  took  part  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  contest ;  nor  had  Rome  the  courage  to  pronounce 
a  decision. 

In  addition  to  these  dissensions,  came  those  regarding  the 
limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  jurisdictions ;  dissensioofl 
of  local  origin,  and  with  a  neighbour  of  no  very  important 
power,  but  conducted  in  a  spirit,  and  with  an  effect  that  raind 
them  into  universal  importance.*  Justly  is  the  memoiyof 
Paolo  Sarpi  held  in  honour  through  all  Catholic  states.  Ha 
it  was  by  whom  those  ecdesiasiical  rights;,  which  they 
enjoy  in  common,  were  contended  for  and  won.  The  pope 
did  not  find  himself  capable  of  putting  him  down. 

Conflicts  thus  marked  between  ideas  and  doctrines,  between 
constitutional  and  absolute  power,  effectually  impeded  that 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  unity  which  the  papacy  desired  to 
establish,  and  even  threatened  to  subvert  it  entirely. 

The  course  of  events  made  it  nevertheless  obvious  that  pa- 
cific and  conservative  ideas  were  once  more  the  stronger. 
Internal  discords  were  not  to  be  prevented;  but  an  open 
struggle  was  avoided.  Peace  was  restored  and  maintained 
between  the  two  great  powers.  Italian  interests  had  not  ye) 
advanced  to  a  full  perception  of  their  own  strong^  nor  to  ai 
effectual  activity  in  employing  it ;  silence  was  imposed  on  thi 
contending  orders ;  the  differences  between  Church  and  Stati 
were  not  carried  to  extremity.  Venice  accepted  the  proffere< 
mediation. 

The  policy  of  the  papacy  was  to  assume,  as  far  as  possible 
a  position  above  that  of  parties,  and  to  mediate  in  thei 

'^  [Your  Serenity,  exdaimi  P.  Priuli  to  his  government,  on  Idf  retw 
from  France,  may  be  aaid  to  haye  declared  within  what  limita  it  ihall  b 
permitted  to  ike  pontificate  to  extend  its  authority,  whether  ipiritiial  o 
lempom/. J— Relatione  di  Fr«&d&,  1^^. 
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0110 ;    a  pmpofe  which   it  still  posseBaed   snfGloieiit 

ty  to  effect 

poli<nr,  without  doubt,  experienced  reaction  from  that 

had  in  part  proceeded  from  itself  the  continued  pro- 

lamely,  of  the  great  external  movement,  the  adyance 

olic  reformation,  and  the  etmggle  with  Protestantism, 

¥88  still  proceeding  without  interruption. 

he  further  development  of  that  struggle  we  must  now 
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COUNTER  REFORMATION. 

SECOND  PERIOD,  1590^1630. 

• 

I  THmK  I  do  not  deoeiTe  myself,  or  pass  bejond  the  pro- 
vince of  history,  in  supposing  that  I  here  discover,  and  in 
seeking  to  indicate,  one  of  the  universal  laws  of  social  life. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  there  are  at  all  periods 
forces  of  the  living  mind  by  which  the  world  is  moved  pro- 
foundly ;  gradually  prepared  in  the  long  course  of  bygone 
centunes,  they  arise  in  the  fulness  of  time,  called  forth  by 
natures  of  intrinsic  might  and  vigour  from  the  nnfathomed 
depths  of  the  human  spirit  It  is  of  their  very  essence  and 
being  that  they  should  seek  to  gain  possession  of  the  world,— 
to  over-match  and  subdue  it  But  the  more  perfect  thdr 
success,  the  more  extended  the  circle  of  their  action,  00  mnch 
the  more  certainly  do  they  come  in  contact  with  peculiar  and 
independent  forms  of  social  life,  which  they  cannot  wholly 
subdue  or  absorb  into  their  own  being.  Hence  it  happens  that^ 
being,  as  they  are,  in  a  state  of  never-ceasing  progress,  they 
experienoe  modifications  in  themselves.  Whilst  appropriating 
what  is  foreign  to  their  own  existence,  they  also  assume  a 
portion  of  its  characteristics ;  tendencies  are  then  developed 
within  them ;  crises  of  existence,  that  are  not  unfrequently  at 
variance  with  their  ruling  principle ;  these  also  must,  however, 
necessarily  expand  and  increase  with  the  general  progresB; 
the  object  to  be  then  secured  is,  that  they  do  not  obtain  the 
predominance :  for  if  this  were  permitted,  all  unity,  and  that 
essential  principle  on  which  it  reposes,  would  be  utterly 
destroyed. 

We  have  seen  how  violently  internal  contradictions  and 
profound  contrasts  were  in  action  during  the  restoration  of 
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t  papacy ;  still  the  rnliog  idea  retained  the  victory ;  the 
^er  nnitj  yet  preserved  its  ascendancy,  though  not  perhaps 
th  all  its  ancient  and  comprehensive  power,  and  continually 
aased  forward  with  unremitting  steps,  even  during  perio<ls 
internal  strife,  from  which  indeed  it  seemed  to  derive 
leased  energy  for  new  conquests. 

Xliese  enterprises  now  solicit  our  attention.  How  &r  they 
weeded ;  the  revolutions  that  were  their  consequences,  and 
»  oppodtion  they  encountered,  whether  from  within  or  from 
thout,  are  all  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
rid  in  general. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  RESTORATION. 

A.  D.  1590—1617. 

\  1.  Enterprises  of  Catholicism  in  Poland  and  the  nexgh" 
houring  territories. 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  Protestants,  who 
sr  eome  time  certainly  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  decided 
Bpremacy  in  Poland,  would  also  have  been  in  a  condition  to  \ 
lise  a  kmg  of  their  own  faith  to  the  throne ;  but  that  even 
hey  themselves  came  at  length  to  consider  a  Catholic  more 
tdrsntageous,  because  in  the  person  of  the  pope  he  had  a  still  - 
kiglijBr  power  and  judge  placed  over  him. 

If  this  were  so,  they  brought  a  very  heavy  punishment 
^on  themselves  for  a  decision  eo  adverse  to  Protestantism. 

For  it  was  precisely  by  the  agency  of  a  Catholic  king  that 
tie  pope  was  enabled  to  make  war  on  them. 

(H  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  Poland,  the  papal  nuncios 
iIoDe  possessed  the  right  of  demanding  audience  of  the  king 
vithout  the  presence  of  a  senator.  We  know  what  these 
ten  were  ;  they  had  prudence  and  address  enough  to  cultivate 
ad  profit  by  the  confidential  intercourse  thus  placed  within 
leir  reach. 

In  the  be^nning  of  the  eightieth  year  of  the  sixteenth 
eotnry.  Cardinal  Bolog^ietto  was  nuncio  in  Poland.  He 
omplained  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate ;  of  the  cold,  to 
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which,  as  an  Italian,  he  wasdonbly  sosoeptible;  of  tiie  ckn 
suffocating  air  in  the  small  heated  rooms,  and  of  the  itUk 
mode  of  life,  which  was  utterly  uncongenial  to  his  liahits  mi 
predilections.  He  nererthekiss  aooompanied  King  Stephi 
from  Warsaw  to  Ciaoow,  from  Wilna  to  Lublin,— 4hro^ 
out  the  kingdom  in  short;  at  times  in  rather  inrilmiri^ 
mood,  but  none  the  less  inde&tigable.  During  the  ^"T'OIB 
he  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  the  Idng,  at  leaat  by  lett^ 
and  maintained  an  uninterrupted  connection  between  i| 
interests  of  Home  and  the  royal  personage. 

We  have  a  circumstantial  relation  of  Us  official  proceediqf 
and  from  this  we  learn  the  character  of  his  underta]da| 
and  how  far  he  prospered  in  them.* 

Above  all  things,  he  exhorted  the  king  to  appoint  CathoBi 
only  to  thegoyemment  offices;  to  permit  no  other  ioirmi 
worship  than  that  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  royal  towi 
and  to  re-establish  the  tithes ;  measures  which  were  adop4i 
about  the  same  time  in  other  countries,  and  which  promoli 
or  indicated  the  renovation  of  Catholicism. 

But  the  nuncio  was  not  wholly  successful  in  the  h 
instance.  King  Stephen  thought  he  could  not  go  so  £tf ;  I 
declared  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  yenture  it 

Yet  this  prince  was  not  only  imbued  with  Catholio  eo 
yictions,  he  had  besides  an  innate  zeal  for  the  interests  of  il 
church,  and  in  many  other  particulars  his  deciaouB  we 
regulated  by  the  representations  of  the  nuncio. 

It  was  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  royalty  that  t 
Jesuit  colleges  in  Cracow,  Grodno,  and  Pultusk  were  eil 
blished.  The  new  calendar  was  introduced  without  difficnll 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  for  the  m 
part  carried  into  full  effect.  But  the  most  important  Girea 
stance  was,  the  kings  determination  that  the  bisfaspii 
should,  for  the  future,  be  conferred  on  Catholics  only.t  Ft 
testants  had  previously  made  their  way  even  to  those  eed 

*  Spannocchi,  Relatione  til'  ill»>.  rtiw^.  CardiniJ  Rnidcaeoi,  i 
gretario  di  N.  S.  Papa  Siato  V. :  [Report  to  the  most  iniatriimi  i 
most  rererend  Cardinal  Rnsticucd,  secretary  of  our  lord  Pope  Sixtai^ 
concerning  the  religious  affairs  of  Poland,  and  of  the  measures  of  CardB 
Bolognetto,  during  four  years  that  he  was  nuncio  in  tiiat  proriDce.]  I 
Appendix,  No.  61. 

t  [The  Icing  being  resolved  that  none  should  hold  dmrcbet  who  « 
not  of  the  true  faith  of  Rome.^— Spaxmoccla. 
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gnities ;  bat  the  nnncio  was  now  authoriited  to  sum- 
before  his  tribanal,  mnd  to  depoee  them ;  a  £m^  of 
te  importanoe,  inasmuch  as  that  a  seat  and  vote  in 
were  attached  to  the  episcopal  office.  It  was  this 
Beaey  of  the  sjnritnal  institutions  that  the  nuncio 
dally  sought  to  turn  to  account.  Above  all,  he 
the  bishops  to  be  unanimous,    as  regarded  the 

0  be  adopted  at  the  diet,  and  these  measures  were 
by  himself.  With  the  most  powerful  of  the  Polish 
s,  the  archbbhop  of  Gnesen  and  the  bishop  of 
k>lognetto  had  formed  a  close  personal  intimacy, 
of  infinite  utility  for  the  promotion  of  his  yiews. 
icoeeded,  not  only  in  awakening  new  zeal  among 

but  also  in  at  once  obtaining  extensive  influence 
»ral  affikirs.  The  English  were  making  proposals 
mercial  treaty  with  Poland,  which  promised  to 
ry  advantageous,  more  particularly  for  Dantzic. 
the  nuncio  alone  that  this  purpose  was  defeated, 
)ally  because  the  English  required  a  distinct  pro- 
hey  should  be  allowed  to  trade  and  live  in  peace, 
Ing  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion.* 
tings  suffice  to  shew,  that  however  moderate  King 
ight  be,  it  was  yet  under  him  that  Catholicism  first 

1  essential  reinstation  in  Poland. 

s  had  all  the  more  importance  from  the  &ct  that 
ifluential  party  in  the  country,  the  Zamoisky  fac- 
ich  by  the  king's  favour  the  most  important  offices 
•ally  intru8ted,t  had  also  received  a  deep  tinge  of 

xM :  [This  no  Mxmer  came  to  the  ears  of  BoIognettOy  than 
seek  his  majesty,  and  with  the  most  prevailing  reasons, 
what  an  exorbitant  eiH  it  would  be  to  make  concessions 
cree  to  so  scandaloFos  a  sect,  and  how  it  was  certainly  not 
!  hidden  deception,  and  the  hope  of  important  consequences, 
>e8tilent  woman  (Elizabeth  of  England)  desired  to  have  the 
:  thus  placed  at  liberty  by  public  dm-ee  to  exercise  its  worship 
lorn,  where  it  is  but  too  well,  known  to  all  the  world,  that, 
f  religion,  all  sorts  of  people  may  believe  whatsoever  they 
these  and  other  most  efficacious  reasons,  King  Stephen  was 
luaded,  that  he  promised  never  to  make  any  mention  of 
ny  treaty  whatsoever  with  that  queen  and  her  merchants.]  . 
X,  No.  61. 

cx;hi :  [It  is  now  said  that  none  are  admitted  to  the  scna- 
',  or  to  the  management  of  the  revenues,  but  t\\ft  de^udaaXa 
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Catholicism.  It  was  this  party  that  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
determined  the  conflicts  of  election  in  fskvour  of  his  sncoessor; 
and  the  sovereign,  placed  by  the  Zamoiskj  faction  on  the 
Polish  throne,  wba  that  Swedish  prince  whom  Catherine  Jagel- 
lonica  had  borne  in  prison,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  ¥tO' 
testant  conntrj,  had  ever  remained  immoveablj  steadBsyst  in  the 
Catholic  &ith— either  from  original  inclination,  the  inflnence 
of  his  mother,  the  hope  he  entertained  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  or,  it  may  be,  from  these  influences  all 
acting  together. 

This  was  Sigismund  III.,  a  prince  whose  modes  of  thought 
were  formed  in  complete  accordance  with  those  Catholic  im- 
pulses by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  period  set  in  motion. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  says,  in  one  of  his  instructions,  that 
while  yet  a  cardinal,  and  when  legate  in  Poland,  he  had  xe- 
commended  that  prince  to  bestow  all  public  offices  in  future 
on  Catholics  only.  This  advice  had  already  been  freauently 
given  before,  as  by  Paul  IV.,  by  Cardinal  Hosius,*  and  acain 
by  Cardinal  Bolognetto  :  there  were  now,  for  the  first  time^ 
means  for  giving  this  counsel  its  full  eflect.  What  could  not 
be  obtained,  either  from  Sigismund  Augustus,  or  from  Stephen, 
was  very  quickly  resolved  on  by  Sigismund  III.  He  estab- 
lished it,  in  fact,  as  his  principle  of  action,  to  confer  promotion 
on  none  but  Catholics,  and  Pope  Clement  was  fully  justified 
in  ascribing  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  Poland  more  espe- 
cially to  this  regulation. 

The  most  essential  attribute  of  the  kingly  power  in  Poland 
consisted  in  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  appoint- 
ments. Every  office,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  whether 
great  or  small,  was  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  their  number 
was  said  to  be  nearly  twenty  thousand.  How  important  must 
have  been  the  consequences  when  Sigismund  proceeded  to 
bestow,  not  ecclesiastical  appointments  only,  but  all  offices 
whatever,exclusively  on  Catholics ;  when  he  resolved  to  accord 
the  henajicence  of  the  state^  as  the  Italians  once  ezpreseed  it, 

of  this  chancellor,  to  the  end  that  what  he  and  the  king  may  be  pleaaed  to 
do,  shall  not  reoeiye  impediment  from  any  opposition.] 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  March,  1568,  he  hegs  the  long  to  dedarCy 
that  [in  future  he  would  confer  no  honours,  or  governments,  or  public 
offices  whatever,  imless  it  were  on  such  as  would  openly  confess  Christ, 
and  abjure  all  perfidies,  whether  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  Anabaptift.] 
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Ad  fall  right  of  citiaeiisliipy  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word, 
jto  Us  co-religionists  only.     A  man's  promotion  was  all  the 
pore  esctein,  the  more  he  eonld  acquire  the  £&Tonr  of  the 
jiiTnHis  aai  Jesuits ;  the  Starost,  Luawig  you  Mortangen,  be- 
Waiwode  of  Pomerellia,  principally  because  he  pre- 
Us  house  in  Thorn  to  tiie  Sodetj  of  Jesus.    As  a  con> 
of  this  sTstem,  disputes  arose  in  the  territories  of 
Pmmai  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles,  and  these  soon 
reMrious  character :  both  had  originally  attached 
to  Protestantism,  but  the  nobles  now  recanted. 
ezannpfes  of  the  Kostka,  Dzialinsky,  and  Konopat  fami- 
■^  whieh  had  risen  to  power  by  passing  oyer  to  Catholicism, 
ndneed  a  great  effect  on  the  rest.  The  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
toe  frequented  principally  bpr  ihe  young  nobility,  and  we  soon 
H  thai  in  the  towns  remaining  attached  to  Protestantism 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits  had  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
ot  the  dtisens.     The  new  influences  were,  however, 
ly  effectual  among  the  nobles ;  the  College  of  Pnltusk 
bered  four  hundred  pupils — all  noble.*     The  impulse 
Efpnating  from  and  pervading  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
thing  of  the  Jesuits,  the  newly-awakened  zeal  of  the  cleri- 
body,  and  the  favour  of  the  court,  all  concurred  to  de- 
jne  the  Polish  nobility  towards  a  return  to  Catholicism, 
it  flcdlowed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  further  steps  were 
taken,  and  those  who  would  not  consent  to  become  Catholic 
I  now  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  civil  power. 
In  Poland  ihe  Catholic  clergy  set  themselves  eagerly  to 
Its  a  daim  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  on  the  ground 
i  having  been  founded  by  those  of  Catholic  £uth,  with  the 
hopeiation  of  bishops,  and  frequently  of  popes,  they  were 
malienable  property  of  their  chureh.  In  every  place  where 
Catholic  service   had  been    excluded   from  the  parish 
hea,  the  bishops  instituted  legal  proceedings  founded  on 
daim.     The    tribunals  were  now  filled    with  zealous 
rtfaolics ;  the  same  proceedings  were  commenced  against  one 
\mn  afier  another,  and  the  same  judgments  were  pronounced. 
k  availed  nothing  that  the  losere  appealed  to  the  king,  re- 
■nUng  him  of  that  confederation  by  which  both  confessions 
m  assured  of  equal  rights  and  equal  protection.     The  an- 

I  *  Maffei,  ii.  140. 
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swer  they  reoeiTod  was,  that  equal  protection  conaisted  pze- 
ciselj  in  helping*  each  pafftjr  to  obtain  its  rights,  and  that  the 
**  confederation"  comprised  no  aasoiance  to  them  of  the  poasefr- 
sion  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.*  A  few  years  only  had  elapeed 
before  the  Catholics  were  in  possession  of  all  the  pariah 
churches  in  the  towns.  ^  In  the  parisli  churdies,"  exclaims 
one  Polish  authority,  '*  the  ancient  God  is  worshipped:* 
throughout  the  smaller  Prussian  towns^  the  eyangelical  seiriee 
could  be  now  performed  in  a  room  of  the  Town-house  only. 
Of  the  larger  cities,  Dantric  alone  retained  its  parish  churcLt 

But  during  this  period  of  successful  progress,  the  CatholicB 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  contentions  with  the  Protestants  ; 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  Greek  communities  ako. 

On  that  occasion  likewise  the  king  and  the  pope  combined 
their  influence ;  the  menace  of  exdnsion  from  a  seat  and  yoiee 
in  the  senate  would  seem  to  have  been  particularly  efficadoiu^ 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  with  the  Greek  bishops.  It  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  in  the  year  1595  Wladika  of  Wladimir 
and  some  other  bishops  of  the  Greek  confession,  resolved  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  Roman  church  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Florence.  Their  emissaries  pro* 
ceeded  to  Rome ;  papal  and  royal  envoys  appeared  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  was  performed,  and  a  * 
Jesuit  confessor  to  the  king  gave  it  further  effect  by  the  ani- 
mated sermon  he  preached  on  the  occasion :  here  also  several 
churches  were  vacated  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

This  was  a  remarkable  progress  to  have  been  made  in  so 
few  years.  ^^  A  short  time  since,"  observes  a  papal  nuncio,  in 
the  year  1598,  "it  might  have  been  feared  that  heresy  would 
entirely  supersede  Catholicism  in  Poland;  now,  Catholicism  is 
bearing  heresy  to  its  grave." 

If  we  inquire  to  what  causes  this  change  must  be  principally 
attributed,  we  find  that  it  was  above  dd  else  to  the  personiu 
character  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  king  that  they  were  due.      ; 

And  these  dispositions  of  Sigismund  III.,  in  the  pecoliar  | 
position  of  that  monarch,  led  immediately  to  views  and  pup-  i 
poses  of  much  more  extensive  importance.  j 

*  The  circttmgfawitjal  letter  of  the  Waiwode  of  Culm,  translated  by  I 

Lengnich,  Polnisch-preussische  Geschichte,  Theil  iv,  s.  291,  giyes  a  dear  I 

explication  of  these  motives.     See  also  Appendix,  No.  67.  ^ 

t  Lengnich,  Nachricht  von  der  ReHgionMnderung  in  Preussen,  §  27«  j 
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§  2.  Attempt  an  Stteden, 

1592,  Sigismimd  became  king  of  Sweden,  by 
•hn,  his  father. 

kingdom  he  was  bj  no  means  poaBeesed  of 
oritj  as  sovereign,  neither  was  he  free  from 

engagements  personal  to  himself;  for  in  the 
had  signed  an  assnrance  that  nothing  should  be 

eeremonies  of  the  Protestant  chnroh,  and  that 
aote  no  one  who  was  not  a  Protestant  And 
nnd  himself  anew  to  maintain  the  priyileges  of 
all  as  of  the  laitj;  promised  that  he  would  make 

no  man  a  cause  for  either  loye  or  hatred,  and 
ise  seek  to  prejudice  or  injure  the  national 
ithstanding  these  engagements,  however,  all  the 
Datholics  were  instantly  awakened,  as  were  all 
)  Protestants. 

cs  had  now  attained  what  had  always  been  the 
most  earnest  desires,  a  king  of  their  own  £uth  in 
mund  departed  for  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
irrounded  by  a  Catholic  retinue,  in  which  even 
>,  Malaspina,  was  not  wanting.  His  journey 
-ussian  provinces  was  nmrked  by  the  promotion 
teresU.  In  Dantzic  he  was  met  by  a  papal 
lomaeus  Powsinsky,  with  a  present  of  twenty 
i,  ''a  small  contribution,"  as  was  dedared  in 
istructions,  "  towards  the  expenses  that  might 
:>y  the  restoration  of  Catholicism." 
-uction  "  is  very  remarkable.  It  shews  us  how 
it  restoration  was  expected  and  hoped  for  in 
V  anxiously  it  was  recommended.* 
^/'  it  8tates,t  "  a  trusted  servant  of  his  holiness, 
f  his  majesty,  has  been  sent  to  declare  to  the 
•est  taken  by  the  pope  in  the  welcome  events 
y  occurred  to  his  majesty,  the  delivery  of  his 
3  fortunate  results  of  the  last  diet ;  but  above  all, 
it  happiness  that  could  befal  him,  the  oppor- 
',  that  he  now  has  of  reinstating  Catholicism 

al  S^^.  Bartholomco  Powiinsky,  alia  M\  del  re  di  Polonia 
)me).  t  See  Appendix,  No.  66, 
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in  his  natiye  land."    The  pope  did  not  omit  to  intimate  cer- 
tain points  of  view  in  which  this  work  might  be  conadered. 

"It  is  without  doubt,"  he  says,  "by  God's  most  special 
providence  that  certain  bishoprics  should  be  vacant  precisely 
at  this  moment ;  among  others,  even  the  archiepisoopal  aeat 
of  Upsala  ;*  should  the  king  delay  for  a  moment  to  depote 
the  Protestant  bishops  who  may  still  remain  in  the  land,  yet 
be  will  in&llibly,  and  at  once,  supply  the  vacant  sees  with 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  faith."  The  envoy  was  provided  with 
a  list  of  Swedish  Catholics  who  seemed  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
The  pope  was  convinced  that  these  bishops  would  then  im- 
mediately seek  to  procure  Catholic  priests  and  schoolmasters ; 
but  he  recommends  that  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  for  doing  so. 

"  It  would  probably  be  possible,"  he  thinks,  "  to  establish 
a  Jesuits'  college  in  Stockholm  immediately ;  but  if  this  were  ** 
not  found  practicable,  the  king  will  without  doubt  take  with 
him  into  Poland  as  many  young  Swedes  as  he  can  find  suitaUe 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  them  educated  at  his  court,  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  bishops,  or  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  of  Poland."t 

The  principal  object  here,  as  in  all  other  pbces,  was  to 
compel  the  clergy  once  more  to  subordination.     The  nnneio  ^ 
had  meanwhile  formed  another  project.     He  suggested  to  the 
Catholics  yet  remaining   in  Sweden  certain  grievances  for 
which  they  might  bring  proceedings  against  the  Protestants. 
The  king  would  then  assume  a  position  above  the  two  parties, 
and  to  every  innovation  that  he  might  attempt  to  carry,  it  \ 
might  thus  be  possible  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  legal   j 
decision.^:     He  regretted  only  that  Sigismund  had  not  pro-   \ 

*  [Understanding  that  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  was  Tacant — ^for    -■ 
Divine  providence,  the  better  to  facilitate  its  own  service,  has  not  per-    ' 
mitted  it  to  be  filled  up  by  the  late  king,  during  two  years  that  it  has  been    ^ 
vacant,  his  majesty  will  have  especial  care  to  select  a  Catholic  archbishop.]    j 
t  See  Appendix,  68.  No.  | 

t  Ragguaglio  dell'  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia  (MS.  Rome): 
[There  were  still  some  remnants  of  Catholicism  remaining  in  the  Idag- 
dom,  and  the  nuncio,  pursuing  the  plan  before  adopted  by  Cardinal 
Madruzzo,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  sought  to  ood- 
stitute  the  king  judge  between  the  Catholics  and  Heretics  of  Sweden, 
inducing  the  former  to  complain  before  the  king  of  the  intftlfnn?  and 
mjurious  proceedings  of  the  latter.] 
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Tide*l  liimsolf  with  a  more  imposing  force  of  arms,  the  better 
to  give  eflRect  to  his  decrees. 
Then  is  indeed  no  proof  that  the  king  at  once  adopted  the 
I  of  the  Romaic  conrt.  To  jndge  from  his  own  declara- 
f  he  intended  no  more  in  the  first  instance  than  to  procure 
for  the  Catholics,  without  snhverting  the  Fro- 
nt ooostitntion.  But  would  he  be  capable  of  restraining 
poweilnl  religious  impulses  by  which  those  around  him 
mastered,  and  whose  most  z^ous  representatives  made 
la  part  of  his  retinue?  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  haWng 
BKhed  that  point,  he  would  have  been  content  to  stop  there? 
The  Protestants  would  not  abide  the  issue.  The  views  and 
L|opQteB  entertained  on  the  one  side  called  forth  an  immediate 
I  nd  almost  unconscious  opposition  from  the  other. 

Liitantlj  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Swedish  councillors 
^  state,  names  of  high  renown  both  before  and  since  that 
,  Oyllenstiem,  Bielke,  Baner,  Sparre,  and  Oxenstiem, 
to  acknowledge  the  zealously  Protestant  Duke 
FCfaukfl^  one  of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  brother  of 
itte  kte  king  and  uncle  of  their  young  sovereign,  as 
I  foremor  of  the  realm ;  and  agreed,  *'  in  the  absence  of  his 
faephew,  to  promise  him  obedience  in  all  that  he  should 
f  eommand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
Sweden."  With  this  purpose  a  council  was  held  at 
Upsala,  in  March,  1593.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was 
ttete  prochiimed  anew ;  the  liturgy  of  King  John  was  con- 
demned, and  all  that  seemed  to  recal  the  usages  of  Catholicism, 
even  in  the  earlier  ritual,  received  modification ;  the  exorcism 
WIS  retained,  but  in  milder  expressions  only,  and  merely  for 
the  sake  of  its  moral  significance.*  A  declaration  was  drawn 
up,  to  the  effect  that  no  heresy,  whether  popish  or  Calvinistic, 
would  be  tolerated  in  the  kingdom. t   Appointments  to  public 

^  For  we  must  not  beliere  the  assertion  of  Messenias,  that  it  was 
AoKihfd.  The  only  change  was  in  the  words  "  Faar  har  nth,"  which 
WEK  d&anged  for  **  Wick  hiir  ifra."  Duke  Charles  wished  it  to  be 
iWiilii  il,  but  was  told  [that  the  exorcism  was  to  be  retained,  as  a 
— oaouy  wherdn  was  an  admonition  useful  to  the  hearers  and  spectators 
rt  the  baptism.]  To  this  view  Duke  Charles  assented. — Baaz,  Inven- 
teiom*  It.  z.  523.  The  documents  will  be  found  in  Baaz,  and  are, 
h  genenl,  tolerably  complete. 

t  [Tlie  oonncil  enacts,  it  further  says,  that  no  place  for  public  meetings 
ifaaD  be  allowed  to  heretics  who  may  come  into  the  kingdom.] 

ro£^  //.  L 
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offices  wore  made  in  the  same  fipiiit.  Many  old  defoDdets  of 
the  litnrgy  now  abjnred  it;  but  this  lennndation  did  not 
secnie  the  escape  of  all;  some  were  dismissed  from  their  offices 
notwithstanding.  The  bishoprics,  on  the  yacancj  of  which 
snch  great  designs  had  been  fonnded  in  Borne,  were  given  to 
Lutherans;  the  archbishopric  of  XJpsala  to  M.  Abraham 
Angermannns,  the  most  aealons  opponent  of  the  litur^,  and 
by  an  orerwhehning  majority,  tlie  votes  for  his  election 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  those  for  the 
candidate  next  to  him  to  thirty-eight  only.  The  clergy  thus 
placed  the  most  ardent  Lutheran  they  could  find  at  their 


Under  King  John,  a  more  temperate  state  of  public  feeling 
had  been  maintained  to  the  last,  a  less  earnest  opposition  to 
the  papacy  than  in  other  countries ;  aided  by  this,  Sigismund 
might  easily  have  effected  such  a  change  as  the  Catholics 
desired ;  but  these  measures  had  been  anticipated  by  the  other 
side,  and  Protestantism  had  fixed  itself  more  firmly  in  pos^ 
session  than  it  had  ever  previously  been. 

On  this  occasion,  even  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Sigismund 
were  not  spared.  He  was  already  no  longer  regarded  as 
altogether  king  of  Sweden,  but  rather  as  a  foreigner  holding 
claims  to  the  crown;  as  an  apostate,  who  was  menacing  religion, 
and  against  whom  precautions  must  be  taken.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  unanimous  in  their  Protestant  convic- 
tions, aahered  to  Duke  Charles. 

Arrived  in  Sweden,  the  king  became  fully  sensible  to  the 
isolation  of  the  position  he  occupied :  he  could  do  nothing,  and 
sought  only  to  evade  the  demands  made  upon  him. 

But  while  Sigismund  remained  silent  and  waited  the  effects 
of  time,  the  opposing  parties,  which  bad  never  before  so  directly 
confronted  each  other  in  that  country,  came  into  collision. 
The  evangelical  preachers  inveighed  against  the  Papists,  and 
the  Jesuits,  who  preached  in  the  king's  chapel,  did  not  suffer 
them  to  remain  unanswered.  The  Catholics  of  the  royal  suite 
took  possession  of  an  evangelical  church  on  the  occasion  of  a 
burial ;  whereupon  the  Protestants  considered  it  necessaiy  to 
abstain  for  a  time  from  returning  to  their  deeecxaied  sanc- 
tuary. Acts  of  violence  were  not  slow  to  follow :  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard  (Heiduks)  used  force  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
pulpit  which  was  dosed ;  the  nuncio  was  accused  of  having 
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flidexed  stones  to  be  thiown  from  his  hoiue  at  some  choristers 
wlio  -wen  onging  in  the  street,  and  the  nmconr  of  the  parties 
mm  coa&auSy  inoreaBing  in  bitterness. 

Sigisnnind  at  length  proceeded  with  his  train  to  Upsala  for 
the  eexcmony  of  his  coronation.  The  Swedes  demanded  abo  ve 
ill  things  tut  the  decrees  of  their  council  should  be  ratified. 
The  kix^  redsted.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  toleration 
j  fsr  Catholicism :  he  would  have  been  content  had  th^  only 
dowed  him  the  hope  of  having  power  to  grant  it  at  some  future 
iiiiie,  but  the  Swedish  Protestants  were  immovable.  It  is 
I  tBxioed  that  the  king^s  own  sister*  assured  them  it  was  his 
I  Htaire  to  yield  only  after  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  but 
I  Ait  he  would  ultimately  yield :  she  exhorted  them  to  keep 
only,  and  constantly  to  renew  their  attacks  on  him. 
f  Bmj  demanded  peremptorily  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Augs- 
hn^r  Confession  should  be  inculcated  everywhere,  alone  and 
poxely,  whether  in  churches  or  schools.t  Duke  Charles  was 
It  tbeiT  head.  The  position  which  ho  thus  assumed  conferred 
on  him  a  degree  of  power  and  independence  such  as  he  could 
in  no  other  manner  have  hoped  to  attain.  His  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  king  became  continually  more  unpleasant  and 
less  friendly.  The  king  was  almost  entirely  without  arms,  as 
we  have  said,  whereas  the  duke  had  raised  several  thousand 
men  on  the  domains  ho  held  immediately  around  the  city.  The 
States  at  length  declared  to  the  king  in  plain  terms  that  they 
wonld  not  render  him  homage  if  he  refused  to  comply  with 
their  demands.^ 

The  unfortunate  prinoe  found  himself  in  a  painful  embar- 
rassment :  to  grant  what  was  required  from  him  oppressed  his 
eonsdence ;  to  refuse  it  would  deprive  him  of  a  crown. 

In  this  strait  he  first  had  recourse  to  the  nuncio,  inquiring 
if  he  might  not  venture  to  yield ;  but  Malaspina  could  by  no 
I  be  prevailed  on  to  sanction  his  doing  so. 


*  Hie  lUgguaglio  calls  her  [a  most  obstinate  heretic] 
t  MenenioSy  tU.  19  :  [Thej  absolutely  insisted,  that  the  Confession  of 
Avpbvrg,  as  it  had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Gustavus  and  the 
evly  part  of  John's  reign,  should  for  the  future  be  fixed  in  peqpetnity,  as 
vcD  in  schools  as  in  churches.] 

t  Sopplicatio  ordinum  :  [But  if  the  illustrious  king  should  refuse  to 
Ui  subjects  the  royal  approbation  of  these  propositions,  our  brethren 
mnaining  at  home  forbid  us  in  that  case  to  offer  public  homage  to 
hii  royal  majesty.] 
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The  king  thereupon  addreesed  himself  to  the  Jesiuts  in  his 
train,  and  what  die  nnncio  had  not  dared,  they  took  apdn 
themselTes  to  do.  They  declared  that  in  consideration  of  the 
necessity  and  of  the  manifest  danger  in  which  the  aoreieign 
found  himself^  he  might  grant  the  heretics  their  demandi 
without  offence  to  God.  But  the  king  was  not  satisfied  nntit 
he  had  this  de<nsion,  in  a  written  form,  placed  in  his  hands. 

Then,  and  not  before,  did  Sigismund  comply  with  As 
demands  of  his  subjects.  He  confirmed  the  Decrees  c( 
Upsala,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  pom 
and  unchanged,  without  the  admixture  of  any  extraneoos 
doctrine,  whether  in  church  or  school ;  and  he  further  agree! 
that  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  a  public  office  who  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  the  Lutheran  doctrines.*  He  also  acknovw 
lodged  the  prelates  who  had  obtained  their  sees  in  oppositka 
to  his  will. 

But  could  his  Catholic  heart  feel  tranquil  under  these  euw 
cumstances  ?  Could  his  retinue,  devoted  to  Romanism,  renna 
content  with  a  result  that  they  could  not  £a,ii  utterly  to  ooi- 
demn  ?  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  could  lie 
reasonably  expected. 

And  accordingly  steps  were  taken  at  length  for  the  publics* 
tion  of  a  protest,  such  as  had  before  been  promulgated  in  many 
places  on  similar  occasions. 

"  The  nuncio,"  says  the  report  of  this  affair  which  was  sent  | 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  words  of  which  I  shall  most  eamly 
elucidate  these  occurrences, — ^'  the  nuncio  was  zealously  busied 
in  seeking  to  remedy  the  irregularity  that  had  taken  [Jaoe. 
He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  draw  up  a  protestation  in  writing 
for  the  security  of  his  conscience,  and  in  this  he  declared  thst 
the  concessions  he  had  made  were  not  accorded  by  his  own  firee 
will,  but  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  them  soleW  and 
entirely  by  force  and  against  his  wish.  The  nuncio  mther 
induced  his  majesty  to  make  similar  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics also,  that  so  he  might  be  equally  pledged  to  both  parties 

*  These  words,  nerertheless,  are  so  chosen,  that  they  leave  a  pos- 
sibility of  eyasion  :  [None  shall  be  promoted  to  the  pnbUc  oflSces  of  tiis 
country,  who  do  not  desire  the  safety  of  the  evangelical  religion ;  those 
rather  shall  be  preferred  to  the  public  offices,  who  serioosly  desire  to  de- 
fend the  same.] — (}eneralis  confirmatio  postulatonun  regit  Sigiimaiidi» 
in  Baaz,  p.  537. 
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ill  Sweden  ms  w«ll  $a  in  Poland,  a  plan  that  had  heen  adopted 
in  the  CMe  of  the  German  emperor.  This  the  king  was 
oontent  to  do.* 

It  was  ft  singnlar  expedient  One  protest  was  not  thought 
enoogh ;  and  in  order  to  be  in  some  measure  freed  from  an 
«Ui^^ition  entered  into  by  oath,  another  oath,  of  a  tendency 
mkty  opposite,  is  taken  to  another  party.  Thns  an  en- 
pgement  bdng  entered  into  with  both  parties,  equal  rights 
Hist  of  necessity  be  extended  to  both. 

The  Swedes  were  amased  that  the  king,  after  promises  so 
alamn,  should  extend  to  the  Catholics  a  protection  that  was 
kt  Teiy  dij^tly  veiled.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
Us  secret  engagement  ^  Even  before  his  departure,"  con- 
fimies  oar  ftnthority,  with  obvious  complacencjr,  **  the  king 
iestowed  oflioes  and  dignities  on  those  of  the  Catholic  faith ; 
le  eaosed  four  governors  of  towns,  although  they  were 
leretics,  to  swear  that  they  would  protect  the  Catholics  and 
heir  religion.  In  four  places  ho  re-established  the  exercise 
*{  the  Ci^olic  religion. 

All  these  measures,  though  calculated  perhaps  to  padfy  the 
inquiet  conscience  of  a  bigoted  prince,  could  not  possibly 
iil  to  produce  the  most  injurious  effects  in  the  course  of 
vents. 

It  was  indeed  precisely  because  the  Swedish  estates  were 

*  Bdatione  deUo  itato  spiritiule  e  politico  del  regno  di  Suesia,  1598  : 
lie  Knt  tome  Poliih  Knators  to  inform  the  Jesuit  &tlien  of  the  itate  of 
uf  cireamitancea,  and  the  conaeqnenoes ;  thai  the  said  fathers  declared, 
Jnt  aasiuiiing  the  need  and  peril  in  which  his  majesty  was  placed, 
le  could  yield  to  the  heretics  what  thej  sought,  without  offending  God  ; 
nd  his  majesty*  for  his  justification,  would  needs  have  a  writmg  from  the 
■id  fathers.  Now,  the  coronation  and  concessions  being  completed,  the 
iundo  gare  all  his  thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  some  remedy  for  the 
iisorder  that  had  occurred;  and  he  contriyed  that,  for  the  security 
of  his  oonscienoe,  his  majesty  should  protest  in  writing,  that  he  had  not 
fidded  those  things  of  his  will,  but  of  pure  force ;  and  he  persuaded 
the  most  serene  long  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  the  same  promises  that 
be  had  mnted  to  the  heretics,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  emperor,  and 
IS  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  should  be  sworn  to  both  ridei  (utrique 
parti).  His  majesty  agreed,  and  immediately  carried  the  said  concessions 
into  effect ;  for,  before  his  departure,  he  gave  offices  and  dignities  to 
Catholics,  and  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  faith  in  four  places.  He 
aifo  made  four  governors,  whom  he  left  in  the  kingdom,  give  him  their 
nath.  although  they  were  heretics,  that  they  would  see  religion  and  the 
Catholics  protected.^ 
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thuB  kept  in  oontinnal  excitement  and  irritation,  that  ikey 
threw  themjselyes  into  so  determined  an  opposition. 

The  clergy  reformed  their  schools  according  to  the  moit 
ngid  tenour  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  appointed  a  daj 
of  solemn  thank^ying  for  the  preservation  of  the  tme  reb- 
gion  ^'  from  the  designs  and  intrigaes  of  the  Jesmts.**     In  the 
year  1595,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  diet  of  SiideroSpii^ 
that  all  exercise  of  the  Catholic  ritoal,  wheresoeyer  theuv  i 
might  have  established  it,  was  again  to  be  abolished.     ^  In  j 
decree  unanimously/'  declare  the  States,  *^  that  all  sectazie^  . 
opposed  to  the  eyangelical  religion,  who  luiye  fixed  themsdyet 
in  the  land,  shall  within  six  weeks  be  remoyed  entirely  from  1 
the  kingdom  :*  and  this  edict  was  enforced  with  the  ntmo4  j 
rigour."    The  monastery  of  Wadstena,  which  had  subsistel  I 
during  two  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and  had  maintained  ill  i 
ground  in  the  midst  of  so  many  convulsions,  was  now  dii- ' 
solved  and  destroyed.     Angermannus  held  a  yisitation  of  th 
churches,  of  which  the  severity  neyer  had  been  equalled. 
Whoever  neglected  to  attend  the  evangelical  church  nv 
beaten  with  rods ;  the  archbishop  had  several  robust  young 
students  in  his  train,  by  whom  this  punishment  was  inflicted 
under  his  own  superintendence.     The  altars  of  the  saints 
were  destroyed,  their  relics  were  dispersed,  and  the  cere- 
monies, which  in  1593  had  been  declared  indifierent,  were  in 
many  places  entirely  abolished  in  the  year  1597. 

The  relatiye  positions  of  Sigismund  and  Charles  gave  a  - 
character  of  personality  to  this  moyement 

Whateyer  was  done,  proceeded  in  direct  oppontion  to  the 
well-known  desires,  and  even  to  the  ordinances,  of  the  king. 
In  eveiT  thing  Duke  Charles  had  a  predominant  influenoSi 
It  was  m  contradiction  to  the  express  command  of  Sigismund 
that  the  duke  held  the  diet,  and  all  attempts  of  the  former 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  opposed  by 
Charles.  He  caused  a  resolution  to  be  passed,  by  yirtue  « 
which  the  rescripts  of  the  king  were  effectual  only  after 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  govemment.t 

*  Acta  eccIesiBe,  in  conveota  Sadercop.  in  Bekax,  567. 

t  [Attempts  of  the  moi t  illnstrions  prince  and  lord  Charles*  dnlcB  of 
Stidermamai  against  the  most  serene  and  most  potent  lord  Sigismund  I1I.» 
king  of  Sweden  and  Poland ;  written  and  published  by  his  rcTsl  mijestj't 
own  command :  Dant.  1598.] 
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Am  wme  already  moDareli,  aad  niler  in  feict^  and  the 
it  bad  even  anaen  within  him  of  becoming  soyezeign 
18  also.  This  ib  intimated  by  a  dream  that  he  had  in 
a«  wdk  SB  by  other  dzeamstanceB.  He  thought  thatat 
[aet  in  Finland,  a  oorered  double  diah  "waa  set  before 
le  raiaed  the  coyer,  and  on  the  one  aide  he  perceived 
dignia  of  royalty,  on  the  other  a  death's  head.  Similar 
its  were  prevalent  in  die  nation.  A  stoiy  was  repeated 
Jiout  the  eonntiT,  that  in  UnkSpng,  a  crowned  eag^ 
MO  seen  contendiiig  with  one  ancro^nied,  and  iJiat  tibe 
nied  one  had  remiuned  master  of  the  field, 
en  things  had  proceeded  so  £u ;  when  the  Protestant 
Abb  were  enforced  with  so  mnch  rigonr,  and  thrir 
ion  seemed  making  a  daim  to  the  fifpl  power,  a  party 
lao  in  fiiYoor  of  tiie  king.  Certain  noDlee^  who  had 
,  aid  from  Slgismnnd  against  the  dnke,  were  banished, 
eir  adherents  remained  in  the  land  ;  the  populace  were 
sfied  at  finding  all  ceremonies  abolished,  and  attributed 
lisasters  as  occurred  in  the  country  to  that  circumstance, 
iland,  the  goyemor,  Flemming,  maintained  the  standard 
king. 

8  position  of  things  made  it  as  expedient  on  the  one 
as  it  was  adyisable  on  the  other,  that  Sigismund  should 
nore  eseay  his  fortune.  It  was  perhaps  the  last  moment 
ich  it  was  possible  for  him  to  restore  his  auUiority.  In 
immer  of  1598,  he  set  forward,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Mssession  of  his  hereditary  kingdom. 

was  now  more  rigidly  Catholic,  if  possible,  than  at  his 
ppeaiance ;  the  good  prince  bedieyed  that  the  different 
rtunes  which  had  befidlen  him  once  his  last  journey, 
^  others  the  death  of  his  queen,  had  been  inflicted  on 
because  he  had  Uien  made  concessions  to  the  heretics. 

deep  sorrow  of  heart  he  revealod  these  painful  conyic- 
to  the  nuncio^  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than 

concede  any  thing  that  could  stain  the  purity  of  his 
ienoe. 

t  the  interests  here  in  question  were  immediatdy  con*' 
d  with  those  of  Europe  generally.  Such  was  now  the 
ees  making  by  Catholicism,  that  an  enterprise  under- 
i  even  in  this  distant  portion  of  the  world  was  also 
dered  principally  in  the  light  of  a  part  in  the  general 
nailon. 
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In  earlier  times,  and  during  the  wan  with  England,  tk» 
Spaniards  had  occasionallj  tamed  their  eyes  on  the  Swediak 
coasts.  They  had  discoTered  that  the  possession  of  a  Swediak 
haven  would  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  them,  and  had  ooHi^ 
menced  a  negotiation  on  the  subject  It  was  now  considered 
certain  that  Sigismund,  on  becoming  master  in  his  owtt 
dominions,  would  make  over  to  them  the  port  of  Elfsborg,  H 
West  Gothland.  There  it  would  be  easy  to  build  a  fleet,  ti\ 
keep  it  in  condition  for  service,  and  have  it  manned  by  P(  ~ 
and  Swedes.  How  much  more  readily  could  war  be  made 
England  from  this  port  than  from  Spain  ;  the  English  woi 
be  compelled  to  forego  their  attacks  on  the  Spanish  Indioa^ 
And  even  as  regarded  the  nuuntenance  of  Sisismund  it^] 
Sweden,  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  king  could  not  £ul  ta 
be  advantageous.* 

But  there  was  yet  more.  The  Catholics  extended  their 
views  to  the  establishment  of  their  rule  over  Finland  and  th 
Baltic ;  from  Finland  they  hoped  to  make  a  successful  attadt 
on  the  Russian  empire,  and  by  the  possession  of  the  Baltio: 
they  trusted  to  subject  the  duchy  of  Brandenburg  to  their. 
dominion.  The  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  that  fief^  by  aaj 
negotiation,  and  the  nuncio  declared  that  the  king  was  re- 
solved not  to  grant  it,  but  had  determined,  on  the  contraiji 
that  the  duchy  should  be  annexed  to  the  crown ;  he  used 
every  effort  to  confirm  Sigismund  in  this  resolution,  prinei- 
pally,  as  will  be  obvious,  from  religious  considerations,  for 
never  would  Brandenburg  consent  to  the  re-eetablishment  of 
Catholicism  in  Prussia.t 

If  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  vast  extent  of  views 
and  purposes,  thus  rendered  dependent  on  Sigismund*! 
success,  which  was  yet  by  no  means  improbable,  and  the 

*  Relatione  dello  stato  ipiritaale  e  politico.  The  plan  was,  [tint  at  t3» 
expense  of  the  Catholic  king,  a  garrison  should  be  maintained  in  the  for- 
tress commanding  the  port,  over  which  garrison  his  Catholic  mijestj  shotU 
hare  no  authority,  but  should  consign  the  pay  for  the  garriaon  to  tktt 
king  of  Poland.] 

t  Relatione  di  Polonia,  1598:  [Seeing  that  the  Catholic  rdigioii 
cannot  be  expected  ever  to  find  ingress,  if  tiie  duchy  remain  in  the  boose 
of  Brandenburg,  his  majesty  shews  himself  resolved  to  recover  the  said 
duchy.]  King  Stephen  ought  already  to  have  done  this ;  [but,  findmg 
MwBelfm  want  of  money,  whilst  he  w«a  «1bo  civ|;BO|<b^  \si''iivnL^ik«ukA.- 
barg  wu  not  thought  of.] 
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mat  increase  of  general  importance  that  would  accrue  to 
Sweden  from  the  victory  of  Protestantism  on  the  other,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  this  was  one  of  those  crises  which 
affect  the  history  of  the  world. 

Zamoisky  had  recommended  the  king  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  array,  and  conquer  Sweden  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  Sigismund  held  the  opinion  that  this  could  not  be 
needful;  he  would  not  believe  that  resistance  would  be 
opposed  to  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  took  with 
him  only  about  five  thousand  men  ;  with  these  he  landed  at 
Galmar,  without  opposition,  and  moved  forward  towards 
Stockholm.     A  second  division  of  his  troops  had  previously 

i    reached  the  city  and  been  admitted,  whilst  a  body  of  Fin- 
landers  marched  upon  Upland. 
Dnke  Charles  also  had  in  the  meantime  prepared  his  forces. 
It  was  manifest,  that  his  power  must  have  an  end,  together 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  faith,  should  Sigismund 
i     obtain  the  victory.     While  his  peasantry  of  Upland  held  the 
Finns  in  check,  the  duke  himself,  with  a  regular  military 
j     force,  opposed  the  march  of  the  king,  who  was  advancing  on 
I     8t^borg.     Charles  demanded  that  the  Toynl  army  should  be 
I     withdrawn,  and  the  decision  of  all  questions  referred  to  the 

(diet ;  that  being  done,  he  also  would  disband  his  troops.  To 
this  the  king  would  not  consent,  and  the  hostile  bodies 
advanced  agidnst  each  other. 
They  were  not  considerable  in  number,— insignificant 
;  masses, — a  few  thousand  men  on  either  side;  but  the  decision 
was  not  less  important,  the  results  not  less  enduring,  than  if 
large  armies  had  been  employed  to  secure  them. 

It  was  on  the  personal  character  of  the  princes  that  all 

depended.     Charles  was  his  own  adviser ;  daring,  resolute,  a 

'  \    man,  in  the  utmost  force  of  the  word,  and  what  was  the 

I'  principal  matter,  he  was  in  actual  possession.  Sigismund, 
dependent  on  others,  yielding,  good-natured,  no  soldier,  and 
now  reduced  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  doing  battle  for  the 
a  t  Ungdom  that  belonged  to  him  of  right,  but  for  which  he,  the 
■^  ■    legitimate  sovereign,  must  contend  with  the  ruler  in  posses- 

!    aon,  and  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
^         The  troops  were  twice  engaged  near  Stangebro.     On  the 
fint  occasion  they  met  rather  by  accident  than  design  ;  the 
Uog  had  the  advantage,  and  is  said  himself  to  have  put  a 
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stop  to  the  daughter  of  the  Swedes ;  but  in  the  second  e 
ooonter,  as  the  DalecadiuiB  had  risen  in  &yoar  of  the  dnl 
and  his  fleet  had  arriyed,  the  yietorv  was  on  his  side.  ] 
one  then  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  of  the  Poles.  Sigismn 
soffered  a  total  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  aooede  to 
that  was  demanded  from  him.* 

He  was  even  brought  to  consent  that  the  only  £Edthful  su 
jects  he  had  found,  should  be  deliyered  up,  to  be  placed  bef< 
a  Swedish  tribunaL  In  his  own  case  he  also  promised 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  diet 

This  was,  however,  only  an  expedient  by  which  he  8ou| 
to  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Instead  of  i 
tending  the  diet,  where  he  could  have  taken  only  the  meli 
choly  part  of  the  vanquished,  he  took  ship  with  the  fi 
fjEiVourable  wind,  and  returned  to  Dantzic 

He  still  flatt^:ed  himself  with  the  hope  that,  at  some  otl 
time,  in  some  more  favourable  moment,  he  should  yet  beco 
master  in  his  hereditary  dominions;  but  in  thus  depart! 
from  them,  he  resigned  them  in  fact  to  the  modes  of  thouj 
prevailing  there,  and  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
uncle.  That  prince  did  not  scruple,  after  a  certain  time^ 
assume  the  title,  with  the  authority,  of  king ;  and  he  did  i 
then  wait  until  he  should  be  attacked  in  Sweden,  but  carr 
the  war  into  the  territories  of  Poland,  where  it  was  conduc 
with  varying  fortunes  on  both  eides-t 


§  S.  Designs  an  Emna. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  however,  it  appeared  p 
bable  that  Catholidsm  might  be  consoled  for  the  failure  of 
Swedish  enterprise,  by  the  more  prosperous  result  of  anot 
undertaking. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  popes  had  already  more  t! 
once  conceived  hopes  of  winning  Russia, — ^Adrian  YI., 
example,  and  Clement  YII.     The  Jesuit  Passevin  had  t 

*  Piaceaii  Chronicon  gestoram  in  Europa  smgalmrium,  p.  159. 
traets  fipom  the  letters  of  tbe  princes  in  Geijer,  Schwedische  Geschicht 

§ao5. 

t  See  Appendix,  Nos.  66.  67,  and  68. 
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Ilk  ftrtmie  with  Iwmn  Wanljowitaoh,  and  in  1594^ 
9Dt  Yin.  had  despatched  a  certain  Comnleo  to  Moeoow, 
inoie  than  nraal  confidence  of  sncceUy  from  the  fact  tiiat 
Jeo  was  acquainted  with  die  hmgoage.  AU  these  were, 
ner,  bnt  Tain  e^Ebrts.  Boris  Oodnnow  directly  affirmed, 
^Moscow  was  now  the  troe  orthodox  Rome,"  and  caused 
m  to  be  offered  np  for  himself  as  ^  the  only  Christian 
on  eBrth." 

3  prospect  so  unexpectedly  presented  by  the  appearance 
>  fiidae  Demetrins  was  rendered  peculiarly  welcome  by 
jBte  of  things, 
metiius  may  be  said  to  have  attached  himself  even  more 

eodeaiastical  than  the  political  interests  of  Poland, 
irae  to  a  Catholic  confessor  that  he  first  discoTcred  him- 

Fathers  of  the  Jesuit  order  were  sent  to  examine  him ; 
dtil  this  had  been  done,  did  the  papal  nuncio  Rangone 

his  cause.  But,  at  their  first  interview,  the  latter  de- 
I  to  him  that  ho  had  nothing  to  hope  if  he  did  not  abjure 
ihismatic  religion,  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  De- 
ns intimated  his  readiness  to  comply  with  little  hesitation; 
id  already  given  a  promise  to  that  efiect,  and,  on  the 
ing  Sunday,  his  recantation  was  performed.*  He  was 
ited  to  find  that  8igismund  then  acknowledged  him,  and 
»ed  this  with  justice  to  the  interposition  of  the  nuncio, 
lom  he  promised  that  whatever  came  within  the  compass 
s  utmost  power  should  be  done  for  the  defence  and 
sion  of  the  Romanist  creed.f 

is  was  a  promise  that  soon  became  of  the  highest  import- 
His  story  had  not  yet  obtained  the  general  belief  in 
id.  How  greatly  then  were  all  amazed,  when,  inmie- 
ly  after  his  conversion,  the  pitiable,  wretched  fugitive  was 
in  actual  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Czars.  ^  The 
in  death  of  his  predecessor,  which  the  populace  considered 

Jeoandro  CiUi,  Uistoria  di  Moscom,  p.  11.  CiUi  was  preieiit  at 
t  cf  recantation.  In  Karamsin,  z.  109,  of  the  translation,  there  is 
age  not  rendered  so  accurately  from  Cilli  as  it  may  seem  to  be, 
isin  himself  did  not  understand  Cilli.  The  words  put  into  the 
I  of  Demetrius  are  not  to  be  found  in  Cilli. 

lilli :  [By  renewing  at  the  same  time  his  promise  for  the  extension 
efence  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  both  within  his  empire  and 
dit.J 
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to  be  a  judgment  from  God,  may  probably  have  contriboief  .1 
largely  to  tUs  resolt. 

And  here  Demetrius  now  renewed  his  pledges;  he  : 
the  nephew  of  the  nuncio  with  marks  of  great  reverence,  i 
as  his  Polish  consort  joined  him,  soon  afterwards,  with  sf  ^ 
numerous  court,  not  of  knights  and   ladies  only,  but  bI'~   ^ 
more  of  monks,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,* 
seemed  determined  at  once  to  commence  the  redemption  of  I 
word. 

But  it  was  principally  to  these  demonstrations  that 
owed  his  ruin.     That  which  procured  him  the  support  of  l 
Poles  deprived  him  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  RilJ 
sians.     They  observed  that  he  did  not  eat  and  drink  as  f ' 
did,  and  that  he  did  not  honour  the  saints.     They  <' 
that  he  was  a  heathen,  and  had  conducted  an  unl 
heathen  bride  to  the  throne  of  Moscow.     It  was  not 
that  such  a  man  should  be  a  son  of  the  Czars,  f 

They  had  been  induced  to  acknowledge  him  by  some  i 
explicable  conviction,  and  by  a  similar  impulse,  which  hil 
taken  still  firmer  hold  on  their  minds,  they  felt  themselvN  1 
induced  to  cast  him  off. 

But  here,  also,  the  essential  principle  and  moving  cause  wiii| 
religion.  In  Russia,  as  in  Sweden,  a  power  arose,  whi^! 
from  its  very  source  and  nature,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  tki  | 
tendencies  of  Catholicism. 


§  4.  Internal  Commoiiont  in  Poland. 

Unsuccessful  enterprises  against  a  foreign  enemy  hare . 
usually  the  effect  of  awakening  internal  dissensions.  Dis- 
turbances now  took  place  in  Poland,  by  which  it  was  reodeied 
doubtful  whether  the  king  would  be  able  to  continue  his  mk 
according  to  the  system  with  which  he  had  commenced.  Thsia 
commotions  had  the  following  causes. 

King   Sigismund  did  not  always  preserve  a  good  under- 
standing with  those  by  whose  exertions  he  had  obtained  his 

♦  CiUi,  p.  66. 

t  Muller,  SammluDg  Russischer  Getchichte,  t.  373,  reBwrki  tfait  kU 
ten  from  the  pope  were  found  on  him. 
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town.  They  had  called  him  to  the  throne  £rom  oppomtion 
)  Aofltria ;  and  he  h^  allied  himself  on  the  oontxaiy,  very 
loaely  inth  that  aoyexei^tj.  He  had  twice  chosen  a  con- 
vrt  firom  the  line  of  Orats;  and  at  one  time  incurred  the 
BBpicion  of  desiring  to  secure  the  crown  to  that  house. 

Tlie  high  chanodlor  Zamoisky  was  already  much  dissatis- 
ad  on  that  account;  hut  he  hecame  still  more  embittered, 
lien  the  king,  to  render  himself  independent  even  of  his 
ienda  and  adherents,  not  unfrequently  advanced  their  oppo- 
ents  to  the  meet  important  offices,  and  admitted  them  into 
•eaenaie.* 

For  it  was  pincipally  by  the  senate  that  Sigismund  sought 
»  gorezn  ;  he  filled  it  with  men  devoted  to  his  person,  and  at 
ko  aune  time  rendered  it  exclusively  Catholic.  The  bishops 
ppointed  by  the  king,  under  the  influence  of  the  nuncio, 
Btmed  a  powerful  body  in  that  assembly,  and  indeed  gradually 
ccame  the  predominant  party. 

But  from  this  state  of  things  tbero  arose  a  twofold  opposi- 
ion  of  the  highest  importance,  both  for  the  political  constitu- 
ion  and  religious  interests  of  Poland. 

To  the  senate,  as  a  political  body,  the  provincial  deputies 
placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition,  and  as  the  first  adhered 
to  the  king,  the  latter  attached  themselves  to  Zamoisky,f  for 
irhom  they  felt  unbounded  reverence,  and  who  derived  from 
Ihcir  devotion  an  authority  neariy  equal  to  that  of  royalty.  It 
irasa  position  that  for  an  enterprising  magnate  must  have 
had  a  powerful  charm.  It  was  accordingly  seized,  on  the 
death  of  the  high  chancellor,  by  Zcbrzydowski,  palatine  of 
Cracow. 

To  this  party  the  Protestants  now  attached  themselves,  for 
it  was,  in  fact,  against  the  bishops  that  both  complained  ;  the 
one,  on  account  of  their  temporal  influence,  the  other,  of  their 

*  Cilli,  Historia  delle  SoUeTationi  di  Polonia,  1606-1608,  Pistoja, 
1627,  an  author  the  more  worthy  of  belief,  because  he  was  long  in  the 
U&f  *a  serrioe,  remarks  from  the  beginning  on  the  authority  possessed  by 
Zimobky  :  [Zamoisky  desired  to  usurp  a  portion  of  the  royal  authority ;] 
kt  he  mentions  also  the  king's  resistance  :  [His  majesty  having  power  to 
&pote  not  only  of  the  dignities  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  the  revenues 
dw.] 

t  Piasecius :  [Zamoisky,  on  whose  authority  the  deputies  greatly  de- 
pended.] From  this  time  the  proyincial  deputies  became  powerful ;  one 
ptrty  supported  the  other. 
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gpiritual  authority.  The  Protestants  found  it  intderaUe  that 
in  a  commonwealth  like  that  of  Poknclt  based  on  a  free  agree- 
ment ;  well-eained  rights  dbould  be  ccmtinuallj  violated,  and 
that  men  of  inferior  birth  should  be  raised  to  high  dignities, 
while  those  of  undoubted  nobility  were  expected  to  obey 
them.  In  these  complaints  they  were  joined  by  many 
Catholic&* 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  religious  impubs 
gave  an  especial  yirulence  to  the  political  dissensions. 

After  a  frequent  representation  of  their  grievances,  a  ref nad 
of  the  supplies  and  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  had  all  been 
found  unavailing,  the  malcontents  at  length  had  reconrse  to 
a  measure  never  adopted  but  in  cases  of  extremity ;  they  sum- 
moned the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  to  the  rokosz.  The 
rokosz  was  a  legal  form  of  insurrection.  The  nobles  thus 
assembled  claimed  the  right  of  summoning  the  king  and  senate 
before  their  tribunal:  the  Protestants  obtained  the  greater 
weight  in  this  assembly,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
combined  with  the  members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  also  his  adherents.  The  nuncio 
kept  the  bishops  well  together  :t  the  bishops  impressed  their 
own  views  on  the  senate ;  a  league  was  formed  in  defence  of 
the  king  and  religion,  while  the  fsEivourable  moment  was  pru- 
dently seized  for  terminating  the  ancient  dissensions  between 
the  clergy  and  laity.  The  king  proved  himself  inflexibly  firm 
in  the  moment  of  danger ;  he  thought  his  cause  just,  and 
placed  his  reliance  in  God. 

And  he  did,  in  fact,  maintain  the  ascendancy.  In  October, 
1606,  ho  dissolved  the  rokosz,  precisely  when  a  large  number 
of  its  members  were  absent  In  July,  1607,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  arms,  and  a  regular  engagement  ensued.  With  the  cxy 
of  ^^  Jesu  Maria,"  the  royal  troops  attacked  the  enemy  and 
completely  defeated  them.  Zebrzydowski  kept  the  field  for 
some  time,  but  was  compelled  to  submission  in  the  year  1608, 
when  a  general  anmestv  was  proclaimed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  success,  it  followed  that  the  go- 

*  Cilli.     [The  hereticst  supported  by  bad  Catholics,  made  great  efibcti  : 
to  obtain  the  majority  in  the  confederation.] 

t  [The  nnncio,  Rangone,  by  hii  dexterity  and  diligence,  i»fsnvwt^ 
niany  of  the  principal  men  firm  in  their  faith.] 
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3Di  eoaU  now  puzrae  the  meamueB  it  bid  pzerioulj 
)d  on  for  the  fordieianoe  of  Gatholiclm 
wlio  woio  not  ot  the  Roman  cwnrnnnion  weie  ezelnded 
pohlie  ofl&eei^  and  die  effeet  produced  by  this  regulation 
newntly  pzaifled  and  rejoieed  orer  in  Rome.*  ^  A 
tent  pnnoo— a  prince  who  shonld  haTO  eonfeired  the 
ea  of  the  kingdom  in  e^nal  proportion  on  both  parties^ 

fill  the  whole  ooontiywith  hereoes;  men  are  altogether 
by  their  priTate  intenstSy  and  sinoe  the  king  ia  00  stead- 
lie  nobles  eobmit  to  his  will." 

royal  towns  also  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  Pro- 
t  serrioe.  ^  Without  open  foroe^"  says  one  of  the  papal 
etions^  "the  inhabitants  may  yet  be  compelled  to  change 
reIigion.*t 

» noncio  was  careful  to  see  that  the  supreme  courts  of 
lonld  be  administered  exdusiyely  by  Gatholios,  and  con- 
i  '^according  to  the  words  of  the  holy  canonical 
as."  Mixed  marriages  then  formed  a  question  of  high 
tance.  The  supreme  tribunal  would  not  acknowledge 
■lidity  of  any,  unless  they  were  performed  in  presence  of 
arish  priest  and  several  witnesses  ;  but  the  parish  priests 
*d  to  solemnise  mixed  marriages,  and  there  could  be  no 
er  that  many  should  conform  to  the  Catholic  ritual  for 
nrpoee  of  securing  their  children  from  injury.     Othezs 

induced  to  join  the  Catholics  by  finding  that  church 
oage,  when  held  by  Protestants,  was  subject  to  litigation, 
(tate  possesses  a  thousand  means  for  promoting  the  opi- 
irhich  it  f&vours.  In  this  case  all  were  employed,  so  fur 
IS  possible^  without  direct  compulsion;  the  conversions 

Htnttdone  a  V.  &**.  M>«.  £  Toms :  [The  kiDg,  although  bom 
f  hentJCB,  and  of  a  heretic  father,  in  so  pious,  so  devout,  and 
Bished  with  hoBncss  of  life,  tiiat  even  in  &.  -^  itself  a  better  could 
r  have  been  bom  nor  educated ;  for,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he 
langed  the  senators  from  heretics,  which  they  were,  three  onlr 
ed,  to  Catholics,  as  they  now  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.] 
principle  was,  [spiritual  things  follow  the  course  of  temporal 
.]    See  Appendix,  No.  98. 

Qstruttione  a  Mr.  Lancelotti:  [You  must  encourage  him  (the 
by  all  means  to  forbid,  that  in  the  royal  cities  dependent  on  him, 
ibould  any  religion  be  exercised  excepting  the  Catholic ;  nor  must 
mit  them  to  bare  their  temples  or  synagogues,  for  by  these  gentle 
,  and  without  actual  violence,  people  are  either  conv^ted  or  drivto 
the  country.]    See  Appendix,  No.  99. 
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excited  but  little  remark,  yet  tbej  proceeded  steadily  and  made 
continual  progress. 

The  earnest  zeal  and  effective  ability  witb  which  the  noncios 
administered  ecclesiastical  affairs  had,  without  donbt,  a  large 
share  in  producing  tbis  result.  They  watched  carefiilly  over 
the  bishoprics,  and  saw  that  only  well-qualified  men  were 
appointed  to  them ;  they  visited  the  monastic  establishments, 
aud  would  not  permit  that  disobedient  and  refractory  members, 
of  whom  in  other  countries  the  convents  desired  to  free  them- 
selves, should  be  sent  to  Poland,  as  was  beginning  to  be  the 
practice.  They  gave  their  attention  to  the  parocbial  clergy 
also,  and  sought  to  introduce  psalmody  and  schools  for  cbildrto 
into  the  parishes;  they  likewise  insisted  on  the  establish- 
ment of  episcopal  seminaries. 

Under  their  direction  the  Jesuits  now  laboured  with,  re- 
markable diligence.  We  find  them  actively  employed  in  all 
the  provinces ;  among  the  docile  people  of  Livonia,  in  Lithu- 
ania, where  they  had  to  combat  the  remains  of  the  old  ser- 
pent-worship ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
often  the  only  Catholic  priests  ;  they  had  occasionally  to  per- 
fonn  the  rite  of  baptism  for  youths  of  eighteen,  and  sometimes 
met  with  very  old  men  who  had  never  received  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. But  it  was  principally  in  Poland  Proper  that  they  found 
the  field  of  their  exertions,  and  where,  as  one  of  the  society 
boasts,  ^'  hundreds  of  learned,  orthodox,  and  devout  men  of  the 
order  were  zealously  employed  in  rootiug  out  error  and  im- 
planting Catholic  piety,  by  schools  and  associations,  by  preach- 
ing and  writing."* 

Here  also  they  excited  the  accustomed  enthusiasm  in  their 
followers,  but  it  was  most  unhappily  combined  with  the  inso- 
lence of  an  impetuous  young  nobility.  The  king  abstained 
from  acts  of  violence,  but  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  do  so. 

They  not  unfrequently  celebrated  Ascension-day  by  as- 
saulting those  of  the  evangelical  persuasion ;  breaking  into 
their  houses,  plundering  and  destroying  their  property.  Woe 
to  the  Protestant  whom  they  could  seize  in  his  house,  or  whom 
tbey  even  met  in  the  streets  on  these  occasions. 

The  evangelical  church  of  Cracow  was  attacked  in  the  year 

*  Argentus  de  rebus  Societatis  Jesu  in  regno  Polonis,  1615  :  it  might, 
howeTer,  have  easily  conveyed  more  information. 
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1606,  and  in  tlia  following  jetat  the  chnichjrard  was  furioualy 
■totmod ;  Uie  dead  being  torn  from  their  grayes.  In  1611, 
Urn  divdi  of  tiie  ProManta  in  Wilna  was  destroyed,  and 
tlwir  miBistan  maltreated  or  mnrderod.  In  1615  a  book  ap- 
pealed inPoaen  whioh  maintained  that  the  Protestants  had  no 
z^glit  to  dweU  in  that  dty.  In  the  following  year  the  pupils  of 
Am  Jeaoita  destroyed  the.  Bohemian  choron  so  completelj, 
ttaft  tliej  left  no  one  stone  remaining  upon  another,  and  the 
Ladieran  dinrbh  was  burnt  The  same  things  oocunred  in 
atfieg  plaeea,  and  in  some  instances  the  Protestants  were  com* 

erf  by  oontinaal  attacks  to  giye  up  their  churches.  Nor 
they  kmg  eonilne  their  assaidts  to  the  towns ;  the  students 
«f  CmotKW  proeeeded  to  bum  the  churches  of  the  neighbouring 
diitaieta.  in  Podlachia  an  aged  eyangelical  minister,  named 
BKkow,  was  walking  before  his  carriage  leaning  on  his  staff, 
when  a  Polish  nobleman  approaching  from  the  opposite  direc<- 
tion,  conmuuidGd  his  coachman  to  driye  directly  over  him ; 
before  the  old  man  could  moye  out  of  the  way,  he  was  struck 
down  and  died  from  the  injuries  he  receiyed.* 

Bnt  with  all  these  efforts  Protestantism  could  not  be  sup- 
prsswd.  The  king  was  bound  by  a  promise  which  he  had  not 
the  power  to  retract  The  nobles  remained  free  in  their  own 
penona,  and  did  not  all  pass  oyer  immediately  to  CaUiolicism. 
At  times  also,  after  many  judgments  unfayourable  to  the  Pro- 
iBSlanta  had  passed  the  courts,  a  fiivourable  decree  was  ren- 
dered, and  a  churoh  was  restored  to  them.  In  the  towns  oi 
Folidi  Pmssia,  the  Protestants  yet  formed  the  majority ;  still 
lev  were  the  Greeks  to  be  put  down.  The  union  of  1595  had 
sirakened  more  disgust  and  horror  than  imitation,  and  the 
pnty  of  the  dissidents  formed  by  Protestants  and  Oreeks  was 
atin  of  great  importance.  The  richest  mercantile  cities  and 
the  moat  warlike  populations  (such  as  the  Cossacks)  sup- 
pQfted  and  lent  particular  efficacy  to  their  demands,  and  their 
eppoeition  was  all  the  more  powerful,  because  it  was  constantly 


neeiving  increased  assistance  from  their  neighbours,  Sweden 
and  Russia,  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  subdue. 

«  Wcngcncii  SlaTonia  Reformmta,  p.  224,  232,  236,  244,  247. 
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{  5*  Progren  of  the  Counter-rrformatum  in  < 

The  prinoiples  acted  on  in  C^ennany  were  who 
There,  each  prince  held  it  to  be  his  own  good  ri 
the  T^igion  of  his  territories  in  accordance  with 
eonyictions. 

The  moyement  that  had  there  commenced  pi 
eordinglj  with  bnt  little  interference  from  the 
thoritj,  and  without  attracting  particular  attentio 

The  ecclesiastical  princes  more  particularly  c 
iheir  especial  duty  to  lead  back  the  people  of  the 
to  C^itholicism. 

The  pu{Mls  of  the  Jesuits  were  now  appearing  ) 
Johann  Adam  yon  Bicken,  elector  of  Mayence  f 
1604,  was  educated  at  the  CoUegium  G^rmanici 
From  the  castle  of  Konigstein  he  once  heard  the 
which  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the  place  vn 
its  deceased  pastor  to  his  grave.  '^  Let  them  givi 
gogue  decent  burial,"  exclaimed  the  prince.  On  i 
Sunday  a  Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  from 
Lutheran  preacher  was  never  more  seen  to  en 
same  things  occurred  in  other  places.*  What  Bi 
complete  was  carried  zealously  forward  by  his  £ 
hann  Schweikard.  He  was  a  man  much  addi 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  he  held  the  reins  of 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  displayed  remarkable  talei 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  the  counter-reformatioE 
his  diocese,  not  excepting  Eichsfeld.  He  sent  a  c< 
Heiligenstadt,  and  within  two  years  its  members  h 
two  hundred  citizens  to  Catholicism,  many  of  whoi 
grey  in  the  Protestant  faith.  There  were  still  some 
ing  firm  to  their  creed ;  these  persons  he  exhorte 
^'  as  their  fiftther  and  pastor  from  the  depths  of  a 
These  were  his  own  words,  and  he  prevailed ; 
they  also  conformed.  It  was  with  feelings  of  ei 
fiEtction  that  he  beheld  a  city  return  to  Catholicisi 
been  entirely  Protestant  during  forty  years.t 

*  Serarios,  Rei  Mogantiiis,  p.  973. 

t  Wolf;  Gesdiichte  yon  Heiligenstadt,  §  63.    Between  : 
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EinMt  mud  Ferdiuad  of  Gologiie,  both  Bayariaa  princes, 
proceeded  in  like  manner,  as  did  the  eleotor  Lothaire,  of  the 
lioiieeof  Mettemich  of  TreTes.  This  prince  was  distinguished 
by  the  soondnefli  of  his  understanding  and  by  acuteness  of  in- 
tellMt  fib  poflseased  the  talent  <S  sozmonnting  whatever 
diflfeolCies  oppideed  him,  was  prompt  in  the  esceoation  of  justice, 
aad  Tijgilani  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  oountiy  as  well 
fli  thoae  of  his  fimily.  He  was  affiible,  moreorer,  and  not 
jmrtjenlariy  bcotoos,  proyided  always  the  matter  did  not 
flAet  religion,  but  no  Frotestant  wonU  he  suffer  at  his  court* 


To  theae  great  names  must  be  associated  that  of  Neithard  yon 
magen,  bidiop  of  Bamberg.  When  he  took  possession  of 
Hi  eifital,  he  found  the  whole  council  Pfotestant  with  the 
L  of  two  members.  He  had  already  assisted  bLshop 
^  Wtfrttbnrg,  and  now  resolyed  to  i4>ply  the  mea- 
I  of  thai  prince  to  Bambeig.  He  puUished  his  edict  of 
wJwmation  at  Christmas,  1595.  This  decree  commanded  the 
laeeption  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  Catholic  forms, 
or  depaitore  from  the  diocese;  and  although  it  was  opposed  by 
the  cbspter,  the  nobles,  and  the  landed  proprietors;  while  the 
J  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  bishop  by 
r  neighbours ;  we  yet  find  that  in  every  following  year  &ese 
I  of  reformation  were  issued,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
evried  into  effectf  In  lower  Germany,  Theodore  yon  Fiirfr- 
leabeig^  bishop  of  Paderbom,  proceeded  in  emulation  of  the 
Ushop  of  Bamberg.  In  the  year  1596,  he  threw  into  prison 
all  the  priests  of  his  diocese  who  administered  the  Lord  s 
Sapper  in  both  kinds.  He  thus  inevitably  fell  into  disputes 
wiUi  his  nobles,  and  we  find  the  bishop  and  the  nobility 
driving  off  the  cattle  and  horses  of  each  other.  Yon  Fiir- 
ileiborg  at  length  came  to  an  open  feud  with  the  city 
■1h>;  but  unhappily  a  turbulent  demagogue  here  arose, 
vhe  was  not  equal  to  the  conspicuous  part  into  which 
hi  had  obtruded  himself,  and  in  the  year  1604,  Paderbom 
w  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again  doing  homage  to  the 
The  Jesuitci'  college  was  thereupon  magnificently  cn- 


hv  hmdred  and  nme^-Beren  oonTcrtf  wen  ecmntad,  tiie  greater  pro- 
prtioD  waa  ia  1598,  which  p.re§  seventy-thrae. 

*  Maaenhia,  Continiiatio  Broweri,  p.  474. 

t  Jack.  Geiduchte  ron  Bamberg,  iii.  212,  199,  for  eiample,  or  indeed 
thaag^Kmt,  for  the  work  ia  prindjMllj  relative  to  the  anti-TcionQBldoii. 
M  2 
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dowed,  and  soon  afterwards  an  edict  was  published  here  also 
which  left  no  altematiye  to  the  people  but  the  mass  or  de- 
parture from  the  diocese.  Bj  these  measures  Bamberg  and 
Faderbom  gradually  became  entirely  Catholic* 

The  rapid  and  yet  lasting  change  brought  about  in  all  these 
countries  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  Is  it  to  be 
inferred  that  Protestantism  had  never  taken  firm  root  in  tiie 
body  of  the  people,  or  must  the  change  be  ascribed  to  the  me* 
thod  adopted  by  the  Jesuits  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  seal  and 
prudence  they  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  From  every  point 
whereon  they  obtained  footing,  their  influence  was  extended 
in  ever  widening  circles.  They  possessed  the  power  of  capti- 
vating the  crowd,  so  that  their  churches  were  always  the  most 
eagerly  frequented ;  with  the  most  prominent  difficulties  they 
always  grappled  boldly  and  at  once ;  was  there  a  Luthenm, 
confident  in  his  biblical  knowledge,  and  to  whose  judgment 
the  neighbours  paid  a  certain  deference,  this  was  the  man 
whom  they  used  every  effort  to  win,  and  their  practised 
skill  in  controversy  generally  secured  them  from  defeat.  They 
were  active  in  works  of  benevolence ;  they  healed  the  sick  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  enemies.  The  converted,  those  with  whom 
they  had  prevailed,  they  bound  to  them  by  the  most  sokmn 
oaths ;  under  their  banners  the  faithful  were  seen  repairing  to 
every  place  of  pilgrimage.  Men,  who  but  a  short  time  before 
were  zealous  Protestants,  might  now  be  seen  forming  part  of 
these  processions. 

The  Jesuits  had  educated  not  only  ecclesiastical,  but  also 
temporal  princes.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their 
two  illustrious  pupils,  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian  I.  ap- 
peared in  public  life. 

It  is  affirmed  that  when  the  young  archduke  Ferdinand 
solemnized  the  festival  of  Easter  at  his  capital  of  Oratx,  in  the 
year  1596,  he  was  the  only  person  who  received  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  that  there  wero  but 
three  Catholics  in  the  whole  city.t 

After  the  death  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  enterprises 

*  Stnmk,  Aniudes  Paderbom,  lib.  zxii.  p.  720. 

t  Hansitz,  Germania  Sacra,  ii.  p.  712  :  [The  number  of  Latiier's 
adherents  is  so  g^reat,  that  only  three  followers  of  the  fidth  could  be  found 
among  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oratz.]  The  '*  almost  all"  (poeoe 
cunctia),  certainly  makes  the  matter  again  doabtfiiL  I 
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&Toiur  of  OatholiciBiii  bad  not  been  pnrraed  witb  energy 
4lie  goremment  daring  tbe  minoritj  of  bis  sncceesor,  dis- 
%jing  BO  great  power.  Tbe  Protestants  bad  reinstated 
enuMTei  in  tbe  obnrcbes  of  wbicb  tb^  bad  been  despoiled, 
mr  acboola  at  Qrfiti  bad  recoTered  tbeir  efficiencj  by  tbe 
gniflitkni  of  new  and  able  masters,  wbile  tbe  nobles  bad  cbosen 
nwninitl^aii  for  tbe  more  effeotoal  resistanoe  of  all  attempts 
it  migbt  be  made  to  tbe  disadyantage  of  Protestantism. 
Bat  in  defianoe  of  tbese  discoaragements,  Ferdinand  imme- 
\idj  lesolyed  on  prooeeding  to  tbe  oontinnanco  and  ultimate 
nbtion  of  tbe  eonnter-rerormation ;  political  and  religions 
itrreB  combined  to  prodnoe  tbis  determination — ^be  declared 
It  he  also  would  be  master  in  bis  own  territories,  as  well  as  tbe 
nior  of  Saxony,  or  tbe  elector  paktine.  Wbentiie  danger  was 
pwiPBted  to  blm  of  an  onslaugbt  from  tbe  Turks,  daring  a 
riod  of  internal  discord,  be  replied,  tbat  until  tbe  perfect 
nyetBon  of  tbe  people  was  effected,  tbe  belp  of  God  was 
A  to  be  boped  for.  In  tbe  year  1597,  Ferdinand  proceeded 
r  way  of  Loretto  to  Rome— to  kneel  at  tbe  feet  of  Pope 
lement  VIII.  He  tben  made  a  yow  to  restore  Catbo- 
•um  in  bis  bereditary  dominions,  eyen  at  tbe  peril  of  bis 
e ;  tbe  pope  confirmed  bim  in  tbis  resolye,  and  be  at  once 
tuned  bome  to  commence  tbe  work.  In  September,  1598, 
s  decrees  were  issued,  and  by  tbese  be  commanded  all 
Qtberan  preacbers  to  depart  from  Gratz,  witbin  fourteen 
lys.* 

Griits  was  tbe  centre  of  Protestant  doctrine  and  power. 
0  means  were  neglected  tbat  migbt  dissuade  tbe  arcbduke 
om  bis  purpose.  Neitber  prayers  nor  warnings  were^  left 
itried,  nor  were  eyen  menaces  spared — ^but  tbe  young  prince, 
)oording  to  tbe  words  of  an  bistorian  of  Camiola,  was 
firm  as  a  block  of  marble.''t  In  October  an  edict  of  simikr 
lancter  was  publisbed  for  Camiola,  and  in  December  one 
as  issued  for  Carintbia. 

And  now  the  States  became  exceedingly  intractable— even 
t  tbeir  proyincial  meetings ;  for  the  General  Assembly,  Fer- 

*  Kherenhiller,  Annates  Ferdinandei,  !▼.  1718. 

t  Valvaisor,  Ehre  des  HerzogthnmB  Krain,  th.  ii.  bach  vii.  p.  464  : 
nbtlrts  the  moat  valuable  relation  of  this  occarrence  :  [Snch  a  petition, 
unified  with  warningi,  found  only  a  block  of  marble,  which  their  pens 
wld  neither  penetnte  nor  toften.] 
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dinand  would  no  longer  permit  to  be  ooQTened.  Thej  lefand 
the  subsidiesy  and  the  troops  on  the  frontier  betrayed  «jnif- 
toms  of  disorder ;  but  the  archduke  declared  he  would  xakhtt 
lose  all  that  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  grace  of  Q^ 
than  yield  one  step ;  the  danger  menacing  from  Turkey,  when 
troops  had  already  taken  Canisolus  and  were  daily  ad' 
compelled  the  States,  at  length,  to  vote  the  supphee,  all 
they  had  not  obtained  a  single  concession.  1 

These  being  secured,  the  archduke  now  restiained  himsdf 
no  longer.  In  October,  1599,  the  Protestant  chorch  of  G^tti 
was  closed,  and  the  evangelical  service  was  prohibited  ante 
pain  of  corporal  punishment,  torture  or  death.  A  commisBNi 
was  formed,  which  passed  through  the  country,  aocampanial 
by  an  armed  force.  St3nria  was  first  reformed,  then  Carintim, 
and  finally  Camiola.  From  place  to  place  the  ory  rang  fottt, 
^^  the  reformation  is  coming,"  the  churches  were  torn  down, 
the  preachers  were  exiled  or  imprisoned,  the  inhabitants  wen 
compelled  to  adopt  the  Catholic  creed  or  to  leave  the  eountiy. 
Many  were  yet  found,  who  preferred  banishment  to  aposteey; 
the  little  town  of  St  Yeit,  for  example^  saw  fifty  of  its 
burghers  abandon  their  native  land,*  and  these  exiles  warn 
compelled  to  pay  the  tenth  penny,  which  in  their  oonditioB, 
was  no  small  loss. 

Such  were  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  peojde,  and  in 
return  for  these  oppressions,  the  archduke  had  the  satisbe- 
tion  of  counting  in  the  year  1603,  an  increase  of  40,0(M> 
communicants. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  more  extensive  pro- 
ceedings, affecting  all  the  Austrian  territories. 

The  emperor  Rudolf  had,  at  first,  dissuaded  his  young 
cousin  from  the  measures  he  contemplated,  but  seeing  them 
prove  successful,  he  proceeded  to  imitate  them.  From  1599 
to  ICOl,  we  find  a  commission  for  reforms  in  active  operation 
throughout  Upper  Austria,  aud  in  1602-3,  these  officials 
were  at  work  in  Lower  Austria.t  From  Lints  and  Steier, 
preachers  and  schoolmasters  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  gospel,  were  driven  forth  without  meroy;  they 
felt  the  affliction  to  bo  a  grievous  one.  "  Now,  bent  by 
years,"  exclaimed  the  rector  of  Steier,  ^^  I  am  thrust  out  to 

*  Hermaniii  St.  Yeit,  in  the  Kamtneriachen  Zeittchrift,  v.  Hi.  p.  163.  . 
t  Raapacb,  Evangel.  (Estreicli,  \.  7\h. 
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poTSKty  ABd  auftring.**  ''We  are  daily  thrcatened  with 
dMinelioD,''  writes  one  of  thoee  wlio  remained  behind. 
^Ovradvenarieeliein  waitfomfly  tbevmo^  ns  and  thint 
teoarhkiod."t 

In  Boiwinia  the  Protestants  hoped  they  were  more  effectn- 
ally  ptoteeted  by  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Utiaqniats.  In 
Hnngaiy  they  trasted  to  the  independence  and  power  of  the 
EsMesL  Bat  Bndolf  now  seemed  disposed  to  respect  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;  he  had  been  persuaded  that  the  old 
ITtiaqaista  were  entirely  extinct,  and  Ihat  the  Protestants  were 
not  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pririleges  that  had  been 
aeeocded  to  them.  In  the  year  1602  he  pnt  forth  an  edict 
fgrfaiddiiig  the  meetings  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  oom- 
jMiding  that  their  dinrches  dbonld  be  closed.^  All  other 
Rotertante  Islt  that  they  were  in  danger  of  similar  treatment, 
nor  were  they  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  might  expect. 
Open  riolenee  was  already  resorted  to  in  Hungary.  Basta 
and  Belgiqjoeo^  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  that 
eonntiy,  took  the  churches  of  Caschau  and  Clausenbnrg  from 
theLatherans,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  troops  the  arohbishop 
of  Gokesa  sought  to  force  the  thirteen  towns  of  Zips  to  Catho- 
lieism.  To  ihe  complaints  of  the  Hungarians,  the  emperor 
replied  by  the  following  resolution : — ^His  majesty,  who  pro- 
fonndly  belieres  in  tl^  holy  Roman  faitb,  is  desirous  of 
extfflimng  it  throughout  his  empire,  and  especially  in  Hungary. 
He  hereby  confirms  and  ratifies  all  decrees  that  have  been 
ianed  in  fiivour  of  that  foith,  from  the  times  of  St  Stephen,  the 
apostle  of  Hungary.  § 

Thus,  notwithstanding  bis  advanced  age,  the  cautious 
emperor  bad  entirely  departed  from  his  accustomed  modera- 
tion. A  similar  poucy  was  pursued  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholic  princee^  so  mr  as  they  could  possibly  make  their 
power  extend ;  the  stream  of  Catholic  opinion  was  poured  ever 
more  widely  over  the  land.     Force  and  argument  combined  to 

«  «  Jam  Knio  mfOMkaam  trador  in  eadliam."  Ttkntia  PmeBlnieber, 
MBMtUtM  StjnottMf  p>  326. 

t  ELiAaianmM  ad  Lyiemm,  Rsapach,  iv.  151. 

X  Sdimidt,  Neoere  Gesdiichte  der  DeotKben,  iiL  260.  An  eitract 
from  the  additioDM  to  the  apology  for  the  Bohemiani  of  the  year  1618, 
wUdi  are  often  omitted  in  the  later  editions. 

i  Art.  22,  anno  1604,  in  Ribiny,  Memorabilia  Angnatame  Ckwfea- 
.p.  321. 
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aeoure  its  progress ;  the  constitution  of  the  empire  sa^ied  is 
means  whereby  to  oppose  it  On  the  oontnuy,  the  Qitholib 
adherents  felt  themselves  so  powerful  that  they  now  b^gan  ti 
interfere  with  the  affiurs  of  the  empire,  and  to  endanger  tlii 
still  remaining  rights  of  the  Protestant  communities.* 

The  constitution  of  the  supreme  tribunals  also  reoeiyed  ia-  i 
portant  changes,  principallj  oy  the  interposition  of  the  papil  ;^ 
nuncios,  more  particularly  of  Cardinal  Madman,  by  who*  "f 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  These  altezatiow  - 
presented  both  opportunity  and  means  for  the  aggressions  aiiti* 
cipated  by  the  Protestants. 

Even  the  imperial  court  (Kammergericht)  had  assumed  a 
more  decided  tinge  of  Catholicism  towards  the  banning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  judgments  had  been  pronounced  bj 
it  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  mode  of  interpreting  the  ^ 
Peace  of  Augsburg.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  these  jndg^  ^ 
ments  had  adopted  the  legal  remedy  of  seeking  revision,  Iwt  1 
with  the  visitations,  these  reviaons  also  were  suspended ;  aflaiit  ^ 
accumulated,  and  aJl  remained  undecidedt  > 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  the  Anlic  ConnoQ 
(Reichshrofrath)  rose  into  aclivi^.  This  at  least  gave  some 
hope  of  termination  to  an  affair,  ^r  the  defeated  party  oouUi 
not  take  refuge  in  a  legal  process  which  could  never  be  executed;  ' 
but  the  Aulic  Council  was  not  only  more  decidedly  Catholie 
than  the  Kammergericht,  it  was  also  entirely  dependent  on  the 
court  "The  Aulic  Council,"  says  the  Florentine  envoy 
Alidosi,  "  pronounces  no  final  decision,  without  having  first 


*  Relatione  del  Nuntio  Ferrero,  1606,  ennmeratet  the  results  tint 
ensued  :  [Daring  the  last  few  yean,  a  Tast  number  of  aonls  have  been 
conyerted  to  onr  holy  religion,  the  churches  are  restored,  many  moiikl 
have  returned  to  their  monasteries,  the  greater  part  of  the  eoderiaatkd 
ceremonies  are  resumed,  tibe  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  eoasldeFBbljr 
moderated,  and  the  name  of  tibe  Roman  pontiff  received  as  the  ••- 
knowledged  head  of  the  universal  church.] 

t  Missiv  und  Erinnerung  des  Rdchskammergerichts  am  Reichitifit 
von  1608  :  In  the  acts  of  the  diet  at  Frankf(Drt-on-the-Maine,  of  iHiidi 
I  was  kindly  permitted  to  take  an  examination,  the  Kammergeridit  de- 
clares it  to  be  '*  known  to  the  country  and  tibe  empire*  in  what  great  and 
notable  numbers  the  revisions  of  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  nld 
Kammergericht  have  accumulated  since  Uie  3rear  '86,  to  such  an  exfeot 
that  notice  was  given  to  the  imperial  college  of  more  thsn  a  hvidrad 
such,  and  others  might  probably  be  expected  daily." 
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■purted  the  judgment  to  the  emperor,  and  his  privy  eonncil, 
fho  mUma  zetnm  the  decree  without  alteratioDS.* 

Bat  whst  lUBtitutionB  of  universal  effect  existed  in  the  empire 
zcept  those  of  judicial  character  ?  To  these  it  was  that  the 
nitj  of  the  nation  was  attached.  Yet  even  thej  were  now 
ubjeotad  to  the  influence  of  Catholic  opinions  and  regulated 

Lthe  eonvenienee  of  the  court  From  yarions  quarters  com- 
buts  had  already  arisen  of  partial  judgments  and  arbitrary 
mentknia,  when  tbe  affiur  of  Donauwerth  made  obvious  to  the 
mcption  of  all,  the  great  perils  by  which  the  country  was 
■enaced  from  this  state  of  things. 

A  CathoHe  abbot  in  a  Protestant  city,  determined  to  cde- 
Bnte  his  pooessions  more  publicly  and  with  greater  solemnity 
Aaa  usu^f  and  the  hunt  that  he  was  interrupted  and  insulted 
Ijthe  popolaoe  was  considered  a  sufficient  pretext  for  theAulic 
Council  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  a  tedious  and  harassing  pro- 
ms Ml  the  town  itself.  Mandates,  citations  and  commissions 
loUowed  in  long  succession,  and  the  town  was  finally  laid  under 
Ike  ban  of  the  empire.  The  office  of  canying  this  sentence  into 
effect  was  entrusted  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  a  neighbour- 
9g  prince  of  rigidhr  Catholic  opinions.  Not  content  with 
luing  poesession  of  Donauwerth,  he  at  once  invited  the  or- 
der a  Jesuits  to  settle  in  the  city,  permitted  none  but  the 
•Citholie  service  to  be  performed,  and  proceeded  in  the  usual 
maata  to  effect  a  counter-reformation. 

This  affiur  was  regarded  by  Maximilian  himself  in  the  light 
«f  its  general  import     He  wrote  to  the  pope,  saying  that  it 


!  del  Sig.  Rod.  Alidon,  1607—1609 :  [It  is  true  that  the 

lilie  Canndl  has  this  at  least  of  good,  that  all  its  decisions,  which  are  to 

L  hfmlf  are  Hist  transmitted  to  die  emperor  or  the  cooncil  of  state,  and 

'  %  freiiBently  add  to,  or  take  from,  or  moderate  the  opinion  of  the  said 

ttmdkf  whidi  being  done,  the  decree  is  returned  to  the  said  council,  and 

■  that  Ibrm  is  then  made  public.] 

t  ne  report,  **  relatmg  to  the  execution  at  Donauwerth,"  in  the  acts 
tf  the  impenal  diet  of  the  4th  of  February,  declares  (m  agreement  with 
4s  other  relations  and  informations),  [That  all  the  abbot  could  daim  by 
^cieiift  custom,  was  Uie  rij^t  of  walking  with  banners  lowered  and 
hdedt  without  song  or  beU,  and  only  by  a  certain  narrow  lane  under  the 
^uuasteiy  waU,  till  he  was  beyond  the  city  and  its  jurisdiction,  and  then 
Baiy  was  he  to  lift  and  unfurl  his  banners,  or  to  suffer  singing  or  music 
Co  begin ;  iHben  be  had  got  beyond  the  Donauwerth  ground.  These  re- 
Irictknis  he  had  now  hrokeD  throag^.] 
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inigbt  be  oonsidered  as  a  test  by  wlddi  the  deoiine  of  the  Plie* 
testant  inflaence  conld  be  judged. 

But  he  deceived  himself  if  he  believed  that  the  Piotestarti 
would  endure  these  things  quietly.  They  aaw  oleaify  vbftl 
they  had  to  expect,  if  matters  were  permitted  to  proceed  k] 
that  manner. 

The  Jesuits  had  already  become  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  m*, 
lidity  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg ;  they  maintained  that  it  emU 
not  have  been  properly  ratified  without  the  consent  of  the  poft) 
that  in  any  case  it  was  valid  onlv  to  the  period  of  the  Gmm8 
of  Trent,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  ^'  Interim"  oal^' 

And  even  those  who  acknowledged  the  validity  of  this  tieii^ 
were  yet  of  opinion  that  at  least  all  property  confiscated  iy^ 
Protestants  since  its  conclusion  ought  to  be  restored.  To  im 
construction  put  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  by  the  ProteniHll' 
they  paid  no  attention. 

But  what  might  not  bo  the  result  when  these  views 
be  adopted  by  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  empire^  and 
judgments,  as  already  b^gan  to  be  the  cajse,  were  pronomwai 
and  carried  into  effect  in  accordance  with  tlieir  prindplef  I 

When  the  diet  assembled  at  Batisbon  in  the  year  1608^  i$ 
Protestants  would  proceed  to  no  deliberation  until  thej  slmU 
receive  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  AngalMUK^ 
Even  Saxony,  which  had  always  before  been  diqxned  to  m 
party  of  the  emperor,  now  demanded  that  the  prooesBea  uHft 
tuted  by  the  Aulic  Council  should  be  done  away  with,  aohxm 
they  wore  contrary  to  the  practice  of  earlier  times ;  that  th 
judicial  system  should  receive  amendment ;  and  not  only  thii 
the  Treaty  of  Augsburg  should  be  renewed  as  condnaed  n 
1555,  but  that  the  Jesuits,  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  aboah 
be  prohibited  from  writing  against  it 

But  the  Catholics  on  their  side  were  also  very  aealonfli  av 
were  closely  united.  The  bishop  of  Ratisbon  had  previool; 
issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  co-religioniflti  t 
impress  upon  their  envoys  the  necessity  for  being 


*  Protocollam  im  Correspondenznth,  5t]i  of  April,  1608,  in  die  ad 
of  the  diet :  [The  chief  comniltatioii  of  the  present  diet  has  been  luthal 
fUBpended,  because  the  states  of  the  erangelical  rdigion  dedrad  to  hm 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  confirmed,  while  Uie  Papist  party  with  to  ivsi 
the  clause,  that  all  property  confiscated  by  the  erangdical  statoi  liiM 
the  year  *55,  should  be  Te»toTed.'\ 
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tbrir  defenee  of  tli6  Oatholio  religioii;  he  admoniahes 
to  ^  stand  together  rigid  and  £uBt  as  a  widl ; "  hy  no  means 
there  wae  now  nothing  to  fear,  rinoe  thev  had 
I  and  aealons  defenders  in  angnst  and  illcstrions  pnncd  j 
If  then  the  Gatbolios  showed  a  di^poation  to  confirm 

•  Txetiiy  of  Augsbnrg,  thej  did  so  with  the  addition  of  a 
nee  to  the  effect  ^'  tbit  whaterer  had  been  done  in  contra- 
ition  of  the  same  should  be  annulled  and  restituted"— -a 
use  which  comprehended  all  that  the  Protestants  feared  and 
idi  they  desired  to  ayoid. 

With  so  dedded  a  distgreement  on  the  principal  question, 
iras  not  to  be  expected  that  unanimity  of  opinion  should 
obtained  on  any  separate  subiect  of  discussion,  or  that  the 
peror  should  be  accorded  woso  subsidieB  which  he  was 
■ring,  and  greatly  needed,  for  the  war  against  the  Turics. 
This  confiideration  would  seem  to  have  made  some  im- 
asion  on  the  emperor ;  and  the  court  seems  to  have  resolyed 
one  time  on  a  frank  and  fair  oomplianco  with  the  Protestant 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  Tety 
narfcable  report  relating  to  this  diet,  and  prepared  by  the 
pal  envoy.* 

Ilie  emperor  did  not  appear  in  person, — he  was  represented 
the  archduke  Ferdinand ;  neither  was  the  nuncio  himself 
Batisbon,  but  he  had  sent  an  Augustine  monk  thither  in 
t  plaee,  ¥n  Fdioe  Milonsio^  vicar-general  of  his  order,  who 
mned  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  maintun  the  interests  of 
.tholicism. 

This  Fra  Milenaio,  from  whom  our  report  proceeds,  declares 
It  the  emperor  had  in  hct  determined  to  publish  an  edict 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Protestants :  ho  ascribes 
8  resolve  to  tho  immediate  influence  of  Satan,  and  says 
it  it  had  doubtless  been  brought  about  by  tho  agency  of 
i  emperor  s  chamberlains,  of  whom  one  was  a  Jew  and  the 
ler  a  Heretic.t 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  80. 

f  Account  of  the  imperial  diet  held  in  Batisbon,  1608|  and  at  which, 
place  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  rererend  Monsre.  Antonio 
etano,  archbishop  of  Capna  and  apostolic  nuncio,  retained  in  Prague 
his  imperial  majesty,  was  resident  Father  Felice  Milenaio,  chief  of  An- 
itinians,  and  vicar-general  for  the  northern  prorinces :  [It  is  certain 
■t  this  was  contrived  by  the  devil  and  promoted  by  \i\%  'WiS^a^fX%^ 
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Let  118  hear  from  himself  the  report  he  proceeds  to  gire^ 
^On  receiving  inteUigence  of  the  edict  that  had  armec 
and  which  was  imparted  to  myself  and  some  others,  I  r^aire 
to  the  archduke  and  inquired  if  such  a  decree  had  redD 
come.  The  archduke  replied  that  it  had.  ^  And  does  joi 
imperial  highness  intend  to  public  it?'  The  archdnl 
answered,  ^The  imperial  privy  council  has  so  commandai 
and  you  perceive  yourself,  reverend  father,  the  situation  i 
which  we  are  placed.'  Hereupon  I  replied,*  ^  Your  imperii 
highness  will  not  belie  the  piety  in  which  3rou  have  hec 
educated,  and  with  which  but  a  short  time  since  you  vei 
tured,  in  defiance  of  so  many  threatening  dangers,  to  hanii 
all  heretics  from  your  domimons.  I  cannot  believe  that  ym 
imperial  highness  will  sanction  the  loss  of  church  proper^ 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  devilish  sect  of  Luther,  or  thi 
still  worse  of  Calvin,  which  must  all  come  from  this  ne 
concession.'  The  pious  prince  listened  to  my  words.  *Bi 
what  is  to  be  done  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  beg  your  imperial  higl 
ness,'  I  replied,  ^  to  bring  this  afiair  before  his  holiness  tl 
pope,  and  to  take  no  step  in  it  until  we  have  his  reply ; '  ai 
the  archduke  did  so,  for  he  respected  the  commands  of  G 
more  than  the  decrees  of  men." 

If  all  this  occurred  as  described,  we  may  readily  percei 

of  whom  were  the  two  chamberUins  of  Rudolf,  the  one  being  a  Jew,  1 
other  a  heretic,  and  by  thoae  of  his  council,  who  were  Hnnitei  or  won 
*  ["  Let  your  moit  serene  highness  remember  that  Catholic  piety 
which  you  were  bom  and  educated,  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  fmt  i 
years  since,  fearing  no  danger,  and  at  the  peril  of  losing  all  jt 
dominions,  you  banished  thence  all  the  heretics,  with  orders,  that  ii 
few  months  they  should  either  declare  themseWes  Cadiolics,  or,  adQH 
all  tiiey  had,  should  get  themselyes  gone  out  of  the  country ;  rememb 
too,  that  in  the  picture  painted  in  tfa^  church  of  the  father  capuddni 
Griitx,  you  are  represented  with  lance  in  hand,  like  another  St.  Miehi 
having  Luther  under  your  feet,  and  in  the  act  of  piercing  his  Aro 
and  now,  you  being  here  in  the  place  of  the  emperor,  ought  not 
endure  that  the  goods  of  the  church  should  be  lost,  and  that  Chrs 
patrimony  should  suffer;  still  less  that  the  diabolical  sect  of  Lnt 
be  strengthened  by  this  concession ;  or,  worse  than  all,  that  of  Cab 
now  incorporated  with  it,  and  which  never  received  any  kind  of  tdtefa 
from  the  emperor."  This  and  more  I  said,  and  the  most  pious  mi 
listened.  *'  I  entreat  you,"  said  I  further,  **  that  you  suspend  1 
business  till  the  reply  comes  from  the  supreme  pontiff;"  and  tms  he  < 
deferring  the  decrees  of  men  that  he  might  not  offend  against  the  dea 
cfGod,] 
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low  important  a  part  this  nameless  Augastiiie  friar  performed 
n  the  niatoiy  of  the  Overman  empire.  At  the  decisiye 
ttomeni  he  contriyed  to  prevent  the  puhlieation  of  a  con- 
seaaioii  br  whioh  the  Protestants  would  apparently  have  been 
xmteiite^  In  plaoe  of  this,  Ferdinand  now  promulgated  an 
»diet  of  inteiposition,  which  still  left  an  opening  for  the 
■CfodueCion  ot  the  objectionable  clause.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
ICM,  the  Protestants  assembled,  and  united  in  passing  a 
molvtion  neither  to  receire  the  edict  nor  to  yield  obedience 
to  ii.*  But  since  the  other  parbr  would  also  abate  no  portion 
of  thnr  demands,  and  since  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from 
fte  emperor  or  his  representatiTe  that  might  hare  allayed  the 
iBUi  of  the  Protestants,  they  adopted  the  extreme  measure  of 
fiittfaig  the  diet  For  the  first  time,  that  assembly  £Euled  to 
sdre  at  any  eondnnon,  much  less  at  any  agreement, — ^it  waa 
a  moment  m  which  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  in  £Eict 
dtasolred. 

That  affidrs  should  remain  in  this  condition  was  impossible. 
Any  one  of  the  Protestant  powers  would  hare  been  too  weak 
alone  to  maintain  the  position  that  had  been  taken  up ;  and 
ihe  pressure  of  the  moment  now  compelled  them  to  carry  into 
rfect  an  alliance  that  had  long  been  desired,  deliberated  upon, 
md  projected.  Immediately  after  the  diet,  a  meeting  was  held 
It  Ahanaen,  between  two  princes  of  the  palatinate,  the  elector 
Frederick,  and  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg ;  two  princes  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Margraves  Joachim  and  Christian  Ernest ; 
lie  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  Margraye  of  Baden,  by 
rhom  a  league  was  formed,  known  as  that  of  the  "  Union.** 
Imy  pledged  themselves  to  support  and  ascdst  each  other  in 
rsiy  way— even  by  force  of  arms,  and  this  with  especial 
efarenoe  to  the  grievances  brought  forward  at  the  late  diet. 
Iiey  immediately  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  military 
raparation,  and  each  member  of  the  union  undertook  to 
idnoe  such  of  his  neighbours  as  he  could  influence,  to  join 

*  VoCam  der  Vfalz,  in  Correspondenxnth ;  [That  the  confirmation  of 
hs  peace  of  Angiburg  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  in  the  form  pro- 
«nd  by  the  letter  of  interposition ;  that  being  entirely  naelesa  to  those  of 
hi  evangelical  faith,  since  the  decree  of  the  year  '66  contains  the  very 
Inse  now  in  dispute.]  It  did  not  appear  in  the  decrees  of  1557,  1559. 
rhe  letter  of  interposition  referred  to  the  year  1556  only,  and  was 
qeetcd,  because  it  treated  the  emperor  as  judge  in  all  affairs  ot  religion. 
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ibe  oonfedeney.  Their  detenmnation  waa  to  o 
themaelyes  that  secnrity  which,  in  the  exbting  atate 
the  imperial  goremineiit  did  not  afford  ihem,  and 
hdp  themselyea. 

Thia  waa  an  innoyation  which  inTolved  the  most 
hensive  reenlta;  and  the  rather  as  an  event  of  va 
character  just  then  occurred  in  iSe  emperors  1 
dominions. 

The  emperor  Radolf  was  at  variance,  for  several  ca 
his  brother  Matthias ;  and  in  their  dissensions,  the 
Austria,  oppressed  both  in  their  civil  and  religiou 
perceived  an  opportunity  for  recovering  and  uphold 
they  consequently  took  part  with  the  archduke. 

So  early  as  the  year  1606,  the  ardiduke,  in  coi 
these  states,  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Hungar 
consulting  the  emperor;  they  excused  themselv< 
ground  that  the  emperor  neglected  public  affairs,  an< 
condition  of  things  had  compelled  them  to  act  But 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  peace,  they  arose  into  o] 
lion,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  compact  they  had 
The  Hungarian  and  Austrian  estates  first  conolndet 
ance  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  they  next  ini 
Moravians  to  join  them,  principally  by  means  of  the 
possessed  over  them  by  one  of  the  Lichtenstein  £ei 
all  agreed  to  peril  fortune  and  life  for  the  archda 
force  advanced  against  the  emperor,  under  their  » 
leader,  on  the  very  day  that  saw  the  dissolution  of  t 
Ratbbon,  May,  1608.  Rudolf  was  compelled  to  re 
self  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  Hungary,  Au£ 
Moravia  to  the  possession  of  his  brother.t 

But  Matthias  was  now  manifestly  compelled  to  i 
cessions  to  the  states,  in  return  for  the  services  he  hat 
from  them.  During  a  period  of  forty-eight  years  the 
had  evaded  the  nomination  of  a  palatine  in  Hungary: 

*  Their  compact  contained  the  foUowing  clause  :  [Bat  if  on 
or  in  contrmTention  of  the  Yiennew  and  TnrldBh  treatj,  enen 
turbanoe  ahonld  interpoae,  then  tbe  moit  lerene  archdoke,  ; 
fltatea  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  those  of  the  ardidacfai 
and  Lower  Aoftria,  ahaU  not  fail  to  rapport  eadi  other  with' 
and  aaaistanoe.  Reva  ap.  Schandtner,  Script,  renim  Ung 
Bdtrage  lor  Geschichte  des  Landes  Oeitreich  ob  der  Em,  b.  i 

t  8ee  Appeadiz,  No.  77. 
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OB»Pfote8tat;  Mligioiit  freedom 
md  m  atm  moet  aolemii  maanAr,  noionlj  to  the  magk. 
lA  lo  tlie  mtimy  and  to  all  oondttioiia  of  aien,  9wea  to 
Hnatetk»edonihe£roiitiexs.*  The  AoBtriaiM  would 
mt  to  do  iMnage  imtil  the  fiee  eaBewiae  of  their 
WM  aeemed  to  ilMBi,  whether  in  their  eaedee  or  yil* 
jy  even  in  the  prfrate  honeee  of  tiie  citieB. 
the  Aaatriane  and  Hungarians  had  gained  hjr  direet 
le  Bohemiane  procured  bj  aiding  in  the  emperoK^s 
[  belbn  he  eoold  qipoee  eren  a  ahow  of  leaiateiiee  to 
tBtf  Bndolf  was  eompelled  to  giant  kige  eoneeflnoo% 
Ml  HuigaiT  and  Aaetria  had  obtained  ao  great  an 
r  fieedM  bj™«»<^  Matthias  the  enpem  eooU 
m  the  demanda  of  the  BohwnJani^  whatefer  might  be 
»  tiie  eontraiy  br  the  pejpai  noneio  or  the  S^ianiflh 
ioBc  He  conceded  to  them  the  imperial  reacript, 
ot  onl J  renewed  the  priTileges  conferred  bj  Mazi^ 
L,  bnt  aim  permitted  the  eBtaUiahment  of  a  special 
oj  for  their  protection. 

Hipeet  of  affiun  in  Germany  and  the  emperor's  here- 
ominions  thus  assumed  a  totally  different  character, 
ion  extended  itself  through  Germany,  and  carnally 

over  erery  aggression  of  Catholicism,  which  it  in* 
nkd  forcibly  repelled.  In  the  Anstrian  proTinces^  the 
ad  conBolidated  their  ancient  prrnleffes  into  a  firmly- 
i  constitutional  goyemment.  The  difference  between 
conditions  of  tlungs  was  not  inconsideraUe.  In  the 
Datholicism  had  once  more  extended  itself  through  the 
m  of  the  Catholic  princes,  and  it  was  not  until  it  pro- 
)eyond  due  limits,  until  it  interfered  with  violence  in 
re  of  the  empire  and  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
tea,  that  resistanoe  was  oppMed  to  its  progress.  In 
litazy  dominions,  on  the  contrary,  it  encountered  in« 
oppontion,  even  within  the  territorial  power  of  the 

house,  from  the  influence  of  Protestant  landholders, 
'as  nevertheless,  npon  the  whole,  a  common  fooling 
lut  the  land.  In  Austria  it  was  remarked  with  much 
ice,  that  one  sword  must  be  kept  in  its  scabbard  by 
r. 

*  The  article  if  giren  in  Bibinj,  L  S66. 
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For  the  oppodte  party  bad  also  at  onoe  aasamed  an  attitude 
of  aggression.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1609,  an  alliance  was 
concluded  between  Maximilian  of  Bayaria  and  seven  of  the 
ecclesiastioal  princes, — the  bishop  of  Wortzbnrg,  namely,  with 
those  of  Constance,  Augsbnig,  Passao,  and  Ratisbon,  the 
proYost  of  Ellwangen  and  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  they  formed 
a  league  for  mutuid  defence,  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  treaty 
of  Landsperg.*  The  duke  of  Bararia  obtained  a  great  ex- 
tent of  power  by  this  compact  The  three  ecclesiastical 
electors  soon  afterwards  associated  themselves  with  this  league, 
but  retained  a  certain  freedom  of  action.  The  archduke 
Ferdinand  desired  to  be  received  into  the  same  confederacy, 
Spain  declared  its  approval,  the  pope  gave  a  promise  to  neg- 
lect no  means  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  compact,  and 
without  doubt,  the  pontiff  in  particular,  became  gradually 
more  and  more  involved  in  its  designs  and  interests,  princi- 
pally by  means  of  the  Spanish  influence.t 

Two  hosttle  parties  thus  confronted  each  other,  both  armed, 
each  in  constant  fear  of  being  surprised  and  attacked,  but 
neither  strong  enough  to  bring  the  questions  between  them  to 
a  decisive  issue. 

It  followed  of  necessity  that  in  Germany,  the  despatch  of 
all  important  public  business,  the  solution  of  every  cufficnliy 
affecting  the  common  weal,  had  become  utterly  impossible. 
In  the  year  1611,  there  should  have  been  proceedings  for 
the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  but  the  electoral  princes 
vainly  assembled,  they  could  come  to  no  decision. 

Even  after  the  death  of  Rudolf  in  1612,  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  an  election  could  be  effected.  The  three  tempoial 
electors  insisted,  by  the  capitulary  of  election,  on  the 
establishment  of  an  imperial  council ;  the  said  council  to  be 
composed  equally  from  both  parties.  This  demand,  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  opposed ;  and  it  was  only  when  SaxoDy, 
which  in  all  these  afiairs  had  evinced  great  devotion  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  had  passed  over  to  the  Catholic  side,  that 
the  election  was  at  length  completed. 

*  Mazimilian  refers  to  thii  League  in  hiB  instmctioiu  to  hif  un- 
baasador  at  Mayenoe,  see  Wolf,  ii.  p.  470. 
t  The  documents  relating  to  this  subject  are  not  known ;  until  further 


information  can  be  obtained,  we  may  content  ourselTes  with  the 


iremaTCO 
ibusador. 


of  MocenigOi  the  Venetian  ambusador.    See  AppenduK,  No.  81 
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Bat  tlut  wUdi  fiuled  to  pus  in  the  connGil  of  electors,  was 
~  OB  with  all  the  more  riolenoe  by  the  Union  of  princes 
>  in  tha  diet  of  1613 ;  where  it  was  opposed  with  eqoal  per- 
|«^tiiiaat7  bj  the  Oatholios.  No  further  deliberation  was  at- 
r  templed  ;  the  Protestants  would  no  longer  subject  themselyes 
to  t&o  T^  of  the  grsater  number.^ 

In  Xnliem  and  Cleyes,  notwithstanding  the  vacillating 
iknen  whidi  diaiaeterised  the  goyemment  of  the  hut 
m  prinee^  eflfectnal  measures  had  at  length  been  adopted 
the  lestovation  of  Catholicism ;  principally  bj  the  influence 
•f  Us  wile»  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  It  seemed 
;fa  a  earlain  time  that  Protestantism  would,  nerertheless,  ob- 
'.tnn  the  tnpremaejr,  the  next  heirs  being  both  Protestant; 
*  '  'he  Ibroe  of  rekgions  diyision  preyailed  here  also.  Of  the 
Pkotestant  daunants  of  the  soyereignty,  one  passed  oyer 
U  the  Gatholic  fiuth ;  and  the  two  parties  placed  themselyes 
IB  opposition  here  also.  As  they  acknowledged  no  supreme 
uhiter,  th^  proceeded  in  the  year  1614  to  acts  of  open  bos- 
flity ;  both  seized  on  all  around  them,  so  fu  as  their  power 
eouki  be  made  to  reach  ;  the  one,  with  the  help  of  Spain  ;  the 
other,  with  that  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  each  reformed,  after 
its  own  fiuhion,  the  districts  that  had  fallen  to  its  share,  with- 
•at  farther  ceremony. 
C  Attempts  were  Indeed  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  an 
I  sleetoiml  diet  was  proposed,  but  the  elector-palatine  would  not 
W  hau  of  this,  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  colleague  of 
I  fiazony :  the  next  project  was  a  general  diet  of  composition  ; 
I  bA  the  Catholic  states  had  innumerable  objections  to  oppose 
to  this  plan.  Others  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  em- 
peror, and  recommended  him  to  enforce  his  authority,  by  tho 
display  of  a  large  armed  force.  But  what  could  haye  been 
dqieeted  from  Matthias,  who  belonged  to  both  parties,  by  the 
mj  source  and  cause  of  his  power,  but  was  so  trammell^  by 
the  ehains  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  that  he  could  not 
poesiUy  attain  to  any  freedom  of  action?  Loud  were  the 
complaints  of  the  pope  against  him ;  he  declared  him  unfit  to 
be  inyeeted  with  so  high  a  dignity,  in  times  of  so  much  difii- 
ealty ;  he  caused  representations  to  be  made  to  him,  in  the 
strongeet  terms  of  remonstrance ;  insomuch,  that  he  was  him- 
sdf  amazed  at  the  emperor  s  long-suffering  endurance.  At  a « 
later  period,  the  Catholics  were  not  so  much  dissatisfied  with 

VOL,  II.  N 
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MatthiM;  eren  tlie  moat  lealona  deelaied  tlnii  be  had  beei: 
ueful  to  thar  church  than  could  hftT«  been  «zpeefced 
the  apffiurs  of  the  empire  he  was,  howerer,  nttedj  pow 
In  the  jear  1617,  he  made  an  attempt  to  diflolTe  bo 
eonfedeneiea ;  but  the  union  was  immediatdj  lerired 
increased  strength,  and  the  League  was  ze-estabfished  w 
its  pristine  yigour. 


§  6.  Papal  Nunciature  in  Stoitzerland* 

An  equal  balance  of  parties  had  been  maintained  for 
period  in  Switserland.  This  was  now  as  coni^icaousl 
firmly  established  as  in  earlier  times,  but  it  reined  on  i 
pacific  basis. 

The  power  of  self-government,  possessed  by  each  se 
territory,  had  been  long  secured  in  Switzeriand:  re 
matters  were  not  even  permitted  to  be  brought  into  disc 
among  the  affairs  of  the  diet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i 
teenth  century  the  Catholic  party  no  longer  chmshed  a 
hope  of  being  able  to  oyerpower  the  Protestants,  who  w( 
only  richer  and  more  powerful  than  themselres,  but  hi 
men  of  greater  ability  among  them — men  better  rereed 
details  of  public  business.* 

The  nuncios,  who  had  fixed  their  seat  in  Lucerne,  d 
deceive  themselves  on  that  point :  it  is  by  them,  indee 
this  condition  of  things  is  pointed  out.  But  notwithst 
the  limitations  thus  imposed  on  their  drcle  of  action,  tb 
tion  they  hdd  among  the  Catholics  was  always  one  o 
consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  their  office  waa 

*  The  InfomiatioDe  mandata  dal  S^  Ctrd^  d' Aquino  a  Mona'.  F 
veflcoTO  di  FoUgno,  per  ilpaese  de'  Suiazeri  e  Grisoni  (Infoi 
Politt.  ix.),  adds  to  this :  [The  Catholic  cantons,  down  to  the« 
haye  shewn  tfaemaehres  more  warlike  than  the  heretic  cantons,  i 
the  latter  haye  douUe  their  power,  whether  in  men  or  money ;  bi 
a-days,  the  Catholics  are  so  ciianged  and  degenerated  from  tl 
Switsers,  that,  imless  by  the  special  grace  of  God,  they  could  '. 
adrantage,  humanly  speaking,  orer  the  heretic  adrcrsary ;  no 
they,  without  foreign  aid,  go  to  war  with  than,  the  Protestants 
be^des,  men  of  more  learning,  judgment,  and  practice  in  all  afBui 
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• 
UdbgtiiebUiqNiflniitytotlieezemseof  theirdutiM^  The 
hiihopt  of  tiie  Gemian  natum  were  dispoaed  to  oonmder  them- 
■elTee  prinoes^  bat  the  nuncios  reminded  them  continually 
^  ttftt  wj  weie  eoodted  in  reference  to  their  Bpiritoal  caUing 
^  •iiily--a  tnith  they  eaznestlj  impressed  on  them.  TlMoe  was,  in 
tui,  mneli  li&  and  aeal  in  the  Swiss  chorch ;  risitations  were 
Md,  synods  sppointed,  monasteries  reformed,  and  seminaries 
irtahliimed.  The  mmoios  laboured  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
teidiag  between  the  eeolesiaBtical  and  temporal  anthoriUes^ 
lad  by  mildDess  and  persnaaon  they  succeeded  for  the  most 
mrt  in  attaining  their  end ;  they  contrived  also  to  prevent  the 
tttmsion  of  Pr^estant  pnbUcations,  but  they  were  oompelled 
Is  leaTOtlie  peof^  in  possesaon  of  their  biblesand  German 
mfer-books.  Confraternities  of  the  Virgin  were  instituted, 
SMtheeeoomprehended  both  old  and  young;  sermons  and  the 
eonfessional  were  xealondy  attended;  pilgrmiages  to  miiaoulous 
iauges  again  acquired  popularity,  and  it  even  became  requisite 
ffnaetimes  to  mitigate  Uie  severity  which  zealous  devotees,  here 
■nd  iheire,  inflicted  on  themselves.t  The  nuncios  were  unable 
saffidently  to  express  their  value  for  the  service  rendered 
to  thsB  by  the  Capuchins,  more  particularly  by  those  of 
Italy. 

Aa  A  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  there  next  followed 
conversiona.  The  nuncios  received  the  converts  into  their 
own  cate,  supported  them,  recommended  them  to  the  good 
offiees  of  others,  and  laboured  to  establish  funds  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  £uthful,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
tte  prelates^  for  the  benefit  of  those  newly  converted.  Some- 
times they  succeeded  in  recovering  jurisdictions  that  had  been 
given  up  as  lost ;  they  then  restored  the  mass  to  these  dis- 

*  KeUtume  della  NnntUhira  de*  Soizseri :  [Experience  has  tavght  me, 
that,  to  make  the  nnndataras  xmittal,  it  it  deaurable  that  the  noncioi 
ikodd  not  intrude  themaelTea  into  all  that  may  be  done  by  the  buhops, 
aid  wbactk  bcJong  to  the  ordinariesi  unlesa  it  be  to  assist,  and  in  case 
of  icd  necenitj ;  for,  by  interfering  in  all  things  indifferently,  the 
warndtm  not  only  offend  the  bishops,  Irat  frequently  cause  them  to  oppose 
aid  tender  TsJn  every  effort  of  the  apostolic  minister ;  moreorer,  it  is 
aateiy  to  tbe  %ish  c^  Monsignor  and  to  the  canons  to  put  the  hand  to 
Mother  man's  harvest ;  the  mmdos  being  sent  to  aid,  and  not  to  subvert, 
the  antliority  of  the  ordinaries.]     See  Appendix,  No.  82. 

t  To  give  an  example,  in  tiie  Literse  Annus  Societatis  Jesu,  1596, 
p.  187,  we  read  :  [The  rigorous  mode  of  fasting  of  some  was  prohibited 
by  the  confessor.] 

y  2 
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tricts  with  a]l  speed.  The  bishop  of  Basle  and  the  abbot 
of  St  Gall  dispkyed  extraordinary  seal  in  labonn  of  this 
kind. 

In  all  these  affiurs  the  nuncios  were  materially  asosted  hj 
the  circumstance  of  the  king  of  Spain  haying  formed  a  party 
of  his  own  in  Catholic  Switzerland.  The  adherents  of  this 
Spanish  party,  as,  for  example,  the  Lusi  in  Unterwalden,  the 
Amli  in  Lucerne,  the  Biihler  in  Schwyz,  and  others,  wers 
found  to  be  usually  the  most  deyoted  assistants  of  the  BoBna 
see.  The  nuncios  did  not  fiedl  to  turn  these  dispositionB  to  the 
best  account,  and  to  cherish  them  with  the  utmost  regiid. 
They  were  careful  to  shew  a  high  sense  of  their  yidiie; 
listened  patiently  to  the  longest  and  most  tedious  disooorsei; 
did  not  spare  titles  of  respect ;  and  professed  themselyes  to  be 
warm  admirers  of  tbe  great  deeds  performed  of  old  by  the 
Swiss  nation,  and  of  the  wisdom  manifest  in  their  repnblion 
institutions.  They  found  it  especially  necessary  to  keep  their 
friends  together  by  feasts,  giyen  at  regularly  returning  intSN 
yals ;  they  were  careful  on  their  own  part  to  repay  eyery  in- 
yitatiou  and  mark  of  respect  shewn  to  themselyes  by  Bom 
present.  Presents  were  particularly  effectual  in  those  dis- 
tricts. He  who  was  nominated  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Spur,  at 
who  receiyed  a  gold  chain  or  medal  in  addition  to  the  honoVi 
felt  himself  bound  to  them  for  eyer.  But  they  were  obligei 
to  beware  of  promising  what  they  were  not  qmte  sure  of  per* 
forming ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  they  were  able  to  perform  moie 
than  they  bad  promised,  that  was  accounted  a  great  merit.  Their 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  were  expected  to  be  rmj 
strictly  regulated,  and  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  censure. 

From  aU  these  causes  it  resulted  that  the  Catholic  intereeli 
in  Switzerland  also  had  now  generally  attained  to  a  yoy 
prosperous  condition  and  were  rniaking  quiet  progress. 

There  was  only  one  district  where  the  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  inhabiting  the  same  territory,  coin* 
ciding  with  an  unsettled  state  of  political  relationsi  might 
occasion  disorders  and  contests. 

This  was  in  the  Orisons,  where  the  goyemment  was  enea- 
tially  Protestant,  while  the  Italian  portion  of  their  territoriei^ 
more  particularly  the  Yalteline,  was  steadfiastly  Catholic 

From  this  cause  arose  unceasing  irritation.  The  goyem- 
ment would  tolerate  no  foreign  priests  in  the  valley; they  had 
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»Ten  prohibited  attendance  on  Jesuit  eclioolB  beyond  the  limits 
»f  the  canton,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  bishop  of 
Como^  to  whose  diocese  the  Yalteline  belonged,  to  exercise  his 
episeopal  office  in  the  district  The  native  inhabitants,  on  the 
other  hand,  beheld  Protestants  residing  in  their  conntry  with 
oAreme  diinatis£ftction,  and  the  rather,  as  they  churned  to  be 
kids  and  masters  in  the  knd ;  they  attached  themselves  in 
Meret  to  the  Italians,  particolarly  to  the  orthodox  city  oi 
Milan,  and  their  seal  was  continuuly  inflamed  by  the  young 
Ikeologians  who  were  sent  to  them  in  succession  from  the 
OoUegimn  Helveticnm  of  that  city,  in  which  alone  six  places 
veie  apportioned  to  the  Yalteline.* 

jfot  this  state  of  things  was  the  more  dangerous  because 
Fnaoe,  Spain,  and  Venice  were  all  labouring  with  their 
■fanoet  powers  to  establish  each  its  own  party  in  the  Orisons ; 
thaee  parties  not  unfrequently  came  into  violent  collision,  and 
first  one  then  another  drove  its  opponent  from  the  place.  In 
the  year  1607,  the  Spanish  fiEu;tion  took  possession  of  Coire, 
but  wis  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  the  £Eiction  of  Venice. 
The  fixst  broke  up  the  L^gue,  the  latter  restored  it ;  the 
Spanish  had  the  Catholic  sympathies  with  them,  the  Vene- 
tians those  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  accordance  with  these 
the  whole  policy  of  the  canton  was  determined.  Much  now 
depended  on  t&e  side  for  which  France  would  declare  itself. 
The  French  had  pensioners  all  through  Switzerland,  not  in 
the  Catholic  cantons  only,  but  in  those  of  the  Protestant  &ith 
also ;  and  they  possessed  an  influence  of  long  standing  in  the 
Grisona  About  the  year  1612,  tbey  adopted  the  Catholic 
interests ;  the  nuncio  succeeded  in  gaining  over  their  friends  to 
the  ode  of  Rome :  the  Venetian  alliance  was  even  formally 
rraonnced. 

These  were  party  conflicts  that  would  merit  but  little 
attention  in  themselves,  were  it  not  that  they  acquired  a 
greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  depended  on  them 
to  which  of  the  powers  the  Grison  passes  should  be  opened  or 
closed.  We  shall  see  that  their  weight  affected  tbe  balance, 
and  had  some  share  in  determining  the  general  relations  of 
politics  and  religion. 

*  Rel***.  della  Nuntiatura  :  [The  HdTetic  college  of  Milan  is  of  great 
vtaily,  and  is,  in  particular,  tiie  very  salration  <rf  the  Yal  TeVixA^\  toe 
whater^  priegta  it  bag  are  Btadentn  of  that  college,  and  haft  t\moiK.  «Sl 
taken  bigb  degreea  in  tbeologj,]     See  Appendix,  No.  82^ 
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§  7.  RegmercOion  of  Catholicism  in  Frames. 

The  question  that  was  now  more  extenaiTely  importaa 
than  any  other,  was  the  position  that  would  be  adopted  h 
France  in  genial  as  regarded  religion. 

The  first  glance  shews  clearly  that  the  Protestants  stil 
maintained  themselves  there  in  great  power  and  inflnenoe. 

Heniy  lY.  had  accorded  them  the  edict  of  Nantea,  whid 
not  only  confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  all  the  chorche 
then  in  their  hands,  but  cren  conferred  on  them  a  diaie  I 
the  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  equality  witi 
Catholics,  as  regarded  the  chambers  of  parliament.  The 
also  occupied  numerous  strong  places,  and  altogether  poasesn 
a  degree  of  independence,  which  might  well  have  oooasione 
a  question  whether  it  were  not  incompatible  with  the  snpre 
macy  of  the  state.  About  the  year  1600,  seyen  hundred  on 
sixty  parishes  were  counted  in  the  possession  of  the  Frene 
Protestants,  and  all  well  organized.  Four  thousand  of  tli 
nobility  belonged  to  that  confession;  it  was  believed  thi 
twenty-five  thousand  men  could  be  brought  into  the  fid 
without  difficulty,  and  they  held  nearly  two  hundred  fortific 
places :  this  was  a  power  that  was  certain  to  command  respee 
and  could  by  no  means  be  prudently  ofiended.* 

But  close  beside  this  power,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  i 
there  arose  a  second — ^the  corporation  of  the  Gsitholio  clerj 
in  France. 

The  large  possesdons  of  the  French  deigy  secured  to  th 
body  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  and  this  was  renden 
more  palpable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  more  obvious 
others,  from  their  having  undertaken  to  liquidate  a  portion 
the  public  debt.t 

*  Badoer,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1605. 

t  In  the  M^moiree  du  Clerg^  de  Franoe,  torn.  ix. — Recoeil  dea  a 
trata  paas^  par  le  derg^  areo  lea  rois — tiie  docnmentB  relating  to  t 
affair  will  be  found  from  the  year  1561.  At  the  anembly  of  Poisy 
that  year,  for  example,  the  clergy  undertook  not  only  the  interest  I 
the  actual  payment  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  debt.  The  pi 
ment  was  not  indeed  accomplished,  but  the  clergy  maintained  its  promt 
of  paying  the  interest.  The  debts  were  principally  those  d«e  to  1 
H6tel  de  Vilh,  and  the  dty  profited  \rj  ^Sbi^  mVx:^«ai(.\  «.^a«^  vsaaai^^ 
Mng  paid  to  it  by  the  clergy,    NVt  ma^  '\»m»  wfe  <a««api  -^itcj^ 
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For  this  fNirtioipation  was  not  so  entuehr  oompiilsoly  as  to 
prednde  the  necessity  for  a  renewal  of  their  obligations  from 
time  to  time  with  the  fonns  of  a  Yolnntanr  engagement 

Under  HeDiy  IV.  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  that 
pnrpoae  assomed  a  more  regnlar  form ;  they  were  to  be  re- 
peated erery  tenth  jrear,  and  always  in  May,  when  the  days 
ire  long,  and  g^ve  time  for  the  transaction  of  mnch  business ; 
tiMy  were  never  to  be  held  in  Paris,  that  all  intermptions 
ai^t  be  avoided.  Smaller  meetings  were  to  assemble  every 
Mond  year  for  the  auditing  of  accounts. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these  assemblies, 
he  lazger  ones  in  particular,  should  confine  themselves  to 
heir  Cmandal  dnties.  The  jfulfilment  of  these  gave  them 
xmrage  for  more  extended  efforts.  In  the  years  1595  and 
1596,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  provincud  oouncils,  to 
ippoee  the  interference  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  office  of  the  clergy,  and  to  permit  no 
unony.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  force  of  these 
ssdlutions  that  the  kmg,  after  some  hesitation,  accorded  them 
Ilia  approval.*  It  was  usual  for  the  clergy  to  make  general 
representations  of  matters  regarding  churches  and  chureh 
Lncipline ;  from  these  the  king  could  not  possibly  withhold 
lis  attention,  and  new  concessions  were  invariably  to  be 
nade  before  the  proceedings  closed.  At  their  next  assembly 
Jie  dergy  commenced  by  investigating  the  extent  to  which 
he  dianges  thus  promised  had  been  carried  into  effeet. 

The  position  of  Henry  lY.  was  thus  very  peculiar :  he 
itood  between  two  corporations,  both  possessing  a  certain 
ndependence^  both  holding  their  assemblies  at  stated  times, 
md  then  assailing  him,  each  frem  its  own  side,  with  con- 
lieting  representations,  while  it  was  not  easy  for  the  king 
o  neglect  or  oppose  himself  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

His  wish  and  purpose  generally  was,  without  doubt,  to 
naint^n  the  balance  between  them,  and  not  to  suffer  their 
yecoming  involved  in  new  conflicts ;  but  if  we  ask  to  which  of 

ffcn  tfaoogh  it  had  not  been  so  Catholic  as  it  was,  could  yet  nerer  have 
Mmntted  the  rain  of  the  clergy,  or  the  destraction  of  ecdeaiastical  pro- 
lertjf  which  was  its  own  secarity  for  the  debt. 

*  Relation  des  principales  choses  qui  ont  estd  r^hies  dans  Tassemblee 
;enerale  du  clerge  tenue  a  Paris  es  ann^  1595  et  1596,  envoyfe  h 
cfuteg  les  dioceses, — Mcmoires  da  Clerg6f  torn.  yiii.  p.  6. 
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the  two  parties  he  was  the  more  indiDed,  and  which  he  x 
effectually  assisted,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  obviously 
Catholic,  although  his  own  elevation  was  attribntable  to 
Protestants. 

The  giatitude  of  Heniy  was  not  more  oonspicaons  than 
vindiotiveness.  He  was  more  anxious  to  gain  new  £ri< 
than  to  reward  or  favour  the  old  ones. 

Were  not  the  Protestants  in  &ct  compelled  to  extort  f 
him  even  that  edict  (of  Nantes)  ?  He  granted  it  to  tl 
only  at  a  moment  when  he  was  closely  prised  by  the  Spa: 
arms,  and  when  they  had  themselves,  at  the  same  ti 
assumed  a  very  threatening  and  warlike  attitude.*  Aoo 
ingly,  they  used  their  privileges  in  a  spirit  similar  to  thai 
which  they  had  acquired  them.  Their  body  constitute 
republic,  over  which  the  king  had  but  little  influence  ;  i 
time  to  time  they  even  spoke  of  choosing  some  other 
foreign  protector. 

The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  attached  themselves 
the  contrary,  closdlv  to  the  king ;  they  required  no  pecun 
aid — ^they  even  afforded  it,  and  the  independence  of 
body  could  never  become  dangerous,  because  the  king ! 
the  appointment  to  vacant  benefices  in  his  own  hands.  I 
much,  then,  as  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  manife 
imposed  a  limitation  on  the  royal  authority,  the  extensio 
that  authority  became  obviously  identified  with  the  pro^ 
of  Catholicism.t  As  early  as  the  year  1598,  the  king  decL 
to  the  clergy  that  his  purpose  was  to  render  the  Catl 
church  once  more  as  prosperous  as  it  had  been  in  the  cen 
preceding.  He  begged  them  only  to  be  patient,  and  ta  • 
fide  in  him ;  Paris  was  not  built  in  a  day.} 

The  rights  derived  from  the  Concordat  were  now  exert 
in  a  manner  totally  different  from  that  of  former  times ;  b 

*  This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  acoount  given  m  Ben 
Histoire  de  TEdit  de  Nantes,  i.  185. 

t  Niocol6  Contarini  :  [Though  the  king  temporized  with  both  pa 
and  his  councillors  were  of  both  religions,  yet  he  seemed  eren  mon 
more  to  alienate  himself  from  the  Huguenots,  and  to  wish  their  i 
diminished ;  the  principal  reason  was,  that  many  strong  places  wer 
into  their  hands  by  the  edicts  of  pacification ;  full  thirty  of  these 
of  great  consequence,  and  the  king  did  not  feel  absolute  master  i 
kingdom  without  them.] 

f  M6noires  dn  Clerg^,  torn.  xi^.  ^.  2^9. 
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» 110  kuim  bMtowed  on  womeii  and  oliiUraiL  Wbea 
w  to  eedenJMtiol  oflfee%  the  king  looked  most  eue* 
tM  laftning,  mental  ^[aaHfioationi^  end  moal  eomlact 
on  wiiom  &▼  weze  oonfened. 
iQ  external  affiun^"  obeerree  a  Yenetian,  <<  Heniy  IT. 
imeelf  penonally  devoted  to  the  Bciman  Gaiholie 
and  diflmdined  to  its  opponents." 
I  under  the  inflnmioe  of  uese  feelings  that  he  leoalled 
its.  He  beliOTed  that  their  seal  mnst  of  neeean^ 
te  to  the  restoation  of  CSatholioism,  and,  as  a  oonse- 
io  the  extaision  of  the  kinglj  aathorit|^,  as  he  now 
1  it,  and  desixed  that  it  shoiUd  be.* 
U  this  would  haye  availed  hnt  little^  had  not  the 
TCgeneiation  of  the  Catholie  ehnieh,  already  eom- 
in  Fnnoe,  made  great  and  rapid  progress  at  that 
had,  in  fact,  assumed  a  new  form  during  the  first 
irears  of  the  oentuxy.  Let  us  cast  a  glaroe  at  this 
more  especiallj  as  xegaids  the  renewid  of  monastio 
B»  in  which  it  most  sti^dnglj  diisplays  itself, 
odent  orders,  Dominicans,  Franoisoans^  and  Bene* 
were  all  most  sealouslj  reformed, 
myentual  associations  of  women  emulated  these  efforts, 
lances  imposed  on  themselyes  by  the  Fenillantines 
extraragantly  severe,  that  fourteen  are  reported  to 
«  died  ^m  them  in  one  week.  The  pope  himself 
pdled  to  exhort  them  to  mitigate  their  ansterities.t 
royal,  community  of  possesnons,  silenee,  and  night 
ere  introduced  anew,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Eucha- 
adored  there,  without  intermisaon,  day  and  night.^ 
IS  of  Calyary  observed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict 
the  slightest  mitigation ;  by  ceaseless  prayers  at  the 
he  cross  they  sought  to  pmorm  a  kind  of  expiation 

irini:  [For  the  abtiement  of  whidi  (the  iwrtj  of  tbe  Hv- 
die  kmg  thought  he  mi^  strike  a  great  hlow  hj  recaUkig 
i,  tfrfnlring  alao  by  that  means  to  destroy  manj  oonqpfancies  at 
roots.]  He  had  replied  to  the  pariiameiits,  that  if  tfaev  ooaU 
life  from  machinations,  the  exile  of  the  Jesoitt  ifaosla  nercr 

Dt»  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  ▼.  p.  412. 
ien,  Histoire  de  Paris,  ii.  1339 :  a  work  eztremelT  TahuUe 
t,  as  regards  the  history  of  this  restoration,  and  Wmdi  is,  i^ 
«s,  founded  on' original  authorities. 
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for  tke  offenoes  committed  by  Ptoteetants  against  the  tree  o 
life.* 

In  a  somewhat  different  s^niiti  Saint  Thereea  had,  at  th 
same  time,  reformed  the  order  of  the  Carmelite  nnns  in  Spain 
she  also  enjoined  the  most  rigid  seolnsion ;  even  the  vimts  c 
the  nearest  relations  at  the  grate  she  sought  to  restrict^  am 
subjected  the  confessor  himself  to  inspection.  Yet  die  dii 
not  consider  ansteritj  as  the  end,  and  laboured  only  to  pro 
duce  such  a  disposition  of  the  soul  as  might  raise  it  to  a  close 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  Saint  Theresa  was  eon 
yinoed  that  no  seclusion  from  the  world,  no  priyations^  n 
discipline  of  mind,  would  suffice  to  restrain  the  penitent  whhii 
the  requisite  limits,  unless  other  means  were  added.  Labooi 
the  direct  occupations  of  the  household— works  suited  to  th 
hands  of  women — this  she  found  was  the  path  that  preserve 
the  soul  of  woman  from  degeneracy.  It  is  by  labour  that  th 
door  is  most  effectually  closed  against  unprofitable  and  wan 
dering  thoughts.  But  this  labour,  as  she  further  prescribed 
was  not  to  be  costly  npr  require  great  skill,  neither  was  it  t 
be  fixed  for  stated  times,  nor  eren  to  be  of  a  nature  in  itsel 
to  absorb  the  mind.  Her  purpose  was  to  promote  the  serenit 
of  a  soul  conscious  of  being  itself  existent  in  Qod ;  ^  a  soc 
that  lives  constantly,"  to  use  her  own  words,  ^  as  if  ere 
standing  before  the  face  of  God,  and  which  has  no  sufferin 
but  that  of  not  enjoying  His  presence."  She  desired  to  pre 
duce  what  she  calls  the  prayer  of  love,  **  wherein  the  sw 
forgets  itself^  and  hears  only  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  Mat 
ter."t  This  was  an  enthusiasm  that  was  conoeived,  at  leas 
by  Saint  Theresa  herself,  in  a  manner  the  most  pure,  ma 
noble,  and  most  true :  it  aocordin^y  produced  a  very  powei 
ful  impression  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Eve 
in  France,  a  conviction  became  felt  that  something  more  tha 
penance  was  demanded.  An  especial  delegate,  Pierre  Berulb 
was  sent  to  Spain,  who  then,  though  not  without  difficullQ 
succeeded  in  transplanting  the  order  to  France,  where 
afterwards  took  root,  and  bore  the  fEurest  fruits. 

*  La  Tie  du  y^table  Pire  Josef,  1705,  p.  53—73. 

t  Diego  de  Yepes,  Vita  della  gloriosa  Tergine  S.  Teresa  di  Giesu,  foi 
datrice  de'  Carmelitani  Scalzi,  Roma,  1623,  p.  303.  Constitiuiom  prii 
cipali,  §  3,  p.  208.  The  Exclamadiones  o  meditaciones  de  S.  Teresa  o( 
algunos  otros  tratadiUos,  Bnisselas,  1682,  exhibit  her  enthosiasm  in  ti 
exalted  a  state  for  our  sympathies. 
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Bfiunif  of  Si.  Ftei9oi8  de  EUee  imo  ako  < 
I  milder  i^iiit.  In  all  his  pooeeding^  Fian^oia 
red  to  maintain  a  cheeifiil  nanqniDitr,  free  mm 
omaUpdiiflil  effort.  Wiihiheaidolliiafellow- 
re  Cbantal,  lie  fouided  tbe  order  of  Yi8itatioii» 
aneh  penons  mm  were  prerented  by  the  delieacj 
[j  £(ame  from  entering  the  more  aosteie  eommn- 
ot  only  omitted  horn  his  rule  aU  direct  penanww^ 
d  firom  all  the  more  serere  monartie  duties,  hot 
ihed  his  fdlowesB  to  refrain  from  ezeen  of  internal 
HerecommMided  that  all  shoold  pheethemsdve^ 
KcesEdye  anxiety  of  8elf-inye8tiffation»  in  the  sight 
not  labour  to  enjoy  more  of  hb  presenoe  than  he 
3  grant.  Pride  of  spirit  is  sometimes  eoneealed 
pact  of  religions  eestafly,  and  may  mislead :  it  is 
t  all  shoold  restrain  their  walk  within  the  aooos- 
of  Tirtae.  For  this  cause,  he  prescribes  to  his 
I  of  the  sick  as  their  especial  dnty :  they  were  to 
i  two  together— one  a  snperiory  ^e  other  an  asso- 
sit  the  dck  poor  in  their  own  dwellings.  It  was 
of  Francois  de  Sales,  that  we  shonld  pray  by 
-by  our  labours  of  bye.*  His  order  diffiised  al 
Inence  through  the  whole  of  France. 
instantly  perceiyed  that,  in  tiiis  course  of  things, 
obyions  progress  from  austerity  to  moderation, 
to  calnmess,  from  secluded  asceticism  to  the 
of  social  dnty. 

ine  nuns  were  also  now  receiyed  in  Fiance :  this 
ssumed  a  fourth  yow,  that  of  deyoting  itself  to 
on  of  young  girls,  and  this  duty  the  members 
ith  admirable  zeaL 

disposition  was  soon  seen  to  be  actiyely  at  work 
eligious  communities  of  men  also,  as  indeed  may 
lagined. 

tiste  Eomillon,  who  had  borne  aims  agamst 
up  to  his  twenty-sixth  year,  but  who  then  became 
established,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  attached  to 

imple,  we  find  in  Gallitia,  Leben  des  h.  Fnns  von  Saks,  ii. 
5  in  his  own  works  that  the  character  of  St.  Francis  is 
ad  most  attractirely  manifested,  more  cepeciaUj  in  his 
a  Devotional  Life, 
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simikur  principles,  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  Chrittii 
trine,  by  whom  the  fonndations  of  elementuy  instmoti< 
laid  anew  throughont  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Bemlle,  one  of  the 
gnished  ecclesiastics  of  France  at  that  time.  Froi 
youth  he  had  evinced  the  most  earnest  wish  to  render 
fitted  for  the  service  of  the  church.  To  this  end  he 
lie  says,  kept  daily  present  to  his  thoughts  ^^  the  trv 
most  profound  purpose  of  his  heart,"  which  was  ^^  U 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  perfection."  It  may 
have  been  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  this  work  t 
pressed  him  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institu 
the  education  of  the  clergy  with  reference  to  the  im 
service  of  the  altar.  He  took  Filippo  Neri  as  his  mw 
founded  an  establishment  of  ^  Priests  of  the  Oratory 
would  not  suffer  vows ;  he  permitted  simple  engagemei 
possessing  sufficient  liberality  of  mind  to  desire  that  all 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  that  service  who  did 
the  strength  of  purpose  required  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
stitution  was  very  successful;  the  mildness  of  his  i 
tracted  pupils  of  rank,  and  Berulle  soon  found  himseL 
head  of  a  brillxant  band  of  able  and  docile  young  men. 
copal  seminaries  and  schools  of  a  higher  order  were  ii 
to  his  care.  The  cler^  proceeding  from  his  instituti* 
animated  by  a  more  life-like  and  active  spirit,  and  1 
racter  of  pulpit  oratory  in  France  was  determined 
period  of  its  history.* 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  mention  the  couffregatioi 
Maur.  Whilst  the  French  Benedictines  adhered  1 
reforms  of  their  order  which  had  been  effected  in  L 
they  added  to  its  various  obligations  the  duty  of  c 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility* 
learning  in  general.  In  their  earliest  efforts  of  this  kii 
appeared  among  them  a  man  of  well-merited  celebrity, 
Hugo  M6nard.  From  him  it  was  that  their  studies  : 
the  direction  towards  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  to  w 
are  indebted  for  so  many  magnificent  works. t 

The  order  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  a  foundatioc 

*  Tkhamid,  Hittoire  de  Pierre  de  BenUle,  Paris,  1817. 
t  Filipe  le  Cerf,  Biblioth^ue  hutorique  et  critiqiie  det  Aute 
Coifgr^ttioD  dt  8.  Maur,  p.  ^b. 
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iodefiitigable  attendant  of  the  siok,  Johannes  il  Deo,*  a  For- 
togoeee,  on  whom  a  Spanish  bishop  conferred  that  name  in  a 
moment  of  admiration ;  had  been  introduced  into  France  by 
Maiy  de'  Medici.  The  severity  of  their  mle  was  increased  in 
that  country,  bnt  they  had  all  the  more  followers  from  that 
eimimataQce;  and  in  a  short  time  we  find  thirty  hospitals 
fboded  by  this  brotherhood. 

Bat  bow  vast  is  the  undertaking  to  remodel  the  religious 
dbanuster  and  fiaelings  of  a  whole  kingdom — ^to  lead  all  into 
CM  sole  direction  of  faith  and  doctrine !  Among  the  inferior 
ftlissowi  the  peasantry,  and  even  the  clergy  of  remote  parishes, 
tte  M  abuses  might  still  be  found  prevaoling ;  but  tiie  great 
Biisnonaxy  of  the  people— of  the  populace — ^Vincent  de  Paul, 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  movement,  and  by  him 
was  eetaUished  that  Congregation  of  the  Misrion,  whose  mem- 
boa  travelling  from  place  to  phuse,  diffused  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion throughout  the  land,  and  penetrated  to  the  most  remote 
and  aednded  comers  of  France.  Vincent  de  Paul,  himself 
tiie  son  of  a  peasant,  was  humble,  full  of  zeal,  and  endowed 
with  good  practical  sen8e.t  It  was  by  him  that  the  order  of 
Sisten  of  Men^  was  also  founded.  In  this  the  gentler  sex, 
while  still  at  an  age  when  they  might  claim  to  realize  the 
moat  radiant  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  or  woridly  distinc- 
tMD,  devoted  itself  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  frequently  of  the 
depraved,  without  venturing  to  give  more  than  a  passing  ex- 
piearion  to  those  religious  feelings  by  which  its  earnest  toils 
are  prompted,  and  whence  its  pious  activity  proceeds. 

These  are  labours  that  are  happily  ever  renewed  in  Chris- 
tian land%  whether  for  the  nurture  of  in&ncy,  the  instruction 
of  youth,  or  the  inculcation  of  learning,  the  teachiug  of  the 
pec^e  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  purposes  of  benevolenoe  in 
aeneral ;  but  in  no  place  are  they  effectual  without  the  com- 
nnation  of  manifold  qualities  and  energies  with  religious  en- 
Umaiasm.  In  other  countries  they  are  usually  left  to  the  care 
of  each  successive  generation,  to  the  promptings  of  present 
need ;  bnt  here  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  these  associations 

*  Approbatio  CongregatiomB  Fratmm  Johannis  Dei,  1572.  Kal.  Jan. 
(Bnllar.  Cocquel.  !▼.  Ill,  190.) 

t  Stolberg,  Leben  des  beiligen  Vincentiiu  Ton  Panlns,  Miinater, 
isis.  But  the  good  Stolberg  should  hardly  have  described  his  hero  as 
*'  a  maa  hj  whom  France  was  regenerated"  (p.  6,  p.  399). 
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on  an  immntable  beoa,  to  give  an  inTariable  fozm  to  tlie  ie» 
figions  impalse  from  which  they  proceed,  that  all  may  be  eon« 
aecrated  to  the  umnediate  serrice  of  the  chnich,  and  that 
fiatare  generatiooB  may  be  trained  imperceptibly  but  anxdiy 
into  the  same  patk 

Throughont  France  the  most  important  oonsequenoee  were 
soon  manifest.  Even  under  Henry  lY.  the  Protestants  already 
perceiyed  themsdyes  to  be  hemmed  in  and  endangered  by  an 
activity  so  deeply  searching  and  so  widely  extended  as  that 
now  displayed  by  their  opponents.  They  had  for  aome  time 
made  no  farther  progress  bat  they  now  began  to  snffer  losses; 
and  even  during  Henry^s  life  they  c<»nplained  that  desertkm 
from  their  ranks  had  commenced. 

And  yet  the  policy  of  Henry  stiU  compelled  him  to  aoccnd 
them  certain  marks  of  &your,  and  to  reject  the  demands  of  tha 
pope,  who  desired,  among  other  things,  that  they  should  be 
exclnded  from  all  public  employments. 

But  under  Mary  de'  Medici  the  policy  preyioosly  piuraned 
was  abandoned ;  a  much  closer  connection  was  formed  wHk 
Spain,  and  a  decidedly  Catholic  diiqposition  became  predomi- 
nant, both  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  And  as  in  ths 
court,  80  also  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  was  this  supremacj 
obvious. 

In  the  two  first  meetings  of  the  year  1614,  not  only  was 
the  publication  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  expressly  demanded, 
but  the  restoration  of  church  property  in  Bearn  was  also 
required. 

There  was  at  that  time  much  life  and  aeal  in  the  Protestant 
church  and  institutions  also ;  and  most  fortnnate  it  was  lor 
them  that  the  strength  of  their  political  sitoation  and  their 
force  in  arms  made  it  impossible  that  this  should  be  sop* 
pressed.  As  the  goyemment  had  united  with  their  opponent^ 
80  the  Protestants  found  support  and  aid  from  those  powerful 
malcontents,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  France,  and 
will  ever  be  numerous  in  that  country.  Thus  some  time  yet 
elapsed  before  it  was  possible  to  venture  on  directly  attadoog 
them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

6BNE&AL  WAB^VICTORIBS  OF  CATHOLICISM. 
A.D.  1617—1623. 

$  1.  Breaking  trntofthe  War. 

(a  AyWBvBft  diTendfied  mav  have  been  tlie  cuvomsiances  of 
wie  baTO  thiu  tnoed  the  development,  tliej  vet  all 
~.  to  tfao  piodnotian  of  one  great  result  On  aiU  side* 
I  had  made  yigoioiiB  advances;  but  it  had  also  been 
on  all  ddes  hj  a  mighty  xeaistanee.  In  Poland  it 
I  noi  sUa  to  oroah  its  opponents,  from  the  £Mt  of  their 
ioond  an  invindUe  sapport  £:om  the  neigfabooring 
In  Qennanj  a  dosely-compacted  opposition  had 
iiadf  to  the  invading  creed  and  to  the  returning 
The  king  of  Spain  was  compelled  to  giant  a 
\  to  the  united  Netherlands,  involving  little  less  than  a 
1  looognition  of  independence.  The  French  Hugnenots 
J  aoned  against  all  aegression  by  the  fortresses  they  held, 
'  tioopa  well  prepared  for  war,  and  by  the  efficiency  of  their 
'  1  anangementa.  In  Switzerland  the  balance  of  parties 
\mi  kog  been  firmly  established,  and  even  regenerated  Catho- 
fiaim  had  Bot  anfficient  power  to  disturb  it. 

We  find  Enn^  divided  into  two  worlds,  which  at  every 
poiat  eneompass,  restrict,  assail,  and  repel  each  other. 

If  we  institute  a  general  comparison  between  these  powers, 
«a  peieeive  at  once  that  the  C^Uholio  presents  the  appearance 
if  a  much  more  perfect  nnity.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  this 
fUty  waa  not  wiUiout  intenial  dissensions,  but  these  were  for 
the  time  aet  at  rest  Above  all,  there  existed  a  good  and  even 
eonfidential  understanding  between  France  and  Spain.  There 
via  an  oooanonal  manifestation  of  the  old  animosities  of  Venice 
•r  Savoy,  bnt  they  did  not  produce  much  effect ;  even  such 
perilous  attempts  as  the  conspiracy  against  Venice  passed 
over  without  any  great  convulsion.  After  the  impressive 
lenons  convey^  to  Pope  Pftul  V.  by  the  early  events  of  hia 
pontifieate,  he,  too,  displayed  much  calmness  and  moderation  ; 
be  found  means  to  maintain  peace  between  the  Catholic 
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powers,  and  oocaaonaUy  lent  an  impolae  to  the  moTements  of 
the  general  policy.  The  Protestants,  on  the  oontiaiy,  were 
not  only  widiont  a  common  centre,  but,  since  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  they  had  no  great 
leading  power  on  their  side ;  the  last-named  sovereign  haying 
observed  a  somewhat  equivocal  policy  from  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  Lntherans  and  Galvinists  (Refonnirten)  stood  op^ 
posed  to  each  other  with  a  mutual  aversion  that  necessarily 
disposed  them  to  opposite  measures  in  politics.  The  Galvin- 
ists were  further  much  divided  among  themselves.  Episco- 
palians and  Puritans,  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  assailed  eadi 
other  with  furious  hatred.  In  the  assembly  of  the  Hngoenots, 
held  at  Saumur  in  the  year  1611,  a  division  arose  which  could 
never  afterwards  be  completely  healed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  difference  existing  in  this  laot-men- 
tioned  point  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  must  not  be 
attributed  to  an  inferior  degree  of  activity  in  religious  move- 
ment on  the  Catholic  side.  We  have  indeed  perceived  that  the 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  following  cause  is  more  probably 
the  true  one.  Catholicism  had  no  share  in  that  enei^  of  ex- 
clusive dogmatic  forms  by  which  Protestantism  was  governed; 
there  were  momentous  controverted  questions  which  the  former 
left  undetermined;  enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that  deeper 
feeling  or  sentiment  which  scarcely  attains  to  the  cleanieM 
and  diiBtinctness  of  thought,  and  which  must  ever  arise  from 
time  to  t'mie  as  results  of  the  religious  tendency :  these  Catho- 
licism absorbed  into  itself ;  controlled  them,  subjected  them  to 
given  rule,  and  rendered  them  subservient  to  its  purposes,  in 
the  forms  of  monastic  asceticism.  By  the  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  repressed,  rejected,  and  condenmed. 
Therefore  it  was  that  these  dispositions,  thus  left  to  their  own 
guidance,  broke  forth  into  the  multiform  variety  of  sects  ex- 
isting among  Protestants,  and  sought  their  own  partial  but 
uncontrolled  paths. 

It  resulted  from  the  same  cause  that  literature  in  general 
had  acquired  a  much  higher  degree  of  order  and  regularity 
on  the  Catholic  side.  We  may,  indeed,  affirm  that  the 
modem  classical  forms  first  prevailed  in  Italy,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church.  In  Spain  also  an  approach  was 
made  to  them,  in  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  nation  permitted ;  ^ 
a  similar  process  had  already  commenced  in  France^  where^ 
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it  a  later  period,  the  dassic  fonn  leoeiyed  so  completo  a 
~  »pineiit,  and  prodnoed  raeh  brilliant  results.  Malberbe 
red  ;  the  fizet  who  rolontarily  subjected  himself  to  rule, 
deliberately  rejected  all  license,*  and  whose  opinions, 
Ij  fiiTOiirable  to  nibnarohy  and  Catholicism,  acquired 
eflfect  from  the  epigiammatic  precision  and  some- 
proeaie,  yet,  according  to  French  ideas,  easy  elegance 
which  he  expressed  them.  Among  the  Oermanic  nu- 
the  classical  tendency  in  literature  could  not,  at  that 
obtain  predominance,  even  on  the  Catholic  side ;  it  first 
Latin  poetry  only,  and  even  there  it  occasionally 
the  look  of  a  parody,  despite  the  distinguished  talent 
ffinplajed  elsewhere)  of  the  German  Balde,  in  whoso  works 
maimer  may  be  seen.  Whatever  was  written  in  the 
tongne^  continued  to  be  the  pure  expression  of  na« 
Much  lees  could  this  imitation  of  the  antique  find 
fteyonr  among  these  nations  on  the  Protestant  side.  Shak- 
«pean  had  placed  the  whole  purport  and  spirit  of  the  romantic 
tefaie  the  eyes  of  men,  in  free,  spontaneous,  and  imperishable 
^  ^onaa.  Antiquity  and  history  were  to  him  but  as  the  servants 
a  of  his  genius.  From  the  workshop  of  a  German  shoemaker 
I  there  proceeded  works— obscure— foiflbss  and  unfathomable, 
[  yet  possessing  irresistible  force  ^attention,  a  German 
\  dspdi  of  feeling,  and  religions  contemplation  of  the  world, 
\     seeh  as  have  not  their  equal — unfettered  productions  of 


But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  contrasts  presented 
Ij  theee  opposing  worlds  of  intellect — to  do  this  effectually 
a  higer  share  of  attention  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
writers  of  the  Protestant  side.  One  portion  of  the  subject 
I  may  be  permitted  to  bring  into  more  prominent  notice, 
becanee  this  was  directly  influential  on  the  events  before  us. 

In  Catholicism  the  monarchical  tendencies  were,  at  that 
period,  fully  predominant.  Ideas  of  popular  rights,  of  legi- 
timate opposition  to  princes,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  the  legality  of  regicide,  as  they  had  been  advocated 
thirty  years  previous,  even  by  the  most  zealous  Catholics, 

*  As  regards  the  inteUectnal  character  of  Malberbe  and  his  manner  of 
vritiiig,  new  and  remarkable  additions  to  the  poet's  biographj,  by  Racan, 
nay  be  fonnd  in  the  M^moires,  or  rather  Historiettes  of  Tallement  des 
Reanx,  pablished  by  Monmerqu^,  1834,  i.  p.  195. 

roi^  n.  o 
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were  no  longer  suited  to  the  time.  There  was  now  no  im- 
portant opposition  of  any  Catholic  population  against  a  Pro- 
testant sovereign;  even  James  I.  of  England  was  quietly 
tolerated,  and  the  ahove-named  the(»ies  no  longer  found 
application.  The  result  was  alieadV  ohrious :  the  religious 
tendency  became  more  closely  attached  to  the  dynastic  prin- 
ciple, and  that  alliance  was  further  promoted,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  by  the  &ot,  that  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  side 
displayed  a  certain  force  and  superiority  of  personal  character. 
This  may  at  least  be  affirmed  of  Germany.  In  that  countiy, 
the  aged  Bishop  Julius  of  Wiirzburg  was  still  liying — ^the 
first  prelate  who  had  there  attempted  a  thorough  counter- 
reformation.  The  Elector  Schweikard,  of  Mayence,  hdd  the 
office  of  hi^  chancellor ;  that  prince  performed  his  duties 
with  an  aHlity  enhanced  by  his  warm  and  earnest  interest  in 
them,  and  which  restored  to  the  office  its  ancient  and  effectiye 
influence.*  Both  the  other  Rhenidi  electors  were  resolute, 
active  men ;  by  thoir  side  stood  the  manly,  sagacious,  inde- 
fatigable Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  an  able  administrator,  full 
of  enlarged  and  lofty  political  designs;  and  with  him  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  invincible  from  the  force  of  his  faith, 
to  which  he  adhered  ^|h  all  the  fervour  of  a  powerful  iq>irit 
Almost  all  were  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  who  certainly  poaseaacd 
the  faculty  of  awakening  high  impulses  in  the  minds  of  their 
disciples ;  all  were  reformers  too,  in  their  own  manner,  and 
had  indeed  contributed,  by  earnest  labours  and  religions 
enthusiasm,  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  then  existing 
around  them. 

The  Protestant  princes,  on  the  contrary,  were  rather  the 
heirs  of  other  men's  works  than  founders  of  their  own ;  they 
were  already  of  the  second  or  third  generation.  It  was  only  ' 
in  some  few  of  them  that  there  coidd  be  perceived  intima- 
tions— I  know  not  whether  of  energy  and  strength  of  mind, 
but,  without  doubt,  of  ambition  and  love  of  movanent. 

And,  in  further  contradiction  to  the  tendencies  of  Catho- 
licism, there  now  appeared  among  the  Protestants  an  obvions 

*  Montorio,  Relatione  di  Germania,  1624  :  [Of  grave  manners,  deeply  I 

intent  on  the  affaira  of  government  aa  well  spiritaal  aa  temporal,  ez-  I 

tremely  well  dispoaeti  towards  the  senriee  of  this  Holj  See,  anxiovs  for  | 

the  progress  of  religion,  one  of  the  first  prelates  of  Gennanj.]     See  * 
Appendix,  No.  109. 
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I  t&wwtiB  wfwMkauiiMn,  or  nUhar  towuds  6«edom 
V  the  ariftooHMj*  Li  mury  plMes^  m  ib  Fnpiee^  in  Poluid, 
■d  m  all  Ike  Awliian  temtonefl,  »  powerfiil  nobility,  hold- 
wPhitaiHiopBiauiyWM  in  open  eonflioft  with  the  C^iOolie 
iSEog  anlhoritiei.  The  nralt  that  nu|^t  be  aiteined  by  moh 
IgminMdeuijeaQani^fiedbjthezepiibXio  of  the  Jrfetfaer- 
uAf  wUdi  was  dbily  neing  into  higher  prosperity.  There 
mBf  withoot  dooht^  mneh  (Oaenanon  at  thia  tune  in  Anatna, 
i  Mtaided  flmandpatkm  frimi  the  rule  of  theieifl 


■d  die  nd^iion  of  a  goremment  smilar  to  that  of  Switaer- 
ni  or  Ao  NeiberiandBi  In  the  aneeeai  of  tome  each  ^ort 
fj  the  enly  meana  lor  rtaUamg  their  ancient  importance  to 
liia  JMperiai  eitieBof  Gennany,  and  they  took  ib  lively  interest 
iHmbb*  The  intenal  eonatittttion  of  the  Hqgomiota  was 
bandy  wpnWiean,  and  waa  indeed  not  nnmugled  with 
of  deuKxaaoy.  These  last  were  already  opposing 
to  a  Protestant  sorereign  in  the  persona  of  the 
Pnritans.  There  still  exists  a  little  troatise  by  an 
aador,  who  was  in  Paris  at  that  time^  wherein 
I  of  the  European  prinoes  is  veiy  fbroibly  directed 
iwaidi  Urn  eommon  danger  mqnaoing  them  firom  the  adyanoe 
raadi  a  spirit* 

The  Catholic  worid  of  this  period  was  of  one  mind  and 
lith  nlamiral  and  mrniartrhiffal  The  Protestant  was  divided 
-ramaatio  and  repoUioan. 

In  the  year  1617,  ^▼^  thing  already  hetokened  the 
pproaeh  of  a  dedsiTe  conffict  between  them.  The  Catholic 
yrty  appears  to  have  felt  itsdf  the  superior ;  it  is  at  all 
rents  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  the  ftrst  to  take  arms. 

An  edict  was  poblished  in  France  on  the  15th  of  June, 
117,  which  had  been  long  demanded  by  the  Catholic  deigy. 
It  which  had  hitherto  been  constantly  refused  by  the  court, 
om  consideration  for  the  power  possessed  by  the  Huguenots, 
id  in  deference  to  their  diieft.  By  yirtne  of  that  decree, 
le  property  of  the  Church  in  Beam  was  to  be  restored.  It 
as  obtained  firom  Luines;  that  minister,  although  the  Pro- 

*  **  Advil  nr  let  cniet  dei  monwemaa  de  TEiirope,  mwaf6  anz 
ys  ct  priaoes  pour  k  oonflerratioii  de  lenn  royanmet  et  priodpuit^, 
It  par  Menir  AL  Canr.  btraD  de  Fridemboorg,  etpHweaii  au  toj  tr^ 
wMtieo  par  le  Comte  de  Fnratemberg,  amiMWHuieur  de  VEmpereur.*' 
•erted  in  the  Meicore  Franpoif,  torn.  ix.  p.  342. 
o  2 
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testants  at  first  relied  on  his  protection,*  having  gradoai 
attached  himself  to  the  Jesuit  and  papal  partj.  Already  co 
fiding  in  this  disposition  of  the  supreme  power,  the  popak 
had  in  various  quarters  risen  against  the  Protestants ;  8om 
times  aroused  to  the  attack  bj  the  sound  of  the  tocsin.  Tl 
parliaments  also  took  part  i^;ainst  them. 

The  Polish  prince  Wladislaus  once  more  had  recourse 
arms,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  he  should  now  obta 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Moscow.  An  opinion  prevailed  th 
designs  against  Sweden  wore  connected  with  this  attempt,  ai 
war  was  immediately  resumed  between  Poland  and  Sweden 

But  by  ha  the  most  important  results  were  those  prepaiii 
in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  The  archdukes  hi 
been  reconciled,  and  were  now  reunited.  With  the  grea 
ness  of  mind  which  that  house  has  frequently  displayed  : 
moments  of  danger,  a  general  resignation  had  been  made 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  all  claims  that  must  devolve  ( 
them  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  who  had  no  chi 
dren  ;  that  prince  was  in  fact  shortly  afterwards  acknov 
lodged  as  successor  to  the  throne,  in  Hungary  and  Bohemi 
This  was  indeed  only  an  adjustment  and  compromise 
personal  claims ;  it  nevertheless  involved  results  of  imports] 
general  interest. 

From  a  zealot  so  determined  as  Ferdinand,  nothing  le 
was  to  be  expected  than  an  immediate  attempt  to  seen 
the  absolute  supremacy  for  his  own  creed  in  the  Austrii 
dominions,  and,  this  accomplished,  it  was  to  be  suppooed  Ui 
he  would  then  labour  to  turn  the  collective  powers  of  tho 
territories  towards  the  diffusion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

This  was  a  common  danger,  menacing  alike  to  all  Pr 
testants,  not  only  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Ferdinai 
or  in  Germany,  but  in  Europe  generally. 

*  This  appears,  with  other  matters,  from  a  letter  of  Dnplesris  Monu 
dated  Saumur,  26th  of  April,  1617,  "  sur  cc  coup  de  majority,"  as 
calls  the  murder  of  the  Mar^chal  d'ADcre.— La  Vie  de  Da  Plessii,  p.  4( 

t  Hiam,  Esth-Lyf-und  Lettlandische  Geschichte,  p.  418:  "T 
Swedes  knew  that  the  king  of  Poland  had  sent  his  son  with  a  great  foi 
into  Russia,  that  he  might  surprise  the  fortresses  which  had  been  ced 
by  the  Muscovites  to  the  Swedes,  so  that,  if  his  attack  raoceeded, 
might  then  more  easily  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  for  he  n 
promised  aid  in  that  enterprise  both  by  the  diet  of  the  states  held 
Poland,  BDd  by  the  house  of  Auatriai*.  \b.\ui«il  Vi\a  tho^ta  were  torn 
•upon  tbiM  mMtter  more  than  upon  vs^  o^«i  \SKaxi%?^ 
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It  WM  from  tliifl  GMue  thai  oppodtion  immediatelj  taoee. 
ne  Frotesluitfl,  who  Iiad  set  themBelyes  in  anay  against  ih» 
mnnmrhmmU  of  OatholieiBmy  were  not  only  pzepaied  for  re- 
•alaiioo  they  had  ooarage  enough  immediatel j  to  conYort 
the  defenee  into  attack. 

Hie  inteveeta  of  Eniopeaa  PMeetantion  were  oonoentrated 
to  the  Eleotor  Frederick  of  the  Palkktinate;  his  wife  was 
daaghter  of  the  king  of  Enghmd,  and  niece  of  the  king  of 
Denmk ;  Piiiiee  Maorice  of  Orange  was  his  uncle,  and  the 
Diktt  do  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  French  Huguenots  of  the  less 
facile  party,  was  his  near  rehtion.  Frederick  himself  stood 
ai  the  head  of  the  German  union :  he  was  a  prince  of  grave 
J  and  had  self-command  enough  to  abstain  from  the 
I  hahits  then  preralent  at  the  Oerman  courts.  He 
fcfoteJ  his  best  efforts  to  the  sedulous  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  aorereign,  and  was  most  diligent  in  attending  the  sittings 
ef  his jpriyy  council;  he  was  somewhat  melancholy,  proud, 
and  full  of  hi^h  thoughts.*  In  his  fieither^s  time  there  were 
I  in  the  dining-IuLll  for  councillors  and  nobles ;  these  he 
d  to  be  remoyed,  and  would  dine  with  princes  or  per- 
of  the  highest  rank  only.  The  presentiment  of  a  high 
political  yocation  was  cherished  at  this  court;  innumerable 
connections,  inyolnng  £u-reaching  results,  were  diligently 
formed,  but  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  any  serious 
9MtmptB  had  been  made,  that  no  yeiy  dear  perception  ex- 
ited as  to  what  might  be  attained,  or  what  the  future  might 
yewmt ;  the  most  daring  and  extrayagant  projects  were  thus 
sdmitted  to  discussion. 

8oeh  was  the  tone  preyailing  at  the  court  of  Heidelberg, 
vhen  the  Bohemians,  urged  forward  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  religious  dangers,  broke  into  diannsions  with  the  house 
cl  Austria.  These  disputes  continually  increased  in  yiolence, 
nntil  the  Bohemians  resolyed  to  reject  Ferdinand,  although  he 

*  Rfllatioiie  di  Germuik,  1617 :  [Frederick  V.,  now  twentr  yean 
old,  li  of  middle  height,  ferioos  aspect,  and  mdancholy  diapoiiaoii ;  he 
kaa  A  good  ocnititiitioii,  li  a  man  of  lofty  tiuragfats,  and  seldom  mdnlges  in 
frietj.  By  his  marriage  with  the  dan^^ter  of  the  English  king,  and  by 
ottor  ooimectums  and  associates,  he  might  be  led  to  ahn  at  hi|^  things,  if 
a  eanwtmtnt  occasion  should  present  itself;  so  that  this  disposition  being 
weQ  known  to  Colonel  Sdiomberg,  formerly  his  tator,  he  profited  by  it 
wilh  mneh  address,  aecommodating  himself  to  the  prince's  hunonr,  and, 
iriaSiB  hg  Bwed,  was  more  hit  eonHdant  than  any  other  .^ 
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had  already  reoeiyed  their  promise,  and  offered  their  crown 
to  the  Elector  Palatine. 

For  a  moment  Frederick  hesitated.  ItwaBathin^iieTer[n«» 
Tionalj  known  that  one  German  prinoe  should  desire  to  wrart  f 
from  another  a  crown  devolving  on  him  by  legal  right  Bnt  all 
his  friends  combined  to  urge  him  onward ; — Maorioe,  who  had 
never  cordially  agreed  to  the  trace  with  fi^n ;  the  Duke  <tf 
Bouillon ;  Christian  of  Anhalt,  whose  views  extended  0T«r 
the  whole  arena  of  European  politics,  who.  marked  all  their  " 
springs  of  action,  and  was  persuaded  that  no  one  would  faav»  " 
either  power  or  courage  to  gainsay  the  anangement  when 
once  accomplished ; — all  these,  his  most  confidential  advissn^ 
pressed  his  acceptance ;  the  unbounded  prospects  opened  belHe 
him — ambition,  religious  seal — all  tended  to  promote  his  coi^ 
pliance,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1619,  he  received  fhs 
Bohemian  crown.  Could  he  have  maintained  the  position 
thus  assumed,  how  vast  must  have  been  the  results  I  The 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  eastern  Europe  would  hate 
been  broken,  the  progress  of  Catholicism  limited  for  ever. 

And  in  all  quarters  powerful  sympathies  wne  already  rt 
work  in  his  favour.  A  general  movement  took  place  among 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  The  people  of  Beam  refosed 
obedience  to  the  royal  edict  mentioned  above ;  the  aasembiy 
of  Loudun  espoused  their  cause ;  nothing  could  have  beei 
more  desirable  to  the  queen-mother  than  to  win  the  sappmi 
of  this  opposition,  so  well  prepared  for  war ;  Rohan  wm 
already  on  her  side,  and  had  promised  her  that  his  aaeodata 
should  follow. 

Amidst  the  perpetual  a^tations  of  tho  Grrisons,  the  Spanidi 
party  had  once  more  been  dispossessed,  and  that  of  the  Protest- 
ants was  again  in  the  ascendant  The  government  at  Dvros 
received  the  ambassador  from  the  new  king  of  Bohemia  with 
pleasure,  and  promised  to  keep  the  passes  of  the  couniiy  for 
ever  closed  against  the  Spaniuds.* 

And  we  must  not  fail  to  remark  that,  together  with  all  thisi 
the  republican  tendency  immediately  arose  into  view.  Not 
only  did  the  Bohemian  estates  mamtain,  with  regard  to  the 
king  they  had  chosen,  a  natural  independence,  Imt  attempts 

*  The  connection  of  theie  events  wm  iUt  by  contemporariee,  althoarii 
this  WIS  no  more  regarded  in  later  timea. — FfirrtU  Anhaltiadie  GdL 
Caaxlei  FortBetiungt  p.  67. 
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(Hide  to  initofte  them  in  all  the  herediteiy  dominioiu  of 
A.  The  impezud  ohaes  of  Genseay  conceifed  new 
and  it  was  in  fact  from  these,  kst  that  EiederiA 
id  tlie  most  ample  supplies  of  money  for  his  enteiprise. 


ii  was  this  retj  anion  of  mottres — thisdooUe  pmntof 
■ken  from  leUgion  and  polioy  combined    that  now 

the  Oatholie  pxinces  also  in  efforts  more  then  efor 
^andaotire. 

dmilian  of  Bsfaria  &rmed  the  most  intimate  wlKiane 
f eidinand,  who  had  the  good  fortmie  to  be  chosen  at 
oneot  emperor  of  Gennany ;  the  king  of  S^Mon  pio- 
liis  anus  mr  affording  effeetaal  aid,  and  Pope  Panl  T. 
1  himself  to  be  ptermled  on  to  eontribnte  eonsideoralde 
ij  welcome  peeaniiiy  sapplaeSi 
£e  winds  at  times  yeer  suddenly  round,  in  the  stormy 
I  of  the  70U»  80  did  the  stream  of  fortane  and  socoess 
iddenly  flow  in  an  altered  direction. 

CSathcdics  soooeeded  in  gaining  orer  one  of  the  most 
'd  Protestant  princes  to  their  side:  this  was  the 
r  of  Saxony,  who,  being  a  Lntiieraa,  felt  a  cordial 
for  eyery  moToneat  proceeding  from  Oblvimsm. 
I  cirenmstaaoe  alone  snfliced  to  inspire  them  with  a 
I  hope  of  yictory.  A  angle  battle — that  of  the  Weus- 
onght  on  the  8th  of  November,  1620---fmt  an  end  to 
iwer  of  the  P^atine  Frederick,  and  rrined  all  his 
s. 

eren  the  Union  did  not  support  its  chief  with  the 

and  efficien<^  required  by  the  occasion.  A  Teiy  pro* 
cause  £ar  this  may  hare  been,  that  the  republican 
cies  in  action  may  have  seemed  perilous  to  the  oon- 
»  princes, — they  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Hollanders  on 
line,  feeling  too  much  afraid  of  the  analogies  that  might 
gestod  by  Uieir  constitution,  to  the  people  of  Germany. 
Datholics  achiered  an  immediate  predominance  m 
sm  Germany  also.     The  Upper  Palatinate  was  invaded 

Bavarians, — the  Lower  Palatinate  by  the  Spaniards ; 
I  April,  1621,  the  Union  was  dissolved.  All  who  had 
arms  for,  or  acted  in  favour  of,  Frederick,  were  driven 
he  country  or  utterly  mined.     From  a  moment  of  the 
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most  imminent  peril,  the  Catholic  principle  passed  immediats^ 
to  unquestioned  omnipotence  throughout  Upper  Germany  snl 
in  all  the  Austrian  provinces. 

In  France,  also,  a  decisiYe  movement  was  meaawhili-, 
achieved,  after  an  important  advantage  ^ned  by  the  xojilj]  • 
power  over  the  court  factions  opposing  it,  and  we  par^  rf'  ^ 
the  queen-mother,  with  whom  it  is  certain  that  the  Hn^^oeDoli 
tiien  stood  in  close  connection.*    The  papal  nnnoio  lUBistei  F 
that  the  favourable  moment  should  be  seized  on  for  a  genenl  ** 
attack  on  the  Protestants;  he  would  not  hear  a  word  of 
delaj,   believing   that   in   France   what  was  onoe   put  of 
was  never  effected  at  all  :t  he  forced  Luines  and  the  Vm 
into  his  own  views.      The  old  &ctions  of  Beaumont  urn 
Grammont  still  existed  in  Beam,  where  they  had  beenal 
constant  feud  for  centuries.     Their  discords  afforded  oppoiw 
tunity  for  the  king's  unopposed  advance  into  the  countrfi 
where  he  disbanded  its'  military  force,  annulled  its  oonift- 
tution,  and  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  chunL 
It  is  true  that  the  Protestants  in  other  parts  of  France  nov 
took  measures  for  assisting  their  brethren  in  the  £Euth,  but  in 
theyear  1621  they  were  defoated  in  all  quarters. 

lliere  was  at  the  same  time  a  leader  in  the  YalteUns^ 
Giacopo  Robustelli,  who  had  gathered  about  him  oertsia 
Catholics,  exiles  horn  the  country,  with  outlaws  from  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  and  who  now  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Grisons,  whose 
Protestant  rule  was  felt  to  be  particularly  oppressive  in  those 
districts.  A  Capuchin  monk  brought  the  flames  of  reliffions 
fanaticism  to  excite  still  further  this  already  bloodthirsty 
band  ;  and  on  the  night  of  July  19,  1620,  they  poured  down 
upon  Tirano.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  rang  the  chuidi 
bells,  and,  when  the  Protestants  rushed  out  of  their  dwellings 
on  hearing  that  sound,  they  were  fedlen  upon, — ^instantly 
overpowerod  and  massacred,  one  and  all.  And  as  in  Tirano, 
so  these  bandits  proceeded  throughout  the  whole  valley.  The 
people  of  the  Grisons  vainly  descended  from  their  high 
mountains  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  lost  sovereignty; 

*  Even  Benoist  says,  ii.  291 :  [The  reformed  would  bave  waited  only 
the  first  successes  to  declare  themselTes  for  the  same  party— that  of  the 
queen.] 

t  Siri,  Memorie  recondite,  torn.  ^.  p.  !<&• 
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ey  were  defeated  at  every  attempt.  In  1621,  the  Austrians 
9m  the  Tyrol,  and  the  maniardB  from  Milajo,  pressed  into 
m  Teiy  oentre  of  the  OrisoiiB.  ^^The  wild  moimtains 
•OQnded  with  the  shrieka  of  the  murdered,  and  were  fear- 
Uj  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  their  solitary  dwellings.* 
hm  pasMs  and  the  whole  oonntiy  were  ocenpied  by  the 

Bjr  this  great  and  yigozous  advance,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
MSoIics  were  aronsed. 

Tbe  p^Nd  oonrt  represented  to  the  Spanish  sorereign  that 
ha  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  diyided,  and  now  without 
Bam^  so  that  no  more  favourable  occasion  oould  occor  for 
the  wat  against  these  incorrigible  rebels.  The 
I  were  conyinced  by  these  aignments.  On  the 
Wk  of  March,  1621,*  the  chancellor  of  Brabant,  Peter 
Peekins^  appeared  at  the  Hague,  and  instead  of  proposing  a 
renewal  of  the  truce,  which  expired  at  that  time,  he  proposed 
the  leeognition  of  the  legitimate  princes-f  The  States- 
general  dedared  this  suggestion  to  be  unjust  and  unexpected, 
nay,  inhuman.  Hostilities  thereupon  recommenced;  and 
here,  also,  the  Spaniards  had  at  first  the  advantage.  They 
took  Jnliers  from  the  Netherlands — an  acquisition  by  which 
their  undertakings  on  the  Rhine  were  successfully  dosed, — 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  left  bank,  from  Emmeric  to 
Stiasbuig. 

These  repeated  victories,— -concurring,  as  they  did  in  time — 
gMned  on  so  many  different  points,  and  brought  about  by 
means  so  diversified, — are  yet,  when  viewed  in  the  light  cast 
on  them  by  the  general  state  of  Europe,  but  varied  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  triumph.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
pomt  of  most  importance  to  us — ^the  uses,  namely,  to  which 
these  successes  were  made  subservient 

*  Instnittioiie  a  M".  Sangro :  [There,  where  hie  majesty  oould  not 
feet  his  forces  at  a  hetter  time,  or  with  more  inriting  opportunity.]  See 
Appendix,  No.  97. 

t  literaUy,  his  proposal  was  for  a  union  [under  the  cognizance  of 
kgitiinate  lords  and  princes].  Both  the  proposal  and  reply  are  to  be 
fouid  in  Leonis  ab  Aitxema,  Historia  Tractatuum  Pads  BelgicK,  pp.  2 
nd4. 
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§  2.  Gr^aryXY. 

While  engaged  in  thp  procession  app<Hnted  fov  the  oele 
bration  of  the  battle  of  Weiaaberg,  Paul  Y.  was  struck  bj 
apoplexy.  A  second  stroke  fdlowed  shortly  afterward^  froa 
the  effects  of  which  he  died — 28th  January,  1621. 

The  new  election  was  effected,  on  the  whole,  in  thi 
manner  of  those  preceding.  Paul  Y.  had  reigned  so  long 
that  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  had  been  nearly  renewec 
under  his  auspices;  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  oaidinal 
were  dependants  of  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Borghese.  Ao* 
cordingly,  after  some  hesitation,  he  fonnd  a  man  with  r^gan 
to  whom  all  his  adherents  agreed,— this  was  Alessandro  Lodo* 
yisio  of  Bologna,  who  was  forthwith  elected  (Feb.  9,  1621) 
and  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XY. 

He  was  a  small  phlegmatic  num,  who  had  prerioudj 
acquired  repute  for  his  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  for  thi 
art  he  poasessed  of  proceeding  sUently,  and  by  imperoeptibb 
adyanoes,  to  the  attainment  of  all  his  purposes."^  He  was 
however,  already  bent  with  age  at  his  accession,  was  exceed 
ingly  feeble,  and  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

What,  then,  could  be  expected  in  the  contest  now  pio 
ceeding,  and  which  affected  the  whole  world,  from  a  pontil 
to  whom  his  counsellors  and  seryants  could  sometimes  no 
yenture  to  communicate  important  afiaus,  lest  they  ahonk 
give  the  last  shock  to  his  frail  existence  f t 

Bnt  there  stood  by  the  side  of  the  dying  pontiff  a  yo«i| 
man,  twenty<-fiye  years  old  only,  his  nephew  Lndoyio 
Ludoyisio,  who  at  once  took  possession  of  the  papal  powet 
and  who  displayed  a  talent  and  boldness  fully  oommensnxati 
to  the  demands  of  the  period. 

Ludovico  Ludovisio  was  magnificent  and  brilliant ;  he  di( 
not  neglect  occasions  for  amassing  wealth,  for  securing  advan 
tageons  family  alliances,  and  for  advancing  and  fiiiyouring  hi 

*  Relatione  di  IV.  Ambasdatori,  1621  :  [Of  a  complexion  i|>proaeii 
ing  fsLirneas.  Hia  dispontion  has  been  ever  known  as  placid  and  ood- 
carefol  to  involve  himself  in  no  disputes,  but  proceeding  amiadilj 
and  advancing  to  his  own  ends  l^  force  of  address.]  See  Appendix,  No.  94 

t  Rainier  Zeno,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1623  :  [Adding  to  his  failin 
age  a  most  feeble  constitution,  in  a  little,  attenuated,  and  sickly  frame.] 
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u-Ifl  ;   lie  deairevl  to  enjwy  life,  but  he  suH'ered  c 

it  alflo;  above  ^,  ho  pcnnitted  nothing  to 
iK  hi«  ttg&rd  to  the  higher  interesU  of  the  Cburc 
i<>6    tbcun^lres   admitted  the  truth  and  extent 
l^lentd  for  business,  hm  peculiar  jsa^acity,  und  pows! 
^ffimioAtioiu     From  the  moist  eaibarni^^ing  perptexi: 

2ujck  dUcemmant  iind  reedy  too  t  of  Ladorico  found 
%rii*ty  is^ue :  he  waa  cudoved  with  that  calm  conn 
prosencQ  of   mind  hy  which  pOEdiblo  contingei] 
through  the  dim  obdcuriiy  of  the  future^  an 
Uteir  poe^es^or  to  eteer  hh  course  steadily  tow 
dedjed,*     Had  he  uo^  been  restrained  by  th< 
of  hu9  uncle^  whicij  made  it  certain  that  his  pow 
vet   h^re  long  duration,  no  oonsiderationfi  of  expodi 
world  6  opinion,  wotdd  ever  b&ve  been  enfiered  1 

It  WBA  ft  fact  of  infinite  moment,  that  the  nephew, 

tha  pope,  WBfl  poBeejsaed  by  the  idea  that  the  ff^Jh 

wwld  mufit  be  »ought  in  the  extension  of  the  ' 

Cikidinai  Ludovifio  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesn 

steady  patron.      The  church  of  3U  Ignatius  ii 

in  great  part  erected  at  hia  coat^     He  attributed  1 

Bioment  to  the  oiSce  of  protector  of  the  C^ 

lie  held,  and  ^^  hich  he  iit&rmcd  himflelf  to  cone 

inipDrtaut  patronage  iii  hi^  poa±^^ion«     He  was 

"Vith  deop  ajid  warm  predilection  to  the  moat  rigid  fo 

of  Komanist  opinious*^ 

Bat  if  we  would  dcdre  to  render  the  spirit  of  1 

pFremtnent  paitioalar^y  cleax  to  our  peroeptione,  ^ 

only  remember  that  it  waa  Gregory  XV,  in  whose 

ate  the  Propaganda  was  established,  and  under  wl 

{ozinders  of  the  Jeeuittiv  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  were  a 

to  the  calendar  of  sainta. 

Rsmier  Zeno  :   [He  bas  a  mo<t  liwlj  gcaitUr  aiid  baa  pre 

of  cTp^dJenU  tbsl  his  ntlndf  reslly  fonnfd  to  * 

in  erery  occurrenco  df  grave  difficulty  \  cmd^  if  von 

d  to  the  meuoret  of  sound  polkrf ,  yft  the  intreii 

he  tbewed  himself  prompt  to  seize  cvtrj  meaiiB  he  tlxcm 

for  tbp  coanwlq  nf  those  who  m^ht  bnvc  been  hi^ 

to  think  that  bii  nature  dudaincd  u  priv^Ic  cooditit 

See  Apptnda,  No»  55i  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Ludovico  LudOTiaic 

fiiaktij  Vita  e  FiUd  di  Ludi>TiDa  LodoviviOi  MS. 
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The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is,  however,  prop^^  to  I 

sought  in  an  edict  of  Gregory  XIII^  by  which  the  dueetii 

of  eastern  missions  was  confided  to  a  certain  nnmber 

cardinals,  who  were  commanded  to  promote  the  printiif ' 

catechisms  in  the  less  known  tongoes.*    Bat  the  institin 

was  not  firmly  established ;  it  was  nnprorided  with  the  vef 

site  means,  and  was  by  no  means  comprehensiYe  in  its  tisi 

At  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  there  flonrished  in  Bomsi 

great  preacher,  called  Girolamo  da  Nami,  who  had  niaj 

univer^  admiration  by  a  life  that  had  procured  him  ue  i 

putation  of  a  saint     ifn  the  pulpit  he  dispUiyed  a  fulnev 

thought,  a  correctness  of  expression,  and  a  majesty  of  delim 

that  delighted  all  hearers.     On  coming  from  one  of  hb  « 

mons,  Bellarmine  once  said,  that  he  thought  one  of  St  Au|i 

tine's  three  wishes  had  just  been  granted  to  himsdf-^ 

namely,  of  hearing  the  preaching  of  St  Paul.    Cardinal  hoi 

yisio  also  was  in  dose  intimacy  with  Girolamo,  and  defrai 

the  cost  of  printing  his  sermons.     It  was  by  this  Gapod 

that  the  idea  was  now  first  conceired  of  extending  the  aboi 

named  institution.t     At  his  suggestion,  a  Congregation  f 

established  in  all  due  form,  and  by  this  body,  re^^dar  me 

ings  were  to  be  held  for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  mis8i< 

in  every  part  of  the  world.     The  members  were  to  aasem 

at  least  once  in  every  month,  in  presence  of  the  pope  hims 

The  first  funds  were  advanced  by  Chregoiy ;  his  nephew  a 

tributed  from  his  private  property ;  and  since  this  institnt 

was  in  £eu^  adapted  to  a  want,  the  pressure  of  which  was  tl 

felt,  it  daily  advanced  in  prosperity  and  splendour.     T^ 

does  not  know  the  services  performed  by  the  Propaganda 

the  diffusion  of  philosophical  studies  ?  And  not  this  only  ;— 

institution  has  generally  laboured  (in  its  earliest  years,  o 

successfully,  perhaps)  to  fulfil  its  vocation  in  a  liberal  and  n< 

spirit 

Similar  views  were  prevalent  in  the  canonization  of  the 
Jesuits.     "At  the  time,"  says  the  bull,  "when  new  wo 

*  Cocquelines,  Prsfatio  ad  Maffd  AnnalM  Gregorii  XIII.  p.  v. 

t  Fr.   Hierotiiei  Epitome    Hiitofica    remm   Frandacaiuuramt 
p.  362 :   [By  public  penoasioni  and  private  ootmaela  J   Fra  Gird 
iiad  prevailed  upon  the  pope.     Compare  Cerri,  Etat  preaent  de  I'l^ 
Romaine,  p.  289.    There,  alao,  a  drcnmatantial  deacriptioii  may  be 
of  thii  iDftitation  and  of  Uie  increaie  of  Ua  nc^^  «sA  csvpihaatiflBa. 
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^ixd  been  discovered,  and  when  Luther  had  arisen  iu  the  Old 

Torld  to  assail  the  Catholic  charoh,  the  soul  of  Ignatius 

ihk  was  moved  to  establish  a  society,  which  should  devote 

f  especially  to  the  oonvenion  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 

of  heretics ;  bat,  above  all  other  members  of  that 

^,  .'raneis  Xavier  proved  himself  most  worthy  to  be 

,  the  Apostle  of  the  newly-discovered  nations.  For  these 

both  are  now  received  into  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

I  and  altars,  where  man  presents  his  sacrifice  to  God, 

,  now  be  consecrated  to  them."* 

now,  proceeding  in  the  spirit  revealed  in  these  docu- 

and  represented  by  these  acts,,  the  new  government 

:  instant  measnres  for  completing  the  victories  achieved  by 

I  Oilliolio  arms^  by  labonring  to  secure  their  being  followed 

I  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  and  for  justifying  as  well 

leooflnningthe  conqnests  of  Catholicism,  by  the  re-establish- 

^  of  nli^on.   **  All  our  thoughts,"  says  one  of  the  earliest 

tioaB  of  Gr^iy  XY .,  ^^  must  be  directed  towards  the 

of  deriving  the  utmost  possible  advantage  from  the 

revulsion  of  affiurs,  and  the  victorious  condition  of 

r*— «  purpose    that  was  completed  with    the    most 


UNIVERSAL  EXTENSION  OF  CATHOLICISM. 
{  3.  Bohemia  and  the  Hereditary  Dominiom  of  Austria. 

The  attention  of  the  papal  power  was  first  directed  to  the 
niiig  fortunes  of  the   Catholic  &ith   in   the  provinces  of 


\ 


The  subsidies  hitherto  paid  to  the  emperor  were  doubled  by 
Gregory  XY.,  who  further  promised  him  an  additional  gift  of 
M  inconsiderable  amount, t---although,  as  he  said,  he  scarcely 
merved  to  himself  sufficient  to  live  on ;  he  exhorted  him,  at 
tiie  same  time,  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  following  up  his  victory, 

*  BaDarhnn,  Cooqafflmei,  t.  131,  137. 

t  fVom  20,000  gidden  he  raised  the  subsidy  to  20,000  scudi :   the 
lift  WM  200,000  Bcadi.    He  would  have  liked  to  have  regiments  main- 
1  with  this  money,  and  wished  them  to  be  placed  under  tiie  papal 
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by  eanest  dforts  for  the  reetontwn  of  the  Ortbolic  xeUgioii 
It  WIS  odIj  by  this  lestoration  tiMit  he  could  fittiDgly  xtftv 
thanks  to  God  for  the  yiotory.  He  aanimea^  as  a  fint  pa 
dple,  that,  by  their  rebeUion,  the  nations  had  entaiMi 
themsdyes  the  necessity  of  a  yigoioiis  omtrol,  and  nasi  j 
compelled  by  force  to  depart  from  their  ungodly  prooeediip 

The  nuncio  despatched  to  the  emperor  by  Gregory  £| 
was  that  Carlo  Caraffa  so  well  known  to  German  hisin 
Two  reports  from  this  nuncio  still  exist,t  the  one  printed,  i 
other  in  MS. ;  from  these  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  jA 
certainty  the  kind  of  measures  adopted  by  Oaraffin  ftr  d 
attainment  of  the  objects  thus  pressed  on  his  attention. 

In  Bohemia,  where  his  exertions  were  first  mads^  I 
earliest  care  was  to  secure  the  banishment  of  Piotc^ 
preachers  and  schoolmasters,  *'who  were  guilty  of  tniioi 
and  offences  against  the  divine  and  human  majesty." 

He  found  this  no  easy  task ;  the  members  of  the  imped 
goTemment  in  Prague  considered  it  as  yet  too  dangerous.  ! 
was  not  until  the  Idth  of  December,  1621 — ^wh^  Maaifiii 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Upper  Palatine,  when  all  pa 
had  ceased,  and  when  some  regiments,  enrolled  at  the  nunoii 
request,  had  entered  Prague— that  these  measures  weie  veutun 
on ;  but  even  then  they  spared  the  two  Lutheran  preachei 
from  deference  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  nuncio,  repr 
senting  a  principle  that  acknowledges  no  respect  of  persoB 
would  not  hear  of  this ;  he  comphuned  that  ^e  whole  natit 
clung  to  these  men ;  that  a  Catholic  priest  could  find  nothh 
to  do,  and  was  unable  to  procure  a  subsistence.  {  In  Octohc 
1622,  he  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  Lutheran  preachers  al 
were  banished.     It  appeared,  for  a  moment,  that  the  fears 

*  Instmttione  al  Vescovo  d'Aveni,  12  Apr.  1621 :  [This  is  no  tbm  i 
delays  or  for  oofert  attempts.]  Bucqiioi,  in  particiilAr,  was  oonaidwwd 
Rome  to  be  modi  too  delioerate:  [F^mpt  measures  would  he  t 
remedy  for  so  many  etils,  if  they  could  be  hoped  for  from  Count  Bnotni 
who  is  otherwise  a  valiant  captain.]  f  See  Appendix,  No.  96. 

t  Caraffi^  Raggnaglio  MS. :  [Ae  Catholk  parish  priests  were  drif 
to  despair  at  seeing  themselves  deprired  of  all  emolument  by  t 
Lutherans.]  But  the  printed  Commentarii  present  a  more  ostmsil 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  :  **  Quamdia  iOi  hsereibant,  tamdiu  edhae  sper 
bant  sectarii  S.  majestatem  ooncessurom  aliquando  Uberam  fiusnltatera 
(p.  130).  [As  long  as  they  persisted  (in  retaining  tbtir  places),  so  hs 
the  sectarians  hoped  that  his  majesty  would  grant  them  finee  powc 
(of  worship).]     See  Appendix,  No.  108. 
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[the  government  councillors  would  be  justified;  the  Elector  of 

~       ay  ianied  a  thieaiening  letter,  and  on  the  most  important 

I  AspbTed  extremdy  hostile  psiposaa    The  emperor 

OBca  told  the  anneio  that  mattert  had  heen  decided 

too  hartfly,  and  it  would  have  bem  better  to  wait  a 

fiiYOOiaUe  oppovtonity.*    The  meaui  fSor  maintaining 

eteadfitft  to  his  porpoee  were,  nerertheleaB,  weU 

i  and  used.     The  old  hiabop  of  Wonbnig  represented 

that  **  a  glorkms  emperor  ought  not  to  shrink  before 

,  and  it  woold  be  maoh  better  for  him  to  fall  into  the 

r  of  men  than  into  the  hands  of  the  liring  Ood."    The 

yielded,  and  Caraffii  had  the  farther  triumph  of 

^  tlie  Eleetor  of  Saxony  sobmit  to  the  banishment  of  the 

I  and  desirt  from  lus  opposition. 

aimer  tiie  way  was  prepared.    To  the  places  of 

iFMesteiit  pieaehers  snoeeeded  Dominiean,  Aagostine,  and 

frian,  for  as  yet  there  was  a  sensible  dearth  of 

dmy;  a  whole  colony  of  Fxaneiseans  arrived  from 

u    iSe  Jesoits  did  not  sa£for  themaelTes  to  be  vainly 

for;  when  diieetions  from  the  Propaganda  i4^peare<!, 

them  to  nndertake  the  duties  of  parish  priests,  it 

,^_i  fcond  ttat  (her  had  already  done  so.t 

And  BOW  the  only  question  that  oonld  remain  was^  whether 
it  fluriit  not  be  permitted  that  the  national  Utzaqnist  ritual 
AooM  be  at  least  partially  retained  in  the  forms  assigned  to  it 
Ij  the  oonncil  of  Basle.  The  government  conncil  and  the 
>  himself.  Prince  Lichtenstein,  'were  in  favour  of  its 
retained.^     They  permitted  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  be 


lUggtmiJSo:  [Hit  majutf  ihewed  lome  uneasiness,  and 
to  tett  me,  that  tibere  had  been  too  much  haste,  and  that  it 
e  been  better  to  drite  oat  those  preachers  at  some  more  oon- 
t  time,  as  after  the  confcntion  of  Ratisbon.  To  which  I  replied,  that 
Mi  ■mjfsty  had  perfaapa  erred  rather  by  aJowneas  than  haste;  for,  if  Saxony 
lad  eome  to  the  convention,  whkh  they  will  not  admit  that  he  intended, 
cwry  one  knows  that  he  woold  hare  required  from  his  majesty  permission 
kr  ma  Latheran  worship,  after  his  notions,  to  be  contimied  in  Prague  as 
ithsd  beftire  been.]  See  Appendix,  No.  108,  Section  3. 
j  t  Cordara,  Historia  Sodetatia  Jean,  tom.  tL  lib.  viL  p.  38. 
}  X  According  to  the  opinions  hitherto  prefaiHng,  in  Senkenberg,  for 
ennniife,  Fbrtaetsnng  der  Haberlinachen  Rrichshistorie,  bd.  xzv.  p.  156, 
Miek,  we  shoold  believe  the  contrary  of  liditenstein ;  this  would, 
KfotheleaB,  be  wrong,  as  is  manifest  from  Carafiu  The  mmcio,  on  the 
oontrary,  received  support  from  Flateii* 
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solemnized  onoe  more  with  boih  the  elements  on  Holj  Thon- 
daj,  in  the  jear  1622 ;  and  a  voice  was  alieadj  njdifited  among 
the  people,  inviting  that  this  ancient  usage  of  their  £ebthers 
should  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  their  privilege  should  not 
be  wrested  from  them.  But  bj  no  argument  could  the  nuncio  be 
prevailed  on  to  consent :  he  was  infleziblj  determined  to  main- 
tain all  the  views  of  the  Curia,  knowing  well  that 'the  emperor 
would  at  length  be  brought  to  approve  Ids  decision.  And  he 
did  in  fact  succeed  in  obtaining  fix>m  him  a  declaration  that  his 
temporal  government  had  not  the  right  to  interfere  in  religious 
affairs.  Mass  was  hereupon  everywhere  performed  in  the 
Roman  ritual  exdusivelj  in  Latin,  with  sprinkling  of  holy 
water  and  invocation  of  saints.  The  sacrament  under  both 
forms  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of;  those  who  ventured  to 
-defend  that  celebration  most  boldly,  were  thrown  into  prison  ; 
and  finally,  the  symbol  of  Utraquism,  the  great  chalice  with  the 
sword,  at  that  time  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Thein  church,  and 
which  it  was  thought  would  keep  alive  old  recollections,  was 
taken  down.  On  the  6th  of  July,  which  had  previously  always 
been  held  sacred  in  memory  of  John  Huss,  the  churches  were 
kept  carefully  closed. 

To  this  rigorous  enforcement  of  Romanist  dogmas  and 
usages,  the  government  lent  the  aid  of  political  measures.  A 
large  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  was  thrown 
by  confiscation  into  the  hands  of  Catholics,  and  the  aooui- 
sition  of  land  by  Protestants  was  rendered  almost  imposame.* 
The  council  was  changed  in  all  the  royal  cities ;  no  member 
would  have  been  tolerated  whose  Catholicism  was  in  the  slight- 
est degree  suspected ;  the  rebels  were  pardoned  on  the  instant 
of  their  conversion ;  but  the  refractory — ^those  who  could  not  be 
persuaded,  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
clergy — ^had  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses,  "  to  the  end," 
as  the  nuncio  declares  in  express  terms,  '^  that  their  vexations 
might  enlighten  their  under8tanding."t 

The  effect  produced  by  that  combined  application  of  force 

*  [With  regulations  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be  inscribed 
on  the  registers  of  the  kingdom :  a  measore  of  ineipressible  advantage  to 
the  reformation  during  all  that  period.] 

t  [To  the  end  that  their  troobles  should  give  them  feeling  and  under- 
standing,] the  same  thing  is  also  repeated  m  the  printed  work :  **  Cogni- 
tumque  fuit  solam  vexationem  poise  Bohemia  intdlectum  prsebere." 
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wmiitiiezpeeled,eTeiiiotlieafiiieio.    He  wis 

altbe  Bomben  mttendiiig  ihe  ehnrohaB  in  Pngne,  fre^ 

not  Ims  on  SundaT  momiiigs  than  from  two  to  thzee 

'  penoofl,  and  at  ueir  hnmHe,  devont,  and  to  all  out* 

iioe»  Obftliolio  deportment.    He  aooonnte  for  this 

tfaat  Catliolie  reooUeetions  had  never  been  wholly 

^  in  the  eonntiy)  as  might  be  seen  from  the  &ot  that 

t  avcalfae  eoneort  of  King  Fiederiek  had  not  been  permitted 

1^  la  fiiOYO  the  great  eroee  from  the  bridge :  the  real  caiue 

^  wa/fmaH&oaMj  wa%  that  PMeetant  eonyietions  never  had  in 

h  fcet  peaefaatod  the  maeeec  of  the  popnlation.    TheeonYeirions 

led  nniemittinglj ;  in  the  Tear  1624,  the  Jeenita  alone 

to  hareieoorered  azteen  thonnad  aonb  to  the  Catholio 

In  Tabor,  where  Protestantian  seemed  to  hafe  ez- 

dhrino  powewion,  flEtj  funHiee  paaeed  orer  to  the  Oatlu^c 

fhndi  at  EMter,  1622 ;  and  all  the  ronaining  part  of  the 

wpidataon  at  Easter  of  the  following  year.     In  oouree  of  time 

Bohemia  became  entirelj  Oatholic 

And  as  matters  nad  gone  in  Bohemia  so  did  they  now  pro* 
eeed  in  Morayia ;  the  end  was  indeed  attained  with  more 
frflOity  in  the  latter  oonntiy,  where  Cardinal  Dietriohetein, 
bog  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Olmutx  and  goTemor  of  the 
mmnee,  brought  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  to 
Imr  with  all  their  forces  combined  on  the  point  to  be  gained. 
There  was,  howeyer,  one  difficulty  peculiar  to  that  country  to 
k  oreroome.  The  nobles  would  not  permit  themsdyes  to  be 
dipriyed  of  the  Morayian  Brethren,  whose  seryioes,  whether 
ie  or  agricultural,  were  invaluable,  and  whose  settle* 
were  Sie  most  prosperous  districts  in  the  country.t 


^  CmJii :  [A  Cadiolic  print  of  great  abOitj  was  placed  there,  and 
dbiwaiJa  udmaoM  of  the  Jeaiiit  lathcn  were  le&t  thither.] 

t  R^ggaai^  di  Caraffit :  [Tbeae  being  conaidered  men  of  faidnstry 
ai  mtegiity,  were  employed  in  the  care  of  estates,  houses,  wine-cellars, 
ud  miDs,  besides  whidi  ther  were  excellent  worlanen  in  Tsrious  himdi- 
cnAs,  and,  becoming  rich,  tb/ej  oontribnted  a  large  part  of  their  gaina  to 
lbs  ndblea  of  the  pbioea  where  thej  dwelt ;  althoi^,  for  some  time  pre- 
fionalj,  thej  had  d^;iui  to  get  oormpted,  ambition  and  aTarice  creeping 
in  among  tiiem,  wUh  some  dq^ree  of  Inznrj  in  their  habtts  of  life. 
These  people  bsTe  continnallj  increased  in  Moravia ;  because,  in  addition 
to  thoae  whom  they  win  orer  to  join  them  in  the  pnnrince  and  places 
roDid,  they  maintain  a  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  Gennany,  inience 
tbere  flock  to  this  brotherhood  all  those  who  despair  of  gaining  a  lining 

yoiM  n.  p 
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Tliey  found  adrocaiee  eyea  in  tba  emperor^s  privy  c 
the  nvnoio  and  the  principle  he  repraeented  were  nevei 
yictprions  in  this  case  also :  nearly  fifty  thonaand  of  the 
yians  were  expatriated. 

In  the  district  ci  Glats,  the  Protestant  hannera  ha 
more  heen  led  to  Tictory  hy  the  yonng  Count  Thnxa,  1 
Poles  adyanced  in  aid  of  the  Imperialists ;  the  count 
ihcai  OTermatohedy  the  town  also  was  captured,  and  the 
lie  worship  restored  with  the  usual  severities.  Not  le 
sixty  preaohers  were  driven  firom  the  land ;  they  we 
lowed  hy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  people, 
property  instandy  was  confiscated.  The  mass  <^  Uie  | 
tion  returned  to  Catholicism.*  Undetr  these  circums 
the  often-repeated,  and  as  often  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
the  Catholic  fiuth  in  Austria  Proper,  was  once  more  re 
and  was  at  length  followed  by  decided  success,  t  Fii 
preachers  that  had  been  accused  of  rebeUion  were  ba 
and  then  all  Protestant  preachers  whatever.  Fumishe 
a  small  sum  for  their  journey,  the  unfortunate  people 
proceeded  up  the  Danube,  followed  by  the  taunting 
"  Where  now  is  your  strong  tower  ?  "  The  emperor  di 
explicitly  to  the  estates  of  the  country,  that  he  "  resei 
himself  and  his  posterity  the  absolute  and  undivided  pc 
disposing  all  things  that  regarded  religion."  In  October, 
a  commission  appeared,  by  which  a  certain  time  was  app 
and  within  this  period  all  were  required  to  profess  then 

for  themselTes  ;  there  come  to  them,  besides,  great  numbers  from 
and  the  Orisons,  poor  creatores  who  sufier  themselves  to  be  all^ 
that  name  of  **  firatemity,"  and  by  the  certainty  of  always  haying 
which  they  doubt  of  being  able  to  gain  at  home  and  by  their  own 
so  that,  at  times,  these  Blorarians  luiTe  amounted  to  100,000.] 

*  KSgler's  Cfaronik  yon  Gists,  i.  3,  92. 

t  This  had  been  tiie  first  thought  of  the  emperor,  eren  bei 
battle  of  Prsgue,  and  when  MazimiUan  first  entered  the  terri 
Upper  Austria.  He  enforced  on  the  latter  the  necessity  of  dii 
the  preachen  without  delay,  "  Hat  the  pipers  might  be  sent  av 
the  dance  ended."  His  letter  is  in  Breier's  Continuation  of 
Maximilian,  iy.  414.  In  the  year  1624,  the  Jesuits  got  the  uniye 
Vienna  completely  into  their  bands :  [The  emperor  incorporated  the 
with  the  uniyersity,  making  the  Jesuit  body  one  with  it,  and  g 
them  the  ftdlest  power  to  teach  the  polite  letters,  the  Latin,  Gre 
Hebrew  tongues,  philosophy,  and  theology.]  Monitum  ad  Statnt 
Yindob,  recentiora.    KoUar  Annal.  ii.  p.  282. 
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€{tIieCktholwSu«hortod0pixt£N«itiia]a^    To  the  nobles 
only  WM  ft  eerlaiii  degiee  ot  indnlgenee  dwim,  and  that  bat 
fw  ftslMNritiiiie. 
In  HngHj  ttoa  Tiolant  pvooBediiiga  wwe  noi  poanUe^ 


thai  twiimlij  waeahoooamiewdL  AdumaewafneTer- 
hioa^  alwat  heie  ahn^  bj  tiie  Ibxoe  of  eventfl,  the 
inroar  of  goranoMnt^  and  abore  all  bj  the  ezettMma  id  the 
AsbUmIh^  FtaBwqr.  Hue  prolato  waa  gifted  irith  eztra- 
'  talent  aa  ft  writer  of  the  mother  tongue :  hie  book, 
**KalaaV*  fan  of  mint  and  leaning,  war  &and  hj 
jam  to  be  ineMCOile.  He  war  endoired  with  the 
^  ef  eiefoeaee  abo^  and  ii  «id  to  hs?e  peisaaded  no  Ie« 
I  to  algniePhiteelantifln  bjluB  own  ponooal 
«i  aneh  ae  Ziin^  Foigae%  Eidady,  BahMM, 
J,  and  Adam  Inane  an  feond  among  them; 
OamilAdamZrin^  alone  expelled  twentj-  Pioteetuit  paetor% 
and  plaeed  Gathdic  priests  in  their  stead.  Under  these  infln- 
oioes  the  politioal  afhin  of  Hnngazy  also  took  an  altered 
finetion.  At  the  diet  of  1625^  the  Oatholb  and  Austrian 
lartf  bad  the  majority.  One  of  the  eonyerted  nobles,  an 
ErtabaajT)  whom  the  eonrt  desired  to  see  appointed,  was 
Boannatod  palatine. 

But  we  mnst  here  at  onee  remark  the  difbienoe  existing 
betweett  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  conyeraions  in  Hnnguy  were  rery  mooh  more  Tolantaiy 
then  they  had  been  in  other  portions  of  the  em|nxe.  The 
Bsgnates  lesigned  no  one  of  their  rights  by  eoi^rming  to 
Orthdieiam ;  they  may  rather  be  said  to  have  aeqnired  in- 
cnased  pririleffes.  In  the  Aostrita  Bohemian  territories,  on 
the  eontrary,  the  entin  foroe  of  the  Estate^  their  energy,  and 
their  independeneei,  had  aD  been  thrown  into  the  forms  of  Pro- 
tfsNmtism.  Their  eonyersion  was  eompdboi^,  if  not  in  each 
iafiyidnal  ease,  ^  eertainly  as  a  whole  ;  witii  the  reinstate- 
aent  of  OUhdicism,  the  unlimited  and  absointe  power  of  the 
goyemment  was  established  there  also. 

•  Hodoegu,  Igudgn  yoMi  KiJm».    1Mb.  1613, 16tt» 
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§  4.  The  JBmpir&^Trans/er  of  the  EUetoraU. 

We  know  that  the  progress  of  Catholic  restoratioii  in  6er. 
many  was  mnch  more  decided  than  in  the  hereditary  domi. 
nions  of  Austria.  The  recent  events  had,  nevertheless,  an 
immeasurable  effect  even  there. 

The  counter-reformation  at  once  received  an  increased  im 
petus,  and  found  a  new  field  of  action. 

When  Maximilian  had  taken  possession  of  the  Upper  PsIa- 
tinate,  he  permitted  no  time  to  be  lost  before  changing  its 
religion.  He  divided  the  country  into  twenty  stations,  in 
which  fifty  Jesuits  immediately  commenced  their  labours.  Tbe 
churehes  were  transferred  to  them  by  force.  The  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  worship  was  universaUy  prohibited,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becaipe  probable  that  the  country  would  continue 
annexed  to  Bavaria,  did  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
increase  towards  the  Catholic  religion.* 

Even  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  regarded  by  the  oon- 

Suerors  as  entirely  their  own.  Maximilian  even  presented 
tie  library  of  Heidelberg  to  the  pope.t 
Nay,  the  conquest  ha^  not  yet  been  attempted,  to  sa/  a 
word  in  passing  on  this  subject,  when  the  pope  requested  that 
gift  (torn  the  duke  by  means  of  his  nuncio  at  Cologne,  Hon- 
torio ;  and  Maximilian  promised  it  with  his  usual  alacrity.  At 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Heidelberg,  the  nuncio 
availed  himself  of  the  right  thus  obtained.  He  had  been  told 
that  the  MSS.  more  particularly,  were  of  inestimable  value, 
and  forwarded  an  especial  request  to  Tilly  that  they  might  be 
protected  from  injury  at  the  plunder  of  the  city.J:  The  pope 
then  commissioned  Doctor  Leone  Allacci,  scriptor  of  the  Vati- 
can, to  proceed  at  once  to  Germany  and  take  the  books  into  his 
possession.  Gregory  XY .  considered  this  affair  as  a  matter  of 
YQTj  high  consequence  :  he  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  of  his  pontificate,  and  one  that  must  needs 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  sciences  as  well  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Chureh  and  honour  of  the  Holy  See.     It  would  also  be 

*  Kropff,  Historia  Societatifl  Jesu  in  Oermania  superiori,  torn.  b. 
p.  271.  t  See  Appendix,  No.  101. 

X  Relatione  di  M'.  Montorio  ritornato  nonzio  di  Cobmia,  1684.  Hie 
paiiage  ii  giyen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  109. 
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foiyi^orioos  to  the  BftTamn  name*  lie  affimied,  that  00  pre- 
(30118  ft  boo^  ahonld  be  pxeeerved  as  an  eternal  remembranoe 
n  the  woriaa  mat  theatre— Rome.* 

Here  abo  ue  duke  diaplajed  hie  inde&tigable  aeal  for 
icferm.  He  greatly  exceeded  eren  the  Spaniaida^  who  were 
jet  moat  certainly  not  indifbrmt  to  Qiahoticiam,t  The 
naeio  waa  ennqitiired  at  the  aiflht  of  maaa  pexfenned  and 
eoDTeraiona  tdcing  place  in  HeideUbeig,  ^*  whence  the  role  and 
|ude  of  Galvinim,  the  notoriona  catediiflm,  had  proceeded." 

The  Elector  Schweikard  was,  meanwhile^  refomunff  the 
Bmgdamn^  of  which  he  had  taken  j^ooaearion.  The  Mar- 
flaTo  Wilbelm  was  poraning  a  similar  coone  in  Upper 
Baden,  aa  be  had  expressly  promised  the  nnndo,  Caraffis  to 
do}  in  the  event  of  its  being  adyadged  to  him,  as  it  now  was 
after  lomt  litigation,  although  his  origin,  &r  from  bemg  eqnal 
to  so  luga  a  daim,  was  scareely  Intimate. 

Eren  in  coontries  not  immediately  affected  by  the  political 
erents  of  the  period,  the  former  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism  were  oontinned  with  renewed  zeaL  In  Bambeig,§ 
in  Fnlda,  on  the  Eichsfeld,  and  in  Paderbom,  where  Cathoucs 
had  been  twice  i4>pointed  in  succession  to  the  episoonal  see, 
these  efforts  were  most  sncceesfol ;  bat  more  particnlarly  so  in 
the  see  of  Monster,  where  Meppen,  Yechta,  Halteren,  and 
many  other  districts,  were  rendered  wholly  Catholic  in  the 
year  1624.  Archbishop  Ferdinand  established  missions  in 
neariy  all  the  towns,  and  foonded  a  Jesuits'  college  in  Coes- 
feld,j|   ^^for  the  revival  and  recoveiy  of  the  most  ancient 

*  [That  fo  predoQi  a  tpoQ  and  fo  noble  a  trophy  ihoiild  be  prefenred 
m  WL  perpetual  memorial  in  tbia  tbeatre  of  tbe  world.]— Inftmttioiie  al 
I)ottDfe  Leon  Allatio  per  andare  fai  Germaiiia  per  U  UbrerU  del  Pfelatbio. 
In  tbe  Appendix  we  will  examine  its  antbenticitj.    See  No.  101. 

t  Montorio :  [Even  in  tbe  coontriea  occapied  bj  tbe  Spaniarda  tbey 
do  not  proceed  to  tbe  conTcnion  of  tbe  people  witb  tbe  fenronr  ihewn  by 
tbe  Dnke  of  BaTaria  fai  tbote  be  occapies.] 

t  Caraffa,  Germania  restaorata,  p.  129. 

(  Farticnlarly  by  Jobn  George  Fncba  Ton  Dombeim,  by  wbom  tw^ity- 
tbree  knigbta'  pariabes  were  regained  to  Catholicism.— Jack,  Geacbicbte 
von  Bamberg,  li.  120. 

11  A  letter  from  one  of  bia  awitanta,  Job.  Dracbter,  dean  of  Dulmeot 
baa  a  pecnliarly  strange  sound :  [I  baye  been  unwilling  to  refer  to  your 
illustnous  lordabip  any  great  number  of  tbese  brainless  sbeep,  and  have 
laboured,  up  to  tbe  present  time,  ratber  myself  to  drire  tbe  wbole  flock  in 
tbeir  panic  and  perplexity  towards  tbe  right  fold,  into  which  Baltbasar 
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Catholic  religion,  by  many  treated  with  indifference.'*  Eren 
np  to  Halbenrtadt  and  Magdeberg  we  find  Jesuit  minnonariee. 
In  Altona  thej  seated  theniBelTeB  for  a  certain  time  to  learn 
the  langoage,  intending  then  to  proceed  from  that  place  to 
Denmark  imd  Norway. 

We  see  with  how  yiolent  a  conrae  the  doctrines  of  Catholi- 
cism were  poured  &om  Upper  into  Lower  Gennany,  horn  the 
south  to  tl^  north.  Meanwhile  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
a  new  position  for  still  more  effeotoally  interposing  in  the 
general  afiairs  of  the  empire. 

Ferdinand  II.  had  promised  MaTJmilian  of  Bayaria,  on  the 
condasion  of  their  alliaaoe,  that  in  the  erent  of  success  he 
would  make  over  the  Palatine  electorate  to  the  duke.* 

The  principal  connderation  by  which  the  Catholic  party 
were  influenced  on  this  occasion,  and  the  light  in  which  they 
viewed  this  transfer,  cannot  possibly  be  questioned.  The 
majority  possessed  by  that  party  in  the  council  of  princes,  had 
been  hitherto  counterbalanced  by  the  equality  of  yotes  which 
the  Protestants  held  in  the  electoral  college ;  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Palatinate,  this  restrunt  would  be  done  away  with  for 
eyer.t 

The  papal  court  had  from  time  immemorial  been  closely 
allied  with  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on  this  occasion  Pope 
Gregory  made  the  interests  of  Maximilian  most  completely 
his  own. 

He  caused  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  earnestly  exhorted  by 
the  very  first  nuncio  whom  he  sent  into  that  country,  to  do  his 
beet  for  the  destruction  of  the  Count  Palatine,  and  thus  con- 
tribute towards  the  transference  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  reminding  him  that  this  transfer  must  secure  the 

Bilderbeck  and  Cafptr  Karl  hsfe  already  made  a  le^  with  doted  feet, 
and  haye  jnmped  in.]  Compere  the  documents  in  Niesert  generality 
Munstendie  Urtamdennammlnng,  i.  p.  402. 

*  Letter  of  the  emperor  to  Baltaaar  di  Znniga,  15  Oct  1621,  printed 
by  Sattler,  Wiirtembuig  Geschichte,  ▼!.  p.  162. 

t  Instmttione  a  M'.  Sacdietti,  nvntio  in  Spagna,  describes  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate  to  its  rightfol  owner,  as  [an  irreparable  diminution 
of  the  credit  of  the  late  achievements,  and  loss  to  the  Catholic  church ;  tf 
the  pope  should  accede  to  this  resolution,  it  would  be  to  the  unspeakable 
injury  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  empire,  ^iHuch  has  longed  for  so 
many  a  year  to  haye  the  fourth  election  also  in  the  interest  of  tiie  blood 
of  Austria,  without  being  able  to  devise  any  poaslbiUty  of  bringing 
it  about.] 
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im|)oriai  crown  to  the  Catholics  for  ever.*  The  Spaniards  wero 
not  eaaily  persuaded  to  enter  into  these  views.  They  wero 
engaged  in  the  most  important  negotiations  with  the  king  of 
Ei^knd,  tod  sampled  to  ofilmd  him  in  the  person  of  his  eon- 
in-AW,  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick,  to  whom  the  electorate 
•0  udispiitablj  belonged.  Bnt  so  mndi  the  more  nalous  was 
F^  Grsgory.  He  was  not  satLafied  with  the  serrices  of  the 
Bucio  only,  and  in  the  year  1622  we  find  a  Capnchin  of  great 
address — a  certain  Brouier  Hyacinth,  who  was  greatly  con- 
fided in  by  MaTimilian,  despatched  with  a  qwoial  mission 
from  the  papal  court  to  that  of  Spain.t  The  subject  was  then 
entered  on  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  ail  that  could  be 
giined  from  the  king  was  a  remark  that  he  would  rather  see 
tie  electorate  in  the  house  of  Bavaria  than  in  his  own.  But 
this  sufficed  to  Brother  Hyacinth.  With  this  dedaiation  he 
Lastened  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it,  to  remove 
whatever  samples  the  emperor  might  entertain,  in  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  Spain.  He  was  tl^re  assisted  by  the  wonted 
ipBufflice  of  the  nundo^  Garafia ;  nay,  the  pope  himself  came 
to  his  aid  by  a  iqpecial  letter.  ^  Behold,"  exclaimed  the  pon- 
tiil^  to  the  emperor,  in  that  letter,  ^  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
Qfeaed ;  the  heavenly  hosts  urge  thee  on  to  win  so  great  a 
glory ;  they  will  fight  for  thee  in  thy  camp."  The  emperor 
was  besides  influenced  by  a  very  singular  consideration,  and 
one  by  which  he  is  strikingly  chaiacterixed.  He  had  long 
thought  of  this  transfer,  and  had  expressed  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  a  letter  that  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  been  published  by  them.  The  emperor  felt  him- 
self to  be  in  a  measure  bound  by  this  circumstance :  he  thought 
it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his  imperial  dignity  that  he 
should  adhere  to  the  purpose  he  had  formed,  once  its  existence 
had  become  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  transfer  at  the  next  electoral  diet.^ 

The  only  question  now  remaining  was,  whether  the  princes 
of  the  empire  would  also  agree  to  this  arrangement     The 

*  Instnittioiie  a  MonaF.  Sangro  :  he  ii  enjoiiMd  [to  hiftigate  and  en. 
courage  his  nujeaty,  that  he  by  no  means  permit  the  Palatine  erer  to  rUc 
again  ;  so  that  the  electorate  being  in  Catholic  hands,  the  empire  may  be 
lor  ever  seenred  to  iht  Catholics.]     See  Appendix,  No.  97. 

t  KberenhiUer,  ix.  p.  1766. 

X  Caraflfa,  Germania  restaurata,  p.  120 
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deeiaion  mainly  depended  on  Schwdkard,  of  HaTenoe^  and 
that  cautious  prince,  at  least  according  to  the  nuncio  Moa» 
torio,  was  in  the  first  instance  adverse  to  the  measure.  He  ti 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  war  would  be  renewed  in  con- 
sequence, and  rage  with  more  violence  than  before ;  that  more- 
over, if  a  change  must  of  necessity  take  place,  the  Count 
P&latine  of  Neuberg,  had  the  more  obvious  right,  and  conld 
not  possibly  be  passed  over.  The  nundo  does  not  inform  ns 
by  what  means  he  at  length  persuaded  the  prince.  ^  In  the 
four  or  five  days  " — ^these  are  his  words — ^  that  I  passed  with 
him  at  Aschaffenburg,  I  obtained  from  him  the  decision 
desired."  All  we  can  perceive  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  most  j 
strenuous  assistance  was  promised  on  the  pope's  part,  should  ] 
the  war  break  out  anew.  j 

It  is  certain  that  this  acquiescence  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hayence  was  decisive  of  the  matter.  His  two  Rhenish  col- 
leagues adopted  his  opinion.  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  measure  ;  for  though  Saxony  was  per- 
suaded in  like  manner  by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  this 
was  not  till  a  later  period,*  and  the  Spanish  ambanador  now 
dedared  himself  adverse  to  it  in  express  terms.t  Yet,  in 
despite  of  this  opposition,  the  emperor  proceeded  steadily  foi^ 
wards;  on  the  25th  of  February,  1623,  he  transferred  the 
electorate  to  his  victorious  ally.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fint 
instance  it  was  declared  to  be  a  personal  possesdon  only,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Palatine  heirs  and  agnates  were  reserved 
to  them  unimpaired  for  the  future. 

The  advantage  gained  was,  meanwhile,  incalculable,  even 
with  this  condition.  Above  all,  the  Romanists  had  seemed  ihd 
preponderance  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  empire,  whose 
assent  now  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  every  'new  resolution  in 
favour  of  Catholicism. 

Maximilian  clearly  saw  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  Pope 
Gregory  in  this  affair.  ^'  Your  holiness,"  he  writes  to  him, 
''  has  not  only  forwarded  the  matter,  but  by  your  admonitions, 

*  Montorio  calls  Schwdkard  [the  sole  cause  of  the  change  in  Saxony's 
opinion,  whereby  he  was  brought  to  agree  with  the  emperor  in  the  natter 
of  the  transfer.]     See  Appendiz,  No.  109. 

t  Sec  Oftate's  declaration  and  the  vehement  letter  of  Lndofido  against 
festoring  the  electorate  to  a  blaspheming  Calyimsti  in  Khevmhilkr.  x. 
67,  68. 
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mr  aatliority,  and  your  msIohb  exertions,  yon  haye  directly 
MOBipliBlied  it  It  18  to  tlie  fikvoar  and  the  rigilance  of  your 
Jbk&m  tbat  it  most  abeolntdy  and  entirely  be  attribnted." 
^  Thy  letter,  O  son,"  replied  Qregonr  AY.,  '<  has  filled  our 
■east  with  a  stream  of  delight,  ^tenil  as  hearenly  manna. 
Lt  length  may  the  daughter  of  Zion  shake  the  ashes  from  her 
aad,  and  plothe  herself  in  the  garments  of  festivity."* 


§  5.  France, 

And  now,  at  this  same  moment,  the  great  change  in  Pro- 
MHit  a&izs  commenced  in  France. 

If  we  inquire  to  what  cause  the  severe  losses  suffered  by  the 
?rotestant  £uth  in  the  year  1621  are  to  be  attributed,  we 
ind  them  principally  due  to  the  dissensions  existing  in  the 
futy,  and  to  the  apostasy  of  the  nobles.  It  may  rerj  pos- 
nbly  hare  happened  that  this  last  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
poUioan  tendencies  at  that  time  made  manifest  in  the  Pro- 
Mant  body,  and  which,  referring  to  municipal  rights  as  well 
M  to  theological  opinions,  were  un&yourable  to  the  influence 
of  the  nobility,  llie  nobles  may  have  found  it  more  advan- 
tigeons  to  attach  themselves  to  the  king  and  court,  than  to 
tdkr  themselves  to  be  governed  by  preachers  and  burgomasters. 
Certain  it  is,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1621,  the  fortresses  held 
!)y  Protestants  were  delivered  up  by  their  governors  as  if  in 
smnlation  one  of  another ;  each  seemed  to  think  only  of  how 
le  should  secure  the  best  conditions  and  highest  reward  for 
umaelf.  These  things  were  repeated  in  the  year  1622.  La 
Poroe  and  Chatillon  received  the  batons  of  marshals  on  de- 
ftrting  their  brethren  in  the  faith ;   the  aged  Lesdigui^res 

^  Gianti,  Vita  di  LudoTifio  Ladoriai,  ascribes  the  merit  principally  to 
the  nepbew  :  [Many  letters  were  written  by  his  holiness  and  the  cardinal, 
even  with  their  own  hands,  full  of  ardour,  and  most  proper  to  persuade 
the  emperor ;  and,  besides  that,  M'.  Verospi,  auditor  of  the  Kota,  was 
lent  about  that  matter,  and  after  him.  Father  Giadnto  of  CasaLe,  a 
Capuchin.]  By  these  persons  the  emperor  was  told  [that  the  vicar  of 
riurist,  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  himself,  implored  and  conjured  him, 
even  with  tears,  and  promised  him,  in  return  for  his  assent,  eternal 
felicity  and  tie  security  of  his  salvation.]     See  Appendix,  No«  95. 
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became  a  Catholic^*  and  even  commanded  a  dirkion  agu] 
the  Protestants :  this  example  induced  many  others  to  dyj< 
their  belief.  Under  these  ciroamstaiices»  the  peace  condiid 
in  1622  could  be  obtained  only  on  this  most  nn£ftyoaia] 
terms;  nay,  there  was  not  eyea  ground  fat  hope  that  its  oc 
ditionsy  hard  as  they  were,  would  be  falfilled-t  At  an  earl 
period,  and  when  the  Protestants  were  powerful,  the  king  h 
often  disregarded  and  violated  his  treaties  with  them ;  wac 
probable  that  he  would  obserre  them  more  scrupulously  n< 
when  they  had  lost  their  power  ?  Accordingly,  all  that  i 
peace  was  to  secure  the  Protestants  from  suffering,  was  i 
flicted  on  them,  in  despite  of  its  proyisions  and  promises.  T 
Protestant  worship  was  in  many  places  directly  imped< 
The  reformed  were  forbidden  to  sing  their  psalms  in  < 
streets  or  in  their  shops.  Their  rights  in  the  uniyersitiee  wf 
restricted,  j:  '  Fort  Louis,  which,  according  to  the  treaty 
peace,  should  haye  been  rased  to  the  ground,  was  on  t 
contrary  maintained;  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  i 
choice  of  magistrates  for  Protestant  oities  to  the  king  ;§  a 
on  the  17th  April,  1622,  a  decree  was  issued  appointing 
commissary  who  should  be  present  in  all  assemblies  of  F^ 
testants.  Afiter  these  great  inroads  on  their  ancient  priyil^ 
had  once  been  endured,  the  goyemment  proceeded  to  inter£ 
in  matters  purely  ecdesiastical ;  the  Huguenots  were  p: 
vented  by  the  oommianaries  from  adopting  the  decrees  of  i 
Synod  of  Dort 

They  no  longer  possessed  a  shadow  of  independenoe.  ^ 
could  no  more  oppose  any  steadfast  or  effectual  resistan 
Conversions  proceeded  throughout  the  whole  of  their  territori 

All  Poitou  and  Languedoc  were  filled  with  the  missions 
the  Capuchins.  II  The  Jesuits  who  had  formed  new  establii 
ments  in  Aiz,  Lyons,  Pan,  and  many  other  places,  made  i 
most  eztnuffdinuy  progress  both  in  the  cities  and  through  i 

*  See  M^oires  de  Deageant,  p.  190,  and  many  other  places, 
yaloable  remarks  in  respect  to  this  conversion. 

t  listo  des  centilhommes  de  la  reUcion  r^nits  an  roi,  in  Malin^ 
Histoire  des  &mier8  troubles  arriTM  en  France  (p.  f89).  £ 
Rohan  came  to  terms  ;  but  these,  as  given  in  the  Mercore  de  Fhuice, 
p.  845,  are,  nnhappUf .  not  authentic. 

t  Bcnoist,  ii.  419. 

%  Rohan,  M^.  i.  3.  , 

JJ  Iiutnttiont  all'  ArciTescoTO  di  Damiata,  MS.  See  Appendix,  No.  1 
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TlMir  Fnteniitief  of  the  Yiigin  attracted  amremii 
gained  the  utmost  mpeet  and  i^ppEohation  by  tiie 
dd  bestowed  on  the  wounded  donng  the  laat  war.* 
nciiwana  aleo  dietmgauhed  themeelTes;  aefbrez- 
Onr  YiDele  of  Bapdeanx,  of  whom  lliings  well- 
liUe  aie  idated.  After  hamBg  bronglit  the  whole 
ix  orer  to  hb  own  creed,  he  is  mid  to  have  con- 
in  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  same  wiio 
id  the  first  Piotestant  preacher  6om  the  hands  of 
1  had  oondneted  him  into  Foix.  The  Protestant 
I  torn  down,  and  ^e  trimnphant  firfhera  caneed  the 
readier  to  be  followed  by  a  tnmqMtsr  ham.  town  to 

k  of  conTersion,  in  short,  prooeeded  with  irreristiUe 
I  and  low  woe  alike  snigeeted  to  the  preralling 
even  the  learned  relinqoidied  their  cxeed.  On 
a  particular  effect  was  produced  by  the  aiffument 
ing  that  the  ancient  church,  eren  belore  the  Uouncil 
id  permitted  the  inrocation  of  saints,  had  offered 
>  ihb  souls  of  the  departed,  had  established  a  hie- 
1  was  in  many  other  respects  in  perfect  acoordanee 
die  usages. 

e  still  ^e  reports  of  certain  bishops  remaining,  from 
gather  the  relatiye  numbers  of  each  confession  as 
r  these  circumstances.  In  the  diocese  of  Poitiers, 
ahabitants  of  some  towns  were  Protestant ;  as  for 
hose  of  Luaignan  and  St  Maizant  In  others  as 
'  and  Norti,  a  third;  in  Loudun  a  fourth;  in  Poitiers 
mtieth  only,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  in  the 
icts.^  In  all  matters  relatbg  to  conversions,  the 
ire  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  papal  see; 
reports  of  what  had  been  done,  and  expressed  their 
rdated  to  future  proceedings.  The  nuncio wasthen 
»  present  the  requests  or  suggestions  of  these  pre- 
3  king,  supporting  them  with  all  his  influenee.  The 
^uently  entered  into  very  minute  details.  Tlie 
rienne,  for  example,  has  found  that  the  missionaries 

I,  HUtoria  SocieUtis  Jesu,  yii.  95,  118.      See  Appendix, 

ne  Catholique,  inserted  in  the  Menmre  Fran9ois,  yiii.  489. 
ne  del  Yescovo  di  Poitiers,  1623,  MS. 
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are  especially  impeded  and  restrained  hy  a  certain  preacher 
St  Marcellin,  who  has  proved  himaelf  ancononerable,  and 
nuncio  is  required  to  press  the  necessity  for  hia  removal  oa 
court  The  bishop  of  St  Malo  claims  the  help  of  the  nvi 
bewailing  that  at  a  certain  castle  of  his  diooese  they  wiH 
dure  no  mtroduction  of  the  Catholic  won^ip.  The  bishop 
Xaintes  requests  him  to  forward  a  clever  converter  wka 
pointed  out  by  name.  And  on  the  port  of  the  nundo 
bishops  are  sometimes  enjoined  to  specify  the  caoses  of  a 
impediments  as  they  meet  with,  and  to  state  explicitly  i 
they  think  might  be  done  for  their  removal,  to  the  end  ( 
the  nuncio  may  represent  the  matter  effectually  to  the  kii 
The  most  intimate  union  was  maintained  bettireen  iS 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  Propaganda,  which,  as 
have  remarked,  was  perhaps  most  efficiently  active  doriif  < 
earliest  years;  and  these  were  again  in  continual  commu 
with  the  pontiff  himself ;  earnest  zeal  and  a  vigorous 
following  in  the  train  of  military  soccesses ;  a  deddad  ^ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  who  sees  its  own  poii& 
interests  promoted  by  the  religions  changes.  All  th 
things  account  for  the  &ot,  that  this  was  the  period  when 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  France  was  ~ 
accomplished. 


*  Instrottione  all'  Ardyescovo  di  Damiata;  a  uDgle 
suffice :    [From  the  report  of  the  bishop  of  Candon,  it  ajppean 
he  has  established  a  mission  of  Jesuits  in  his  district  of  Neaoo,  «h( 
there  are  many  heretics ;  but  they  must  labour  in  vain,  vnleas  the  V 
send  effectual  orders  from  the  temporal  power ;  it  were  well  yon  wraH 
that  bishop,  desiring  him  to  state  the  things  he  desires  hit  nujeity  toll 
for  this  he  does  not  specify  in  his  report.     From  the  bishop  of  St  lU 
we  hear,  that  in  a  castle  and  hamlet  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Monmi 
Calvinism  only  is  allowed  to  be  preached  ;  wherefore  it  would  be  goodj 
remind  his  majesty  of  removing  the  preachers,  that  the  bidBop's  wk 
sionaries  may  labour  to  some  purpose ;  the  castle  and  hamlflt  tie  ■ 
named,  and  you  might  write  to  the  bishop  respecting  this.    Hie  bilk 
of  Moutpellier  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  spiritual  labourers,  and  as  ti 
people  listen  willingly  to  the  Capuchins,  it  would  be  well  to  proeuis 
mission  of  those  fathers.]     See  Appendix,  No.  106. 
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§  6.  The  United  Netherhndi. 

B  these  adranoes  of  Gatholiciem  confined  to  rach 
}  had  Catholic  goveniments ;  thej  became  obrious 
r  point  ci  time  under  Plroteetant  rnlen  i^. 
n^ciently  amaaed,  when  we  read  in  BentiToglio» 
a  those  reiy  sides  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
ain  had  been  so  long  and  so  magnanimously  with- 
ly  from  religions  motiyes ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
milies  had  again  become  Catholic*  Bat  onr  asto- 
s  increased,  when  we  learn,  from  a  reiy  circnm- 
•ort  of  the  year  1622,  the  great  progress  of  Oatho- 
er  drcnmstances  altogether  nn&Yoniable.  The 
e  persecuted  and  expelled;  yet  their  numbers  in- 
[n  the  year  1592,  the  first  Jesuit  arrired  in  the 
Is;  in  the  year  1622,  the  order  had  twenty-two 
n  that  country.  New  bbourers  were  constantly 
from  the  colleges  of  Coloffue  and  LouTain ;  and 
'  1622,  there  were  two  hun&ed  and  twenty  secular 
ployed  in  the  provinces ;  that  number  not  b^  any 
icing  to  the  necessitieB  of  the  time.  Accordmg  to 
in  question,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  diocese 
t  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  in 
I  of  Haarlem,  to  which  Amsterdam  Mlonged,  it  was 
led  thousand;  Leuwarden  had  fifteen  thousand; 
,  twenty  thousand ;  and  Deventer,  sixty  thousand 
The  apostolic  ricar,  who  was  at  that  time  de* 
y  the  papal  see  to  Deventer,  administered  confirms^ 
reive  thousand  persons,  in  three  towns  and  a  few 
The  numbers  may,  perhaps,  be  much  exag^eiated 
K>rt ;  but  we  see  clearly,  ^at  in  that  pre-emmently 
.  country  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  Catho- 
bs.  Even  those  bishops  that  Phihp  II.  had  attempted 
ih  there  had  from  that  time  been  acknowledged 
tholic8.t     And  this  was  a  condition  of  things,  by 

ne  delle  prorincie  ublndientiy  parts  ii.  c.  iL,  where  tiie  etate 
a  HolUnd  ii  the  inbject  of  diflcoarion. 

ndium  ttatns  in  quo  nunc  est  religio  Cetholice  in  Holandia  et 
8  Belgii  prorinciii,  2  Dec.  1622,  '*  his  non  obetantibiis,  Uus 
ie  creidt  Cotholicomm  nomenis,  pnesertim  aooedente  <" 
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whicli  the  Spaniards  were  yeiy  probably  indted  and 
lagod  to  renew  ibe  war. 


§  7.  Rdaiiani  of  OmtAoHeiim  mik  BnglmU 

More  peaoefal  proflpeofcs  bad,  meanwbile,  pieeentad 
selres  in  England.  Tbe  aon  of  Mary  Stuart  imi 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  in  hii  own  person,  and  now  di 
a  more  decided  disposition  to  a  closer  approximation  n 
Catholic  powers. 

Even  before  James  I.  had  ascended  tbe  Engiisb 
dement  YIII.  eaosed  it  to  be  intimated  to  him,  ti 
prayed  for  him,  as  the  son  of  so  rirtaons  a  mother ; 
desired  for  him  all  kinds  of  prosperity,  temporal  and  ^ 
and  trusted  yet  to  see  him  a  Catholic."  His  accessioi 
throne  of  England  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with 
prayers  and  processions. 

To  these  adrances  James  could  not  have  dared  t 
any  corresponding  retnm,  had  he  been  even  disposed  t< 
bnt  he  snfiered  Parry,  his  ambassador  in  France, 
confidential  relations  with  Bubalis,  the  papal  nuncio 
court  The  nuncio  displayed  a  letter  from  Cardina 
brandino,  the  pope's  nephew,  wherein  the  latter  exh< 
English  Catholics  to  obey  King  James,  as  their  natn: 
and  sorereign ;  nay,  they  were  admonished  even  to  ] 
him.  This  was  replied  to,  on  the  part  of  Parry,  bj 
struction  from  James  I.,  in  which  that  monarch  prom 
snffer  peaceable  Catholics  to  lire  quietly,  and  with< 
imposition  of  any  burthens.* 

The  mass  was,  in  fact,  now  again  performed  openl} 
north  of  England;  and  the  Puritans  complained  tb 
thousand  Englishmen  had,  in  a  very  short  time,  been 
to  join  the  Catholics.     To  this  James  is  reported  to  h 

none  hKreticonun  inter  se.''  [Notwithstanding  these  things,  pi 
God,  the  nnmber  of  Catholics  daily  increases,  the  diasensioni 
heretics,  among  themsdTes,  most  especiallf  aiding.] 

*  Brere  Relatione  di  qnanto  si  h  trattato  tra  S.  S**.  ed  il  re  d 
terria,  MS.  Rome.  [A  brief  report  of  the  matters  treated  of  be^ 
holiness  and  the  king  of  England.] 
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HBed,  ^'tlist  ibaj  might,  on  tlic&r  ptrt^  convert  an  equal 
Snber  of  Spamatdt  and  ItaliaDs.* 

Tlieee  £aToanUe  remits  may  have  indaeed  the  Catholics  to 
i  their  hopes  too  hidi ;  thus,  when  the  king  persisted  in 
ring  to  the  side  of  ueir  opponents;  when  the  former  acts 
tpaifiHDeiit  were  again  earned  into  ^ect,  and  new  perseca- 
'm  ensoed ;  their  exasperation  hecame  intense,  in  proportion 
i  llMBfe  dia^pointment ;  nntil  at  length  it  found  a  fearful 
on  in  ue  Omnpowder  Plot. 
that  time  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
n  on  the  part  of  the  king.  7%e  most  rigorous  laws 
instantly  enacted  aod  enforced ;  domidliary  visits  w^ re 
\  with  fines  and  imprisonment  The  priests,  and  above 
Jesoit%  were  banished  and  penecnted.  It  was 
ht  needful  to  lestrain  enemies  so  daring  with  the  most 
DO  severity. 
But,  in  private  conversation,  the  king  was  found  to  be 
li  more  placable.  To  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
i  whom  he  once  received  a  yisit,  not  without  the  know- 
dge  of  Pope  Paul  Y.,  James  deckied  in  direct  terms  that, 
*  all,  there  was  but  very  slight  difference  between  the  two 
nsions ;  that  it  was  true  he  thought  his  own  the  best, 
!  held  it,  not  from  policy  of  state,  but  from  conviction ;  yet 
;  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  hear  what  others  thought,  aud 
e  it  would  be  altogether  too  difficult  to  convene  a  council, 
»  would  Tery  gladly  see  a  convention  of  learned  men,  for  the 
fttipcMW  of  attempting  a  reconciliation.  He  added,  that  if  the 
fope  would  make  but  one  step  in  advance,  he  on  his  part 
Would  make  four  to  meet  him.  He  also  acknowledged  the 
tathority  of  the  lathers.  Augustine  had  more  weight  in  his 
opinion  than  Luther ;  and  he  valued  St.  Bernard  more  than 
Qdrin.  Nay,  he  saw  in  the  church  of  Rome,  even  as  she 
maw  wasi,  tiie  true  church, — the  mother  of  iJl  otlicrs;  he 
Ifcoaght  only  that  she  required  a  purification.  One  thing  he 
wmild  confess  to  him,  a  friend  and  cousin,  though  he  would 
not  eay  so  much  to  a  papal  nuncio,  namely,  that  he  too  be- 
htld  m  the  pope  the  head  of  the  church — the  supreme 
%uhop.*     It  was,  therefore,  doing  him  great  injustice  to  de- 


*'  Che  rioofBOfoe  la  cliiesa  Romana,  etiandio  qudla  d'adesso,  per  la 
chicsa  e  madre  di  tutte,  ma  ch'ella  avera  bifogno  di  turn  pargaia,  e 
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scribe  him  as  a  heretio  or  scliismatic.  A  heretio  he  oertaunly 
was  not,  since  he  belieyed  what  the  pope  believed;  only 
that  the  latter  belieyed  some  few  things  more  than  he  oonld 
accede  to :  neither  was  he  a  8chisniatic»  since  he  oonndered 
the  pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  choroh. 

Holding  opinions  such  as  these,  and  entertaining,  together 
with  them,  a  very  consistent  aversion  to  the  pnritanicu  side 
of  Protestantism,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  agieeaUe 
to  the  king  to  have  entered  on  a  friendly  nndertahing  with 
the  Catholics,  than  to  be  compelled  into  keejung  them  down, 
by  force,  and  with  continual  danger  to  himselL 

For  they  were  still  yery  numerous  and  powerful  in  Eng- 
land. In  defiance  of  grievous  reverses  and  defeats,  or  imther 
OS  a  direct  consequence  of  them,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  commotion  ;  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
king  that  he  should  be  relieved  from  this  incessant  oppo- 
sition.* 

We  must  not  fail  to  remark,  that  both  the  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  attached  themselves  to  Spain.     The  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  London,  men  of  great  address,  very  prudent, 
and  withal  extremely  magnificent  in  their  mode  of  Ufe,  hid 
secured  an  extraordinanr  number  of  adherents.    Their  diapel 
was  always  full ;  the  Holy  Week  was  solenmised  there  with   | 
much  splendour.     They  extended  their  protection  to  their  oo-   i 
religionists  in  great  numbers,  and  came  to  be  considered,   J 
according  to  the  report  of  a  Venetian,  almost  as  legates  of  the  | 
Apostolic  See. 

I  think  we  shall  not  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  this  state 
of  things  may  have  largely  contributed  to  inspire  King 
James  with  the  idea  of  marrying  his  heir  to  a  Spani^ 
princess.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  assure  himself  of  tbe 
Catholics,  and  to  conciliate  to  his  own  house  the  attachment 
they  now  evinced  towards  that  of  Spain.     Foreign  relatioitf 

di  piu  ch'  egli  npeTa  che  V.  S^.  c  capo  di  etn  chien  e  prime  ▼eioofo.'' 
(See  text,)  These  are  expressions  uiat  can  by  no  means  be  reoondled 
with  the  principles  of  the  English  chnrch,  but  uiej  are  attributed  to  tbit 
prince  from  other  quarters  alro.     (Relatione  del  S'.  di  Bretal  al  F^pa.) 

*  Relatione  di  D.  Lazzari,  1621,  attributes  the  king^s  prooeedingl 
to  his  timidity  :  [For  I  have  seen  manifest  proof  that  fear  is  in  him  more 
prmerful  than  anger ;]  and  again :  [From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  him 
(the  king),  I  consider  him  altogether  indifferent  to  ereiy  kind  of  re- 
jigioQ.]     See  Appendix,  No.  100* 
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ited  sn  additional  motive  for  this  proceeding,  since  it 
he  fiurlj  expected  that  the  house  of  Austria,  when  so 
r  connected  with  himself,  would  manifest  more  farour- 
iispoeitions  towards  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  Pahitine. 
t  ike  question  next  arising,  was  whether  this  marriage 
be  carried  into  effect.  There  was  an  obstacle  presented 
e  difference  of  religion  that  in  those  times  was  indeed 
difficult  to  overcome. 

8  world  ot  reality,  the  rigid  order  of  things,  will  for  ever 
oompanied  by  an  element  of  fantasy,  which  finds  ex- 
on  in  poetry  and  romantic  narrations,  and  these  in  their 
react  on  the  mind  of  youth,  and  thus  influence  the  events 
u  The  negotiations  that  were  proceeding,  bemg  delayed 
day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  prince  of 
8,  with  his  confidential  friend  and  companion.  Bucking- 
conceived  the  romantic  idea  of  setting  off  himself  to 
his  bride.*  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondemar,  seems 
>  have  been  altogether  free  from  participation  in  this 
priae.  He  had  told  the  prince  that  his  presence  would 
0  end  to  all  difficulties. 

>w  greatly  surprised  was  the  English  ambassador  in 
-id.  Lord  Digby,  who  had  been  conducting  the  negotia- 
when,  being  one  day  called  from  his  chamber  to  speak 
two  cavaliera,  who  desired  admission,  he  found  in  these 
iers  the  son  and  the  fi&yourite  of  his  king, 
id  now  endeavours  were  indeed  made,  and  that  with  the 
St  diligence,  to  remove  the  great  obstacle  presented  by 
^ligious  difference. 

r  this  the  consent  of  the  pope  was  required,  and  James  I. 
ot  recoil  from  entering  into  direct  negotiation  on  the  sub- 
rith  Paul  V. ;  but  that  pontiff  had  refused  to  make  the 
;est  concession,  unless  on  condition  that  the  king  should 
complete  liberty  in  religion  to  all  the  Catholics  in  his 
.ry.     The  impression  made  by  the  prince's  journey  on 

*m:pen  reUtWe  to  the  Spanish  match  in  the  Hardwicke  Papen,  L 
K  Thej  contain  a  correspondence  between  James  I.  and  the  two 
crs,  by  which  gieat  interest  is  excited  for  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 
•fectsof  Jamesseematleasttobethoaeofakindljnatare.  His  first 
begins  thus  :  "  My  aweet  boys  and  dear  Tentroos  knights,  worthy 
put  in  a  new  romanso."  **  My  sweet  boys"  is  the  king's  usual 
w.    They  write  to  him  as  their  *'  Dear  dad  and  gossip." 
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Gregory  XT.  was  on  the  contrary  so  powerliil,  thai  lie  felt 
instantly  disposed  to  content  himself  with  maeh  leas  impor* 
tant  concessions.  In  a  letter  to  the  prince  he  expremed  the 
hope  ^  that  the  ancient  seed  of  Chriitiaa  pie^,  which  had  it 
old  time  borne  fruit  in  English  kin^  would  now  once  nune 
revire  in  him ;  certainly  he  could  in  no  case^  deeiiing  as  he  ] 
did  to  marry  a  Catholic  maiden,  leeolve  on  oppireasing  the  * 
Catholic  church."  The  prince  replied  that  he  wonld  new  ; 
take  hostile  measures  against  the  Roman  church,  Imt  would 
rather  seek  to  bring  things  to  such  a  state,  ^^that  as  we  aU|* 
as  he  expressed  it,  ^  acknowledge  one  triune  God  and  OM 
crucified  Christ,  so  we  may  all  unite  in  one  £uth  and  one 
churcL"  *  We  peroeiye  the  great  adyancee  made  by  ecflMt 
aide.  Oliyares  declared  himself  to  haye  entreated  the  pope 
most  pressingly  for  the  dispensation,  assuring  him  that  toa 
king  of  EngLftud  ^  would  refuse  nothing  to  the  prince  his  see, 
that  came  within  the  power  of  his  kingdom."  t  The  En^iik 
Catholics  also  urgently  pressed  the  pope,  representing  to  hxa 
that  a  refusal  of  the  dispensation  would  draw  down  fteik 
persecutions  on  them. 

The  parties  then  proceeded  to  arrange  the  points  in  legiid 
to  which  Jamee  of  England  was  to  giye  his  promise. 

Not  only  was  the  Infanta  with  her  suite  to  be  allowed  th 
exercise  of  their  religious  rites  in  a  chapel  of  the  royal  rea- 
dence,  but  tho  first  education  of  all  the  children  of  ttii 
marriage  was  to  be  directed  by  her ;  no  penal  law  was  is 
have  any  application  to  them,  nor  was  their  right  ci  sucees- 
sion  to  tho  throne  to  be  rendered  doubtful,  eyen  were  th^ 
to  remain  Catholic.  :|:     The  king  promised  in  general  ^  not  to 

*  Frequently  printed.  I  follow  the  copy  in  Clarendon  and  tiie  Hod* 
wicke  Papers,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  original. 

t  In  lus  first  joy  he  eren  said,  according  to  the  rdation  of  BiMskim^ 
ham  (20th  of  March),  "  That  if  the  pope  wonld  not  gife  a  iliiipuMilini 
for  a  wife,  they  would  give  the  Infanta  to  thy  son  Baby  as  his  wenoh." 

t  The  most  important  article,  and  the  source  of  much  miadiief ;  As 
words  are  as  follow :  "  Quod  leges  contra  Catholicos  Romanoa  lat»  vd 
ferendse  in  Anj^  et  aliis  regnis  regi  Magnss  Britannis  sobjeotii  bob 
attingent  liberos  ex  hoc  matrimonio  oriondoa,  et  Uben  jiue  minriflniiii 
in  regnis  et  dominiis  Magna  Britannis  frusutnr  "  (Merc  Fkvae.  if. 
Appendix  ii.  18) :  [That  the  laws  made  against  C-ft^'AKft  in  Gnil 
Britain,  shall  not  touch  the  children  proceeding  from  this  marriigev  aad 
they  shall  enjoy  their  free  right  of  iuoceaion  in  the  kiagdoBU  ai^ 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.] 
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private  exercise  of  the  Catholic  leUgion ;  not  to 
1  the  Catholics  any  oath  inoonaiBtent  with  their 
o  take  measQies  for  secoring  that  the  laws  against 
lonld  be  repealed  bj  the  pailiament. 
5t,  1023,  King  James  engaged  solemnly,  and  by 
Lntain  these  articles ;  there  now  seemed  no  donbt 
nor  any  thing  to  prevent  the  oom^etion  of  the 

nt  was  odebrated  in  Spain  with  festivities ;  the 
ed  congratulations ;  fomud  intimation  was  given  to 
idors,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Infimta  and  her  eon- 
instmcted  to  ntter  no  word  thai  ooold  affect  the 
i&vourablv. 

aes  reminded  his  son,  that  in  his  joy  at  this  hi^py 
must  not  forget  his  cousin,  who  had  been  robbed 
itance;  nor  his  sister,  whose  life  was  passed  in 

the  affairs  of  the  Palatine  were  veiy  zealously 
tand.  A  proposal  was  made  for  including  the 
e,  and  that  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the  contemplated 

by  giving  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  to  a  son  of 
»ed  dector;  and  to  avoid  offending  Bavaria^  the 
m  eighth  electorate  was  suggested.  The  emperor 
J  opened  negotiations  on  this  subject  with  Maxi- 
•avaria,  who  was  not  at  that  time  averse  to  the 
it  demanded  that  the  Palatine  electorate  transfened 
nld  remain  in  his  possession,  and  that  the  eighth 
>  be  erected  should  be  given  to  the  Palatine.  This 
fttly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Catholics.  They 
:>y  religious  freedom  in  the  restored  Palatinate,  and 
»ral  colleges  they  would  still  have  held  the  majority 

that  power,  whiph  in  the  preceding  reign  had  fonned 
ilwark  of  Protestantism,  now  enter  into  the  most 
ktions  with  those  ancient  enemies,  towards  whom 
to  have  vowed  an  implacable  hatred,  the  Pope  and 
9  treatment  of  Catholics  in  England  already  began 
change,  the  domiciliary  visits  and  other  persecu- 
;  there  were  certain  oaths  which  they  were  no 
ired  to  take ;  Catholic  chapels  reappeared,  to  the 

*  KherenluUer,  x.  114. 
Q2 
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rexation  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  zealous  Puritans,  who 
condemned  the  marriage,  were  punished.  King  James  doubted 
not  that,  before  the  return  of  winter,  he  should  embrace  his 
son  and  the  young  bride  as  well  as  his  fiivourite ;  all  his  letters 
express  the  most  earnest  longing  for  this  happiness. 

The  advantages  that  would  hare  resulted  horn  the  execution 
of  the  articles  described  above  are  manifest;  but  from  the 
marriage  itself^  very  different  consequences  might  have  been 
expected,  results,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
extent.  What  could  not  be  attained  by  force, — ^the  possession 
of  a  direct  influence  over  the  administration  of  the  state  in 
England, — seemed  now  about  to  be  acquired  in  a  manner  the 
most  peaceful  and  natural. 


}  8.  MiisioM. 

Having  gained  this  point  in  our  consideration  of  the  re- 
markable progress  made  by  Catholicism  in  Europe,  we  may 
now  also  profitably  direct  our  attention  to  those  more  distant 
regions  of  the  world,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  kindred  im- 
pulses, it  also  made  the  most  important  advances. 

Motives  of  a  religious  character  were  mingled  even  in  the 
first  idea  by  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  incited 
to  attempt  their  various  discoveries  and  conquests  by  these 
motives  they  were  constantly  accompanied  and  animated; 
they  were,  from  the  first,  made  clearly  manifest  throughout 
their  newly  founded  empires,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  Catholic  church  completely  erected  in 
South  America.  It  possessed  five  archbishoprics,  twenty- 
seven  bishoprics,  four  hundred  monasteries,  with  parish 
churches  and  ^^Doctrinas"*  innumerable.  Magnificent  ca- 
thedrals had  been  reared,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all,  perhajps, 
being  that  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Jesuits  taught  grammar 
and  the  liberal  arts;  they  had  also  a  theological  seminary 
attached  to  their  college  of  San  Ddefonso,  in  Mexico.  In  the 
universities  of  Mexico  and  Lima>,  all  the  branches  of  theology 

*  Herrera.  Descripcion  de  las  Indias,  p.  80. 
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were  studied.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Americans  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  were  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  acute- 
ness ;  but,  as  thej  compla^  themselyes,  they  were  too  widely 
distant  ^m  the  countenance  of  royal  fayour  to  receiye 
rewards  commensurate  to  their  deserts.  Christianity  was, 
meanwhile,  in  course  of  gradual  and  regular  diffbsion  through- 
out South  America,  the  mendicant  orders  being  more  particu- 
larly actiye.  The  conquests  had  become  changed  into  a 
seat  of  missions,  and  the  missions  were  rapidly  proclaiming 
ciyilization.  The  monastic  orders  taught  the  natiyes  to  sow 
and  reap,  plant  trees  and  build  houses,  while  teaching  them 
to  read  and  sing,  and  were  regarded  by  the  people  thus  bene- 
fited, with  all  &e  more  earnest  yeneration.  When  the  priest 
yisited  his  flock,  he  was  receiyed  with  muac  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  flowers  were  scattered  on  his  path,  and  the  women 
held  up  their  children  towards  him,  entreating  hia  blessing. 
The  Indians  eyinced  extraordinary  pleasure  in  the  externals 
of  diyine  worship,  they  were  neyer  weary  of  attending  mass, 
ainging  yeepers,  and  joining  in  the  choral  seryice.  They  die- 
played  considerable  talent  for  music,  and  took  an  innocent 
delight  in  decorating  their  churches ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  most  readily  impressed  by  whateyer  was  most  simple 
and  innocently  fanciful.*  In  Uieir  dreams  they  beheld  the 
jojB  of  paradise ;  to  the  sick  the  queen  of  heayen  appeared  in 
all  her  splendour,  young  attendants  surrounded  her,  and 
ministered  refreshment  to  the  fainting  sufferer.  Or  she  pre- 
sented herself  alone,  and  taught  her  worshipper  a  song  of  her 
enicified  Son,  ^^  whose  head  was  bowed  down,  eyen  as  droops 
the  yellow  ears  of  com." 

It  was  under  these  forms  that  Catholicism  obtained  its  con- 
qnests  in  this  country.  The  monks  haye  but  one  cause  of 
complaint,  namely,  that  the  bad  examples  of  the  Spaniards, 

*  Compendio  y  deacripcion  de  las  Indias  ocddentales,  MS. :  [They 
diew  great  cbaritj  towards  the  needy,  and  are  espedaUy  deroted  to  the 
pfiecte,  whom  they  revere  and  respect  as  the  ministers  of  Christ.  The 
greater  part  of  them  so  readily  embrace  the  practices  of  our  holy  faith, 
that  \hej  are  prevented  only  by  the  bad  example  we  give  them,  from 
having  great  saints  among  them,  as  was  manifest  to  me  when  I  was 
in  thcMe  countries.]  The  litere  Annate  Provinciae  Paraqaaris,  missse  a 
Nioolao  Dnran,  Antv.  1636,  are  extremely  remarkable,  because  the 
miasionaries  always  contrived  to  keep  the  Spaniards  from  entering  that 
province. 
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and  the  violence  of  their  piooeeding%  comipted  the  natiyee^  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  converaion. 

A  similar  process  was,  at  the  same  time^  in  action  throngfa 
East  India,  00  flu  as  the  mle  of  the  Portngneae  extended. 
Catholicism  obtained  a  central  position  of  great  yalne  in  Goa. 
ThoosBJids  were  converted  every  year ;  even  as  early  as  1565, 
three  hundred  thonaand  of  these  newly-made  ChristiaDS  were 
computed  to  be  in  and  around  Goa,  in  the  mountains  of  Cochin, 
and  at  Cape  Comorin.*  But  the  state  of  things  generally 
was  yet  entirely  different  The  arms^  as  well  as  doctrines  ai 
the  Christians,  were  here  opposed  by  a  &r  extending  pees- 
liarly  constituted,  and  wholly  unsubdued  world.  Religions  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  the  forms  of  whose  worship  enchained 
both  the  senses  and  spirit,  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  people. 

But  there  were  tendencies  in  CathoUoism  which  were^  in 
their  nature,  well  calculated  to  vanquish  even  a  world  tiius 
constituted. 

The  conviction  of  this  &4st  was  the  exciting  and  nniailing 
impulse  to  all  the  labours  of  Francis  Xavier,  who  reached  East 
India  in  the  year  1542.  He  traversed  tbe  country  in  its 
whole  length  and  breadth,  he  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  Thomas  at  Meliapur,  and  preached  to  the  people  of 
Tmyancore  from  a  tree.  In  the  Moluccas  he  taught  spiritual 
songs,  which  were  then  repeated  by  the  boys  in  the  market- 
places, and  sung  by  the  fishermen  in  their  barks.  But  he  was 
not  bom  to  complete  the  work  he  had  begun ;  his  cry  was 
ever,  ^'  Amplius,  amplius,"  and  a  kind  of  passion  for  traviBlling 
shared  largely  in  his  zeal  for  making  proselytes.  He  had 
already  reached  Japan,  and  was  on  the  point  of  exploring  the 
home  and  origin  of  the  peculiar  opinions  he  had  encountered 
in  those  regions, — the  empire  of  China  namely ;  when  he  died.t 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of  men,  that  the 
example  of  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise, should  rather  excite  to  imitation,  than  alarm  and  deter 
from  the  attempt.  The  most  active  and  varied  exertions  were 
thus  made  throughout  the  East,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  year  1606,  we  find  Father  Nobili  in  Madaura ;  he 

*  Maffd,  Commentarius  de  rebus  Indids,  p.  21. 
f  Maffei,  HUtorianim  Indicarum,  lib.  ziii.  et  ziv. 
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rms  snipriaed  that  Chriatiaiiity  had  made  so  little  progieas  in 
o  long  a  time,  and  thinks  this  fact  to  be  ezphuned  only  by 
he  eureomstance  that  the  Portngnese  had  addressed  them- 
rires  to  the  Pariaa»  which  had  caused  Christ  to  be  eonsidezed 
Mtely  as  a  god  of  the  Farias.  -  He  proceeded  in  a  totally 
lilereiit  manner.  Persoaded  that  an  ^ectnal  coarse  of  eon- 
renion  most  begin  with  the  npper  dasses^  he  declared  on  his 
■iiTal,  that  he  was  of  the  highest  order  of  nobles  (he  was  pre- 

CBdwith  testimonies  to  that  effect),[and  connected  liiinself  with 
Brahmins.  He  adopted  their  dress  and  modes  of  life^nnder- 
kobk  their  penances,  learnt  Sanscriti  and  proceeded  altogether 
b  accordance  with  their  ideas.*  There  was  an  opinion  preralent 
HMHig  them  that  four  roads  to  truth  had  formerly  existed  in 
[iidi%  bnt  that  one  of  them  had  been  lost  Nobili  aflirmed, 
bit  he  had  ccMne  to  restore  to  them  this  lost,  but  most  direct 
md  spiritual  road  to  immortality.  In  the  year  1609,  he  had 
ilready  converted  seventy  Brahmins.  He  was  scrupulously 
xrefiil  to  avoid  offending  their  prejudices ;  he  tolerated  their 
listinctions  of  castes,  but  giving  them  a  different  signification, 
ind  erai  separated  the  different  castes  from  each  other  in  the 
Juuches.  The  expressions  in  which  the  Christian  doctrines 
lad  previously  been  taught^  were  changed  by  Nobili  for  others 
Dore  refined,  more  elegant,  and  of  a  higher  literazy  dignity. 
le  proceeded  in  all  things  with  so  much  address  that  he  soon 
aw  himself  surrounded  b^  a  host  of  converts.  Although  his 
Dodes  of  action  gave  extreme  oflfonoe  at  first,  yet  they  seemed 
o  be  the  only  means  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in  view; 
ind  in  the  year  1621  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  expressed 
^yproval  of  Gregory  XY 

*  Jufeaciui,  Historic  SocietatiB  Jesa,  pars  t.  torn.  iL  lib.  xviiL  f .  9, 
L  49 :  "  Bradimantun  institata  omnia  cKremoniasqne  oognoscit ;  lingnam 
igrnwlam,  dictam  Tiilgo,  Tamnticam,  quB  latiasnne  jpertmet,  addisdt ; 
iddil  Baddagicam,  qui  prindptiin  et  auls  lermo ;  doiiqoe  Grandonicam 
■we  Samutcradam,  que  lingua  ernditorum  est,  oetemm  tot  obaita  diffi- 
altatilnu,  nulli  nt  Europseo  bene  cogiuta  foiaset  ad  earn  diem,  atqne  inter 
Moamet  Indos,  plnrimnm  scire  yideantar  ^ui  banc  utcnnqoe  ndrint  etsi 
iDBd  nihil  ndrint/'  [He  knew  all  the  institntions  and  oeremonies  of  the 
Bnfamins;  he  learnt  their  currently-spoken  language  called  Tamul, 
vliidi  is  widely  extended ;  also  the  Baddagia,  nsed  by  princes  and  the 
Boort ;  and,  flnaDy,  the  Grandoun  or  Sanscrit,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  learned,  and  is  so  surrounded  by  difficulties,  that  it  was  never  well 
known  to  any  European  until  that  day ;  even  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves, those  who  know  this  are  thou^t  to  know  the  most,  even  though 
^hej  know  notbiDg  but  that,] 
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The  labours  undertaken  at  the  same  time  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar  were  no  less  remarkable. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  Mongolian  Khaii% 
the  conquerors  of  Asia,  had  long  occupied  a  pecoliarly  na. 
decided  position  amongst  the  yarious  religionB  by  which  tiM 
world  was  divided.  The  Emperor  Akbar  would  seem  to  bars 
held  nearly  similar  dispositions.  When  he  summoned  the 
Jesuit  Others  to  his  presence,  he  told  them  that  *^he  hid 
done  his  best  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  world,  and  now  wished  to  learn  something  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  also,  by  the  help  of  the  fathers,  whom  he 
reverenc^  and  valued."  The  first  who  made  his  permanent 
residence  at  the  court  of  Akbar,  was  Ckronimo  Xavier, 
nephew  of  Francis,  who  settled  there  in  the  ^ear  1595 ;  whea 
the  insurrections  of  the  Mahometans  contnbuted  to  disposs 
the  emperor  towards  the  Christians.  In  the  year  1599, 
Christmas  was  celebrated  at  Lahore  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
The  manger  and  leading  £Eicts  of  the  Nativity  were  repvs> 
sen  ted  for  twenty  days  in  succession,  and  numerous  catechumeoi 
proceeded  to  the  church,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  to  reoeive 
the  rite  of  baptism.  The  emperor  read  a  life  of  Christ,  com- 
posed in  Persian,  with  great  pleasure,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  copied  from  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  in  Rome,  wai 
taken  by  his  orders  to  the  palace,  that  he  might  shew  it  to 
the  ladies  of  his  family.  It  is  true  that  the  Christians  drew 
more  fcivourable  inferences  from  these  things  than  the  con- 
clusion justified ;  still  they  really  did  make  great  progresa 
After  the  death  of  Akbar,  three  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
were  solemnly  baptized ;  they  rode  to  church  on  white  ele- 
phants, and  were  received  by  Father  Geronimo  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  martial  music*  This 
event  took  place  in  1610.  Christiani^  seemed  gradually  to 
acquire  a  position  of  fixed  character,  although  with  certain 
vicissitudes,  and  the  prevalence  of  varying  opinions;  their 
affairs  being  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  harmony 
existing  in  the  political  rektions  between  tiie  country  and 
the  Portuguese.  In  1621,  a  college  was  founded  in  Agra, 
and  a  station  was  established  at  Patna.  In  1624,  there  were 
hopes  that  the  emperor  Jehanguire  would  himself  become  a 
convert. 
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e  Jesuits  had  made  their  way  into  China,  at  the  same 
L  They  sought  to  win  over  the  well-infonued,  scien* 
Old  reading  people  of  that  empire,  by  the  force  of  their 
rements  and  by  acquainting  them  with  the  discoveries 
deuces  of  the  West  Ricci  obtained  his  fint  entrance 
g  them  by  the  fact  that  he  taught  mathematics,  and  by 
lecting  the  most  valuable  passages  from  the  writings  of 
idus,  which  he  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  be- 
hem.     He  gained  access  to  Pekin,  by  the  present  of  a 

striking  the  hours,  which  he  made  for  the  emperor ;  but 
red  the  &vour  and  esteem  of  that  monarch  to  nothing  so 

as  to  a  map  which  he  constructed  for  him,  and  which 
ly  surpassed  all  attempts  made  by  the  Chinese  in  that 
tment  of  knowledge.  A  &ct  is  rebted  that  will  serve 
characteristic  of  Ricci.  When  the  emperor  ordered  ten 
maps  to  be  painted  on  silk,  and  hung  in  his  apartments, 
zed  the  opportunity  thus  affi>rded  to  do  something  for 
romotion  of  Christianity  also,  and  filled  the  margins  and 
it  spaces  of  each  map  with  Christian  ranbols  and  texts. 
Dstructions,  generally,  were  conveyed  m  a  similar  man- 
he  usually  began  with  mathematics,  but  he  managed  to 

with  religion.  His  scientific  attainments  procured 
yt  for  his  religious  doctrines.  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
ig  to  Christianity  those  who  were  immediately  his 
I,  but  many  mandarins,  whose  dress  he  had  assumed, 
rent  over  to  his  creed.  A  Society  of  the  Virgin  was 
ished  in  Pekin  as  early  as  the  year  1605.  Ricd  died 
10,  exhausted,  not  by  excess  of  labour  only,  but  more 
y  the  many  visits,  the  long  feastings,  and  all  the  other 
i  of  Chinese  society  and  etiquette.  The  advice  given 
icci  was  followed  aner  his  death ;  namely,  ^  to  carry  on 
ork  without  noise  or  display,  and  in  this  tempestuous 

to  keep  ever  near  the  shore."  Nor  was  the  example 
\  as  regarded  the  application  of  science  n^lected.  In 
ear  1610,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred ;  the  predic- 

of  tlie  native  astronomers  and  of  the  Jesuits  differed 
whole  hour,  and  when  the  truth  of  the  Jesuit  calcula- 
was  proved  by  the  event,  they  derived  great  credit  from 
nrcumstance.*      The  rectification  of  the  astronomical 

ravency  has  deroted  the  whole  of  hit  nineteenth  book  to  the  onder- 
•  in  China,  and  hai  added  a  dinertition  (lee  p.  561), — Imperii 
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tables  was  now  confided  to  them,  together  with  certain  ma 
darins,  their  papils ;  nor  was  this  al^  the  interests  of  Ghr 
tianitywere  also  greatly  promoted  bj  these  snooessea. 
1611,  the  first  church  u  Nankin  was  consecrated,  and 
1616,  Christian  churches  are  described  as  existing  in  fi 
different  proyinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  different  assan 
to  which  they  were  not  unfrequentlj  exposed,  it  was  cc 
stantlj  found  of  the  utmost  aayantage  to  them  that  th 
pupils  had  written  works  which  enjojed  ihe  approbation 
the  learned.  Thej  for  the  most  part  contriyed  to  ayert  i 
threatening  storms:  their  general  habit  was  to  conform 
much  as  possiUe  to  the  customs  of  the  country ;  and  in  regi 
to  yarious  points  and  practices,  they  were  empowered  by  i 
pope  himself  in  1619,  to  make  certain  concessions  to 
opinions  preyailing  around  them.  There  then  passed  no  y 
that  they  did  not  conyert  thousands,  while  those  who  oppo 
them  gradually  became  extinct  In  1624,  Adam  Sob 
appealed,  and  the  exact  description  of  two  eclipses  of 
moon,  which  took  place  in  that  year,  with  a  work  of  Lc 
bardo,  relatmg  to  earthquakes,  added  increased  weight 
their  dignity  and  consideration.* 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Jesuits  among  the  warlike  < 
panese  was  entirely  different ;  the  country  ^was  torn  by  i 
petual  fiactions,  and  the  Jesuits  attached  tlusmselyes  from 
first  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties.  In 
year  1554,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  haye  declared  for  t 
which  obtained  the  yictory ;  its  fjEiyour  was  consequently 

Sinid  reoens  et  nbeiior  notitia;  which  is  still  entirely  worthy  of 
tention. 

*  RelitioDe  della  Cfaia,  dell'  timo  1621 :  [The  condition  of  this  chi 
at  present  appears  to  me  extremely  similar  to  that  of  a  ship  wliieh 
doads  snd  winds  threaten  with  a  heavy  storm ;  wherefore  the  marix 
shortening  nil  and  lowering  the  yards,  lie  to,  and  wait  till  the 
becomes  clear  and  the  windi  cease  their  commotion ;  but  it  very  < 
hi^pens  that  all  the  misdiief  conmsts  in  their  ficarB,  and  that  the  ftu 
the  winds  abating,  tiie  tempest  disappears,  satisfied  with  threatening  c 
Jnst  so  has  it  happened  with  the  ship  of  tibis  chnrch.  Four  yean  sii 
fearful  storm  rose  agdnst  it,  menacmg  to  submerge  it  at  one  blow ; 
pilots  accommodating  themselTes  to  the  weather,  took  in  the  sail 
tiieir  works  and  retired  somewhat,  but  so  that  they  could  be  founi 
those  who  needed  their  aid,  to  wait  **  donee  aspiret  diet  et  imdhu 
nmbra**  (till  the  day  should  break  and  the  shadows  i>ass  away) ; 
iboe  then  there  has  been  no  other  evU  than  that  of  fear,  j 
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them,  and  by  means  of  this  they  made  eztnMrdinaxy 
.  In  the  year  1577,  three  hundred  thonaandChristkuis 
npnted  to  haye  received  baptism  in  Japan.  Father 
10^  who  died  in  1606,  a  man  whose  advice  in  regard 
[ndia  was  always  welcome  to  Philip  11.,  was  himself 
der  of  three  hundred  churches  and  thirty  hooses  for 
n  Japan. 

IS,  however,  by  the  connection  of  the  Jesuiii  with 
ind  Spain,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese  anthori* 
awakened;  the  success  that  the  Jesuits  had  previously 
be  earlier  civil  wars  was  besides  not  repeated ;  tlie 
which  they  had  attached  themselves  in  later  eonfliets 
lined  defeat,  and  after  the  year  1612  they  were  sob- 
fearfol  persecutions. 

hey  maintained  their  ground  with  great  steadinesBi 
oselytes  invoked  the  death  of  the  marhrr,  and  they 
blished  a  fraternity  of  martyrs,  the  members  of  which 
^  encouraged  each  other  to  the  endurance  of  every 
infliction  :  they  distinguished  those  years  as  the  .^ra 
tm.  But  despite  the  increasing  violence  of  the  perse- 
their  historians  affirm  that  even  at  that  dangerous 
ew  converts  were  continually  added  to  their  nunH)ers.* 
•^e  the  exact  amount  of  239,339  as  that  of  the  converts 
tianity  among  the  Japanese  from  1603  to  1622. 
I  these  countries,  we  find  the  Jesuits  evincing  the 
rsevering  industry,  unbending  pertinacity,  and  pliant 
tty  to  the  circumistances  around  them,  by  which  they 
en  characterized  from  their  origin ;  they  made  pro- 
^ond  all  that  they  could  have  hoped  for,  and  succeeded 
lering,  at  least  partially,  the  resistance  of  the  national 
'  religion  that  were  paramount  in  the  East. 
in  addition  to  all  this  they  had  taken  care  to  provide 
union  of  the  oriental  Christians  with  the  Roman 

in  India  the  Jesuits  had  found  that  primitive  Neeto- 
timunity  known  as  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.     But 

Lettere  Annae  del  Giappone  dell'  anno  1621,  present  an  example  : 
nous  champions  who  have  died  this  year  were  121.  The  adults 
Daeans  of  the  fathers  of  the  company,  have  received  holy  haptism, 
5,  without  counting  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  other 
es  and  by  Japanese  priests.] 
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these  believers  did  not  hold  the  pope  of  Rome,  of  whom  ther 
knew  nothing,  for  the  head  of  the  church,  but  acknowledged 
the  patriarch  of  Babylon  (at  Mosul)  as  their  supreme  held 
and  shepherd  of  the  univenal  church.  Measures  were  there- 
fore  inunediately  taken  for  brining  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  communion;  neither  force  nor  persuasion  wit 
spared ;  in  the  year  1601  the  most  important  persons  among 
them  seemed  won,  and  a  Jesuit  was  nominated  as  their  bishop. 
The  Roman  ritual  was  printed  in  Chaldaic;  the  errors  of 
Nestorius  were  anathematized  in  a  diocesan  council ;  a  Jesuitif 
college  was  founded  in  Cranganor,  and  the  installation  of  the 
new  bishop  was  effected  in  1624,  with  the  assent  of  those  who 
had  previously  been  the  most  inflexible  in  their  opposition.* 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  political  superiority  of  the  Spaddi 
and  Portuguese  powers  contributed  largely  to  these  results: 
this  influence  also  made  itself  felt  at  the  same  time  and  b 
various  forms  in  Abyssinia. 

Many  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  latter  country  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  all  were  ineffectual.  It  was  in  the  yesr 
1 603,  when  the  Portuguese  of  Fremona  gave  essential  aid  to  the 
Abyssinians  in  a  battle  with  the  Caffres,  that  themselves  and 
their  religion  first  attained  to  more  respectful  consideration. 
Just  then  Father  Paez  arrived,  an  able  Jesuit  of  great  addrees, 
who  preached  in  the  language  of  the  country  and  procured 
access  to  the  court.  The  victorious  monarch  desired  to  form 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  king  of  Spain,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  ally  against  his  enemies  in  the  inte- 
rior. Paez  represented  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which 
this  could  be  accomplished  were  his  abandonment  of  the 
schismatic  creed  he  held,  and  conversion  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
His  arguments  produced  all  the  more  impression  from  the  fiict 
that  amidst  the  internal  convulsions  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
Portuguese  had  in  fact  evinced  the  utmost  fidelity  and  bravery. 
Disputations  were  appointed,  and  in  these  the  Jesuits  easily 
defeated  the  untaught  monks.  Sela-Christos,  the  bravest  man 
in  the  empire,  and  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Seltan-Segued 
(Socinius),  became  a  convert,  and  his  example  was  followed  bj 
a  multitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  A  connection  was  then 
readily  formed  with  Pope  Paul  V.  and  Philip  III.     Oppo- 

*  Cordara,  Historia  Soc  J«ia,  ^.  vl«  ^.  &^» 
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n  WBS  natarally  aroused  among  the  representatives  of  the 
blished  religion,  and  in  Abjssinia  as  in  Europe,  the  oiyil 
assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  confiict.  The  Abnna 
his  monks  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  Sela 
istoa,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  oonyerts,  on  that  of  the 
eior.  Year  after  year  battles  were  fought  with  yaried 
ie<|uences ;  but  the  emperor  and  his  party  were  at  length 
onoQs :  their  triumph  was  also  that  of  Catholicism  and  the 
lits.  In  the  year  1621,  Seltan-Segued  decided  the  ancient 
loverries  respecting  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  in  aocord- 
)  with  the  views  of  the  Roman  church.  He  prohibited 
offenag  of  prayers  for  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  Catho- 
hnrches  and  chapels  were  erected  in  all  his  towns,  and 
i  in  his  gardens.*  In  1622,  after  haviuff  confessed  to 
1^  he  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Catholic  ri- 
The  papal  court  had  been  long  requested  to  send  a  Latin 
iarch  into  the  conntry,  but  had  avoided  doing  this  so  long 
le  opinions  or  power  of  the  emperor  remained  doubtful, 
t  sovereign  had  now  vanquished  all  his  enemies,  and  the 
nission  he  displayed  could  not  well  be  more  perfect.  On 
1 9th  of  December,  therefore,  in  the  year  1622,  Gregory  XY. 
minted  Doctor  Alfonso  Mendez,  a  Fortugaese  Jesuit  whom 
g  Philip  had  proposed,  to  be  patriarch  of  £thiopia,t  and 
Q  this  dignitary  at  length  arrived,  the  emperor  solemnly 
ered  his  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
ttentiou  had  meanwhile  been  constantly  directed  to  the 
^k  Christians  resident  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  popes 
atched  mission  after  mission  in  that  behalf.  The  Roman 
estio  fidei  had  been  introduced  among  the  Maronites  by 
kin  Jesuits ;  and  in  1614  we  find  a  Nestorian  Archimandrite 
ome,  where  he  abjured  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  in  the  name 
rge  numbers  who  had  previously  held  those  doctrines.  A 
it  mission  was  established  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the 
ence  of  the  French  ambassador,  it  acquired  a  certain  de- 
of  credit  and  stability.  In  the  year  1621,  these  fathers 
^ded  in  procuring  the  removal,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the 
arch  Cyril! us  Lucaris,  who  was  disposed  to  the  opinions 
e  Protestants. 

fnTencitis,  p.  705  ;  Cordara,  vi.  6,  p.  320.     Lndolf  calls  the  emperor 

us. 

ragripanti,  Discorso  delta  Religione  dpll'  Etiopia,  MS.,  from  the 

'onsistorialL 
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How  compreheiuiye !  how  anboanded  wu  this  aodvi^l 
Iftbooring  at  one  and  the  same  moment  among  the  Andes  and 
thiongh  the  Alps ;  its  pioneers  were  detqwtched  at  once  to 
Scandinavia  and  to  Thibet  In  China  and  in  England  we 
find  it  warily  making  its  approaches  to  the  fakYOva  of  the 
raling  powers.  Yet,  on  this  illimitable  theatre,  undirided, 
oyer  yigorons,  and  inde&tigable^  the  strong  impulse  that 
worked  in  the  eentre,  inspiriting,  perhaps  with  a  more  intenn 
and  yiyid  force  of  action,  eyery  separate  labonrer,  eren  to 
the  ntmost  extremity  of  its  borders. 


CHAPTER  III. 


$  1.  Conflict  of  Politieal  Eelationa— Further  Triumphs  of 
CatholieimL 

It  is  rarely  by  a  resistance  from  withont  that  a  power  in 
rapid  progress  is  arrested  in  its  career ;  leyerses  are  for  the 
most  part  occasioned  by  internal  dissensions,  which  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  decline,  yet  largely  promote  and  accelerate  it. 

Had  Catholicism  remained  of  one  accord,  had  its  adherents 
proceeded  with  united  forces  to  their  aim,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  northern  Germanic  Eurc^pe,  involyed  as  it  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  interests,  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  points  by  the  policy  of  Catholicism,  could  eventually  have 
resisted  its  domination. 

But  was  it  not  inevitaUe  that  having  reached  this  degree 
of  power,  the  old  elements  of  discord  residing  within  Catholi- 
cism itself^  and  which,  though  stilled  at  the  surface,  had  been 
constanily  active  at  the  centre,  should  now  burst  forth  anew  ? 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  religious  progress  at  this 
period  was  that  it  depended  in  all  countries  on  the  preponde- 
rance of  political  and  military  power.  The  successes  of  war 
preceded  the  progress  of  missions.  It  thus  followed  that  the 
latter  were  associated  with  the  most  important  political 
changes,  which  last  were  in  themselves  of  high  significance, 
and  could  not  ML  to  cause  reactions,  of  which  the  particular 
character  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Of  all  those  changes,  the  most  important  certainly  was^ 
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tlie  Gemum  line  of  the  house  of  Aaatria,  which  had 
to  been  too  mnoh  engrossed  by  the  disqaietndee  Teceired 
its  hereditary  dominions  to  assume  any  great  share  in 
olitioB  of  Europe  generaUy,  now  at  once  attained  the 
ndenoe,  importance,  and  strength  of  a  great  European 
\  The  elevation  of  German  Austria  produced  the  efl^t 
'ikening  Spain,  which  had  reposed  in  peace  since  the 
of  Philip  IL,  but  which  now  rose  with  a  renewal  of  its 
■riike  spirit  to  the  assertion  of  its  former  hopes  and 
!.  The  Spanish  and  German  soYcreigns  were  already 
ht  into  inunediate  connection,  by  the  transactions  in  tile 
ns.  The  Alpine  passes  were  held  by  Austria  on  the 
an  nde,  and  by  Spain  on  that  of  Italy.  On  those  lofty 
tains  they  seemed  to  offer  each  other  mutual  aid  for  en- 
ses  embracing  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  certain  that  in  this  condition  of  things  there  was  in- 
d  on  the  one  hand  a  magnificent  prospect  for  Catholicism, 
ich  both  lines  had  devoted  themselves  with  inviolable 
tunent ;  but  on  the  other,  it  presented  imminent  danger 
amal  dissension.  How  much  jealousy  had  been  aroused 
e  Spanish  monarchy  under  Philip  II. !  But  with  much 
er  force  and  combined  solidity  did  the  power  of  that 
I  now  uprear  itself;  augmented  as  it  was  by  the  ex- 
d  growth  of  its  German  resources.  It  followed,  that  all 
Id  antipathies  agunst  it  would  be  called  into  more  than 
rigorous  action. 

is  was  first  made  manifest  in  Italy, 
e  small  Italian  states,  incapable  of  standing  by  their  own 

were  above  aU  others  at  that  time  in  need  of  the  pro- 
n  gained  by  all  from  the  balance  of  power,  and  were 
(itionably  sensitive  to  whatever  endangered  its  preserva- 

To  be  thus  inclosed  between  the  Spaniards  and  Ger- 
,  while  cat  off  from  all  foreign  aid  by  the  occupation  of 
ilpine  passes,  they  considered  a  position  of  great  peril. 

but  slight  regard  to  the  advantages  presented  to  their 
ion  &ith  by  this  combination,  they  had  recourse  to  France, 
whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  aid,  for  the  purpose  of 
>ying  it.  Louis  XIII.  had  also  become  alarmed,  lest  his 
nee  in  Italy  should  be  lost.  Immediately  after  the  peace 
22,  and  even  before  he  had  returned  to  his  capital,  he 
iided  a  treaty  with  Savoy  and  Venice,  in  virtue  of  which 
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the  house  of  Austria  was  to  be  compelled,  bj  the  janetion  c 
their  common  forces,  to  evacaate  the  passes  and  fortreeses  c 
the  Grisons.* 

This  was  an  intention  apparently  affecting  one  smgle  poin 
only,  but  which  might  rettdilj  endanger  the  whole  existin 
relations  of  the  Eoropean  powers. 

The  probability  of  such  a  result  was  dearly  manifest  t 
Gregoiy  XY.  The  peril  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Catholi 
world,  the  progress  of  religious  interests,  and  consequently  th 
renewal  of  the  papal  dignity,  were  threatened  from  this  poini 
were  distinctly  obvious ;  and  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  he  ha 
displayed  for  missions  and  conversions,  the  pontiff  now  la 
boured  to  prevent  that  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  consequence 
of  which  were  to  his  perception  so  evidently  menacing. 

The  reverence  felt  for  the  papal  see,  or  rather  respect  fc 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  world,  had  still  so  much  of  vitf 
force,  that  both  France  and  Spain  declared  their  readiness  1 
leave  the  decision  of  this  affair  to  the  pope.  Nay,  he  ws 
himself  requested  to  take  possession  of  those  fortresses  whic 
occasioned  so  much  jealous  uneasiness,  to  hold  them  as 
deposit,  and  to  garrison  them  with  his  own  troops,  until  tli 
question  concerning  them  had  been  fully  adjusted.t 

For  some  short  time  Pope  Gregory  hesitated  whether  b 
should  agree  to  take  this  active,  and  without  doubt,  costl 
share  in  foreign  transactions ;  but  since  it  was  manifest  tha 
the  peace  of  the  Catholic  world  depended  chiefly  on  his  de 
cision,  he  finally  suffered  a  few  companies  to  be  formed,  an 
sent  them  into  the  Grisons,  under  the  command  of  his  brothei 
the  duke  of  Fiano.  The  Spaniards  had  wished  to  retain  a 
least  Riva  and  Chiavenna,  but  they  now  surrendered  eve 
these  places  to  the  papal  troops,  i^  The  archduke  Leopold,  c 
the  Tyrol,  also  finally  consented  to  yield  into  their  hand 
whatever  territories  and  fortresses  he  could  not  claim  as  poi 
tions  of  his  hereditary  possessions. 

By  these  arrangements  the  danger  which  had  been  the  im 
mediate  cause  of  the  Italian  anxieties  appeared  to  be  effec 

*  Nani,  Storia  Yeneta,  p.  255. 

t  Dispaocio  Sillery,  28  Not.  1622.  Coraini,  xiii.,  21  Genn.  1623,  i 
Siri,  Memorie  recondite,  tora.  t.  p.  435,  442.  Scrittura  del  deposit 
della  Valtellina,  ib.  459. 

%  Siri,  Memorie  recondite,  ▼.  519. 
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lemoYed.  The  chief  ooDddention  now  was  to  provide 
>  nietj  of  Catholic  interests  in  the  further  arrangements. 
B  riew  it  was  proposed  that  as  the  Yaltelline  was  not  to 
;ain  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards^  neither  should  it 
to  the  mie  of  the  Orisons;  because  the  restoration  of 
itholic  religion  would  be  almost  inevitably  interrupted 
)  latter  arrangement ;  it  was  therefore  annexed  to  the 
ancient  Rhaetian  confederacies,  as  a  fourth  independent 
possessbg  equal  rights.  From  the  same  motives,  even 
nnection  of  Uie  two  Austrian  lines  was  not  to  be  entirely 
yed,  that  connection  appearing  to  be  still  required  for 
ogress  of  Catholidsm  in  Germany.  The  passes  of  the 
lime  and  the  transit  through  Woims  were  always  to 
a  open  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  with  the  understanding 
his  was  for  the  passage  of  troops  into  Germany,  not  to 
ate  their  entrance  into  Italy.* 

airs  were  at  this  poini— 4he  treaties  had  not  been 
ly  concluded,  but  all  was  prepared  for  conclusion — ^when 
>ry  XY.  died  (July  8,  1623).  He  had  lived  to  enjoy  the 
iction  of  seeing  dissensions  that  had  alarmed  him  allayed, 
f  securing  that  the  progress  of  his  church  should  remain 
nmpted.  There  had  even  been  proposals  in  the  course  of 
n^;otiations  for  a  new  alliance  between  the  Spaniards 
5Vench  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  La  Rochelle  and 
nd. 

t  afier  the  death  of  Gregory  these  intentions  were  far 
being  realized. 

the  first  place,  the  new  pope,  Urban  VIII.,  did  not  yet 
that  confidence  which  proceeds  from  a  well-grounded 
mption  of  perfect  impartiality ;  and  secondly,  the  Italians 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  above 
bed.  But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  was, 
he  helm  of  state  in  France  was  now  directed  by  men 
ipplied  themselves  to  the  opposition  of  Spain  ;  not  at  the 
St  of  others,  or  as  mere  auxiliaries,  but  from  thmr  own 
bered  impulse  and  as  the  leading  principle  of  French 
r.     We  allude  to  Vieuville  and  Richelieu. 

♦  Art.  9  of  the  Plan  of  the  ConTentioii. 
L.   II.  R 
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Bnt  in  this  resolution  there  may  possibly  have  been  lees 
of  free-wUl  and  choice  than  may  be  supposed.  France^  as 
well  as  the  Austrian-Spanish  powers,  was  occupied  in  ex- 
tending all  her  internal  forces.  Bj  the  yictory  obtained  orer 
the  Huguenots  the  royal  power  had  been  lugely  increased, 
together  with  the  unity  and  self-confidence  of  the  nation ;  and 
as  the  claims  of  France  kept  pace  with  her  stiength  to  enforce 
them,  so  all  things  now  combined  to  produce  the  adoption  of  a 
bolder  line  of  policy  than  had  been  hitherto  attempted.  This 
natural  tendency  inevitably  called  forth  the  organs  suited  to 
its  promotion :  men  disposed  to  carry  it  out  to  its  oonsequenoea 
and  capable  of  doing  so.  Richelieu  was  from  the  first  xo- 
solyed  to  make  head  against  the  aacendancy  which  the  hoxum 
of  Austria  constantly  asserted,  and  which  she  had  butreoeirt^ 
acquired  new  powers  to  maintain,  and  e?en  to  increase.  Em 
determined  to  engage  in  direct  confiict  with  this  power  for 
supremacy  in  Europe. 

This  was  a  resolution  by  which  the  Catholic  world  was 
menaced  with  a  diyision  more  perilous  than  that  which  had 
lately  been  arerted.  The  two  great  powers  must  of  necesaty 
be  involyed  in  open  war.  The  execution  of  the  Roman  treatf 
above  mentioned  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for ;  all  attempts 
of  Pope  Urban  to  hold  the  French  to  their  promised  conces- 
sions were  altogether  vain :  nor  were  the  French  content 
merely  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Catholic  oppositioD* 
Although  Richelieu  was  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  cSiurch,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  form  an  undisguised  league  with  the  Pro- 
testants. 

He  first  made  advances  to  the  English,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting that  Spanish  marriage  frcNm  which  the  house  of 
Austria  could  not  fjEtil  to  derive  so  great  an  extension  of  its 
infiuenoe.  In  this  purpose  he  was  seconded  by  feelings  and 
drcumstances  strictiy  personal ;  the  impatience  of  James  L, 
who  longed  for  the  return  of  his  son  and  his  favourite  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  an  old  man  who  believes  himsdf  near  death, 
and  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  prime  mimstexs— 
Olivarez  and  Buckingham.  But  here  also  the  result  was 
principally  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The 
afiairs  of  the  Palatinate  presented  invincible  difficulties  when 
they  came  to  be  negotiated  between  Austria,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
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and  the  Palatinate.*  An  alliance  with  France,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  seeing  the  new  direction  that  power  was  taking,  gave 
ffonuae  of  a  ready  solution  of  the  difficult j  by  force  of  arms ; 
I  nd  aa  this  alliance  not  only  Becored  to  the  king  of  Engbuid 
a  rexj  conaderaUe  dowry,  but  also  afforded  a  proflpect  of 
nooociling  the  English  Oaiholies  with  the  throne ;  ne  resolved 
to  lake  a  Prench  ^^ncess  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  and  conferred 
«  her  the  same  pnyi^eges,  in  regard  to  her  religion,  as  he  had 

nmiiaed  to  the  Spaniuds. 
Preparations  were  aooordingly  made  for  the  attack.  Riche- 

Ba  bad  formed  anlan  more  vast  and  comprehensiTe  than  had 

before  been  known  to  Enrroean  policy,  but  which  was 

eadiiently  dhaxacteristio  of  himself:  by  a  dmultaneous  attack 

inm  all  ndeei^  be  proposed  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Spanish- 

Amtziaa  bouse  at  one  blow. 

He  was  himself  to  &11  upon  Italy  in  concert  with  Saroy  and 
Yenioe:  without  the  slightest  deference  to  the  papal  authority, 
be  despatched  French  troops  unexpectedly  into  the  Orisons, 
and  dxoTe  the  papal  garrisons  from  the  fortresses-t  Together 
with  the  English  alliance,  he  had  renewed  that  formerly  con- 
tiaeted  with  Holland,  intending  that  the  Dutch  should  attack 
Soatb  America  while  the  English  raraged  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
By  the  intervention  of  King  James,  the  Turks  were  called  into 
aedon,  and  threatened  to  invade  Hungary ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Germany.  The  king  of  Den- 
maik,  who  had  long  been  prepared,  was  at  length  resolved  to 
lead  the  forces  of  Denmark  and  North  Germany  to  battle,  for 
the  rights  of  his  kinsman,  the  Elector  Palatine.  He  not  only 
leeeived  promise  of  aid  from  England,  but  Richelieu  also  en- 
gaged to  contribute  a  million  of  livres  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war4     Supported  by  both,  Manafeld  was  to  form  a  junc- 

*  Tram  a  Utter  of  the  Count  Palatine,  dated  30  Oct.,  it  ia  manifest 
that  he  could  not  haTe  been  induced  to  accept  the  terma  propoaed  by  any 
tiUna  abort  of  force. 

t  Relatione  di  qnattro  Ambasdatori,  1625  :  *'  H  papa  ai  dolera  che 
■n  BcCtiDie  gli  avera  parlato  chiaro,  e  che  delle  sue  parole  non  avera 
couipicao  mai  che  d  doYeaaero  portare  le  armi  della  1^  contra  li  anoi 
prendii."  [The  pope  complained  that  Betfanne  had  never  apoken  dearly, 
lad  that  he  had  never  hnagined  the  anna  of  the  League  were  to  act 
agamat  hia  fortresaes.]    The  policy  commonly  puraued  in  France. 

X  Extract  firom  the  Instruction  of  Blainville,  in  Siri,  vi.  62.  Manafeld 
wif  to  co-operate  with  him  '*  nel  fondo  di  Alemagna "  [in  the  heart 

r2 
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tion  with  the  king,  and  maich  on  the  hereditary  dominioni 
Austria. 

Of  the  two  most  powerf ol  Catholic  eoTereigntieB  we  thus 
the  one  arming  itself  in  this  general  assault  with  the  hop 
destroying  the  other. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  had 
immediate  tendency  to  impede  the  progress  of  Catholicism, 
is  true  that  the  French  confederacy  was  of  a  political  nati 
but  BO  intimate  was  the  connection  between  eccledastical  ; 
political  relations^  that  the  Protestants  could  not  fail  to  ] 
ceive  in  this  contUtion  of  afEurs  the  oj^rtunity  for  promol 
their  own  cause.  Protestantism  accordingly  recovered  bre 
A  new  champion,  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  risen  for 
defence  in  Germany,  with  energies  fresh  and  unimpaired, 
supported  by  the  mighty  combination  of  European  policy 
victory  on  his  part  would  hare  rendered  all  the  sucoesse 
the  imperial  house  ineffectual,  and  must  have  arrested 
progress  of  the  Catholic  restoration. 


But  it  is  by  the  attempt  that  the  difficulties  inherent  ii 
enterprise  are  made  manifest  However  brilliant  may  b 
been  the  talents  of  Richelieu,  he  had  yet  proceeded 
rashly  in  this  undertaking ;  all  his  desires  and  indinati 
were  attracted  towards  tUs  project ;  he  had  placed  it  be 
him,  whether  in  full  and  conscious  perception  of  all 
import,  or  in  obscure  presentiment,  as  the  great  aim  of 

of  Germany.]  Relatione  di  Caraffa :  ''  (I  Franoesi)  hanno  tutt 
continoato  lino  al  giorno  d'  hoggi  a  tener  corrispondenxa  con  li  nemii 
S.  M**.  Cei^.  e  dar  loro  ajnto  in  gente  e  danari  le  ben  con  coperta,  q 
per6  non  h  stata  tale  che  per  molte  lettere  intercette  e  per  molti 
rinoontri  non  d  riano  aooperti  tntti  1'  andamenti  e  corriipondenxe  :  c 
prima  e  doppo  la  rotta  data  dal  Tilly  al  re  di  Danimarca  aempre  V 
peratore  nd  Palatinato  Inftriore  e  nelli  oontomi  d' Alaatia  t*  ha  tei 
nerro  di  gente,  dnbitando  die  da  quelle  parti  poteeae  venire  ana 
mina."  [The  Frendi  hare  always  had  the  habit,  even  to  this  day 
holding  correipondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  i 
plying  them  with  aid  both  in  money  and  troops ;  in  secret  oertsinly, 
not  so  secretly,  but  that  by  intercepted  letters  and  other  chances,  t 
contrivances  and  correspondence  have  been  discovered ;  thus  even  be 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  his  majesty  always  ke] 
good  force  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  about  Alsace,  suspecting  ^ 
some  mischief  might  come  from  those  parts.]     See  Appendix,  No.  II 
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fife ;  bnt  tlieie  arose  from  it  dangers  by  wliich  he  was  him- 
islf  first  threatened. 

Not  only  did  the  German  Protestants,  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  take  new  coorage,  bnt  those  of  France  also ; 
the  antagonists  of  Bichelien  huniself  gathered  fresh  hopes 
fimn  these  new  combinations  in  politics.  They  expected,  as 
thej  said  themselres,  that  in  the  worst  possible  case  they 
riioiild  be  able  to  make  their  peace  with  tiie  king  by  means 
tt  his  present  allies.*  Rohan  put  his  forces  in  motion  on  land ; 
Soabise  by  sea.  In  May,  1625,  the  Huguenots  were  in  arms 
throughout  the  country. 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  cardinal  was  assailed  by 
saemies^  perhaps  more  formidable  still,  £rom  the  other  side. 
Uibaa  YlII.,  notwithstanding  his  indiioalion  to  France,  had 
too  deep  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  to  endure  quietly  the 
expulsion  of  his  garrisons  from  the  €hnsons.t  He  raised  troops, 
wluch  he  despatched  into  the  Milanese,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  an  effort,  in  sJliance  with  the  Spaniards, 
for  recoTering  the  lost  fortresses.  These  warlike  menaces 
may  rery  possibly  have  meant  but  little ;  the  ecclesiastical 
effects  associated  with  them  were  howerer  most  important. 
The  complaints  of  the  papal  nuncio,  that  the  most  Christian 
king  had  become  the  auxiliary  of  heretical  princes,  found  a 
ready  response  in  France.  The  Jesuits  came  forward  with 
their  Ultramontane  doctrines,  and  the  strictly  Catholic  party 
made  Richelieu  the  object  of  violent  attacks,  j:  It  is  true  that 
he  found  support  against  them  in  the  QaUican  axioms,  and 
was  defended  by  die  parliaments,  yet  he  dared  not  long 
Feature  to  have  the  pope  for  an  enemy.  The  Catholic  prin- 
ciple was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  restored  monarchy. 
Who  could  secure  the  cardinal  from  the  effects  of  the  impres- 
non  that  might  be  produced  on  his  sorereign  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  clergy  ? 

Thus,   even  in   France    itself,    Richelieu    found   himself 

*  Hemoires  de  Rohan,  part  i.  p.  146 :  [Hoping  that  if  he  brought 
Oiingt  to  bear,  the  allies  of  the  king  would  more  euUy  induce  him  to  an 
accommodation.] 

t  Relatione  di  P.  Contarini :  [Hia  holiness  (he  is  speaking  of  the  time 
immediately  following  the  arriTsl  of  the  news)  was  excessively  displeased, 
esteeming  this  affair  to  shew  but  little  respect  to  his  banners,  and  he 
complained  of  it  bitterly  and  continually.] 

X  Mteoires  du  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Petitot,  xxiii.  p.  20. 
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assuled,  and  that  by  the  two  opposite  parties^  at  the  suna 
time.  Whatever  he  might  be  able  to  effect  against  Spain,  by 
maintaining  his  position,  it  was  yet  one  that  he  saw  to  bo 
wholly  untenable ;  he  was  compelled  to  hasten  ont  of  it  with 
all  speed. 

And  as  in  the  attack  he  had  displayed  his  genius  for  widely. 
Teaching  combinations,  and  bold,  thorongh-going  designs^  lo 
he  now  exhibited  that  treacherous  address  by  which  he  mMb 
his  allies  mere  tools,  and  then  abandoned  them ;  a  praetue 
which  he  pursued  through  his  wh(de  life. 

He  first  prevailed  on  his  new  confederates  to  support  him 
against  Soubise.  He  had  himself  no  naval  force.  'With 
Protestant  armaments,  drawn  from  foreign  countries;  with 
Dutch  and  English  ships,  he  overcame  his  Protestant  oppo- 
nents at  home.  In  September,  1625,  he  availed  himself  of 
their  mediation  to  impose  on  the  Huguenots  the  acoeptanoe 
of  disadvantageous  terms,  his  allies  having  no  doubt  that  when 
once  freed  from  these  enemies  he  would  renew  the  genocd 
attack. 

But  what  was  their  astonishment  when,  instead  of  tlufl^ 
intelligence  reached  them  that  France  had  concluded  peace 
with  Spain,-— when,  in  March,  1626,  the  peace  of  MonioB 
was  made  known  :  a  papal  legate  had  proceeded  for  that  pur- 
pose to  both  courts.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  material  influence  on  the  teftns  of  the  agreement  j 
but  he  certainly  gave  new  vitality  and  force  to  the  Catholic 
principle.  While  Eichelieu  was  employbg  the  Protestant! 
for  his  own  purposes,  under  a  show  of  the  strictest  oonfidenoa 
he  had  ent^ed  still  more  zealously  into  negotiations  witl 
Spain  for  their  destruction.  With  regard  to  the  Yaltelline 
he  i^reed  with  Olivarez  that  it  should  return  to  the  rule  o 
the  Grisons ;  but  with  an  independent  power  of  appointing 
its  own  public  officers,  and  with  undiminished  freedom  fo: 
Romanist  worship.*  Thus  the  Catholic  powers,  which  hat 
seemed  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  conflict  for  life  or  death 
now  stood  in  a  moment  reunited. 

This  result  was  facilitated  by  the  misunderstanding  tha 

*  Domont,  vol.  ii.  p.  487,  8.  2 :  [That  they  may  not  have  any  otfac 
religion  henceforward  than  the  Catholic  .  .  .  S.  3  :  That  they  maT  elecl 
by  choice  amongst  themsehres,  their  own  judges,  gOTemors,  and  othc 
magistrates,  all  Catholics.]    Then  follow  certain  limitations. 
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wose  between  Fiance  and  England,  m  legaid  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  marriage. 

It  foUowed  of  necesaitj  that  a  pause  ensued  m  all  prepara- 
tions for  the  enterprise  against  Spain. 

The  Italian  princes  were  compelled,  howeyer  reluctantly, 
to  endure  the  arrangements  which  they  found  to  be  unalterable, 
f  BtkYOj  concluded  a  truce  with  Ghnoa  ;  Venice  considered  hep- 
aelf  rortunate  that  she  had  not  fallen  upon  the  Milanese,  and 
BOW  quietly  disbanded  her  forces.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  French  had  prevented  the  relief 
of  Breda,  in  1625,  so  that  the  loss  of  that  important  fortress, 
which  feQ  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  was  attributed  to  them. 
But  the  great  and  decisive  reverse  was  that  suffered  in 
Germany. 

The  powers  of  Lower  Germany  had  gathered  around  the 
kmg  of  Denmark,  under  shelter,  as  was  believed,  of  the 
geiMBral  alliance  formed  against  Spain.  Mansfeld  advanced 
towards  the  Elbe.  The  emperor,  on  his  part,  had  armed  with 
earnest  diligence  to  meet  him,  knowing  well  how  much 
depended  on  the  issue. 

But  when  the  forces  came  into  actual  conflict,  the  general 
alliance  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  French  subsidies  were  not 
paid;  the  English  succours  came  in  far  too  slowly.  The 
imperial  troops  were  more  practised  in  war  than  their  oppo- 
nents^ and  the  result  was,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  lost  the 
battle  of  Lutter,  while  Mansfeld  was  dnven  as  a  fugitive  into 
the  Austrian  provinces,  through  which  he  had  hoped  to  march 
as  a  victor  and  restorer. 


This  was  a  result,  of  which  the  effects  were,  of  necesdty, 
commensurate  with  the  universality  of  their  causes. 

first,  as  regarded  the  imperial  dominions,  we  may  describe 
them  in  a  word.  The  last  attempt  for  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism ventured  on  there,  in  the  hope  of  aid  from  the  gene- 
ral combination  above  named^  was  suppressed,  and  even  the 
nobles,  who  had  previously  remained  exempt  from  personal 
molestation,  were  now  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catholic 
ritual.  On  the  festival  of  St  Ignatius,  1627,  the  emperor 
declared  that,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  he  would  no 
longer  tolerate  any  person  in  his  hereditary  kingdom   of 
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Bohemia,  even  though  of  noble  or  kniffhtly  nunk,  who  did 
not  believe  with  himself  and  the  apoBtoHcal  chnrdi,  in  the 
only  true  and  saving  Catholic  fEiith.*  Edicts  to  the  same 
effect  were  proclaimed  in  Upper  Austria;  in  the  year  1628| 
they  were  sent  into  Carinthia,  Camiol%  and  S^^ria^  and  afUr 
a  certain  period,  into  Lower  Austria  likewise.  Etcd  a 
respite  was  vainly  entreated ;  the  nuncio  Canffa  represent- 
ing  that  these  prayers  for  delay  were  put  forward  only  in 
the  hope  of  a  general  change  of  fortune.  It  was  from  that 
time  that  these  districts  once  more  became  thoroughly  Catho- 
lic How  mighty  had  been  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
imperial  house,  by  the  Austrian  nobles,  eighty  years  befoxel 
And  now  the  sovereign  power— -orthodox,  victorious^  and 
unlimited — rose  high  above  all  opposition. 

And  the  effects  of  the  late  victoiy  were  still  more  extea* 
sive  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Lower  Saxony  was  invaded 
and  taken  into  possession.  The  imperial  forces  were  in 
action,  even  up  to  the  Catt^gat ;  they  held  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania ;  Mecklenburg  also  was  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
generals, — all  principal  seats  of  Protestantism,  and  all  now 
subjugated  by  Catholic  armies. 

The  manner  in  which  Catholicism  proposed  to  profit  by 
this  state  of  things  was  very  soon  made  obvious.  An  impe- 
rial prince  was  nominated  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  the 
pope,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  power,  appointed  the  same 
prince  to  be  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  There  could  be  no 
Question  but  that,  when  the  government  of  a  Catholic  arch- 
duke was  established,  the  rigour  with  which  other  ecclesias- 
tical princes  had  carried  forward  the  work  of  restoring 
Catholicism,  would  be  zealously  imitated  throughout  the 
diocese. 

The  anti-reformaUon,  meanwhile,  proceeded  with  renewed 
ardour  in  Upper  Germany.  The  list  of  edicts  proclaimed  by 
the  imperial  chancery,  during  these  years,  and  to  be  found  in 
Caraffa,  well  deserves  examination.     What  a  host  of  admoni- 

*  Caraffa,  Relatione,  MS. :  [The  ngnor  cardinal  and  I,  having  anb- 
mitted  to  Ida  majeatT's  conaidmtion,  that  aa  the  heretic  barona  and 
noblea  were  not  reformed,  there  oonld  be  bat  little  good  expected  from 
the  conTcrsion  of  their  subjects,  and  that  by  consequence  they  would  be 
likely  by  degreei  to  infect  others,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  grant  the 
cardinal  and  othti  commissioners  power  to  reform  the  nobles  also.]  See 
Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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tions,  resolutions,  decisions,  and  recommendations — all  to  the 
I  |n^t  of  Catholicism.*    The  jonthful  count  of  Nassau-Siegen, 
joonger  oonnt    palatine  of   Nenboig,  and  the  grand 
of  the  Teatonic  order,  undertook  new  reformations. 
tlie  Upper  Palatinate,  even  the  nobility  were  compelled 
» adkqvt  tl^  Catholic  £uih. 

The  ancient  legal  processes  instituted  by  ecclesiastical  dig- 
iteiiee  against  temporal  estates,  in  relation  to  confiscated 
hmxA  property,  now  took  a  different  course  from  that  of 
iilier  times.  How  grievous  were  the  disquietudes  inflicted 
[  on  Wiirtemberg  alone !  All  the  old  complainants,  the 
*  *  ~  ops  of  Constance  and  Augsburg,  the  abbots  of  Mbnch- 
;  and  Elaisexsheim,  pressed  forward  their  claims  against 
tte  dneal  house.  Its  yeiy  existence  was  endangered.t  The 
Iwdiojps  gained  their  cause  against  the  towns  in  erery  instance ; 
Hh/b  hamoip  of  Eichstadt  against  Nuremberg,  the  chapter  of 
BlmiNUg  against  the  city  of  Strasburg;  Hall  in  Suabia  (Schwa- 
ftbeh  Hill))  Memmingen,  Ulm,  landau,  and  many  other 
'toiwii%  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Catholics  the  churches 
that  luid  been  taken  from  them. 

If  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  was,  at  this  time, 
^qppealed  to  from  all  quarters,  of  how  much  greater  import- 
ance was  the  more  general  application  of  its  principles,  as 
they  were  now  understood.^ 

^  After  the  battle  of  Lutter,"  says  Carats  ^^  the  emperor 
seemed  to  wake  as  from  a  long  sleep ;  liberated  from  a  great 
iaar  that  had  hitherto  enchained  his  predecessors  and  himself, 
he  conceiyed  the  idea  of  bringing  back  all  Germany  to  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg. 

In  addition  to  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt^  Bremen,  Yer- 

den,  Minden,  Camin,  Hayelberg,  Schwerin,  and  almost  all 

the  North  German  benefices,  were  restored  to  Catholicism. 

This  had  always  been  the  remote  object  on  which  the  pope 

^  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  most  brilliant  moments  of  their  pros- 

*  Breris  enumenitio  aliqnomm  negotionun  aue ...  in  puncto  re- 
fMmatioiiif  in  canoelluim  imperii  tractata  sunt  ab  anno  1620  ad  annum 
1629,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Germania  Sacra  restaorata,  p.  34. 

t  Sattler,  Geschichte  von  Wiirtemberg  nnter  den  Henogen,  th.  yi. 
p.  226. 

X  Senkenberg,  Fortsetzung  der  Haberlinschen  Reichsgeschichte,  bd. 
xxT.  p.  633. 
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perity,  had  fixed  their  eyes.  But  Uuit  wis  pieoiiely  tlie 
cause  which  made  the  emperor  aiudoiifl  respeotiiig  rook  s 
step.  He  had  no  doabt,  aajs  Caraffi^  of  ue  jnstioe  and 
right  of  the  measorey  bnt  only  of  Uie  poaeibiliiy  of  its  exeea- 
tion.  Tet  ihe  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,— above  all,  that  of  his  con- 
fessor Lamormain,— -the  farourable  dispositions  of  the  torn 
Catholic  electors,  the  unwearied  entieaties  of  the  pspsl 
nuncio,  who  bforms  us  himself  that  it  cost  him  the  laboor 
of  a  month  to  preyail,  at  length  removed  all  scruples.  As 
early  as  August,  1688,  the  edict  for  the  restitution  of  ehurdi 
property  was  diawn  up,  the  terms  being  those  in  which  it 
afterwuds  appeared.*  Previous  to  being  published,  it  was 
'once  more  submitted  to  the  Cathdio  princes  for  tbeir  cooai- 
deration. 

Nor  was  tins  all ;  a  plan  much  more  extensiTe  was  eoB- 
nected  with  this  design:  hopes  were  entertained  of  con- 
ciliating the  Lutheran  princes ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  theologians.  The  emperor  himself^  or  soine 
Catholic  prince  of  the  empire^  was  to  undertake  it.  They 
were  to  proceed  from  the  principle,  that  the  ideas  of  Oatiio- 
licism  formed  by  the  people  of  North  Cbrmany  were  erroneous^ 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  unaltered  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  the  genuine  Catholic  doctrine  was  yery  slight 
They  hoped  to  gain  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  by  giving  vp 
to  him  the  patronage  of  the  three  archbishoprics  atuate  in  his 
dominion8.t     Nor  did  they  despair  of  exdting  the  katrad  ol 


*  That  the  edict  wBi  prepared  at  this  period  is  gathered  firam  < 
Commentar.  de  Germ.  Saa«  reataurata,  p.  350.  He  remaika  that  te 
edict  was  drawn  up  in  1628  and  published  in  1629 ;  he  then  proeaeda 
'*  Annuit  ipse  Deus,  dum  post  paueos  ab  ipsa  ddiberatione  dies  Caaaiem 
insigni  victoria  remunerates  est.''  [Ood  himself  assented ;  for  but  a  inv 
days  ajfter  that  resolution,  he  rewarded  the  emperor  bj  a  signal  Tiolorf.] 
He  alludes  to  the  rictory  of  Wolgast,  which  was  gained  on  the  22nd  oi 
August. 

-f  Hopes  of  the  conTersion  of  this  prince  were  felt  in  Rome  ss  early  ai 
the  year  1624.  Instrutdone  a  Mons'.  Cara£fa:  [There  came  again  some 
intelligence  of  the  expected  reunion  of  the  duke  of  Saxony  to  the  CaHiolic 
church,  but  the  hope  yery  soon  yanished.  Tet  his  not  being  inimical  tt 
Catholics,  while  he  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  ihe  CalTinists,  his  being  mQS( 
intimate  with  the  elector  of  Mayence,  and  his  haying  agreed  to  t&  dec* 
torate  of  Bayaria,  make  us  still  haye  good  hope ;  and,  in  regard  to  this  ti 
will  not  be  inexpedient  that  his  holiness  should  take  measures  with  tbi 
said  Mayenoe  for  this  desirable  acquisition.]     See  Appendix,  No.  110. 
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the  Lutherans  against  the  Calyinists,  and  then  making  that 

:  kfttred  instnunental  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  Cathollciflm. 

This  idea  was  eagerly  s^ied  on  at  Bome^  and  worked  out 

I  »  feaoUe  project    Nor  did  Urban  YIII.  by  any  means 

^ose  to  content  himself  wiih  the  conditions  ofue  treaty  of 

kagabiiz;^^  which  had  indeed  never  receiyed  the  sanction  of  a 

iope.*     He  was  determined  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  less 

a  complete  restitution  of  all  church  property,  and  the 

n  of  all  Protestants  to  Catholicism 


But  in  that  moment  of  prosperity,  the  pontiff  had  raised  his 
ikoQghts  to  a  design  still  more  yast  and  daring  if  possible  than 
tint  just  describef  This  was  no  other  than  an  attack  on  Eng- 
Imd;  an  idea  that  had  reappeared  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
tj  a  aort  of  necessity;  among  the  grand  combinations  of  Catho- 
miaau  Urban  VIIL  now  hoped  to  make  the  good  under- 
rtanding  re-established  between  the  two  crowns  subeerrient  to 
Ihepranotion  of  this  finrourite  design.t 

ue  fint  represented  to  the  French  ambassador  the  great 
oflfanoe  that  was  offered  to  France  by  the  total  disregard  of 
"Kiigiami  to  the  promises  made  at  the  marriage.  Either 
Louis  XIIL  ought  to  compel  the  English  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
Bents,  or  he  should  wrest  the  crown  from  a  prince,  who,  as  a 
heretio  before  CKkL  and  regardless  of  his  word  before  men,  was 
^together  unworthy  to  wear  it  j: 

*  [To  irhkhyl  nyi  tlie  pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  the  treatj 
of  PMwa,  [tbe  Apostolic  See  has  never  given  its  assent.] 

t  In  Siri,  Memorie,  vi.  257,  some  acoonnt  is  given  of  this  affair,  bnt  it 
h  Terj  imperfbct  The  report  of  it  in  the  M^oires  de  Richelieu,  xxiii. 
183,  V  also  verr  partiaL  The  relation  of  Niooletti,  which  we  nse  here, 
is  mndi  more  circnmstantial  and  authentic.] 

t  In  Nicoletti,  the  pope  says :  **  Essere  il  re  di  Francia  offeso  nello 
itito,  pel  fomento  che  T  Inghilterra  dava  agli  Ugonotti  riheUi :  nella  vita, 
mpetto  arii  incitamenti  e  fellonia  di  Sdales,  il  quale  haveva  indotto 
11  (hica  di  Orleans  a  macchinare  contro  S.  M**.  per  lo  cui  delitto  fu  poscia 
btto  morire :  nella  riputazione,  rispetto  a  tanti  mancamenti  di  promesse : 
t  iiaalmente  nd  proprio  sangue,  rispetto  agli  strapazsi  frtti  alia  regina 
na  aorena:  ma  queilo  che  voleva  dir  tutto,  ndl'  anima,  imddiando 
I'Ingiew  alia  salute  di  qnella  della  regina  ed  insieme  a  qudla  del  Chris- 
tianiasimo  stesso  e  di  tutti  ooloro  che  pur  troppo  hebbero  voglia  di  fare 
qoeDo  infelioe  matrimonio."  [The  king  of  France  has  been  offended  by 
him,  fint,  in  his  State,  by  the  help  given  by  England  to  the  Huguenot 
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He  next  addressed  bimself  to  the  Spanifih  ambaai 
Oiiate ;  and  in  this  case  the  pope  declares  it  to  be  his  op 
that,  as  a  good  knight,  Philip  lY.  was  bound  to  take  r 
cause  of  ti^c^  queen  of  England,  so  near  a  connection  < 
own  (she  was  nis  nster-in-law),  who  was  now  oppress 
account  of  her  religion. 

When  the  pope  saw  that  he  might  yenture  to  hope  fo 
cess,  he  transferrod  the  negotiations  to  Spado,  his  nuncio  in '. 

Amonff  the  influential  men  of  France,  Cardinal  Berullc 
had  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage,  wa 
person  who  entered  most  eamestlj  into  this  project 
calculated  how  the  trading  yessels  of  England  might  \h 
tured  on  the  French  coast,  and  how  the  English  fleets 
be  burnt  in  their  own  harbours.  On  the  Spanish  part 
varex  adopted  the  plan  without  much  hesitation.  He 
indeed  have  been  rendered  cautious  bj  former  instant 
perfidy,  aud  another  high  officer  of  state.  Cardinal  Be 
opposed  the  measure  on  that  ground ;  but  the  idea  wa 
vast  and  comprehensiye  to  be  rejected  bj  Olivarez,  ^ 
all  things  lored  the  great  and  magnificent. 

The  negotiation  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  se< 
even  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome,  to  whom  th< 
overtures  had  been  made,  was  not  acquainted  with  th< 
gress  of  the  afiair. 

Richelieu  drew  up  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  thej^ 
amended  by  Olivarez,  and  to  the  form  thus  given 
Richelieu  assented.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1627,  thej 
ratified.  The  French  engaged  to  make  instant  preparat 
their  forces  and  to  put  their  harbours  in  a  state  of  de 
The  Spaniards  were  ready  to  commence  the  attack  befo 
close  of  that  year,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  French  i 
join  them  with  all  their  forces  in  the  following  spring.* 

rebels ;  in  his  life,  bj  the  inttigmtionB  and  felony  of  Sdales,  who 
dnced  the  dake  of  Orleans  to  plot  against  his  majesty,  for  which  ci 
afterwards  suffered  death ;  in  his  reputation,  by  the  many  breaches 
mise  he  had  committed ;  finally,  in  his  own  blood,  because  of  the 
inflicted  on  the  queen  of  England,  his  sister ;  but  what  is  more  1 
this,  he  is  offended  in  his  soul,  the  Englishman  planning  evil  to  th( 
tion  of  that  of  the  queen,  together  with  that  of  the  most  Christif 
himself,  and  that  of  all  who  had  been  too  forward  in  effectu 
unhappy  marriage.] 

*  Lettere  del  Nunxio,  9  Aprile,  1627  :  [The  courier  aforesaid  r 
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rhe  aoconnts  remaining  to  ns  do  not  make  it  veiy  clearly 
lear  how  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  between  France  and 
un ;  but  we  collect  from  them  sufficient  to  shew  that  regard 
I  paid  on  this  occasion  also  to  the  interests  of  the  pope, 
rdinal  BeroUe  revealed  to  the  nnncio,  in  the  most  proK>und 
£dence,  that  in  the  event  of  success,  Ireland  was  to 
ome  the  portion  of  the  papal  see,  and  might  be  goyemed 
the  pontiff  through  the  medium  of  a  yiceroy.  This  com- 
nication  was  received  by  the  nuncio  with  extreme  8atis£eMs- 
1,  but  he  recommended  his  holiness  to  allow  no  word  to 
aspire  on  the  subject,  lest  it  miffht  appear  that  his  sug- 
tions  had  been  actuated  by  worl£y  views. 
Neither  had  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Italy  been  for- 
ten  in  these  calculations. 

rhere  still  appeared  a  possibility  of  destroying  the  supe- 
rity  of  the  naval  power  of  England  and  Holland,  by  a 
leral  combination.  The  formation  of  an  armed  combination 
B  suggested,  and  under  the  protection  of  this  force,  a  direct 
nmunication  was  to  be  established  between  the  Baltic, 
indera,  the  French  coasts,  Spain,  and  Italy,  without  the 
rticipation  of  the  two  maritime  powers.  The  emperor 
de  proposals  with  this  view  to  the  Hanse  Towns.  The 
'anta  at  Brussels  desired  that  a  port  in  the  Baltic  shoul<d  be 
led  to  the  Spaniards.*  Negotiations  were  entered  into 
th  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  by  this  means  might 
re  drawn  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade  to  Leghorn,  t 

Paris  from  Spain,  with  adyices  that  the  Catholic  king  agreed  to  make 
first  moTement,  as  he  had  been  desired  to  do  by  France ;  prorided 
French  would  abide  by  both  the  two  proposals  that  had  been  pre- 
osly  made  as  altematiTes;  namely,  that  the  most  Christian  king 
•uld  pledge  himself  to  more  in  the  May  or  June  following,  and  shonld, 
has  time,  supply  the  Catholic  armament  with  some  galleys  and  other 
§els.  The  same  courier  also  brou^t  intelligence,  that  the  Connt-dnke 
I  broken  off  the  negotiations  proceeding  in  Spain  with  the  king  of 
gland,  who  had  offered  the  Catholic  king  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
ee  years,  or  any  longer  period,  as  well  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
omark  as  in  that  of  Holland  :  a  similar  treaty  was  also  broken  off  by 
tx  of  the  Catholic  king  in  Flanders.] 

'  Pope  Urban  says  this  in  an  instruction  to  GKnetti,  in  Siri,  Mer- 
io,  ii.  984. 

■  Scrittura  sopra  la  compagnia  militante,  MS.  in  the  Archirio  Mediceo, 
tains  a  discussion  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  plan :  [It  is  believed 
t  the  people  of  the  Hanse  Towns  would  enter  the  military  companies 
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It  is  trae,  that  matters  were  not  oairied  so  fiir.  Controlled 
by  the  complexity  of  the  interests  inyolvedy  the  erent  took  % 
rery  different  coarse ;  but  yet  snch  as  eyentnally  to  prodim 
results  entirely  fayonrable  to  the  canse  of  Catholicism. 

While  plans  of  such  imposing  magnitude  were  in  proecsi  of 
arrangement  for  an  attack  on  England,  it  came  to  pass  Ait 
the  projectors  were  themselTes  assailed  by  a  foroe  from 
England. 

In  July,  1627,  Buckingham  appeared  with  a  noble  fleet  off 
the  coasts  of  France ;  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Rh4  and 
took  possession  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 'the  citadel  of 
St.  Martin,  to  which  he  instantly  laid  edege.  He  called  on 
the  Hneuenots  to  aronse  themselves  once  more  in  defence  of 
their  liberties  and  religious  independence,  which  oertunlj 
were  exposed  to  more  inmiinent  daiigers  from  day  to  day. 

English  historians  have  usually  attributed  this  expedition 
to  an  extraordinary  passion  of  Buckingham  for  the  queen  of 
France,  Anne  of  Austria.  Be  the  truth  as  it  may  wiili 
regard  to  that  inclination,  there  Is  certainly  a  yeiy  Afferent 
cause  for  this  enterprise  (but  without  doubt  the  real  one)  to 
be  found  in  the  great  course  of  events.  Was  Buckingham  to 
wait  in  England  for  the  proposed  attack  ?  It  was  doubtlen 
better  policy  to  anticipate  the  onslaught  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  iVance.'*'  A  more  £a,vourable  moment  for  the  purpose 
could  scarcely  be  desired ;  Louis  XIII.  was  dangerously  in, 
and  Richelieu  engaged  in  a  contest  with  powei^  fiictionfl. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  Huguenots  did  in  fact  again  take 
arms ;  their  brave  and  pra^ctised  leaders  appeared  in  the  field 
once  more. 

To  have  produced  effectual  results,  however,  Buckingham 

to  please  the  emperori  and  that  the  Tnacaiis  could  not  well  reAue  to  do  lO, 
when  called  on  by  snch  great  monarchs.] 

*  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Buckingham  had  not  heard  lometfaliig  of 
that  mysterious  treaty.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  had  done  to, 
for  how  rarely  is  a  secret  so  completely  kept  that  no  portion  of  it  tm« 
spires.  It  is  certun  that  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Zorxo  Zorn,  iHio 
arrired  in  France  while  these  designs  were  in  preparation,  beard  of  tibCB 
instantly :  [It  was  added,  that  the  two  crowns  were  forming  treaties,  and 
plotting  to  assault  England,  with  equal  forces  and  arrangements,  in  oon* 
cert.]  It  is  highly  improbable  that  nothing  of  this  should  be  mentioned 
in  England,  widi  which  country  the  Venetians  were  in  close  connection ; 
they  luid  even  been  suspected  of  advising  the  expedition  against  the  ialnd 
of  RhI.   (Relatione  di  Francia,  1628.) 
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iMnild  have  condaoted  the  war  with  more  energy  and  been 
better  snpported.  Charles  I.  acknowledges,  in  all  his  letters, 
Ifcat  this  was  not  safficioitlj  done.  As  the  affidr  was  ar- 
ranffed,  the  assailants  were  soon  proved  to  be  no  longer  eqnal 
bD  Gaidinal  Richelien,  whose  genios  developed  its  lesonzees 
vith  redonbled  power  in  occasions  of  difficulty,  and  who  had 
■ever  given  more  decided  proofs  of  stead&st  resolntion  and 
unwearied  persistence.  Buckingham  saved  himself  by  a  re- 
His  expedition,  which  might  have  placed  the  Frendi 
at  in  extreme  peril,  had  in  reality  no  other  result 
that  of  causing  the  whole  strength  of  Fnnce,  directed 

Sr  the  cardinal,  to  be  poured  with  renewed  violence  on  the 
ngMDOts. 

na  central  point  of  the  Hn^enot  power  was  without 
loabi  in  La  Rochdle.  At  an  earlier  period,  and  when  residing 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  city,  at  his  bishopric  of  Lu9on, 
Rieheliea  had  frequently  reflected  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
incing  that  fortress ;  he  now  found  himself  called  upon  to 
direct  such  an  enterprise,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  it, 
be  the  cost  what  it  might. 

It  was  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  nothing  afforded  him 
BO  e£fectual  an  assistance  as  the  fiuiaticism  of  an  English 
Puritan. 

Buckingham  had,  at  length,  resumed  his  arms  for  the  relief 
of  La  Bochelle.  His  honour  was  pledged  to  effect  this ;  his 
position  in  England  and  the  world  depended  on  it ;  and  he 
would,  unquestionably,  have  strained  all  his  powers  for  its 
loeomplishment  This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  a  ^Etnatic, 
impelled  by  desire  for  vengeance  and  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
religion,  and  Buckingham  was  assassinated. 

In  a  crisis  of  great  moment,  it  is  necessary  that  powerful 
men  should  make  the  enterprise  their  own  personal  concern, 
rhe  siege  of  La  Rochelle  was  as  a  duel  between  the  two 
niiusters.  Bichelieu  alone  now  survived.  No  one  was  found 
b  England  to  take  Buckingham's  place,  or  heartily  to  adopt 
the  defence  of  his  honour.  The  English  fleet  appeued  in  the 
reads,  but  without  doing  any  thing  effectual  It  was  said 
ihat  Richelieu  knew  there  would  be  nothing  attempted  by  it. 
So  persisted  with  inflexible  firmness  in  the  si^ge,  and  in 
!)ctober,  1628,  La  Rocbelle  surrendered. 

When  the  principal  fortress  had  thus  fallen,  the  neighbour- 
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ing  plaoes  despaired  of  holding  oat :  their  only  care  now  was 
to  obtain  toleiable  tenuB.* 

And  thus,  from  all  these  political  complexities,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  promise  so  much  aid  to  the  Protestant  caose, 
there  proceeded,  at  last,  a  further  triumph  for  Catholicism, 
and  a  mighty  promotion  of  its  mterests.  The  north-east  of 
Germany,  and  south-west  of  France,  both  of  which  had  so 
long  resisted,  were  alike  subdued.  There  now  seemed  no- 
thing more  required  but  to  secure  the  peipetual  submission 
of  the  conquered  enemy,  by  restrictiye  laws  and  institutions  of 
permanent  efficiency. 

The  help  afforded  by  Denmark  to  the  Germans,  and  by 
England  to  tlie  French,  had  been  rather  injurious  than  adran- 
tageous  to  those  assisted ;  it  had  senred  to  bring  upon  them 
an  irresistible  enemy,  and  these  powers  were  now  Uiemselyes 
endangered  or  attacRed.  The  imperial  forces  penetrated  eren 
into  Jutland,  and  in  the  year  1628  negotiations  for  a  com- 
bined assault  upon  England  proceeded  with  the  most  earnest 
activity  between  France  and  Spain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MANTUAN  WAR.— THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.— REVOLUTION 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS. 

The  course  of  human  affidrs,  the  progress  of  a  derelopment 
once  begun,  presents,  at  the  first  glance,  an  aspect  of  unde- 
Tiating  persistency. 

But  on  examining  more  closely,  we  not  unfrequently  per- 

*  ZoRO  Zorn,  Relatione  di  Franda,  1629:  [The  conquest  of  La 
Rocfaelle,  completed  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  fleet,  which  protoed 
to  reliere  the  besieged,  and  throw  succours  into  tiie  town  ;  the  expedition 
against  Rohan,  who  was  the  diief  and  soul  of  that  fatAioa ;  the  progress 
made  against  the  Huguenots  in  Lsnguedoc,  with  the  recorerj  of  ftiU  fifty 
places,  hsTe  shaken  the  hearts  and  ohansted  the  powers  of  that  party;  so 
that,  having  lost  their  internal  force,  and  being  disappointed  of  foraign 
aid,  they  have  remitted  themselres  wholly  to  the  will  and  clemency  of  the 
king.]  He  remarks  that  the  Spaniards  certainly  came  to  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  La  Rochelle,  though  late,  and  with  only  fourteen  ships ;  still  they 
did  come.  He  attributes  this  accession  to  their  [certainty  of  the  termin- 
ation,] and  their  wish  [to  participate  in  the  honours.] 
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thftt  the  primitiye  canae  on  which  the  &bric  of  erents 
es  18  bat  frail  aod  yielding ;  merely  aome  personal  in- 
ion,  perhajps,  whether  of  attachment  or  aTormon,  and 
1  may  be  shaken  without  any  great  difficnlfy. 
we  inquire  by  what  agency  the  new  and  important 
itages  we  hare  ennmeratM  were  obtamed  for  the  Chitho- 
Atoration,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  so  mnch  the 
al  forces  of  Tilly  and  WaUenstein,  or  the  militaiy  snpe- 
Y  of  Richelien  over  the  Hngoenots,  as  the  friendly  nnder- 
mg  renewed  between  France  and  Spain,  without  which, 
»r  the  generals  nor  the  nations  could  hare  accomplished 
hing  of  moment. 

e  power  of  a  sdf-sustained  resistance  had  been  lost  to 
Meetant  cause  from  the  year  1626,  and  it  was  only  by 
isscnsions  of  the  Catholic  powers  that  its  adherents  were 
raged  to  attempt  further  opposition ;  the  reconciliation  of 
lyemments  was,  therefore,  Uie  precursor  of  their  ruin. 
t  none  could  fail  to  perceive  the  £icility  with  which  these 
lly  relations  might  be  disturbed. 

itnin  the  limits  of  Catholicism,  were  two  distinct  and 
onist  impulses,  each  arising  equally  by  an  ineyitable 
dty ;  the  one  was  religious,  the  other  pouticaL 
9  first  demanded  unity  of  purpose,  the  extension  of  the 
and  a  perfect  disregard  of  all  other  considerations ; — 
tter  continually  impelled  the  great  powers  to  a  conflict 
e-eminent  authority. 

could  not  be  affirmed  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
le  had  as  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  course  of  eyents, 
ose  times  the  balance  depended  on  the  hostility  of 
sts  existing  between  France  and  Austrian  Spain :  but 
e,  also,  had  greatly  augmented  her  strength  in  the 

of  the  recent  occurrences. 

itical  action  is,  however,  prompted  and  goyemed,  no 
r  what  is  perceived  on  loolung  forward  into  the  future, 

rthe  pressure  and  embarrassment  of  the  present.    The 
course  of  things  now  seemed  inevitably  conducting  to 
I  of  universal  insecurity. 

ih  Germany,  the  earliest  home  of  Protestantism,  was 

[lelmed  by  the  forces  of  WaUenstein  ;  and  this  state  of 

seemed  to   present   the  possibility  of  restoring  the 

al  supremacy  throughout  the  empire,  where,  one  ieihort 
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period  in  the  life  of  CharleB  Y.  ezeepted,  it  Imd  lor  ages  been 
a  shadow  only,  to  real  power  and  eesential  impoHaiiea. 
Should  the  GaUiolic  restoration  proceed  on  the  path  it  had 
entered,  this  result  most  of  neeessity  ensne. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  could  expect  no  adyantage 
equivalent  to  this.  When  once  the  Huguenots  were  com* 
pletely  mastered,  France  had  nothing  more  to  gain.  Bat  it 
was  prindpallj  among  the  Italians  that  dis^uietadea  were 
awakened ;  they  oonndered  Uie  reyival  of  a  mighty  imperial 
authority,  asserting  so  many  daims  in  Italy,  and  connected 
so  immediately  with  the  detested  power  of  Spain,  to  be  not 
only  dangerous  but  intolerable. 

The  question  once  more  recurred,  whether  Cathdie  afbrts 
towards  universal  predominance  were  to  be  continoed  withoat 
regard  to  these  considerations,  or  whether  political  Tievi 
would  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  raise  impediments  to  these 
efforts. 

Whilst  the  torrent  of  Catholic  restoration  was  swee|Hng  is 
full  force  over  France  and  Qermany,  a  moyement  was  made 
in  Italy,  by  the  result  of  which  this  question  was  ultimatelj 
dedded. 


§  1.  Mantuan  Sueceaiaiu 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1627,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  Yiu- 
cenzo  II.,  of  the  house  of  Cbnzaga,  died  without  leaving 
children.  His  next  of  kin  ( Agnat)  was  Carlo  Gronzagai  doke 
de  Nevers. 

Considered  in  itself  only,  this  succession  presented  no 
difficulty,  since  no  doubt  could  prevail  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin ;  but  it  involved  a  political  change  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Charles  de  Nevers  was  bom  in  France,  and  was  of  neceeoty 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Frenchman.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  would  not  permit  a  Frenchman  to  acquire  a  aove- 
reiguty  in  Upper  Italy,  which  they  had  been  labouring  from 
time  immemorial,  and  with  espedal  jealousy,  to  secure  from 
the  ipj9nence  of  France. 

But  if,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time^  we  seek  to  ascer* 
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tain  the  pore  irath  of  tliis  matter,  we  riiall  peieeiye  that  no 
intention  of  ezdnding  the  duke  de  Nevera  was  at  first 
entertained,  either  at  the  Spanish  court  or  that  of  Austria. 
He  was,  indeed,  related  to  the  impeiial  house,  the  empress 
being  a  Mantuan  princess,  and  always  greatly  disposed  to 
fiiTour  him.  ^  There  was  nothing  injurious  to  his  interests 
reqidred  from  him  in  the  beginning,"  says  Kherenhiller,  who 
waa  employed  in  Maatnan  afiaits ;  ^  it  was  rather  considered 
bow  he  mi^t  best  be  induced  to  doTote  himself  to  the 
imperial  house."*  Oliyarec,  also,  has  expressly  asserted  the 
■me  thing ;  he  zelates,  that  when  intelligence  aniyed  of  Don 
Yincenzo's  serious  illness,  it  was  xesolyed  at  onoe  to  send  a 
oouier  to  the  duke  de  Neren,  to  offer  him  the  protection  of 
Spain  for  his  taking  peaceable  poflKssion  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat.t  It  is  rery  poeelble  that  conditions  might  haye 
been  imposed  on  him,  and  that  securities  mi^t  haye  been 
demanded,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  wrenching  from  him 
bis  inheritance. 

The  manner  in  whidi  this  natunl  course  of  things  was 
Imposed  is  remarkable. 

It  was  not  expected  in  Italy  that  the  Spaniards  would 
proceed  so  equitably  in  this  matter :  faoweyer  frequently  they 
bad  affirmed  their  intentions  of  permitting  Neyers  to  assume 
bis  rights  without  opposition,  the  Italians  had  neyer  belieyed 
them.:)f  The  Spanish  rulers  in  Italy  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves  the  suspicion  of  resolying  to  attain  uhlimited  power, 
eyen  though  the  means  for  doing  so  were  unlawful.     No  one 

*  Aiwiiilfii  Perdinandei,  zi.  p.  30. 

t  Franoesoo  degli  Albizii,  negotuto  di  MonaF.  Cetare  Monte.  His 
Doajesty,  says  OliYarez,  [heuiog  of  the  graye  indimositioii  of  Duke 
^incenzo,  ordered  that  a  courier  ihonld  be  sent  into  France  to  the  said 
Nerers,  promising  him  his  protection,  that  he  might  peaceably  obtain 
possession  of  Muitna  and  Montferrat;  but  searoely  were  the  orders 
^Ycn,  when  by  another  courier,  arrived  from  Italy,  he  heard  of  the  death 
>f  Vincenzo,  the  marriage  of  Rethel  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
'he  king,  &c.] 

t  [Nor  must  credit  be  gtren,]  says  Mulla,  die  Venetbn  ambassador  to 
Mantua,  in  1615,  among  other  tlungs,  [to  what  has  been  repeatedly 
ntimated  by  the  marquis  of  Inoiosa,  formerly  goTemor  of  Milan,  that 
ihould  the  occasion  arise,  the  Spaniards  would  never  admit  any  other  to 
be  duchy  of  Milan  than  the  duke  of  Nerers.]  But  why  not  ?  We 
lave  only  the  fact ;  the  governor  asserts  it,  the  Italians  do  not  believe  it ; 
levertheless  it  is  doubtless  so.] 

S  2 
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could  now  be  cooTinoed  that  they  would  not  seek  to  confer 
the  duchy  on  some  member  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga  more 
devoted  to  themsdves. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  the  wish  of  the  Italians 
to  see  Mantua  in  possession  of  a  prince,  naturally  allied  to 
France  and  independent  of  Spain,  had  a  considerable  share 
in  causing  this  opinion.  They  would  not  believe  that  Spain 
would  accede  to  a  thing  desired  by  them  chiefly  as  being  so 
adverse  to  the  Spanish  interest.  They  even  persuaded  the 
rightful  line  of  succession  to  think  as  they  did ;  so  that  Gon- 
zaga thought  it  best  to  place  himself  in  possession  by  whatever 
means  presented  themselves. 

The  case  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  animal 
constitution,  wherein  some  internal  disease  sought  only  an 
occasion — some  aggrieved  point — for  bursting  forth. 

In  the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  before  the  death  of  Yin- 
cenzo,  the  young  Gonzaga  Nevers,  duke  de  Rethel,  arrived  in 
Mantua.  All  here  had  been  pre-^arranged  by  a  Mantuan 
minister,  named  Striggio,  belonging  to  the  anti-Spanish  party. 
The  old  duke  acknowledged  the  rights  of  his  coumn  without 
difficulty.  There  was  still  remaining  a  princess  of  the  direct 
native  line,  great  granddaughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
through  his  youngest  daughter,  who  had  married  into  tbe 
house  of  Savoy.  TVith  her  it  seemed  extremely  desirable 
that  the  young  duke  should  contract  a  marriage.  Accidental 
circumstances  delayed  the  preparations,  and  it  was  not  till 
Yincenzo  had  expired*  that  the  lady  was  taken  in  the  night 
from  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  palace,  where  the  marriage  was  immediately 
solemnized.  The  death  of  Yincenzo  was  then  first  made  known. 
Rethel  was  saluted  prince  of  Mantua,  and  received  the  ac- 
customed homage.  An  envoy  from  Milan  was  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance till  it  was  concluded,  and  then,  not  without  a  kind  of 
mockery,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  at  the  courts  of 
Yienna  and  Madrid,  together  with  that  of  the  duke's  deatL 

It  wiU  be  readily  admitted  that  they  were  well  calculated 
to  exasperate  and  embitter  these  mighty  sovereigns^  whose 

*  Nani,  Storia  Veaeta  1.  7,  p.  350 ;  Siri,  Memorie  recondite,  vi.  309, 
both  relate  this  fact ;  the  lait,  on  the  authoritj  of  a  letter  of  Sahran  to 
the  Frendi  court. 
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pleasure  it  was  to  assome  a  character  of  religions  as  well  as 
temporal  majesty,  to  hare  a  kinswoman  married  without  their 
consent)  nay,  without  their  knowledge,  and  with  a  sort  of 
violence ;  an  important  fief  taken  into  possession  without  the 
sli^test  deference  to  the  feudal  sovereign !  Yet  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  two  courts  were  entirely  different 

OliTarez,  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  doubfy  proud  as  the  minister 
of  80  powerful  a  king,  and  always  possessed  by  an  extravagant 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  was  now  £Eur  uom  disposed  to 
make  any  advances  to  the  duke :  he  resolved  to  mortifjr  him^ 
at  least,  according  to  his  own  expression,  if  he  did  nothing 
more.*  It  is  true  that  the  deportment  of  Gonzaga  was  mani- 
festly hostile :  after  the  proo&  he  had  given  of  his  manner 
of  thinking,  could  the  important  city  of  Montferrat,  which 
was  always  considered  as  an  outwork  of  Milan,  be  safely 
intmsted  to  his  keeping  f  The  dake  of  Chiastalla  lidd  claim 
to  Mantua ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  Montferrat.  The  Spaniards 
now  formed  alliances  with  both :  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  advanced  on  Montferrat  from  the  one 
side,  and  Don  Gonzalez  de  Cordova,  governor  of  Milan,  from 
the  other.  The  French  had  already  gained  admittance  into 
Casale.  Don  Gonzalez  now  hastened  to  lay  siege  to  that 
place.  He  had  the  less  doubt  of  reducing  it  speedily,  as  he 
confided  in  the  understanding  entered  into  with  him  by  parties 
within  the  walls. 

The  emperor  did  not  proceed  so  hastily.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  God  would  protect  him,  because  he  was  proceeding  in  the 
path  of  justice.  He  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  caused  a  formal  remonstrance  to  be  sent  to  Don  Gonzalez. 
But  he  was  determined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exercise  his 
right  of  supreme  adjudication  without  the  least  restraint,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  sequestration  against  Mantua,  until 
be  should  have  decided  to  which  of  the  several  claimants  the 
inheritance  belonged.     As  the  new  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 

^  Nicoletti :  Vita  di  papa  Urbane,  from  a  despatch  of  the  nando 
Pamfilio.  [The  count  duke  declared  that,  at  the  very  leait,  he  would 
mortify  the  duke  of  Nevers,  for  the  disrespect  shewn  to  the  long,  by  con- 
chiding  the  marriage  without  first  imparting  it  to  him  :  but  to  what 
extent  this  mortification  was  to  go,  the  nuncio  could  make  no  conjecture, 
and  the  less,  as  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  pope  to  grant  the  dis- 
pensation were  bitterly  impugned  by  the  count  duke.]     App.  No.  120. 
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entexed  on  bis  dochy,  would  not  Mbmit,  the  most  sereie 
mandatoB  were  iasoed  against  bim.* 

Now  although  these  msasures  diffeied  in  their  origm  and 
character,  they  yet  concurred  to  prodoee  the  same  efeets. 
Neyers  found  himself  threatened  no  less  by  the  German  line 
of  the  Austrian  house,  with  its  legal  claims,  than  by  the 
Yiolent  measures  of  the  Spanish  line :  while  seeking  to  elude 
the  dangw,  he  had  drawn  it  down  upon  his  head. 

His  prospects  were  indeed  yeiy  unpromising  in  the  be- 
ginning. Although  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  Italian  states 
considered  his  case  yery  nearly  as  their  own,  and  neglected 
no  means  that  might  persuade  him  to  firmness  in  his  resolution 
of  resistance ;  yet  they  had  not  in  themsehres  resources  ade- 
quate to  the  affording  him  effectual  assistance. 

Richelieu  also  haa  promised  that  he  would  not  suffer  his 
cause  to  be  lost,  if  he  could  only  maintain  his  hold  till  France 
could  come  to  his  wd;  but  the  question  was,  when  that 
would  be. 

The  affairs  of  Mantua  were  approaching  their  crisis  during 
the  siege^of  Iil  Bochdle,  and  the  moment  was  one  of  extreme 
peril ;  before  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  Richelieu  could 
not  more  a  step ;  he  dared  not  yenture  again  to  commence 
hostilities  with  Spain,  while  his  doing  so  might  giye  occasion 
for  another  formidable  rising  of  the  Huguenots. 

And  there  were  likewise  considerations  of  a  different 
character,  which  were  forced  on  his  attention  by  his  earlier 

^  The  intentioiii  of  the  imperial  coart  may  be  gathered  from  die  report 
of  Pallotta,  Jane  10,  1626,  giTen  in  an  extract  by  Nicoletti.  [The 
nuncio  became  daily  more  firmly  convinced  that  there  was  a  very  on- 
friendly  feeling  entertained  against  the  duke  de  Nerers  t  it  was  affirmed 
that  he  had  shewn  contempt  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  still  more  for  the 
emperor,  by  concluding  his  marria^  without  their  knowledge,  and  tiJdng 
possession  of  his  fief  without  investiture,— nay,  even  without  the  imperial 
permission  (indulto)  ;  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
was  in  good  intdligenoe  with  the  Frendi,  whom  he  designed  to  aid  in  their 
invasion  of  Milan.  Yet  his  imperial  majesty  was  much  inclined  to  peace, 
and  to  that  end  had  issued  the  decree  of  sequestration,  that  he  might  dis- 
arm the  Spaniards  and  Savoyards,  while  the  pretensions  of  Guastalla, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  Spain,  to  the  states  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
should  be  under  discussion.  But  the  duke  had  further  offended  the 
emperor  by  acts  of  discourtesy  to  the  commissioners,  and  by  not  admitting 
them  into  Mantua ;  more  than  all,  however,  by  his  appeal  and  the  pro- 
test  that  the  emperor  had  lapsed  from  his  rights  and  sovereignty  over  the 
said  ftefs.] 
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«zpeiienoe.  He  mmt  on  no  aoooont  dun  to  piOTc^  a  dis^ 
MgKmemt  wkHh  tibe  loJons  and  rigidlj  Ontholie  party  in  liu 
Qwm  oonntiy :  nor  eodd  he  Tentue  to  diawnt  from  the  viewa 
of  Af&  pope,  or  panne  a  line  of  policy  that  might  displease 
his  holiness. 

And  now  onee  more  important  general  inteiests  were 
dependmg  on  the  pope.  His  position,  the  natnre  of  his  office, 
all  leqoired  him  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  piesoi  ration 
of  peace  in  the  Catholic  world.  Am  an  Italian  prince  he 
poeseenod  an  unquestionable  influence  orer  lus  neighbouxs. 
His  prooeedbgs  were  to  be  dedsire,  as  we  hare  seen,  eren  of 
the  measnxes  of  France.  All  depended  <m  the  question 
whether  he  would  avert  the  bnzstmg  forth  of  the  menacing 
discord,  or  wonld  himself  become  a  party  in  tibe  contest 

In  the  earlier  political  complexities  of  ids  pontificate, 
Urban  YUI.  had  Ibund  his  line  of  poliey  marked  out,— 4ts 
oouree  prescribed.  On  this  occasion  his  own  modes  of  think- 
ing first  came  more  completely  into  yiew,  and  this  occurred 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  essentiaUy  to  affect  the  great 
interests  of  the  worid. 


§  2.  Urban  VIII. 

Among  other  foreigners  who  attained  to  considerable  wealth 
during  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  trade  of  Ancona,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  a  tolerably  prosperous  condition,  was  the 
Florentine  house  of  Barberini,  which  distinguished  itself  by 
its  talents  for  oommeroe  and  by  consequent  success.  A  scion 
of  that  house,  Maffeo,  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1568,  was 
taken,  on  the  early  death  of  his  father,  to  Borne,  where  he  had 
an  undo  then  residOng  who  had  risen  to  a  certain  poedtion  in 
the  Curia.  Mafieo  also  attached  himself  to  theserrice  of  the 
Guoa ;  and  in  this  career,  though  aided  by  the  opulence  of  his 
family,  he  yet  owed  his  promotion  chiefly  to  the  exttaordina^ 
talents  he  displayed.  In  eyery  degree  to  which  he  attained, 
his  colleagues  in  office  perceived  in  him  a  dedded  superiority ; 
but  it  was  principally  by  bis  success  in  a  nunciature  to  die 
court  of  France,  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  which  he 
completely  secured,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  entertain  more 
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loftjTiews  of  hiB  owndestmy.  On  the  death  of  G^zegor^  XT. 
the  French  party  immediately  proposed  him  for  the  pontifieate. 
The  aspect  of  the  condave  on  that  occasion  was  to  a  cerfeam 
extent  different  £rom  that  of  the  one  preceding  it,  inasmnebas 
that  the  last  pope  had  reigned  for  a  short  time  only.  Althoagk 
he  had  appointed  a  conaderable  number  of  cardinals,  yet  thM 
nominated  by  his  predecessor  were  equally  nnmeroos;  thus 
the  nephew  of  the  last  pope  and  that  of  the  last  bat  one,  met 
each  other  in  the  conclaYe  with  a  nearly  equal  force  of  ad- 
herents. Maffeo  Barberino  is  said  to  hare  given  each  par^ 
to  understand  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  other,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  thus  gained  the  support  of  both-— each,  too,  up- 
hdding  him  from  hatred  to  the  other.  But  a  still  more  efficient 
cause  of  his  success  doubtless  was,  that  he  had  always  proved 
himself  a  xealous  defender  of  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  and  had  thus  rendered  the  majority  of  the  car* 
dinals  favourable  to  his  own  interests.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
helped  on  by  his  own  merits  and  by  the  support  of  others, 
Hs^eo  Barberino  secured  his  election,  and  rose  to  the  ponti- 
fical dignity  at  the  vigorous  age  of  fifty-five. 

The  court  very  soon  discovered  a  wide  difierence  between 
the  new  pope  and  his  immediate  predecessors.  Clement  YIIL 
was  most  commonly  found  occupied  with  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard ;  Paul  Y.  with  the  writings  of  the  holy  Justinian  of 
Venice ;  but  on  the  table  of  Urban  YIII.  lay  the  newest 
poems,  or  draughts  and  plans  of  fortifications. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  time  at  which  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  receives  its  decided  direction  is  in  those  first 
years  of  manhood  which  form  the  period  when  he  begins 
to  take  an  independent  position  in  public  afiairs  or  in  lite- 
rature. The  youth  of  Paul  Y.,  who  was  bom  in  1552, 
and  of  Gregory  XY.,  bom  in  1554,  belonged  to  a  time 
when  the  principles  of  Catholic  restoration  were  pressing 
forwards  with  full  unbroken  vigour,  and  they  were  them- 
selves accordingly  imbued  with  these  principles.  The  first 
influentially  active  portion  of  Urban's  Ufe,  bom  1568,  coin- 
cided, on  the  contrary,  with  that  period  when  the  papal  princi- 
pality was  opposed  to  Spain, — ^when  th^  re-establidiment  of 
France  as  a  Catholic  power  was  one  of  the  reigning  topics  of 
the  day ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  his  inclinations  follow 
by  preference  the  direction  then  chosen. 
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UilMtti  YIII.  ooDtidered  himsalf  more  partioiikirij  as  a 
tempoiml  priooe. 

He  bad  formed  the  opinion  that  the  States  of  the  Church 
•hoQld  he  aeeored  hj  fortificationa,  and  should  render  them- 
adree  fomiidahle  by  their  own  arms.  When  the  marble  monn- 
BiMita  of  his  predecessors  were  pointed  oat  to  him,  he  dechired 
that  those  erected  by  himself  should  be  of  iron.  He  built 
CSMtelfranoo  on  the  n:>logneee  frontier,  and  this  place  was  also 
called  Fort  Urbano ;  altibough  its  military  utility  was  so  £Eur 
from  being  obyions,  that  the  people  of  Bologna  suspected  it  to 
be  rained  against  them  rather  than  for  their  defence.  In  the  year 
1625  be  b^;an  to  strengthen  the  ca»tle  of  St  Angelo  in  Rome, 
by  the  addition  of  breastworks,  and  immediately  stored  the 
with  proYisions  and  munitions  of  war,  as  though  the 
ny  had  been  before  the  gates.  He  built  the  hig^  wall 
that  eneloses  the  papal  gardens  on  Monte  CaTallo,  without 
regard  to  the  destruction  thus  occasioned  to  a  magnificent 
rdie  of  antiquity,  situate  in  the  Colonna  gardens.  He  es- 
taWshed  a  nianufectory  of  arms  at  Tivoli.*  The  rooms 
beneath  the  Vatican  library  were  used  as  an  arsenal,  the 
public  ways  were  thronged  with  soldiers,  and  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  spiritual  power  of  Christendom — ^the  peaceful 
circuit  of  the  Eternal  City — ^was  filled  with  the  uproar  of  a 
camp.  The  pontiff  considered  a  free  port  also  as  indispensable 
to  a  well-organiied  state,  and  Ciyitil  Yecchia  was  put  into  a 
state  rendered  proper  to  that  purpose  at  great  cost ;  bat  the 

*  A.  Contarini,  Rel>*'  di  1635 :  [Witfaregmrd  to  amuit  the  popes  were 
prenofnly  altoeethor  unprorided,  confidiiig  more  in  the  attachment  of 
prmoei  leeored  by  benefits,  than  in  warlike  defences;  now  the  note 
IP  ckanged,  and  oie  present  pope  in  particular  is  very  earnest  in  the 
matter.  He  has  brought  a  certain  Ripa,  of  Bresda,  a  subject  of  your 
serenity,  to  Tiyoli,  who  has,  from  time  to  time  gone  to  entice  a  number 
of  worloneB  from  the  Gardon  country.  This  Ripa  here  makes  a  large 
<faaatitf  of  arms,  causing  the  rough  iron  to  be  brought  from  the  Bresdan 
territory,  and  he  is  also  raising  some  portion  of  ores  found  in  Umbria :  of 
all  these  things  my  letters  have  given  due  notice  at  the  proper  time,  but 
I  rather  think  they  have  been  passed  over  without  much  attention.  The 
pope  baa  prepared  an  arsenal  for  these  arms  under  the  libraiy  of  the 
Vatican,  where  muskets,  pikes,  carbines,  and  pistols  are  stored  in  good 
order ;  there  are  sufficient  to  arm  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and 
five  thousand  horse,  besides  a  good  number  that  have  been  sent  from 
this  same  factory  of  Tivoli  to  Ferrara  and  Castelfranco  during  the  late 
events.]     App.  No.  115. 
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leialt  WM  moze  in  aeeozdanoe  with  tlie  oon£tioii  of  IbingB 
than  with  the  views  of  the  pope.  In  his  new  port  the  B»- 
buj  oonun  sold  the  booty  of  which  thej  luid  plnndend 
Chnstiui  ships.  Swh  was  the  purpose  to  which  the  labMBt 
of  the  snpreme  pastor  of  ChnBtendom  became  enbeerriaiit 

Aji  re^tfded  all  these  aRaogements  Pope  Urban  aoled  with 
absdnte  and  nneontroUed  power.  He  sorpassed  his  prede* 
eesBois,  at  least  in  the  earbr  7»rB  of  his  pontificate,  in  the 
nnlimited  exercise  of  his  anthonty. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  tsM  the  adrioe  of  the  eoll^gCi 
he  wonld  reply  that  he  alone  knew  more  and  nnderstood  bette 
than  all  the  cardinals  put  together.  Consistories  were  T«y 
sddom  called,  and  even  when  they  were  assembled,  few  had 
oonrage  to  express  thdr  opinions  fesely.  The  congregaAioM 
met  in  the  nsnal  manner,  bat  no  questions  of  importaaoe  were 
laid  before  them,  and  the  decisions  they  arrived  at  were  bat 
little  regarded.*  Even  for  the  administration  of  the  states 
Urban  formed  no  proper  "  consnlta,"  as  bad  been  cnstomaiy 
with  his  predecessors.  His  nephew,  Francesco  Bazberino, 
was  perfectlyjnstified  in  refiising,  as  he  did,  daring  the  first 
ten  years  of  Uzban's  pontificate,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
anymeasnre,  whatever  might  be  its  nature. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  considered  themselves  most  nnfor- 
tonate  in  their  attempts  to  transact  bosinefis  with  this  pope— 
they  coold  make  no  way  with  him.  In  giving  audience  he 
talked  himself  more  than  any  other  person  ;t  he  lectured  and 
harangued,  continuiDg  with  ono  applicant  the  conversation  he 

*  [The  oongregationft,  layt  Aloise  Contarini,  are  occasionally  used, 
that  is  to  oover  some  blander.]    App.  No.  115. 

t  Pietro  Contarini :  ReL"**  di  1627.  [He  abounds  in  taUc  on  ill 
matters,  and  reasons  to  a  great  extent  on  every  subject,  putting  forward 
whatever  he  knows  or  conceiTes  in  every  matter  of  business,  a^  this  to 
such  a  degree,  that  his  audiences  are  given  with  double  frequency,  and 
are  longer  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  same  thing  oocurs  in  the 
congregations,  whenever  he  is  present,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  all 
who  have  to  treat  with  him ;  for  since  he  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  there  is  little  left  for  others.  I  heard  a  cardinal  say  that  he 
was  going,  not  to  receive  audience,  but  to  give  it  to  the  pope,  since  he 
was  certain  that  his  holiness  would  talk  more  than  listen ;  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  those  who  have  gone  to  him  about  their  affairs  have 
left  without  having  been  able  to  say  any  thing  of  their  business,  for  if  he 
once  took  up  the  discourse  they  had  no  longer  opportunity  for  uttering 
one  word.]     See  Appendix,  No.  111. 


bad  comnwnniNl  wiik  taollMr.  All  w«»  ezpeoled  to  listen 
to  liiii^  admire  lum,  and  addiwt  Um  widi  ilia  most  pro- 
1  lereraioey  eyen  wlien  hk  replies  were  edTene  to  tMiii. 


OUwr  pontiffii  often  re&aed  die  reqneeto  prowuiod  to  them, 
kil  for  some jriren  cttoae-HWine  piiiieiplB^  < 


^ ^  eitlier  of  nligion  or 

polkj.    In  iffrhnn,  oapriee  wae  often  pereeired  to  betfae  only 
Botirofbr  refiual;  no  one  woaldoonjeotnxe  whether  be  ongkt 
.  to  expect  a  jes  or  a  no.    The  ^niek-ri^ited  Yenetiana  Ibnnd 
est  that  he  loyed  to  contmdiot;  that  1m  was  inotined,  hy  an 
ahnost  inrolnntary  diqioalion,  constantly  to  giTe  tibe  contrary 
decision  to  that  proposed  to  him.  In  erder  to  gain  their  pointy 
themfiue^  thejrado^ed  the  ezpedisBt  of  starting  objections  to 
tbsir  own  wishes;  and  in  seeking  for  aignuMnts  to  oppose 
tbes%  be  foil  of  himself  npon  propositions  towhich  all  the  per- 
aaaaon  in  the  world  would  not  otherwise  haTO  obtained  his 
sswnt.   This  is  a  character  of  mind  which  sometimes  ezhifaite 
itself  in  a  certain  manner  amonj^  men  of  snboidinato  station 
slso^  and  was  not  nnfreqnenUy  obserYed  in  those  times  among 
Shpaniards  and  Italians.     It  would  seem  to  consider  a  public 
office  as  a  tribute  due  to  its  merit  and  personal  importance ; 
and  men  thus  constitoted  are  fkr  more  powerfully  influenced 
in  the  administration  of  their  duties^  by  their  own  feelings  and 
impnlaBl^thanbytbe  exigences  of  the  case.  Theyare  not  greatly 
diawimilar  to  an  anthor,  who^  occupied  by  the  consoiousnees  of 
his  talents^  does  not  so  moxk  derote  his  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
ject befoio  him  as  giye  free  course  to  the  fonciee  of  his  caprice. 
And  Urban  himself  reidly  belonged  to  this  class  of  autbors ; 
the  poems  of  his  omipoaition  still  remaining  to  ns  shew  con-  ' 
sidenUe  talent  and  wit;  but  bow  strangely  are  sacred  subjects 
bandied  in  them !    The  paslms  and  axiomSi  alike  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  compelled  to  accommodate  tbem- 
selres  to  HoBmtian  measnrea     The  song  of  pnuse  of  the  aged 
Simeon  is  pcesented  in  two  Ssf^hic  stress  1    It  is  manifest 
that  no  characteristic  of  the  text  can  remain :  the  matter  is 
forced  to  adapt  itself  to  a  form  in  direct  contradiction  with 
ito  character,  and  adopted  only  because  preferred  by  the  author. 
But  these  talents,  the  brilliant  appearance  they  cast  about 
the  person  of  the  pope,  nay,  eren  ^e  robust  health  that  be 
enjoyed,  all  contributed  to  increase  that  self-complacency  with 
which  bis  lofty  position  bad  of  itself  inspired  him.* 
*  TUs  was  remarked  from  the  beginning.    Rdatioiie  dd  qoattro  am« 
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I  do  not  know  any  pope  in  whom  this  seLf-conflcioqwwig 
attained  to  so  high  a  degree.  An  objection  deriyed  horn  amnent 
papal  constitntions  was  once  opposed  to  some  design  of  kb ; 
he  replied  that  the  spoken  wonl  of  a  Hying  pope  was  worth 
more  than  the  maadms  of  a  hundred  dead  ones. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Roman  people  of  never  rais- 
ing a  statue  to  any  pope  during  his  life  was  abrogated  hj 
Urban,  with  the  declaration  that  ^^  such  a  resolution  oonld  not 
apply  to  a  pope  like  himself." 

The  mode  m  which  one  of  his  nuncios  had  conducted  him- 
self under  yery  difficult  circumstances  haying  been  repre- 
sented to  him  with  praise,  he  remarked,  that  ^Hhe  nuncio  nad 
but  proceeded  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.** 

To  such  a  man  it  was,  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
mighty  prince,  so  well  disposed  to  France,  both  from  his  early 
occupation  in  that  country  and  the  support  it  had  afforded 
him ;  so  self-willed,  energetic,  and  full  of  self-importance ;  to 
such  a  man,  that  the  conduct  of  the  supreme  spiritual  power 
over  Catholic  Christendom  was  committed  at  this  critical 
moment. 

On  his  decisions,^-on  the  line  of  conduct  that  he  should 
pursue  among  the  Catholic  powers,  was  now  principally  to 
depend  the  progress  or  interruption  of  that  uniyersal  restora- 
tion of  Catholicism  with  which  the  world  was  occupied. 

But  it  had  very  early  been  remarked  that  this  pontiff 
betrayed  a  disinclination  towards  the  interests  of  Austrian 
Spain.* 

Cardinal  Borgia  complained  of  his  aversion  and  harshness 
as  early  as  1625.  ^^The  king  of  Spain,"  he  said,  ^' could 
not  obtain  the  slightest  concession  from  him,— every  thing 
was  refused  to  his  majesty." 

The  same  prelate  further  maintained  that  Urban  did  not 
willingly  terminate  the  affairs  of  the  Valtelline ;  he  affirmed 

baadatori,  1624.     [He  loves  his  own  opinions,  and  thinks  highly  of  his 

own  genius ;  this  he  is  ri|[idly  tenacioos  of  his  own  parpoaes He 

is  always  earnest  about  things  that  promise  to  enhance  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  his  personal  qualities.]     Appendix,  No.  104. 

*  Marquemont,  Lettres,  in  Aubery  M^oires  de  Richelien,  L  p.  65, 
obsenres  this  from  the  beginning.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  he  says,  to 
manage  the  pope;  his  inclination  is  for  the  long  and  for  Fk«noe,  but 
from  prudence  he  will  try  to  content  the  other  sovereigns.  Hie  pope 
pn  hit  part  soon  became  aware  of  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards. 
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thai  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered  to  resign  the  disputed 
but  that  the  pope  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 


It  is  also  nnqaestionable  that  Urban  was  in  part  to  blame 
for  the  £ulure  of  the  alliance  proposed  between  the  house  of 
Aastria  and  that  of  Stuart  In  completing  the  dispensation 
already  drawn  up  by  his  predecessor,  he  added  to  the  former 
conditions  a  demand  that  public  churches  for  Catholic  wor- 
ship should  be  built  in  every  English  county ;  this  was  a 
lequisition  with  which  the  majority  of  an  irritated  Protestant 
popnlation  rendered  compliance  impossible,  and  which  the 
pope  desisted  of  himself  from  pressing  in  the  case  of  the 
French  marriage.  He  seemed,  mdeed,  to  be  unwilling  that 
Bftan  should  acquire  that  increase  of  power  which  must  have 
resolted  to  her  from  a  connection  with  England.  Negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  in  profound  secrecy  by  the  nuncio,  then 
resident  in  Brussels,  for  the  marriagp  of  the  electoral  prince 
palatine, — ^not  with  an  Austrian,  but  with  a  Bavarian 
princess.* 

In  the  complexities  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  also.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  took  an  equally  efficient  part  The  recent  mar- 
riage of  the  young  princess  with  Bethel,  on  which  the  whole 
afi^  depended,  could  not  have  been  completed  without  tho 
papal  dispensation.  The  pontiff  granted  this  without  having 
consulted  the  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  lady — Philip  of  Spain 
and  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  besides  prepared  precisely  at  the 
moment  required. 

.Ail  these  things  sufficed  to  render  the  dispositions  of  the 
pope  deariy  manifest :  his  most  earnest  wish  was  that  of  all 
the  other  Italian  sovereignties,  the  seeing  a  prince  entirely 
independent  of  Spain  take  possession  of  the  Mantuan  duchy. 

He  did  not  even  wait  until  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by 
Bichelien.  His  representations  to  the  imperial  court  having 
failed  of  their  effect,  the  proceedings  of  Austria  being  indeed 
more  and  more  threatening,  while  the  siege  of  Casale  was  still 
persisted  in,  the  pope  turned  of  his  own  accord  to  France. 

He  caused  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to  be  used.  ^'  Tho 
king,"  he  said,  '^  might  send  an  army  into  the  field  even  before 

*  The  emiMary  of  the  nuncio  was  a  Capuchin,  Francesco  della  Rota. 
Russdorf,  NcfotiationB,  i.  205,  giYes  a  particularly  detailed  account  of 
these  transactions. 
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the  redaction  of  La  Rochelle  was  effected ;  an  expedition  for 
the  aenstance  of  Mantoa  would  be  qnite  as  pleasing  to  Qod  as 
the  beleagnering  of  that  chief  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots.  Let 
the  king  only  appear  at  Lyons  and  dedaie  himself  for  the  free- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  pope  on  his  part  would  not  delay  to  btring 
his  forces  into  action  and  unite  himself  with  the  king."* 

From  this  side,  therefore,  Richelieu  had  nothing  now  to  fear 
if  he  should  determine  to  reyiye  that  opposition  to  Spain  which 
he  had  fuled  to  establish  three  years  before.  Bat  he  wished 
to  proceed  with  perfect  secuxity ;  he  was  not  in  so  mndi  haste 
as  the  pope,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  siege  of  a  place  by  which  his  ambition  was  fettered  in  its 
career. 

But  he  was  all  the  more  determined  when  once  La  BodiflUe 
had  fidlen.  ^  Monsignore,"  he  said  to  the  papal  nuncio,  whom 
he  instantly  sent  for»  ^'  now  we  will  not  lose  another  moment ; 
the  king  will  engage  in  the  affairs  of  Itily  with  all  his 
power."? 

Thereupon,  that  hostility  to  Spidn  and  Austria  which  had 
so  often  dis^yed  itself,  rose  up  with  greater  rdiemence 
than  ever.  The  jeabuey  <^  Italy  once  more  called  forth  the 
ambition  of  France.  The  state  of  things  appeared  to  be  so 
urgent,  that  Louis  XIII.  would  not  wait  for  the  spring,  bat 
left  Paris  at  once,  even  in  the  midst  of  January  (1629).  He 
took  the  road  to  the  Alps,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who,  as  we  have  said,  adhered  to  Spain,  opposed  his 
progress.  The  passes  of  his  dominions,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  barricaded,  were  forced  at  the  first  assault ;  Susa  was 
taken,  and  in  the  month  of  March  he  was  compelled  to  come 
to  terms :  the  Spaniards  were  then  constiuned  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Casale.  j: 

Thus  the  two  leading  powers  of  Catholic  Christendom  once 
more  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  arms.  Richelieu  again 
proceeded  to  bring  his  boldest  plans  to  bear  against  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  power. 

But  if  we  compare  the  two  periods,  we  perceive  that  he  now 

*  Extracts  from  BeUrane'i  despatches  of  the  23rd  Sept  and  8th  Oet* 
1628,  in  Siri,  Memorie,  vi.  p.  478. 

t  Dispacdo  Bagni,  2  Nor.  1628. 

X  Recneil  de  diyenes  rdationa  des  guerres  d'ltalie,  1629-31.  Boarg 
en  firesse,  1632. 
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Md  a  £ur  more  saMantU  and  taoalife  podtaon  tlutt  ^ 
of  kk  enterprise  in  regwd  to  the  ChiioiiB  and  the  Ptlatinate. 
Then,  the  HnguenotB  might  hare  mied  the  moment  for  re- 
newing the  ci^  war.  Nor  were  thegreompleteljsabdiiedeTen 
now ;  Imt  since  they  had  loet  La  Boehelle  they  oooasioned  no 
farther  disqnietade :  defeats  and  losses  punned  them  with- 
out intermission,  so  that  they  could  no  kmger  effect  eren  a 
dirersion.  And  perhaps  it  was  of  still  more  importance  that 
Richelien  now  had  the  pope  on  his  side.  In  his  earlier  under- 
taking the  contest  in  which  he  was  thereby  involred  with  the 
policy  of  Borne,  was  perilons  eren  to  his  positi<m  in  France; 
his  present  enterprise,  on  the eontnuy,  had  beensnggested  by 
Rome  itself  for  the  interests  of  the  pmi  principality.  Biche- 
lien  found  it  adyiaahle  on  the  whde  to  attech  himself  as 
eloedy  as  possible  to  the  papacy :  in  the  diqivtes  between  the 
Boman  and  Chdlican  doctrines  he  now  adhered  to  the  Boman 
and  abandoned  the  Gallican  tenets. 

In  this  state  of  things  how  momentous  became  the  animosity 
of  Uiban  Till,  to  the  house  of  Austria ! 

With  the  developnient  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  progress 
of  Catholic  restoration,  were  associated  political  changes,  the 
principle  of  whidi  continued  to  make  itsdf  more  earnestly 
and  deeply  f^t,  and  now  placed  itself  in  direct  oppoeitioin  eren 
to  that  of  the  church. 

The  popo  entered  the  lists  against  that  very  power  by  which 
the  restoration  and  progress  of  Catholicism  had  been  most 
zealously  and  most  efficiently  promoted. 

The  ^estion  now  was,  what  would  be  the  course  of  this 
power— abore  all,  that  of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  whose  hands 
the  work  of  restoration  principaUy  rested— when  confronted 
by  so  mighty  and  so  threatening  an  opposition? 


§  3.  The  potter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11,  in  the  year 
.    1629. 

The  emperor  proceeded  as  though  nothing  had  occuned. 

Under  the  circumstances  prevailing,  it  was  true  that  he 
could  promise  himself  no  kind  of  favour  from  the  pope.  In 
tho  most  trifling  matters,  as  for  example  in  a  question  relating 
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to  tbe  abbacy  of  St.  Maximian,  he  found  bis  wishes  opposed ; 
naj,  with  regard  to  the  most  devout  suggestions,  he  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  refusals, — as  when  he  desired,  among  other 
things,  that  St  Stephen  and  StWenceshius — ^the  one  of  whom 
was  greatly  revered  in  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  Bohemia — 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Roman  calendar.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  disappointments,  he  published  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution in  the  empire  on  the  6th  of  March,  1629.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  final  judgment  in  a  great  suit  which  had 
been  pending  for  more  tban  a  century.  The  Protestants  were 
utterly  condemned :  judgment  was  given  entirely  in  farour  of 
tbe  Catholics.  ^^  There  remains  noUiing  for  us,"  declared  the 
emperor,  '^  but  to  uphold  the  injured  party,  and  to  send  forth 
our  commissioners  that  they  may  demand  from  their  present 
unauthorized  possessors  the  restitution  of  all  archbishoprics, 
bishoprics,  prelacies,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty confiscated  since  tbe  treaty  of  Passau.  Commissions 
were  immediately  instituted,  one  for  each  circle  of  tbe  empire ; 
these  were  at  once  in  full  activity,  and  the  most  indiscriminate 
executions  began.  And  might  not  the  pope  at  least  have 
been  appeased  by  this,  and  ipoved  to  some  show  of  favour  and 
friendlmess  ?  Pope  Urban  considered  it  all  as  the  mere  ful- 
filment of  a  duty.  The  emperor  begged  to  have  tbe  right  of 
nominating,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  to  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices recovered  by  the  edict  of  restitution;  but  the  pope  refused 
him  this,  affirming  that  he  darednot  violate  the  concordats,  which 
were  observed,  he  said,  even  in  France.*  There  was  a  kind 
of  mockery  in  this  mode  of  refusal,  since  the  French  concordat 
secured  to  the  king  that  very  privilege  now  desired  by  the 
emperor.  Ferdinand  wished  to  receive  permission  for  con- 
verting tbe  recovered  monasteries  into  colleges,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  Jesuits.  The  pope  replied  that  the  monasteries 
must  be  instantly  delivered  over  to  the  bishops. 

Meanwhile  tbe  emperor  proceeded  on  his  way  without  re- 
gard to  the  displeasure  of  the  pope  :  he  considered  himself  as 
the  great  cbampion  of  tbe  Catholic  church. 

*  Lettera  di  segreterU  di  stato  al  nnnzio  Pidlotta  li  28  Aprile,  1629. 
Tbe  pope  appointed  Pier  Luigi  Caraffa,  his  nuncio  in  Cologne,  to  Lower 
Saxony,  [with  powers  for  the  restitution  of  ecclesiastical  prq>ertv,  and 
resolT»]  also  to  give  him  additional  powers,  to  be  used,  if  required,  in  Ca- 
potes between  clergy  and  clergy.] 
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He  canoed  three  armies  to  take  the  field  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes, 
and  did,  in  iact,  sncceed  in  restoring  the  Polish  fortunes  to  a 
oertain  extent  That  was,  howerer,  not  its  only  object  It 
was  proposed  by  this  campaign  at  tiie  same  time  to  restore 
Pmssia  to  the  empire  and  the  Order  (Teutonic),  firom  which 
it  had  been  wrested.* 

Another  body  marched  upon  the  Netherlands  to  support 
the  Spaniards  in  that  country.  It  swept  across  the  open 
plains  from  Utrecht  towards  Amsterdam,  and  but  for  the 
accident  of  a  surprise  at  Wesel,  would  without  doubt  haye 
produced  important  results. 

A  third  force  was  meanwhile  assembled  at  Memmineen  an4 
Lindau,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  into  Italy  and  bring- 
ing the  Mantuan  affidr  to  a  conclusion  with  the  sword.  Th^ 
Swiss  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  grant  permisuon  of 
passage,  and  it  was  therefore  made  by  force.  Luciensteig, 
Coire,  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Orisons,  even  to  the  Lake  of 
Como,  were  occupied  at  one  moment  by  the  Austrian,  troops^ 
and  this  army,  35,000  strong,  then  poured  down  along  the 
Adda  and  the  Oglio.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  once  more 
summoned  to  submit,  and  declaftd  in  reply  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  negotiation^ 
must  be  referred  to  him.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Germans  moyed 
upon  Mantua  and  the  Spaniards  on  Montferrat,  the  French 
likewise  appeared  for  the  second  time.  On  this  occasion,  also^ 
they  gained  some  advantages,  taking  Saluzzo  and  Pinerolo, 
but  in  the  main  they  produced  no  effectual  results ;  they  could 
not  even  again  compel  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  their  wishes. 
The  Spania^  commenced  the  fiiege  of  Casde ;  the  Oermans, 
after  a  short  truce,  invested  Mantua  :t  their  party  had  a 
decided  preponderance. 

It  could  not  occasion  surprise  if,  in  this  state  of  things, 

*  M^oires  et  n^otiatioiis  de  Ruidorf,  ii.  724.  Comiti  Negromon- 
tano  Viennc  nuper  clarU  rerbis  a  consOiariis  et  ministris  Ccnris  dictum 
fiiit,  imperatorem  sdlioet  sibi  et  imperio  lubjectumm  quidquid  milite  sno 
in  Bonuna  occupant  et  ceperit :  [It  wai  lately  dedajied  to  Count 
Schwartaenberg  at  Vienna  in  plain  words,  by  the  counsellon  and  ministers 
of  the  emperor,  that  his  majesty  would  subject  to  himself  and  the  empire 
whatever  his  arms  should  occupy  and  obtain  in  Prussia.] 

t  The  elerenth  book  of  the  Istoria  di  Pietro  GioT.  Capriata  describe^ 
the  events  of  this  siege  minutely. 

VOL.   II.  T 
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leooUeetions  of  the  aocient  sopremacy  of  the  emperors  arose, 
or  that  they  were  now  frequently  alluded  to  in  Vienna. 

**  The  Italians  must  be  taught  that  there  is  still  an  emperor ; 
they  must  be  ealled  to  a  strict  account" 

Venice  had  more  particularly  attracted  to  itself  the  hatred 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  the  general  opinion  in  Vienna 
that  when  once  Mantua  had  &Jlen,  the  territories  of  Venice, 
situate  on  the  nuun-lond,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  Austrian  power.  They  could  not  ful  to  be 
reduced  in  a  few  months,  and  his  muesty  would  then  demand 
restitution  of  the  imperial  fiefs.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
went  still  further :  he  compared  the  power  of  Spanish  Austria 
with  that  of  Rome,  and  the  power  of  Venice  with  that  of 
Carthage ;  ^  Aut  Roma,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  aut  Carthago  de- 
lenda  est. 

And  the  secular  rights  of  the  empire,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
the  papal  see,  were  here  also  brought  to  recollection. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  desirous  of  being  crowned,  and  re- 
qmred  that  the  pope  should  come  as  far  as  Bologna  or  Ferrara 
to  meet  him.  The  pope  dared  neither  to  promise  nor  positi rely 
to  refuse,  and  sought  to  help  himself  through  the  difficulty  by 
a  mental  reservation*  (reeer^tio  mentalis).  Question  was 
made  respecting  the  feudal  rights  of  the  empire  over  Urbino 
and  Montefeltro,  when  the  papal  nuncio  was  told  with  little 
ceremony,  that  Wallenstein  would  obtain  further  information 
on  the  subject  when  he  should  descend  into  Italy.  And  this 
was  in  fact  the  purpose  of  Wallenstein.  He  had  previously 
opposed  the  Itafian  war,  but  he  now  declared  that,  seeing  the 
pope  and  his  allies  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  power  of 
Austria,  he  considered  that  war  necessary,  t     He  intimated 

*  [Although  Urban  once  said  to  the  ambassador  Savelli,  that  in  case 
of  need  he  would  go  to  Bologna  or  Ferrara,  he  did  not  mean  that  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  wl^t  the  prince  of  Eckenberg  had  mentioned.] 

t  The  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  pope  in  Vienna  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Pallotta,  dated  August  10,  1628.  [It  has  been  reported 
here  by  eTil-minded  people,  who  are  those  desirous  of  war,  that  the  state 
of  Milan  is  m  extremity  of  peril,  it  being  certain  tiiat  Pope  Urban  is 
ibrming  rast  designs,  and  has  very  hostile  intentions  towards  the  house  of 
Austria :  that  hL  holiness  is  therefore  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the 
Yenetians  or  French,  his  states  being  so  near  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  he 
being  in  a  condition  instantly  to  bring  troops  into  the  field.  And  further, 
the  same  malignant  people  have  declared,  as  a  thing  decided  on,  that  his 
JufUaeas  will  in  some  manner  contriye  to  have  the  Idng  of  France  elected 
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that  it  "was  a  bundred  jenB  rinoe  Rome  was  last  plandered, 
and  tliat  it  most  be  now  m«oh  zieher  than  it  was  then. 

Nor  was  Franoe  to  be  flnaied.  The  emperor  propoeed  to 
re^n  the  thiee  alienated  UishopikB  by  fbrae  of  arms,  his  plan 
being,  to  ruse  Cossaek  troope  in  Pdaad  and  to  send  them 
into  Franoe :  i^e  diaseomons  of  Louis  XIU,  witfi  h&i  brother 
and  mother  seemed  to  ofo  the  desired  oppoiiimiQr  for  this 
expedition. 

The  house  of  Aostria  thns  assmned  a  position  from  which 
it  continued  its  efforts  against  the  Protestants  with  the  utmost 
boldness;  while  at  the  same  time  it  Irapt  a  firm  hand  on  Uie 
moTements  of  the  Catholic  oppotitfon,  and  powerfullj  re* 
strained  eren  the  pope  himself. 


§  4.  Negottationi  with  Swedenr^^EUciordl  Diet  at  Ratisbon. 

In  eaiiier  times,  wheneyer  a  contingency  of  tliis  kind  had 
been  merely  foreseen,  or  dreaded  for  &e  remote  future  only, 
every  power  in  Europe,  still  retaining  independence,  at  once 
combined.  It  had  now  actually  ooeurred.  The  Catholic 
opposition  looked  around  for  aid  and  sought  it-HDOt  now  ^m 
mere  jealousy,  but  for  defence  and  as  a  help  in  its  utmost 
need— beyond  the  limits  of  Catholicism.  But  to  what  quarter 
could  it  turn  ?  England  was  fully  occupied  at  home  by  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  his  parliament;  she  was  besides 
already  engaged  in  renewed  negotiations  with  Spain.  The 
Netherhouk  were  themselyes  oTerwhelmed  by  the  enemy  ;-^ 
the  Oerman  Protestants  were  either  beaten  or  overawed  by 
the  imperial  armies.  The  king  of  Denmark  had  been  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  There  remained 
none  but  the  king  of  Sweden. 

While  the  ProtestaDts  had  been  suffering  defeat  in  all  quar- 
ters, Gustavus  Adolpbus  alone  had  achieved  victories.  He 
had  conquered  Riga,  the  whole  of  Livonia,  even  to  Diina> 
milnde,  and,  ^^  as  much  of  Lithuania,  "according  to  the  Poles 

king  of  the  Romani ;  in  oonfirnuitkm  of  which  they^  aflinn,  tiiat  when 
his  holiness  was  nuncio  in  Franoe,  he  promised  the  queen  tint  if  ever  he 
became  pope,  her  son,  then  a  child,  should  be  made  king  of  the  Romans.] 

T  2 
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themselyefl,  ^'  as  he  had  heen  pleased  to  take."  He  had  then, 
in  1626,  appoued  in  Prossia,  principally,  as  he  said,  to  look 
into  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  the  biuiopric  of  Ermelaiid. 
The  two  chief  seats  of  restored  Catholicism  in  that  coontiy, 
Frauenbnrg  and  Braansbarg,  namely,  he  had  taken  into  his 
own  possession,  and  had  aflforded  a  new  and  ppwerfnl  support 
to  the  oppressed  Protestants  of  those  districts.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  him.  "  Above  all  men,"  writes  Rnsdorf,  in  the  year 
1624,  ^'  do  I  estimate  this  victorious  hero  ;  I  revere  in  him  the 
sole  protector  of  our  cause,  and  the  terror  of  our  common  enemy. 
His  path  of  glory,  which  is  raised  &a  above  the  reach  of  envy, 
do  I  constantly  follow  with  my  prayers."*  It  is  true,  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  sustained  some  loss  in  a  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Stumm,  and  had  himself  been  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  prisoner,  but  the  chivalrous  bravery  with  which  he 
had  cut  his  way  through  all  opposition  cast  added  lustre  on 
his  name,  and,  despite  this  disadvantage,  he  still  kept  the 
field. 

Towards  this  prince,  the  French  now  turned  themselves. 
They  first  efiected  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Poles,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  emperor  s  views  in  regard  to  Prussia 
may  have  contributed  to  dispose  the  magnates,  if  not  the  king 
of  Poland,  to  a  more  peaceful  temper,  t  This  done,  they 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  their  principal  purpose,  that  of 
drawing  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany ;  the  only  pre- 
caution they  took,  was  to  stipulate,  in  the  treaty,  for  certain 
regulations  in  favour  of  Catholicism ;  under  these  conditions 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  support  the  king,  who  was 
able  to  bring  a  considerable  army  into  the  field,  with  cor- 
responding supplies  in  money.  After  some  delay,  Gustavus 
acceded  to  their  proposals.  In  his  instructions,  he  avoids  all 
mention  of  religious  afiairs,  and  represents  the  objects  of  the 
confederacy  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  German  Estates  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  the  removal  of  the  imperial  troops,  and 

*  Rosdorf,  M^moireSf  ii.  3  :  **  Ejus  gloriam  inyidise  metas  eluctatam, 
ezcelsam  infiracti  animi  magnitudinem,  et  Tirtutu  magis  ac  magis  per 
merita  enitesoentu  et  aasnrgentu  invictom  robur  cum  stupore  adoro  et 
supplici  voto  proiequor/'     (See  test,) 

t  Rusdorfy  1.  i.  724 :  "  Polonue  proceres,  si  unquam,  vel  nunc  maxime 
pacein  desiderabunt/'  [If  erer  the  magnates  of  Poland  wished  for  peace, 
thej  did  so,  for  the  most  part  of  them,  at  this  time.] 
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the  security  of  commerce  and  the  sea.*  An  agreement  was 
drawn  np,  in  which  the  king  promised  to  tolerate  the  Catholic 
religion  wherever  he  should  find  it  established,  and  in  all 
affiurs  of  religion  to  guide  himself  (such  were  the  forms  oi 
the  expression)  accor£ng  to  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This 
last  stipulation  was  imperative,  on  account  of  the  pope, 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  communicated.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  treaty  was,  indeed,  still  retarded  by  certain 
formalities ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1630,  it  was  regarded  as 
definitively  settled.t  The  papal  nuncio  in  France  affirmed  that 
Venice  had  engaged  to  pay  a  third  part  of  the  subsidies,  j:  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  on  what  grounds  this  assertion 
was  founded,  but  that  Venice  should  maJce  this  promise  was 
entirely  consistent  with  the  situation  of  things. 

But  could  there  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  could  alone  suffice  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  allied  im- 
perial armies,  and  could  conquer  them  single-handed  in  the 
field  ?  This  was  not  believed  to  be  possible ;  it  therefore  seemed 
desirable  above  all  things,  that  a  movement  should  be  excited 
in  Germany  itself,  which  might  co-operate  with  and  aid  him 
in  his  enterprise. 

And  here,  without  doubt,  the  Protestants  might  safely  be 
counted  on ;  whatever  might  be  the  policy  adopted  by  indi- 
vidual princes  from  personal  considerations  or  fear,  yet  the 
general  mind  was  fuUy  mastered  by  that  fermentation  which 
penetrates  to  the  ultimate  depths  of  our  social  life,  and  is  the 

*  *'  Tenor  mondatomm  quae  S.  R.  Maj.  Suecie  dementer  vult,  ut 
coDsfliarins  ejus.  .  .  .  Dn.  Camerariiu  observare  debeat,  Upsalic,  18  Dec. 
1629."     Mosen  patriotiiches  Archiy.  b.  vi.  p.  133. 

t  Bagni,  18  Giagno,  1630.  He  gives  the  article,  which  is  also  in  the 
compact  of  the  6th  Jan.  1631,  with  a  slight  yariation,  as  follows :  '*  Si 
rex  aliquos  progressus  fadet,  in  captis  ant  deditis  lods,  qnantnm  ad  ea 
qose  religionem  spectant,  obseryabit  leges  imperii."  [If  the  long  make 
any  progress,  he  shall  observe  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  regards  matters 
of  rdigion,  in  all  places  either  taken  by,  or  surrendered  to,  him.]  He 
also  shews  us  in  what  sense  this  was  understood :  [Which  laws,  he  adds, 
are  reported  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.] — So  that  the  Calvinists  would  have  remained 
excluded. 

X  Bagni,  16  Luglio,  1630.  [There  have  arrived,]  the  extract  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  [new  letters  from  Bas^,  to  the  effect  that  the  republic  of 
Venice  had  joined  the  confederation  of  France  and  Sweden,  with  an 
engagement  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  subsidy.] 
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precursor  of  mighty  movements.  I  will  bat  mention  one  idea 
of  those  prevalent  at  the  time.  When  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution had  begun  to  be  enforced  in  vanouB  places,  and  the 
Jesuits  already  signified  their  determination  to  pay  no  regard 
even  to  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  the  Protestants  gave  it  to  be 
understood  in  their  turn,  that  before  matters  oould  proceed  to 
that  length,  the  Oerman  empire  and  nations  should  be  utterly 
overturned-—"  rather  should  all  laws  and  restraints  be  cast 
away,  and  (Germany  be  thrown  back  to  the  wild  life  of  its 
ancient  forests." 

In  aid  of  all  this  there  came  discont^t  and  dissension, 
which  now  appeared  on  the  Catholic  side^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  commotion  that  ensued 
among  the  clergy  on  peroeivinff  that  the  Jesuits  proposed  to  con- 
stitute themselves  possessors  oFthe  recovered  monastio  property. 
The  Society  of  Jesus  was  reported  to  have  declared  that  there 
were  no  Benedictines  now  remaining  that  aU  bad  departed 
from  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  were  no  more  capable  of 
resuming  their  lost  possessions.  The  merits  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves  were  then  brought  into  question  by  the  other  side, 
which  maintained  that  they  had  performed  no  conversions : 
what  seemed  conversion  was,  as  they  affirmed,  a  mere  effect 
of  force.*  Thus,  even  before  the  restitution  of  ecclesiastical 
property  had  taken  place,  it  had  already  excited  discord  and 
contention  for  the  right  to  its  possession  between  the  orders, 

*  From  the  riolent  controveraial  writings,  the  attacks,  replies,  and 
rejoinders  that  appeared  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  but  we  readily  gather  the  points  in  dispnte.  [It  is 
perfectly  tme,]  says  the  papal  nuncio,  in  a  letter  written  in  cipher,  [that 
the  Jesuit  faUiers  have  sought,  and  do  seek,  by  fiiTour  of  the  emperor, 
which  oould  not  well  be  greater,  not  only  to  obtain  a  preference  over  all 
other  orders,  but  eren  to  exdude  all  others,  wherever  they  hare  any 
Interest  either  political  or  ecclesiastical.}  I  find,  nevertheless,  that  how- 
ever devoted  the  emperor  then  was  to  the  Jesuits,  yet  in  the  year  1629  be 
was  greatly  disposed  to  make  entire  restitution  to  the  older  orders.  Pier 
Luigi  Caraffa,  nuncio  in  Cologne,  declares  this.  But  at  that  very 
moment  the  Jesuits  had  alreadv  gained  their  point  in  Rome,  whence  an 
ediot  was  published  in  July,  1629,  to  the  effect  [that  a  portion  of  the 
recovered  property  might  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  schools,  endow- 
ments, seminaries,  and  colleges,  as  weU  for  the  Jesuit  f&thers,  who  had 
been  the  chief  promoters  of  Uie  decree  for  restitution,  as  of  other  re- 
lisious  orders.  ]  The  Jesuit  schools  would  thus  have  eitended  over  the 
whole  of  North  Geimany. 
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and  for  the  laj^  to  Urn  oolhtiop  betweea  tiit  «mpeR>r  mod 
ihepopa. 

But  thMa  eoclnriinriflil  diflemwet  wore  Meomptiued  by 
othexs  of  aaeeplar  dbuMier,  and  of  temore  eztenore  impoit- 
aBoeti  The  luqperid  teoopa  ««m  finnid  to  ba  an  inanpportaUe 
burthen  to  the  ooimtiy,  their  pawge  thioiigh  a  dkteiet  ez- 


haoated  the  land  and  iti  ndnhxtente  eqvalFf ;  iu  the  peaaant 
and  the  bnxgher  wove  maltreated  W  mb  eoldiBr,  ao  were  the 
princes  by  the  generaL  Walhentm  allowed  himedf  to  nee 
the  most  anogaat  hognage.  'The  oUeet  alHes  of  the  emperor, 
the  diie£Bi  of  ^  Laagne^  aadaboveali  Maadonliaii  of  BaTazia, 
were  dissatisfied  win  the  praasnt^  and  anzknui  about  the 
fatnre. 

While  affiuiawMe  in  thvposMon,  it  humned  thai  Fer- 
dinand assembled  the  Chlholie  eleotora  of  BaliBbon  in  the 
summer  of  1080,  for  ibe  pfupoae  of  proonring  the  eleotion  of 
his  son  as  kiiig  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  not  possible  that  snch 
an  occasion  shoold  pass  away  without  the  diecusfe&on  of  all 
other  puUio  afiairs. 

The  emperor  pearly  saw  that  he  must  concede  something, 
and  his  intenti|b  ^tnm  to  do  this  in  regard  to  some  portion  of 
the  German  g^Un.  He  shewed  a  ds^poeitaon  to  suspend  the 
ecUct  for  lesten^g  ehuroh  properti^  in  ao  for  as  it  affected  the 
territories  ojfi  Bnmdenbnrg  and  Electoral  Saanmy;  was  de- 
sirous of  q^ing  to  some  definitiye  anangem«it  in  respect 
to  MeddeiAuig  and  the  Palatinate,  wimed  to  concifiate 
Sweden,  negi^tiations  for  that  purpose  haying  been  already  com- 
menced, a94^meiinwhile  to  coneeotmte  alll& force  upon  Italy, 
tluit  Uie  ]|fji^tQan  war  niigfat  be  broufffat  to  an  end,  and  the  pope 
compelled*  to  an  aoknowle<i^;ment  of  his  eodesiaBtical  damis.* 

*  Diqppocio  P^JlottK,  2  Af .  1680»  eaaaMnlM  tiie  ibDowiiig,  ■•  ■mong 
^pdntsthitweretobedsiaMntodvpoa:  Pit  Whether  tlie  ediet  for 
the  recoTerjr  of  ecclftrimttif]  property  ■hoeld  be  loipeoded  or  eenied  into 
•ienitioii.  2nd.  Whedier,  if  it  were  to  be  esecoted,  there  dioald  be  a 
in  regard  to  property  litaite  in  tiie  etatee  of  tibe  electors 


of  SeaoBT  and  Brandenbinig ;  and  ke  wm  imeibud  to  tMnmd  U.  3rd. 
Ai  regarded  the  benefioes  and  other  enrlwiiiHril  poaiewioM  recovered, 
it  waa  aflirroed  that  tlie  nominatioii  to  then  wm  Terted  in  the  emperor. 
. .  •  6th.  The  restltntion  of  the  duchy  of  Meddenhni|p  to  ita  former 
poiMMora  was  discussed,  as  also  that  of  the  Psiatinate,  at  lesst  tiie 
Lower  Palatinate,  to  the  palatine,  to  the  peroetaal  pnjiifioe  of  the 
Catholic  rdigion,  ss  had  been  done  in  regard  to  Dennerk.l 
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Ferdinand  probably  thonght,  that  since  lie  had  to  deal  with 
German  princes,  he  should  effect  more  for  his  own  purposes 
by  concessions  in  German  affairs  than  by  any  other  means ; 
but  the  position  of  things  was  not  so  simple. 

The  spirit  of  opposition,  as  embodied  in  the  league  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  had  made  its  way  among  the  Catholic 
electors,  and  now  sought  to  avail  itself  of  the  discontents 
existing  in  their  minds  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  purposes. 

The  papal  nuncio,  Rocci,  first  appeared  in  Ratisbon,  and 
how  could  he  feul  to  employ  evenr  means  that  presented  itself 
for  the  prevention  of  Ferdinand's  Italian  and  antipapal  designs? 

The  pope  had  exhorted  him,  above  all  things,  to  maintain 
a  friendly  understanding  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  soon 
afterwards  Rocci  reports  that  this  friendly  understanding  is 
kept  up,  but  with  the  most  profound  secrecy.*  He  contrived 
to  procure  from  the  Catholic  electors  a  declaration  that  they 
would  maintain  a  close  union  with  himself  in  all  that  apper^ 
iained  to  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  and  would  more  especially  up- 
hold the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  see,  and  preserve  its  dignity 
inviolate. 

But  to  give  the  matter  a  decisive  turn,  Father  Joseph,  the 
{rusted  confederate  of  Richelieu,  came  to  the  aid  of  Rocci, 
and  the  consummate  craft  of  that  Capuchin  was,  perhaps, 
never  more  active,  more  efficient,  or,  to  those  initiated,  more 
obvious,  than  on  this  occasion.  His  colleague  in  Ratisbon, 
Monsieur  de  Leon,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  embassy,  de- 
clared of  him,  that  the  father  had  in  fact  no  soul,  but  in  its 
stead  were  holes  and  quicksands,  into  which  every  one  must 
fall  who  should  attempt  to  have  any  dealings  with  him. 

By  the  agency  of  intermediaries  such  as  these,  the  French 
and  Italian  opposition  soon  made  the  German  allies  of  the 
emperor  completely  its  own.  For  the  reconciliation  of  the 
empire  with  Sweden,  for  the  pacification  of  the  Protectants, 
nothing  was  done ;  and  never  would  the  pope  have  consented  to 
the  suspension  of  the  edict  of  restitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
electors  pressed  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Italy,  and  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  the  imperial  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  conducting  himself  in  the  fashion  of  an  absolute  dictator. 

*  Dispacdo  Rood,  9  Sett.  1630 :  [And  this  friendly  understanding 
proved  very  profitable,  became  Bavaria  laboured  heartfly  to  prevent  Uie 
MhaTe'BMitiontd  rabgects  from  being  discugied  in  tiiat  convention.] 
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And  80  inepresaiUe  was  the  inflneiioe  exercised,  so  craftily 
was  it  brought  to  bear  on  all  points,  that  the  mighty  emperor, 
though  at  the  xenith  of  his  power,  yielded  to  its  force  without 
resistance,  and  without  conditions. 

While  these  negotiations  were  proceeding  in  Ratisbon,  the 
troops  of  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Mantua,  and  he  might 
then  have  considered  himself  master  <^  Italy.  Yet  at  that 
moment  he  agreed  to  resign  the  duchy  to  Nevers,  with  no 
other  condition  than  the  empty  formality  of  an  entreaty  for 
pardon.  But  the  other  demand  made  on  the  emperor  was 
perhaps  still  more  significant  The  (Jerman  princee,  France, 
and  the  pope,  were  at  once  and  equally  menaced  by  the 
general,  on  whose  personal  qualities  the  fortune  of  the  imperial 
arms  depended ;  that  they  shoold  detest  him,  and  desire  to  be 
freed  from  his  presence,  can  occasion  no  surprise ;  but  what 
followed  may  well  excite  astonishment  The  emperor,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  gave  him  up. 

At  the  moment  when  he  might  haye  mastered  Itsly,  he  sut- 
fered  it  to  elude  his  grasp;  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
attacked  in  Germany  by  the  most  formidable  of  enemies,  the 
most  practised  of  warriors,  he  dismissed  the  commander  who 
alone  was  in  a  condition  to  defend  him.  Neyer  haye  policy 
and  negotiation  produced  more  important  results. 


§  5.  Swedish  War^^Situatian  of  the  Pope. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  war  really  began.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  commenced  it,  as  must  needs  be  admitted,  under  the 
most'  fayourable  auspices ;  for  had  not  the  imperial  army 
been  brought  together  by  the  name  of  Wallenstein,  and  was 
it  not  wholly  devoted  and  bound  to  his  person  ?  The  em- 
peror even  disbanded  a  part  of  it,  and  subjected  the  contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  generals,  and  which  had  previously  been 
regulated  by  their  own  discretion,  to  the  control  of  the  circles 
of  tlic  empire.*     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  emperor, 

*  Adizreitter,  Hi.  xv.  48 :  **  Cesar  statuit  ne  in  pottemm  ttipendia  pro 
tribonorum  arbitrio,  aed  ex  drcnlomm  prsscripta  modoratioDe  penderen- 
tur.''     [The  emperor  decreed  that  in  fatore  the  pay  shonld  tA\  de^csA 
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when  he  diBmiased  his  general,  destroyed  his  BJftay  at  the 
same  time,  and  depriy^  it  of  its  moral  force.  Torqoato 
Gonti,  an  Italian,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  papal  serrioe, 
had  to  offer  resistance,  with  troops  in  this  state,  to  an  enemy 
high  in  courage  and  full  of  zeal.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  failure  should  ensue;  the  imperial  army  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been,  nothing  was  seen  but  irresolution,  weakness,  panic, 
and  defeat.  Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  it  completely  from 
the  field,  and  established  himself  in  firm  possession  on  the 
lower  Oder. 

It  was  at  first  believed  in  Upper  Germany  that  this  was 
of  little  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Tilly  continued 
his  operations,  in  the  meantime,  with  great  composoie  along 
the  Elbe.  When  he  at  length  gained  possession  of  Magdeburg; 
the  pope  considered  it  a  great  victory,  and  the  brightest  hopes 
were  founded  on  this  conquest.  At  the  suggestion  of  TiQy, 
a  commissaiy  was  even  appointed  '^  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing the  afiairs  of  the  archbishopric  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Catholic  church." 

But  it  was  by  this  very  measure  that  all  the  Protestant 
princes  who  had  remained  undecided,  were  determined  to  attadi 
themselves  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  and  when  Tilly  sought  to 
prevent  this,  he  did  but  further  involve  them  in  hostilities 
with  the  League,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make 
distinction  between  Leaguers  and  Imperialists.  The  battle  of 
Leipzig  fallowed.  TiUy  was  completely  routed,  and  the 
Protestant  forces  poured  alike  over  the  territories  of  the 
Leaguers  and  the  Imperialists.  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Protestants  of  the  remote 
north  were  met  on  the  Rhine  by  those  ancient  defenders  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  troops  of  Spain,  and  there,  near  to 
Oppenheim,  their  skulls  are  seen  mingled.  Mayence  was 
taken,  all  oppressed  princes  took  part  with  Uie  Swedish  king, 
and  the  expelled  Count  Palatine  appeared  in  his  camp. 

Thus  it  followed,  as  a  neeessaiy  consequence,  that  an  en* 
terprise,  originated  or  sanctioned  by  the  Catholio  oppodtion 
for  political  purposes,  resulted  in  the  advantage  o^  Protest^ 
antism.  The  party  before  overpowered  and  beaten  dowltf,  now 
saw  itself  once  more  victorious.  It  is  true  that  the  king  extended 

on  the  wiU  of  the  officen,  bat  on  the  regobtkmfl  preicrib 
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his  pzotoGtion  to  the  Ofttholiea  genorallj,  as  the  temis  of  his 
treaty  with  the  allies  oompeUed  him  to  do;  hut  he  declared 
expressly,' at  the  sane  time^  that  he  was  oorne  to  lescae  his 
brethren  in  &ith  from  the  oppreesbns  they  were  saffering  for 
conscience  sake.*  He  receiTed  to  his  especial  pioteetion  the 
evangelical  ministers  livbg  nnderOntholie  goTemments^ — those 
of  £ifnrt,  for  example ;  in  all  qnartexs  he  caused  the  Angs- 
borg  Coi^eflsion  to  be  reinstated,  the  exiled  pastors  returned 
to  the  Paktinate,  and  the  Lnthenui  woiriiip  made  its  way 
through  the  empire  once  more^  together  with  the  Tietorious 
army. 

Thus  strangely  perplexed  was  the  poliey  of  Urban  YUI. 
In  so  far  as  Gustavus  attacked  and  orereame  the  power  of 
Austria,  he  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope.  This  was  at 
once  made  maniftst  in  the  affiurs  of  Italy ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  German  leases^  the  eiiipeior  assented,  in  the 
yeur  1631,  to  conditions  regarding  the  duohy  of  Mantua,  still 
more  unfavourable  to  hima^lf  than  those  submitted  to  him  the 
year  before  at  Batiabon.  Nay,  there  even  existed,  if  not 
direct,  yet  indirect  relations  between  the  papal  see  and  those 
Protestant  powers  now  once  more  in  battle  array,  and  making 
victorious  advance.  "  I  speak  of  this  from  good  authority," 
says  Aluise  Gontarini,  who  had  bemi  first  at  the  French 
court,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Rome.  ^I  was  present  at  all 
the  n^^tiations.  The  pope's  nnndos  always  &Voured  Riche- 
lieu^ undertakings,  whether  they  were  meant  to  secure  his 
own  safety,  or  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Bavaria  and  the 
league  with  France.  When  the  alliance  of  Rich^eu  with 
Holland  and  the  Protestant  powers  generally  was  in  question, 
they  remained  silent,  to  save  themselves  from  admittmg  that 
they  approved  it  Other  popes  would  perhaps  have  found 
this  offend  their  conscience ;  but  the  nuncios  of  Urban  V III. 
obtained,  by  such  means,  increased  consideration  and  personal 
advantages."t 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the  emperor.  First, 
the  Roman  court  had  prevailed  on  him  to  publish  the  edict  of 
restitution,  and  then  abandoned  him  in  the  war  occasioned  by 
it     The  election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  had  been 

*  Letter  from  the  kiog  to  the  town  of  Schweinftirt  In  Chemnits, 
Sehwediiclier  Krie^,  Th.  i.  p.  231. 
t  Alaise  Contarini,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1635.  See  Ap]^^,Y^AV&% 
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impeded  by  the  pope,  who  had  encouraged  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  pursue  a  separate  line  of 
policy  and  to  ally  himself  with  France.  It  was  in  vain  to  ask 
Urban  for  such  assistance  as  earlier  popes  had  so  often 
afforded,  either  of  money  or  troops ;  he  even  refused  to  utter 
a  condemnation  of  the  alliance  of  France  with  heretics,  or  to 
declare  the  present  war  a  war  of  reli^on.*  In  the  year 
1632,  we  find  the  imperial  ambassadors  in  Rome  insisting 
with  extreme  earnestness  on  the  last-mentioned  point ;  they 
affirmed  that  the  declaration  of  his  holiness  might  still  produce 
the  most  important  effects,  that  it  was  not  yet  altogeUier  im- 
possible to  drive  back  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  not  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  pontiff  replied  with  cold  pedantry,  "With  thirty 
thousand  men  Alexander  conquered  the  world." 

He  nuuntained  that  the  war  was  not  one  of  religion,  that  it 
related  to  matters  of  state  only,  and,  besides,  that  the  papal 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  could  do  nothing. 

The  members  of  the  Curia  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were 
amazed.  "  Amidst  the  conflagration  of  Catholic  churches  and 
monasteries," — thus  it  was  they  expressed  themselves, — "  the 
pope  stands  cold  and  rigid  as  ice.  The  king  of  Sweden  has 
more  zeal  for  his  Lutheranism  than  the  holy  father  for  the 
only  true  and  saving  Catholic  faith." 

The  Spaniards  proceeded  once  more  to  a  protestation  :  as 
Olivarez  had  formerly  appeared  before  Sixtus  V.,  so  did  Car- 
dinal Borgia  now  present  himself  to  Urban  VIII.  for  the 
purpose  of  solemnly  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  his 

*  Aloiae  Contarini :  *'  Gli  Alemanni  si  pretendono  delusi  dal  papa* 
perch^  dopo  ayer  egli  reiteratamente  penoaso  V  imperatore  di  ripetere 
dagli  eretid  i  bem  eoclesiastici  d'  Alemagna  ch'  erano  in  loro  mam,  oriffine 
di  tante  guerre,  resistesae  S.  S^.  poi  aUe  reiterate  spedixioni  di  card^.  e 
d'  amb^.  nelle  assistenze  di  danaro,  nel  mandar  gente  e  bandiere  con 
resempio  de'  preoeasori,  nel  publicar  la  guerra  di  reUgione,  nell'  impedire 
oolle  Boomuniche  gH  appoggi  ai  medesimi  heretici  deUa  Franda  :  anzi  nd 
medesimo  tempo  ritardata  V  eletdone  dd  re  de'  Roman!,  confortato  il 
dnca  di  Baviera  oon  la  lega  cattolica  all'  miione  di  Franda,  assistendo  lo 
medesimo  di  danari  e  di  consiglio  per  sostenern  in  corpo  separato.  (See 
text,)  II  papa  si  lagna  d'  easer  tenuto  eretico  et  amatore  di  buoni  pro- 
gresd  de'  protestanti,  come  tal  volta  in  effetto  non  li  ebbe  discari." 
[The  pope  complains  tiiat  he  is  considered  a  heretic,  and  accused  of  de- 
fighting  in  the  good  progress  made  by  Protestants ;  and  in  fact,  they  are 
sometimes  not  unwelcome  to  him.] 
f 
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holiness.  The  aoene  that  followed  was  even  more  violent 
than  that  of  the  earlier  oocasion.  While  the  pope  gave  way 
to  ebullitions  of  rage,  the  cardinals  present  took  part  either 
with  oifo  partj  or  ^e  other,  and  the  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  delivering  hia  protest  in  writing.*  But 
the  zealonslj  Catholic  partj  iipre  not  ntisfied  with  ihla  ;  the 
thought  immcdiatelj  arose  of  summomng  a  coonoil  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pope,  and  was  more  partionlarly  promoted  by 
Cardinal  Ladovisio,  nephew  of  the  preceding  pontifflt 

But  what  a  fire  wonla  have  been  lundled  by  this  proceeding  i 
The  course  of  events  was  already  taking  a  direction  that  left 
no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  and  which  must  of  necessity  de- 
termine the  papal  policy  to  a  different  character. 

Urban  YIII.  fiattered  himself  for  some  time  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  would  form  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Bavana, 
and  would  reinstate  the  ecclesiastical  princes  who  had  fled 
their  territories ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  all  attempts 
to  reconcile  interests  so  directly  at  variance  must  of  neces- 
sity be  utterly  vain.  The  Sweoish  arms  pressed  onward  to 
Bav-aria ;  Tilly  fell,  Munich  was  taken,  and  Duke  Bernard 
advanced  towards  the  Tyrol. 

It  was  now  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  of  what  the  pope 
and  Catholicism  had  to  expect  from  the  Swedes.  How  com- 
pletely was  the  state  of  things  changed  in  a  moment.  The 
Catholics  had  been  hoping  to  restore  the  Protestant  endow- 
ments of  North -Germany  to  Catholicism,  and  now  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  forming  his  plans  for  clumging  the  South- 
German  bishoprics  that  had  fallen  into  his  hand  into  secular 
principalities;  he  was  already  speaking  of  his  duchy  of 
Franconia,  and  seemed  to  intend  establbhing  his  royal  court 
at  Augsburg. 

Two  years  before,  the  pope  had  been  dreading  the  arrival  of 
the  Anstrians  in  Italy,  and  had  been  threatened  with  an  attack 
on  Rome ;  now  the  Swedes  were  appearing  on  the  Italian 
borders :  and  with  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Swedes  and 

*  [In  which,]  says  Cardinal  Cecchini  in  his  antobiographj,  [it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Christendom  bj  these  present 
troubles,  would  be  attributable  to  the  negligence  of  the  pope.]  See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  121. 

t  Aiuise  Contarini  speaks  of  [the  ear  thej  lent  in  Spain  to  Lodorisio's 
intimations  and  attempts  to  procure  a  council.] 
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Ctoths,  borne  bj  GastayaB  Adolpbna,  were  associated  re- 
collections tJiat  were  now  rerired  in  tbe  nunds  of  both 
parties.* 


§  6.  BeitortUion  of  a  Balance  bet^o&en  the  two  Oan/miions. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  that  straggle  which  for 
dxteen  years  longer  extended  orer  Gknnanj ;  let  it  suffice 
that  we  have  made  ourselyes  aware  of  the  means  hj  which 
the  mighty  advance  of  Oatholicism,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  possesaon  of  Qermany  (nnser  Yaterland)  for  oyer,  was 
at  once  arrested  in  its  course;  was  opposed,  when  preparing  to 
annihilate  the  Protestant  faith  at  its  sonrces,  by  a  Yictorions 
resistance.  It  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  Catholicism, 
considered  as  one  body,  was  not  able  to  snpport  its  own  yto- 
tories ;  the  head  of  that  church  himself  belieyed  it  impezBtiye 
on  him  to  oppose,  from  political  motiyes,  those  yenr  powers  by 
whom  his  spiritual  authority  was  most  effectually  defended  and 
enlarged.  It  was  by  Catholics,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
pope,  that  the  yet  unsubdued  powers  of  Protestantism  were 
called  forth,  and  that  the  path  was  prepared  for  th^r  progress. 

Purposes  of  so  vast  a  magnitude  as  those  formed  by  Gustayus 
Adolphus  when  at  the  climax  of  his  prosperity,  could  not  in- 
deed be  carried  into  execution  after  the  early  death  of  that 
prince,  and  for  the  obyious  cause  that  the  successes  of  Pro- 
testantism were  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  its  own 
unaided  power.  But  neither  could  Catholicism,  even  when  its 
forces  were  more  dosdy  combined*— when  Bayaria  had  again 
made  common  cause  with  the  emperor,  and  when  Urban  YIIL 
once  more  contributed  subsidies— find  strength  that  should 
suffice  for  the  oyerpowering  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

This  conviction  soon  gained  prevalence,  at  least  in  Germaiqr, 
and  was  mdeed  the  main  cause  of  the  treaty  of  Prague.  The 
emperor  suffered  his  edict  of  restitution  to  drop.  While*  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  states  in  alliance  with  him  resigned 

*  Yet  Aloite  Contarlni  ■nuret  as,  thit  [the  opinion  ttill  prerails  that 
his  holiness  regrets  the  death  of  the  long  of  Sweden,  end  that  he  Wud 
better,  or  to  speak  more  accnratelj,  tiiat  he  feared  leas,  to  hear  of  pio- 
greu  on  the  Protestant  side  than  on  tiiat  of  the  Anstrians.] 
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ail  thonglit  of  restoring  the  Protestant  fidth  in  Uie  hereditaij 
dominions  (ErbUuiden). 

It  istrnetlmtPopeUibaa  opposed  himself  to  all  that  should 
be  determined  in  opposition  to  the  edict  of  restitntion,  and  in 
the  empeior^s  q>iritual  council  he  had  the  Jesnits,  and  pardcn- 
larlj  Father  Lamonnain,  on  his  side :  the  latter  was  snffidentlj 
extolled  for  that  reason  as  ^*a  worthy  oonfossoi^— a  man 
regardless  of  all  temporal  connderations  jT*  hut  the  majority 
was  agiunst  him.  The  Ciq»nohins,  Qniroga  and  Valerian, 
with  the  cardinals  DietriohsteiB  and  Pfeumany,  maintained 
that,  provided  the  Catholic  religion  were  kept  pure  in  the 
hereditary  dominions^  liberty  of  oonscnence  might  be  safely 
^(ranted  in  the  em|nra  The  peace  of  Prague  was  proclaimed 
from  eyery  pulpit  in  Vienna.  The  Capn<£ins  boasted  of  their 
part  in  this  ** honourable  and  holy  work/*  they  instituted 
special  solemnities  for  the  occasion ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  nuncio  preyented  them  from  mn^ng  a  Te  Deum.t 

Now  Urban  YIII.,  although  in  practice  he  had  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  defeat  of  all  the  plans  formed  by 

"^  Letterm  del  Card*.  Barberino  al  nuntio  Baglioiie,  17  Mano,  1635. 
[Thia  bemg  the  action  of  a  noble  Chiiitian,  and  ^btb  worthj  confenor  of 
a  pious  emperor,  for  he  has  acted  more  with  regard  to  hearen  than 
earthj 

t  From  the  correspondence  of  Ba^oxd,  whidi  is  extracted  in  the  6th 
▼ol.  of  Nicoletti,  as  for  example,  14  Aprfl,  1635,  we  find  [Count  Oftate 
one  day  said  that  the  king  of  Spain  womd  positirelj  hare  given  no  aid  to 
the  emperor,  bat  on  condition  of  peace  with  Saxony ;  at  wUch  tiie  nuncio 
marreUing,  replied  that  the  piety  of  the  Catholic  king  required  him  to 
give  those  aids  more  abundantly,  if  there  were  no  peace,  and  ought  to  be 
distmrbed  at  peace  with  heretics,  applying  itself  only  to  thoughts  of 
nmrersal  peace  among  Catholic  princes.  Folli  rqplied,  that  so  it  would 
have  lu^pened,  if  the  war  had  been  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  not  for 
the  recovery  of  ecclesiastical  wealth ;  and  Father  Quuroga  added,  that  the 
emperor  had  been  cheated  by  those  who  had  persuaded  him  to  issue  the 
edict  of  restitution, — meaning  the  Jesuits,  who  had  done  all  for  their  own 
interest ;  but  the  nuncio  remarking  that  their  persuasion  had  been  from 
good  motives.  Father  Quiroga  becume  so  much  excited  that  he  burst  into 
the  most  intemperate,  nay,  exorbitant  language*  so  that  the  nuncio  could 
scarcely  get  in  a  word  to  reprove  and  stop  him,  that  he  might  fall  into  no 
further  excesses ;  but  Ofiste  went  stiU  further,  saying,  that  the  emperor 
could  not  avoid  the  peace  with  Saxony,  because  of  the  necessity  he  was  in, 
and  his  inability  to  withstand  so  many  enemies ;  and  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  resign  what  belonged  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  but  only 
certain  rights  of  the  empire,  which  were  but  small,  nor  was  it  advisable 
that  he  should  go  forward  at  the  risk  of  losing  both  one  and  the  othec.\ 
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GaUiolicisiii,  jet  in  theory  he  would  not  relinqaiBh  any  portion 
of  his  claims ;  bat  all  he  effected  was  to  place  the  popedom  in 
a  position  removed  from  the  living  and  actual  interests  of  the 
world.  This  is  rendered  clearly  manifest  by  the  instructions 
he  gave  to  his  legate  Ginetti,  when  the  ktter  proceeded  to 
Cologne,  at  the  first  attempt  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  in 
the  year  1636.  The  hands  of  the  legate  were  tied,  precisely 
in  regard  to  all  those  important  points  on  which  every  thing 
was  fl^solutely  depending.  One  of  the  most  urgent  necesnties, 
for  example,  was  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate ;  the  legate 
was  nevertheless  enjoined  to  oppose  the  restitution  of  the  Pala^ 
tinate  to  a  non-Catholic  prince.*  That  certain  concessions  to 
Protestants  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  property  were  un- 
avoidable, was  sufficiently  obvious,  even  during  the  discus- 
sions at  Prague;  this  truth  became  afterwards  yet  more 
evident,  but  the  legate  was  none  the  less  exhorted  ^*to 
especial  zeal  in  guarding  against  the  resignation  of  any  point 
that  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Protestants  in  the 
matter  of  church  property."  Even  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Protestant  powers  the  pope  refused  to  sanction ;  the 
ambassador  was  commanded  to  withhold  his  support  from  any 
proposal  for  including  the  Dutch  in  the  peace,  and  to  oppose 
every  cession  to  the  Swedes  (the  question  at  that  time 
was  merely  one  relating  to  a  sea-port;  ;  ''  the  divine  mercy 
would  certainly  find  means  for  removing  that  nation  out  of 
Germany." 

The  Roman  see  could  no  longer  entertain  a  reasonable  hope 
of  overpowering  the  Protestants  ;  yet  it  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant fact,  that  its  own  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  claims 
now  become  utterly  untenable,  was  the  true,  though  involun- 
tary cause  of  making  their  subjugation  for  ever  impossible, 
and  moreover  rendered  itself  incapable  of  exercising  any 
efficient  influence  on  the  relations  of  its  own  adherents  to 
those  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  papal  court  did  not  fail  to  send  its  am- 
bassadors to  the  congress  assembled  for  the  negotiation  of 
peace :  to  Ginetti  succeeded  Macchiavelli,  Rosetti,  and 
Chigi.  Ginetti  was  reported  to  be  very  penurious,  and  thos 
to  have  decreased  bis  efficiency ;   Macchiavelli  was  said  to 

*  Sri»  Mercnrio,  ii.  p.  987. 
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think  only  of  obtaining  lank — the  qualification  for  a  more 
important  position;  Kosetti  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
French.  It  is  thus  that  explanation  haa  beoi  attempted  of 
the  insignificance  of  their  infinence.*  The  truth  is,  that  the 
tiling  itself  the  position  which  the  pope  had  assumed,  made 
all  efiective  interference  on  the  part  of  the  l^;ate6  impossible. 
Chigi  was  able  and  popular,  yet  he  accomplished  nothing. 
A  peace  was  concluded  before  his  eyes,  precisely  of  the  charac- 
ter which  the  pope  had  expressly  condemned.  The  elector 
palatine  and  all  the  exiled  princes  were  restored.  It  was  so 
far  from  being  possible  to  think  of  the  demands  set  forth  by 
the  edict  of  restitution,  that  many  Catholic  endowments  were 
absolutely  secularized  and  given  up  to  the  Protestants.  Spain 
resolved  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  those 
rebels  to  pope  and  king,  the  Hollanders.  The  Swedes  re- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  the  empire.  Even  the  peace 
which  the  emperor  concluded  with  France  was  such  as  the 
Curia  could  not  approve,  because  it  included  disputations 
relating  to  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  by  which  the  rights  of 
Eome  were  infringed.  The  papacy  found  itself  under  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  protesting.  The  principles  which  it 
did  not  possess  the  power  of  making  effectual,  it  was  at  least 
resolved  to  express.  But  this  also  had  been  foreseen.  The 
articles  relating  to  ecclesiastical  a&irs  in  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, were  opened  by  a  declaration  that  no  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  opposition  of  any  person,  be  he  whom  he  might, 
and  whether  of  temporal  or  spiritual  condition.f 

By  that  peace  the  great  conflict  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  was  at  length  brought  to  a  decision,  though  to  one 
very  different  from  that  proposed  by  the  edict  of  restitution. 
Catholicism  still  retained  inunense  acquisitions,  since  the  year 
1624  was  assumed  as  the  normal  period,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  respective  parties  was  to  be  referred ;  but  the 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  that  indispensable 
equality  which  had  so  long  been  withheld.  According  to  this 
principle  all  the  relations  of  the  empire  were  regulated. 

How  entirely  vain  had  it  moreover  now  become  even  to 
think  of  such  enterprises  as  had  formerly  been  ventured  on, 
and  had  even  succeeded ! 

*  Pallavicini :  Vita  di  Papa  Alessandro  VII.  MS.     App.  No.  130. 
t  Osoabriickischer  Friedensschlass,  Article  v.  §  1. 
VOL.  II.      y  U 
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Naj,  fnrther,  the  resalts  of  the  contests  in  Qermanj 
reacted  immediately  on  the  neighbouring  conntries. 

Although  the  emperor  had  socceeded  in  maintaining  the 
Catholic  £Edth  supreme  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  was 
noTertheless  compelled  to  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants 
of  Hungary ;  in  the  year  1645,  he  saw  himself  constrained  to 
restore  to  them  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  churches. 

And  now,  after  the  elevation  attained  by  Sweden  to  a  posi- 
tion of  uniyersal  importance,  was  it  posnble  that  Poland 
should  ever  again  think  of  renewing  her  old  claims  to  that 
country  ?  'madislaus  lY.  did  not  indeed  partake  the  zeal 
of  his  tether  for  conversions,  and  was  a  gracious  king  to  the 
disndents  in  opinion. 

Even  in  France,  the  Huguenots  received  favour  from 
Richelieu,  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  political 
independence,  and  still  more  effectually  did  he  support  the 
principle  of  Protestantism,  by  continuing  to  wage  against 
that  predominant  Catholic  power,  the  Spanish  monarchy, — a 
war  for  life  or  death,  by  which  it  was  shaken  even  to  its 
foundations.  That  dissension  was  the  only  one  which  the 
pope  could  have  adjusted  altogether  without  scruple.  But 
while  all  other  discords  were  effsctually  composed,  this  re- 
mained unappeased,  and  continued  to  convulse  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  world. 

Until  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Dutch  had  continually 
taken  the  most  successful  part  in  the  war  against  Spain. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  their  power,  as  well  as  of  their 
wealth  ;  but  when  labouring  to  attain  to  preponderance  in  the 
East,  they  came  at  once  into  violent  contact  with  the  progress 
cjf  the  Catholic  missions. 

It  was  ofrly  in  England  that  Catholicism,  or  at  least  something 
analogous  to  that  faith  in  its  outward  forms,  seemed  at  times 
on  t^  point  of  finding  admission.  Ambassadors  from  the 
English  court  were  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  Rome,  and 
pajml  agents  in  England.  The  queen,  to  whom  a  sort  of  official 
recognition  was  accorded  in  Kome,*  possessed  an  influenco 

*•  Nam :  Relatioiie  di  Roma,  1640.  [Commmiication  is  held  with  the 
qaeen  of  England  by  the  ministers.  Offices  and  gifts  of  coortesy  also  pass ; 
nomination  of  cardinals  is  likewise  conceded  to  her  majesty  as  to  other 
sovereigns. — Spa^,  Relatione  deUa  nnnziatura  di  Francia^l641.  Count 
RoBCtti,  resident  in  that  kingdom,  attends  carefnlly  to  the  orders  of 
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orer  her  bwlMuid  whkk  sMmed  Vknij  to  estand  eren  to 
religion ;  aa  appioftdi  liad  alnadj  been  made  in  umiit  of  the 


chorch  ecremoaies  to  the  vmgoB  d  ChthoUeinL  Bat  from 
all  these  thhigs  there  reenUed  the  Teiy  rereree  of  what  might 
hare  been  ezpeetod.  It  ean  acaroely  be  aamP^Med^at 
Charles  I.  erer  dissented  in  his  heart  from  the  tenets  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  bot  eren  those  slight  approaehes  whidi  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  make  to  the  Catholie  ritual  were  deoiave  of 
his  rain.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent  exeitenisnfr  whkh  had 
prodaoed  soch  long-eontinned»  nuemittinffy  and  uurersal 
conflicts  in  the  Protestant  world  at  bum  hid  beeome  oon- 
centrated  in  the  Englirii  Panlana.  Vainly  did  Ireland 
straggle  to  escape  from  their  domination,  and  to  oiganiae 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  Oatholieism;  the  eabfeetion  of  the 
conntxj  was  bat  rendered  the  more  oomplete  by  these  eflbrt& 
In  the  aristocracy  and  commons  of  England  a  seonhr  power 
was  formed  and  matnied,  the  rise  of  w&h  marked  a  revival 
of  Protestantism  throngfaoat  Europe. 

By  these  events,  limits  were  imjposed  at  once  and  for  ever 
to  the  extension  of  Catholidsm,  which  has  now  ite  appointed 
and  definite  bounds  :  that  nnivenal  conquest  formenj  pro- 
jected could  never  more  be  seriouslj  contemplated. 


A  direction  had  indeed  been  taken  in  the  intelleotnal 
development  of  the  world  which  rendered  any  such  attempt 
impossible. 

The  preponderance  had  been  obtained  by  impulses  endan- 
gering the  higher  principle  of  unity;  the  rriigioas  element 
was  reprised, — ^poutical  views  and  motives  ruled  the  world. 

For  it  was  not  by  themselves  that  the  Protestants  were 
delivered.  It  was  by  the  aehism  established  in  the  bosom  of 
Catholicism  that  they  were  enabled  to  recover  themselves. 
In  the  year  1631,  we  find  the  two  great  Oathdio  powers  in 
league  with  the  Protestants, — ^France  confessedly  so,  Spain  at 
least  covertly.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards  had  at  that 
period  formed  relations  of  amity  with  the  French  Huguenots. 

But  the  Protestants  were  not  more  perfectly  united  among 
themselves  than  the  Catholics.     Not  only  did  the  Lotherans 

Card^  Barberini,  the  protector,  which  orders  are  fbU  of  the  eanMit  teal  of 
his  eminence.]    See  Appendix,  Nos.  1 17*  118* 
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and  the  Reformed,  or  Calyinists,  contend  with  each  other,-— 
that  thej  had  done  from  time  immemorial, — but  the  different 
sects  of  Calyinists,  although,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  had  a 
common  cause  to  battle  for,  yet  proceeded  to  attack  each 
other  during  this  war.  The  naval  power  of  the  French 
Huguenots  was  broken  solely  by  the  support  which  their 
ancient  allies  and  brethren  in  the  faith  had  been  indnced  to 
afford  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Even  the  supreme  chief  of  Catholicism,  the  pope  of  Rome, 
who  had  hitherto  directed  the  attacks  on  the  Protestants, 
finally  placed  the  higher  interest  of  the  spiritual  authority  in 
abeyance,  and  took  part  against  those  who  had  laboured  most 
zealously  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  he  pro- 
ceeded in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  secular  sovereignty 
only,  and  returned  to  that  line  of  policy  which  had  been 
abandoned  from  the  time  of  Paul  III.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Protestantism  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  indebted  for  its  progress  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  the  political  labours  of  the  popes.  It  was  to  these,  so  feu* 
as  human  judgment  can  decide,  that  Protestantism  now  owed 
its  deliverance  and  confirmed  strength. 

And  this  example  could  not  Ml  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
remaining  powers;  even  German  Austria,  which  had  so  long 
preserved  itself  immoveable  in  its  orthodoxy,  at  length 
adopted  a  similar  policy  ;  the  position  assumed  by  that 
country,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  based  on  ite 
intimate  connection  with  North  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  investigate  the  more  remote  causei 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  should  seek  them  erroneously  in 
the  depression  or  decay  of  religious  impulses.  We  must,  I 
think,  look  elsewhere  K>r  the  first  cause  and  the  significance  of 
the  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  spiritual  contest  had  completed 
its  operation  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Christianity  in  earlier  times  had  been  rather  a  matter  of 
implicit  surrender  and  acquiescence,  of  simple  acceptation,  of 
faith  undisturbed  by  a  doubt ;  it  was  now  become  an  affiur  of 
conviction,— of  conscious  and  deliberate  adoption.  It  was  a 
point  of  high  moment  that  men  had  to  choose  between  the 
different  confessions, — ^that  they  could  reject,  abjure,  or  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.   T\i^Yii&v\d>^Taaa  became  the  subject 
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of  diieet  appeal ;  Us  fieedom  of  jodgment  wu  called  into 
action.  Tlienoe  it  followed  tliat  Chriatian  ideas  became  inore 
closelj  intertwined  with  and  penetatod  more  deeply  into 
eveiy  portion  of  life  and  thooffht. 

To  this  most  be  added  anouer  momentous  oonndeiation. 

It  ii  perfectly  troe  that  the  pveralenee  of  internal^  dis- 
sension distorbea  the  nni^  of  tiie  oolleetiTe  faith ;  bnt,  if  we 
do  not  deceiye  onrselTeSy  it  is  anotiher  law  of  lifci  that  this 
drcumstance  pzepaied  the  way  for  a  jet  higher  and  more 
extended  development  of  the  hnman  mind. 

In  the  pressore  of  the  nniyersal  strife^  vdigion  was  adopted 
by  the  nations,  after  the  difineni  modifications  of  its  dog- 
matic fonns ;  tiie  system  thus  chosen  had  blended  with  and 
been  fused  into  the  fSseling  of  nationality,— had  become^  as  it 
were,  a  possossim  of  tM  commnnity  of  the  state^  or  of  the 
people.  It  had  been  won  by  force  of  arms,  was  maintained 
amidst  a  thousand  perils,  and  had  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  national  life. 

Thence  it  has  happened  that  the  states  on  both  sides  have 
formed  themselyes  into  great  ecdeeiastieo-political  bodies, 
whose  indiyidnality  was  charaeteriaed  on  the  Catholic  part  bpr 
the  measure  of  their  deyoti<«  to  the  Roman  see,  and  their 
toleration  or  ezdnsion  of  non-Catholics ;  bnt  still  more  de- 
cidedly on  the  Protestant  side,  where  the  departore  from  the 
symbolical  books  appealed  to  as  tests,  the  ming^ng  of  the 
£atheian  and  Calyinistic  confessions,  with  the  nearer  or  more 
remote  approximation  to  the  episcopal  constitotion,  presented 
the  groundworks  of  so  many  dear  and  manifest  distinctions. 
The  first  question  in  regard  to  evenr  countiy  is,  what  form  of 
religion  is  predominant  there?  Christianity  appears  under 
mamfold  aspects.  Howeyer  striking  the  contrasts  presented 
by  these,  no  one  party  can  dispute  with  another  its  pos- 
session of  that  which  forms  the  basis  to  the  fidth  of  alL  These 
yariouB  forms  are,  on  the  contrary,  guaranteed  by  compacts  and 
treaties  of  peace,  in  which  all  Imye  part,  and  which  form 
what  may  oe  called  the  fundamental  htws  of  a  universal  re- 
public The  idea  of  exalting  one  or  the  other  confession  to 
supremacy  of  dominion  can  never  more  be  entertained.  All 
must  now  be  referred  to  the  question,  of  how  each  state,  each 
people,  may  best  be  enabled  to  develop  its  energies,  while 
proceeding  from  its  own  religions  uid  political  principles. 
On  this  depends  the  future  condition  of  tbe  wcfiliL 
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BOOK  VIII. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTBENTH 
CENTURY.— LATER  PERIODS. 

Aftbr  the  attempt  made  bj  the  popes  to  renew  their 
dominion  orer  the  world  had  been  finally  defeated,  notwith- 
standing its  partial  success,  their  poation  and  the  character 
of  the  interest  taken  in  their  affairs  underwent  a  general 
change.  It  is  to  the  relations  of  the  Roman  principality,  its 
administration,  and  internal  derelopment,  that  our  attention 
is  now  chiefly  to  be  given. 

As  one  who  descends  from  the  lofty  mountain,  whence  the 
wide  and  distant  prospect  is  descried,  into  the  valley  where 
his  view  is  circumscribed  and  held  in  by  narrow  boundaries,  so 
do  we  proceed  from  a  survey  of  those  events  affecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  which  the  papacy  took  so 
important  a  part,  to  the  consideration  of  circumstances  more 
inmiediately  touching  the  States  of  the  Church. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  first  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions :  we  will  begin  with  this  event. 


§   1.  Lapie  of  Urhino, 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  included  seven  towns  and  nearly 
three  hundred  castles ;  it  possessed  a  productive  line  of  sea- 
coast,  well  situated  for  trade,  with  a  cheerful  and  salubrious 
mountain  district  rising  into  the  Apennines. 

The  dukes  of  Urbino  had  rendered  themselves  remarkable, 
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as  did  those  of  Fenmns  MnueftimeB  for  their  wainUke  aohieve- 
ments,  sometimes  for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  literatuze, 
aud  again  for  the  munificence  and  qplendoor  <^  their  coort.* 
In  the  year  1570,  Gkiidobaldo  11.  had  established  four  honse- 
holds,  beddes  his  own,  fnr  his  consort,  for  the  prince,  and  lor 
the  princesses.  Thej  were  all  yery  magnificent,  wen  sedn- 
iooslj  frequented  bj  the  nobles  of  the  dnchj,  and  liberally 
open  to  8tranger8.t  According  to  ancient  cnstom,  uL 
foreigners  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  pabee.  The 
revenues  of  the  country  would  not  have  sufficed  to  so  large 
au  expenditure,  since  they  did  not  amount,  even  when  the 
corn-trade  of  Sinigaglia  was  most  prosperons^  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  sendi ;  but  the  princes  were  always  in 
the  military  senrice  of  some  foreign  power,  at  least  nominally, 
and  the  position  of  the  conatiy  in  tbe  middle  of  Italy  was  so 
fortunate,  that  the  neig^bonring  states  were  in  constant 
emulation  of  each  other  for  their  £ayour,  which  th^  sought 
to  secure  by  acts  of  good-will,  military  grants,  and  large 
subsidies. 

It  was  a  common  remark  in  the  country  that  the  prince 
brought  in  more  than  he  cost 

It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made  here  as  well  as  else- 
where to  raise  the  imposts,  bnt  so  many  difficulties  arose,  more 
particularly  in  Urbino  itself  that,  partly  from  good- will  and 
partly  from  inability  to  do  otherwise,  the  government  finally 
contented  itself  with  its  long-established  revenues.  The 
privileges  and  statutes  of  the  land  remained  equally  unim- 
paired. Under  the  protection  of  this  house  the  republic  of 
St.  Marino  preserved  its  inoffensive  freedom.:t  ^i^ile  in 
all  other  principalities  of  Italy  the  power  of  the  sovereign 

*  Bernardo  Tasso  has  conferred  a  magnificent  eulogy  on  tbese  princes 
in  the  47th  hook  of  the  Amadigi : 

**  Yedete  i  quattro  a  cui  il  Tecchio  Apennino 
Ornerii  il  petto  sno  di  fiori  e  d'  erba.  .  .  .'' 
[Behold  the  four,  for  whom,  with  flowine  vest, 
Old  Apennine  exifolds  his  shaggy  breast.] — C.  F. 
t  Relatione  ^  Lazzaro  Mocenigo,  ritomato  da  Goidnbaldo  dnca  d* 
Urbino,  1570.     [He  diooses  to  lo^  all  personages  passhig  through  his 
state,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  is  found  to  be  very  large.] 

X  [It  has  a  fancy  for  being  a  republic,]  remarks  a  report  on  the  state 
of  Urbino  to  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  respectmg  San  Marino,  and  on  passing 
over  to  the  States  of  the  Church  it  acquired  an  extension  of  its  pririleges. 
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became   more  widely  extended  and  more  absolute,  in  the 
duclij  of  Urbino  it  remained  within  its  ancient  limits. 

From  this  state  of  things  it  followed  that  the  inhabitants 
clang  to  their  dynasty  with  excessive  attachment,  and  this 
was  the  more  devoted,  from  their  conviction  that  a  nnion  with 
the  States  of  the  Church  would  inevitably  bring  with  it  the 
entire  dissolution  of  their  long-established  relations,  and  the 
loss  of  their  ancient  freedom. 

It  thus  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country  that  the  line  of  the  ducal  house  should  be  continued. 

Francesco  Maria,  prince  of  Urbino,  resided  for  a  certain 
time  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.*  He  there  formed,  as  it  is  said, 
a  very  serious  attachment  to  a  Spanish  lady,  and  intended  to 
make  her  his  wife.  But  his  father  Guidobaldo  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  resolved  to  have  a  daughter-in- 
law  of  equal  birth  in  his  house.  He  compelled  his  son  to 
return,  and  give  his  hand  to  Lucrezia  d'Este,  princess  of 
Ferrara. 

They  might  have  seemed  a  tolerably  well-assorted  pair,  the 
prince  a  man  of  ready  address,  accomplished  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  not  without  acquirements  in  science,  more  esi)ecially 
as  related  to  war ;  the  princess  endowed  with  intelligence, 
majesty,  and  grace.  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
hope  that  this  marriage  would  secure  the  permanency  of  the 
ducal  house ;  the  cities  emulated  each  other  in  doing  honour 
to  the  married  pair  by  arches  of  triumph  and  magnificent 
gifts. 

But  the  misfortune  was  that  the  prince  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  old,  while  the  princess  was  little  less  than  forty. 

*  In  the  Amadigi  he  is  very  agreeably  deacribed,  while  quite  a  child,  as 
"  Quel  piccolo  fanciul,  che  gli  occhi  alzando 
Par  che  si  specchi  neir  avo  e  nel  padre 
£  r  alta  gloria  lor  quasi  pensando." 
[A  child  he  was,  bat  from  his  upraised  eyes 
Looked  the  high  courage  of  long  ancestries, 
As  if  he,  in  his  sire  and  grandsire's  fame, 
Read  the  high  honoun  of  his  future  name.]-»C.  F. 
Mocenigo  thus  describes  him  at  the  period  of  his  marriage.     [He  tilts 
gracefully,  studies  and  understands  mathematics  and  fortifications  ;  he  is 
so  ardent  in  his  exercises,  as  playing  at  ball,  or  hunting  on  foot  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  continues  this  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
cause  fears  lest  they  should  injure  his  health.] 
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The  &ther  had  orerlooked  this  in  his  desire  to  wdliate  his 
refasal  of  the  Spanish  marriage— which  had,  neyertheless,  pro- 
duced no  fiiToiable  impression  at  the  court  of  Philip— -by  an 
alliance  so  exalted,  so  brilliant,  and  so  wealthy;  bnt  the 
loarriage  turned  out  worse  than  the  Duke  Ouidobaldo  could 
have  imagined  probable.  After  his  death  Lucrezia  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Ferrara ;  of  posterity  there  was  no  further 
hope.* 

We  hare  before  described  the  decisive  influence  that  Lu- 
crezia of  Este  had  on  the  fiite— -the  extinction  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara.  In  the  afiairs  of  Urfoino^  also,  we  find  her  most 
unhappily  implicated.  Even  at  the  time  when  Ferrara  was 
taken  into  the  papal  possession,  it  seemed  certain  that  Urfoino 
also  must  lapse  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  the  rather,  as  in  this 
case  there  were  no  natural  heirs  who  might  have  made  claim 
to  the  succession. 

Yet  the  face  of  things  once  more  assumed  a  different  aspect. 
In  February,  1598,  Lucrezia  died,  and  Francesco  Maria  was 
at  liberty  to  make  a  second  marriage. 

The  whole  duchy  was  overjoyed  when  it  came  to  be  known 
8oon  after  that  their  good  8overei&;n,  who  had  ruled  them 
through  all  the  years  of  his  reign  with  so  gentle  and  peaceful 
a  hand,  and  whom  all  loved,  had  good  hope— though  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  life — that  his  race  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished with  his  own  life.  Prayers  and  vows  were  made 
by  all  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  new  duchess.  When  the 
time  had  come,  the  nobles  of  the  land,  with  the  magistrates  of 
the  cities,  assembled  in  Pesaro,  where  the  princess  was  resid- 
ing ;  and  during  her  labour,  the  square  before  the  palace,  with 
all  the  adjoining  streets,  was  filled  with  people.  At  length 
the  duke  appeared  at  a  window ; — "  God,*"  he  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  God  has  given  us  a  boy  ! "  This  intelligence 
was  received  with  indescribable  acclanuitions  of  delight.  The 
cities  built  churches,  and  endowed  pious  institutions,  as  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  do  by  their  vows.t 

*  Mathio  Zane,  Relatione  del  Duca  d'  Urbino,  1574,  condden  Lucrezia 
as  even  then  [a  lady  of  less  than  moderate  beauty,  but  ahe  adorns  herself 
to  advantage;  there  is  now  little  hope  of  seeing  children  from  this 
marriage.] 

t  La  devolnzione  a  Santa  Chiesa  deffli  stati  di  Francesco  Maria  IL 
della  Rovere,  ultimo  duca  d'  Urbino,  descritta  dall*  ill"^*  S"  Antonio 
Donati  nobile  Veneziano.— Inff.  Politt.     (It  has  also  been  printed.) 
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Bat  how  deoeptire  are  hopes  that  are  founded  on  men ! 

The  prince  was  brought  up  with  great  care,  and  dispbyed 
some  talent — at  least  for  literature.  The  old  duke  faoid  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  married  to  a  princess  of  Tuscany ;  he 
then  withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  Gasteldorante,  and  re- 
signed the  government  to  his  son. 

But  scarcely  was  the  prince  his  own  master,  and  master  of 
the  conntry,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  intoxication  of  power. 
The  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  was  just  then  becoming 
prevalent  in  Italy,  and  the  young  prince  was  all  the  more 
violently  affected  by  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
conceived  a  passion  for  an  actress.  During  the  day,  he  amused 
himself  after  the  manner  of  Nero,  in  driving  diariots ;  in  the 
evening  he  appeared  himself  on  the  stage.  These  excesses 
were  foUowed  by  many  others :  the  respectable  citizens  looked 
sorrowfully  at  each  other,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
lament  or  rejoice,  when  one  morning,  in  the  year  1623,  the 
prince,  after  a  night  of  frenzied  excess,  wss  found  dead  in 
his  bed. 

The  aged  Francesco  Maria  was  then  compelled  to  resume 
the  government ;  full  of  deep  sorrow  that  he  was  now  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Rovere,  and  that  his  house  was  drawing  to 
its  end  with  his  own  life :  doubly  disheartened  to  find  himself 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  government,  and  utterly  deprived 
of  courage  for  encountering  the  bitter  insults  and  injurious 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  see.* 

He  was  at  first  in  fear  lest  the  Barberini  should  contrive  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  daughter  left  him  by  his  son,  a  child 
of  a  year  old ;  and  to  remove  her  for  ever  from  their  attempts, 
he  betrothed  her  to  a  prince  of  Tuscany,  and  sent  her  im- 
mediately into  the  neighbouring  state. 

But  another  calamitous  circumstance  also  occurred. 

As  the  emperor  made  dahn  to  certain  portions  of  the  territory 
of  Urbino,  Pope  Urban,  desiring  to  secure  himself^  required 
a  declaration  from  the  duke  that  he  held  all  his  possessions  as 
a  fief  of  the  papal  see.  Long  did  Francesco  Maria  refuse  to 
comply  with  this  demand  ;  he  found  such  a  declaration 
against  his  conscience.  At  length  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity   of  making   it ;   "  but  from   that   time,"  says  our 

*  P.  Contarini.  [The  duke  being  already  mudi  broken  by  years  and 
ill-healdi,  hia  mind  too  depretsed  and  prostrate.] 
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authority,  ^^he  was  nerer  elieefffal  again,-— lie  feii  hi*  spirit 
oppresBed  by  that  act" 

He  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  endme  tiiat  the 
governors  of  his  fortresses  and  towns  ahonki  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  pope ;  at  length  he  resigned  the  goremment 
of  the  country, — it  was  in  hik  the  best  thing  he  eould  do, — 
without  any  resenration,  to  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
ponti£f. 

Wearied  of  life,  enliBebled  by  age,  and  bent  with  angnish  of 
heart,  after  seeing  all  his  trusted  friends  depart,  the  duke 
found  his  sole  consolation  in  the  pmetioes  of  derotion.  He 
died  in  the  year  1631. 

The  dukedom  was  instantly  taken  into  possession  of  the 
papacy  by  Taddeo  Barberini,  who  hastened  thitiier  for  that 
purpose.  The  allodial  inheritance  passed  to  Florence.  The 
territory  of  Urbino  was  at  once  subjected  to  the  system  of 
government  prevailing  in  other  districts  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  very  soon  there  might  be  heard  throu^out  the 
duchy  those  complaints  that  the  government  of  priests  inva- 
riably called  fortk* 

We  next  proceed  to  examine  their  administration  in 
general,  and  will  first  consider  the  most  important  of  its 
elements,  that  on  which  all  others  are  dependent, — the 
finances. 


§  2.  Inerea$e  of  debt  in  the  Statee  of  the  Church. 

The  public  expenditure  was  diminished  and  treasure  was 
accumulated  by  Sixtus  Y. ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  increased 
the  taxes  and  the  revenue,  on  which  he  founded  a  great  mass 
of  debt 

To  set  rigid  bounds  to  expoiditure,  and  to  amass  money, 
were  jiot  things  likely  to  be  done  by  every  man.  The  neces- 
sities of  tbo  church,  moreover,  as  well  as  those  of  the  state, 
became  more  and  more  urgent  from  year  to  yepur.  Recourse 
was  sometimes  had  to  the  treasure  locked  up  in  the  castle  of 

*  Aloise  Contarini  finds  the  inhabitantf  exceedingly  dissatisfied  in  the 
year  1635.  [The  subjects  comphun  bitterly  of  the  dumge ;  they  call  the 
gOTcrnment  of  the  priests  a  tyranny,  saying  they  think  of  nothing  but 
enriching  and  adyancing  themselves.]     See  Appendix,  l^o.  \\^« 
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St.  Angelo,  but  so  rigorous  were  the  conditions  attaehed  to 
its  application  that  this  could  only  happen  on  very  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  It  is  a  remarkable  hyct  that  the  Curia 
found  it  much  less  difficult  to  raise  loans,  than  to  use  the 
money  lying  by  in  its  own  coffers.  The  popee  resorted, 
therefore,  to  the  former  method  in  a  manner  the  most  reckless 
and  precipitate. 

We  possess  authentic  statements  of  the  relation  which  the 
revenues  bore  to  the  capital  of  the  debt  and  its  interest 
during  a  given  number  of  years,  and  these  documents  present 
a  curious  subject  of  observation. 

In  the  year  1587,  the  revenues  amounted  to  1,358,456 
scudi,  the  debt  to  7,500,000  scudi;  about  one-half  of  the 
revenue,  715,918  scudi,  was  assigned  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt 

In  1592,  the  revenues  had  risen  to  1,585,520  scudi,  the 
debts  to  12,242,620  scudi.  The  increase  of  the  debt  was 
already  much  greater  than  that  of  the  revenue, — 1,088,600 
scudi,  that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  income,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  interest  of  the  debt  by  saleable  offices  and 
luo^hi  di  monte,  * 

This  rate  of  proportions  was  already  so  critical  that  it  must 
have  occasioned  very  serious  anxieties  ;  the  Curia  would 
gladly  have  proceeded  to  diminish  the  rate  of  interest,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  take  a  million  from  the  castle  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  back  the  capital  of  those  who  should  refuse  to 
accept  the  reduced  interest.  The  net  revenue  would  by  this 
means  have  been  considerably  augmented;  but  the  bull  of 
Sixtus  y .,  and  anxiety  lest  the  treasure  should  be  squandered, 
prevented  measures  of  that  kind  from  being  adopted,  and 
the  government  was  compelled  to  continue  the  usual 
practice. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  acquisition  of  a  terri- 
tory so  productive  as  that  of  Ferrara,  would  have  presented  a 
corresponding  alleviation  of  the  papal  difficulties ;  yet  this  was 
not  the  case. 

So  early  aa  the  year  1599,  the  interest  of  the  debt  absorbed 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  revenue. 

But  in  the  year  1605,  when  Paul  V.  commenced  his  admi- 

*  Minute  account  of  the  papal  finances  from  the  first  years  of  Cle- 
ment YIIL,  without  any  particular  title.  Bibliol.  Barb.  No.  1699,  on 
eighty  lea,veB, 
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nistration,  the  man  of  70,00080.  wm  aU  that  ranuuned  to  the 
treasuiy  of  the  total  income^  after  paying  the  intereet  of  the 
debt*  Cardinal  Du  Penon  affirmed  that  the  regular  income 
of  the  pontiff  would  not  hare  eaffioed  him  for  half  the  year, 
although  the  ezpenditnre  of  the  palace  was  reiy  moderate. 

It  had  thos  become  inevitaUe  that  debt  ahonld  be  heaped 
upon  debt  We  are  enabled  to  ascertain  from  aathentic 
sources  how  systematically  Faol  Y.  ayailed  himself  of  this 
means.  He  raised  loans  in  NoTember  1607,  twice  in  Janu- 
ary 1608,  again  in  March,  Jnne^  and  July  of  the  same  year, 
and  twice  more  in  the  month  of  September.  This  he  continued 
through  all  the  years  of  his  government  These  loans  were 
not  large,  according  to  our  mode  of  viewing  such  operations  : 
the  less  weighty  demands  were  met  as  they  arose  by  the  esta- 
blishment and  aale  of  new  ^  Lu<>ghi  di  monte,"  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers.  These  monti  were  founded  now  on  the  cus- 
toms of  Ancona,  now  on  the  dogana  of  Rome^  or  of  some 
province,  or  again  on  an  increase  in  the  price  of  salt,  or  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  post  They  were  thus  gradually  extended  to 
a  very  heavy  amount :  by  Paul  Y.  alone  two  millions  were 
added  to  the  debt  in  Luoghi  di  monte.t 

Ho  would,  however,  have  found  tliis  impracticable,  had  he 
not  been  aided  by  a  circumstance  of  a  peculiar  character. 

Power  has  alwajrs  attracted  money.  So  long  as  the  Spanish 
monarchy  pursued  its  career  of  greatness,  and  extended  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  world,  the  Genoese,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  principal  capitalists,  invested  their  treasures  in  loans 
to  the  kings  of  Spain ;  nor  were  they  deterred  from  thus 
disposing  of  their  funds  by  the  fact  of  their  being  subjected  by 
Philip  II.  to  various  exactions  and  forced  reductions  of  in- 
terest. But  as  the  great  movement  gradually  abated,  as  the 
wars  ceased  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Spaniards  diminished, 
the  Genoese  withdrew  their  money.  They  next  turned  their 
attention  towards  Rome,  which  had  meanwhile  again  assumed 

*  Per  soUerare  la  Camera  Apostolica;'  difloono  di  M.  Malrasia,  1606. 
[The  iDterestJB  now  paid  by  the  Apostolic  See  absoib  nearlT  all  the  rerennet, 
80  that  the  court  liTes  in  perpetual  embarraannent,  finding  it  tfifficiilt  to 
proTide  for  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ezpenditnre ;  and  when  anyeztra- 
ordinary  expense  is  demanded,  they  know  not  where  to  turn  themselTes.] 
See  Appendix,  No.  88. 

t  Nota  de'  luoghi  di  monti  eretti  in  tempo  del  pontificato  della  £elice 
memoria  di  Paolo  V.  1606—1618. 
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80  powerful  a  pontion,  and  the  treasiires  of  Eun^  onoe  more 
poured  into  the  city.  Under  Paol  V .  Rome  was,  perhape,  the 
most  important  money-market  in  Enzope.  The  Roman  lao^ 
di  monte  were  resorted  to  with  extreme  avidity;  as  they  paid 
considerable  interest  and  presented  sufficient  security,  their 
price  increased  on  certain  occasions  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  However  extensively  they  were  augmented,  therefore, 
the  pontiff  invariably  found  purchasers  in  abundance. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  debts  increased  perpetually.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Urban  YIII.  they  had  at- 
tained the  amount  of  eighteen  millions ;  tho  revenues  also,  by 
the  system  of  the  Roman  court,  continued  in  relation  with  this 
increase,  and  rose  accordingly  in  similar  proportion ;  they 
were  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  Urban's  administration,  at 
1,818,104  sc.  96  baj.*  I  have  not  ascertained  the  precise 
sum  taken  from  them  for  the  payment  of  interest,  but  it  must 
have  been  by  far  the  larger  portion ;  and  on  examining  the 
different  sources  of  revenue  separately,  the  demands  are  found 
very  frequently  to  exceed  the  income.  In  the  year  1592,  the 
Roman  excise  and  customs  (dogana  di  Roma)  brought  in 
162,450  80.  In  1625  they  produced  209,000  sc. ;  but  in  the 
first  of  these  years,  16,956  sc  had  been  paid  into  the  papal 
treasury,  while  in  the  second,  the  assignments  on  the  revenue 
exceeded  the  receix>ts  of  the  same  by  13,260.  The  monopoly 
of  salt  (salara  di  Roma)  had  increased  during  that  period  ^m 
27,6  54' to  40,000;  but  in  1592,  a  surplus  had  remained  of 
7,482  sc. ;  while  in  1625  there  was  a  deficiency  of  2,321  sc. 
98  baj. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  little  could  be  effected  by  house- 
hold economy  towards  the  due  restriction  of  such  a  system  as 
this. 

Still  less  under  an  administration  such  as  that  of  Urban  YIII., 
whose  political  jealousy  so  often  impelled  him  to  raise  troops 
and  construct  fortifications. 

It  is  true  that  Urbino  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the 
Church,  but  this  acquisition  produced  but  little,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  commencement..  After  the  loss  of  the  allodial 
domains,  the  revenue  of  Urbino  amounted  to  no  more  than 

*  Entrata  et  uscita  della  Scde  Apostolica  del  tempo  di  Urbane  VIII. 
[ReTennes  and  expenditure  of  the  Apostplic  See,  in  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.] 
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400,000  sc.,  and  to  reduce  this  still  further,  the  act  of  takiug 
possession  when  important  coneeaaionfl  were  alflo  made  to  the 
heirs,  had  oeeaaoned  a  laige  ezpenditon.* 

In  the  jear  1635,  UiInui  had  ia»ed  the  debt  to  thirty 
miUions  of  sondi,  and  to  procure  the  fbnda  xeqoiied,  he  haid 
impoeed  ten  different  tazet^  or  had  augmented  older  imposts. 
Bat  eyen  with  all  this  he  was  far  from  attaininff  bis  object : 
circomstancee  oocnrred  by  which  he  was  indnoed  to  go  mn^h 
farther ;  bat  these  we  shall  examine  with  more  profit  after 
haying  first  directed  oar  attention  to  another  series  of  hcU, 


§  8.  Faundaiian  of  nmo  Familiu, 

If  we  inqnire  to  what  objects  all  these  reyennes  were  ap- 
plied, whither  they  all  went,  it  is  certainly  nndeniable  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  expended  in  furtherance  of  the 
oniyersal  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Oaiholiciam. 

Armies,  snch  as  that  sent  by  Qngoiry  XIY.  into  France, 
and  which  his  successors  were  compcdled  to  maintain  for  some 
time  aflber,  necessarily  cost  the  Roman  see  enormous  sums ;  slb 
did  the  active  part  taken  by  Clement  YIII.  in  the  Turkish 
war,  and  the  subsidies,  such  as  those  so  often  granted  to  the 
League  and  the  house  of  Austria  under  Paul  Y.,  which  €be- 
gory  XY.  afterwards  doubled,  and  which  were  transferred,  at 
least  in  part,  to  Maximilian  of  Bayaria  by  Urban  YIII. 

The  States  of  the  Church  also  frequently  required  large 
sums  for  the  exigencies  of  some  extraordmary  occasion, — as,  for 
example,  the  conquest  of  Ferrara,  under  Clement  YIII. ;  the 
proceedings  of  Paul  Y.  against  Yenice,  and  all  the  military 
preparations  of  Urban  YIII. 

To  these  were  added  the  magnificent  public  buildings,  raised 
at  one  time  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  at  anoUier  for 
the  defence  of  the  state,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  eyery 
new  pope  laboured  in  emulation  of  his  predecessors. 

There  was,  besides,  a  practice  which  obtained  in  the  Roman 
court,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  accumulation 
of  this  mass  of  debt,  while  it  certainly  was  not  beneficial  either 

*  Remark  of  Francesco  Barberini  to  the  nuncio  in  Yknaia^  ^^Vcsk  ^3ca 
ein7>en>r  pat  forward  daims  founded  oo  that  icqouatioii* 
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to  Christendom,  the  state,  or  even  to  the  city,  bat  was  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  different  papal  families. 

The  custom  had  been  established,  and  is  indeed  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  relation  of  the  priesthood  to  a  widely  ex- 
tended family  association — ^that  the  overplus  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  should  devolve  on  the  kindred  of  the  several 
incumbents. 

The  popes  of  the  period  now  before  us  were  prevented  by 
the  bulls  of  their  predecessors  from  investing  their  relations 
with  principalities,  as  had  been  so  often  attempted  in  earlier 
times  ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  dissent  from  the  ge- 
neral usage  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  only  the  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  secure  heneditaiy 
dignity  to  their  families  by  conferring  on  them  large  pos- 
sessions both  in  money  and  land. 

They  were  careful,  while  pursuing  this  object,  to  provide 
themselves  with  arguments  for  their  own  justification.  They 
proceeded  from  the  principle  that  they  were  bound  by  no  vow 
of  poverty,  and  having  decided  that  they  might  fedrly  consider 
the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  spiritual  office  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, they  likewise  inferred  that  they  possessed  the  right  of 
bestowing  this  superfluity  on  their  kindred. 

But  far  more  powerful  than  considerations  of  this  kind  was 
the  influence  of  family  ties,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  men 
to  leave  behind  them  some  memorial  that  shall  survive  their 
death. 

The  first  who  determined  the  form  to  which  all  pontiffs 
afterwards  adhered,  was  Sixtus  Y. 

One  of  his  grand-nephews  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
intrusted  him  with  a  portion  of  the  public  business,  and  gave 
him  an  ecclesiastical  income  of  100,000  scudi ;  the  other  he 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Sommaglia  family,  and  made 
marquis  of  Montana,  adding  afterwards  to  hb  domains  the 
principality  of  Venafro  and  the  countsliip  of  Celano  in  the 
Neapolitan  territories.  The  house  of  Peretti  lon^  maintained 
itself  in  high  consideration,  and  the  name  appears  repeatedly 
in  the  college  of  cardinals. 

But  the  Aldobraudini  became  far  more  powerful.*     We 

*  Niccolb  Contarini,  Storia  Vencta  :  [In  conferring  eccletiastical 
benefices  on  his  nephews  Clement  VI II.  knew  no  bounds,  and  even  went 
far  beyond  his  predecessor,  Sixtus  V.,  by  whom  this  door  was  first  thrown 
open,  and  that  widely.]      ^-^^ 
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have  seen  the  infloeQoe  exercised  by  Pietro  Aldobrandiio 
during  the  pontificate  of  his  undo.  In  the  year  1599,  he  had 
already  seciued  60,000  scndi  yearly  from  chorch  property,  and 
how  greatly  must  thih  have  been  afterwards  aogmented.  The 
])osses8ion8  he  inherited  from  Lucresia  D'Este  came  most  effect 
tuolly  to  his  aid ;  he  bought  krgelji  on  all  sides,  and  we  find 
that  he  had  funds  inrested  in  the  Bank  of  Venice.  But  how- 
ever extenaiye  were  the  domains  of  Pietro,  all  must  at  length 
devolve  on  the  feimily  of  his  sister  and  her  husband  Giovanni 
Francesco  Aldobrandino.  This  GKovan-Franceeco  was  also 
richly  provided  for ;  he  was  castellan  of  St  Angelo,  governor 
of  the  Borgo,  captain  of  the  Guard,  and  general  of  the  Church. 
His  income,  so  early  as  the  year  1599,  was  60,000  scudi,  and 
he  often  received  sums  of  money  from  the  pope.  I  find  an 
account,  by  which  Clement  YIII.  is  shewn  to  have  bestowed 
on  his  kinsmen  generally,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  pon« 
tificate,  more  than  a  million  of  soudi  in  hard  money.  They 
became  all  the  more  wealthy  from  the  &ct  that  Giovan* 
Francesco  wajs  a  clever  manager.  He  bought  the  estates  of 
Ridolfo  Pio,  which  had  previously  yielded  only  three  thousand 
scudi  a  year,  and  obtained  from  them  an  income  of  twelve 
thousand.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margareta  with 
Rainuccio  Famese  was  not  effected  without  enormous  cost ; 
the  lady  brought  a  dowry  of  400,000  scudi  to  her  husband,* 
besides  other  privileges  and  advantages,  although  this  con- 
nection did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  eventually  prove  so  close  and 
cordial  as  had  been  hoped.  * 

The  path  pursued  by  the  Aldobrandini  was  taken  up  by  the 
Borghese  family,  with  an  eager  haste  and  recklessness  that 
almost  surpassed  that  displayed  by  the  first-named  house. 

Cardinal  Scipione  Ca£arelli  Borghese  possessed  an  influence 
over  Paul  V.,  fully  equal  to  that  exercised  by  Pietro 
Aldobrandino  over  Clement  YIII.,  and  the  wealth  he  accu- 
mulated was  even  greater.  In  the  year  1612,  the  church 
benefices  already  conferred  on  him  were  computed  to  secure 
him  an  income  of  150,000  scudL  The  envy  necessarily 
awakened  by  riches  and   power  so  extensive,  he  sought  to 

*  Contarini :  [The  pope,  while  maldiig  a  show  of  grief  at  being  in- 
dooed  by  his  nephews  to  act  thus  against  his  conscience,  could  yet  not  so 
carefnlly  conceal  his  joy  in  the  depths  and  darkness  of  his  heart,  but  that 
it  would  burst  forth.] 

VOL.    II.  X 
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ippeaae  and  conciliate  by  kindness  and  a  conrteons  a&bilitj 
of  manner,  but  we  cannot  be  sniprised  if  he  did  not  entirely 
succeed  in  disarming  its  rancour. 

The  temporal*  offices  were  bestowed  on  Maro- Antonio 
Borghese,  on  whom  the  pope  also  conferred  the  principality  of 
Snlmona,  in  Naples,  giviflg  him  besides  rich  palaces  in  Rome 
and  the  most  beaut^ul  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
loaded  his  nephews  with  presents ;  we  hare  a  list  of  them 
through  his  whole  reign  down  to  the  year  1620.  They  are 
sometimes  jewels  or  ressels  of  silver,  or  magnificent  furniture, 
which  was  taken  directly  ^m  the  stores  of  the  palace  and 
sent  to  the  nephews ;  at  other  times  carriages,  rich  arms,  as 
muskets  and  falconets,  were  presented  to  them,  but  the  prin- 
cipal thing  was  the  round  sums  of  hard  money.  These  ac- 
counts make  it  appear  that,  to  the  year  1620,  they  had 
received  in  ready  money  689,627  scudi  31  baj. ;  in  luoghi  di 
monte,  24,600  scudi,  according  to  their  nominal  value ;  in 
places,  computing  them  at  the  sum  their  sale  would  have 
brought  to  the  treasury,  268,176  scudi ;  all  which  amounted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Aldobrandini,  to  nearly  a  million.* 

Nor  did  the  Borghesi  neglect  to  invest  their  wealth  in  real 
property.  They  acquired  eighty  estates  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome ;  the  Roman  nobles  suffering  themselves  to  be  tempted 
into  the  sale  of  their  ancient  hereditary  domains  by  the  large 
prices  paid  them,  and  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  borne  by  the 
luoghi  di  monte,  which  they  purchased  with  the  money  thus 
acquired.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
the  Borghesi  also  seated  themselves,  the  pope  facilitating 
their  doing  so  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  privileges.  In  some 
places,  for  example,  they  received  the  right  of  restoring  exiles ; 
in  others,  that  of  holding  a  market,  or  certain  exemptions 
were  granted  to  those  who  became  their  vassals.  They  were 
freed  from  various  imposts,  and  even  obtained  a  bull,  by 
virtue  of  which  their  possessions  were  neyer  to  be  con- 
fiscated. 

The  Borghese  became  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  all 
the  families  that  had  yet  risen  in  Rome. 

And  by  these  precedents  the  system  of  nepotism  was  so 

*  Nota  di  danari,  officii,  e  mobili  donati  da  Papa  Paolo  V.  a  laoi  purenti 
e  coDccmom  fattegli.  MS.     See  Appendix,  No.  89. 
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fully  established,  that  even  a  short  pontificate  presented  the 
means  lor  aocnmulating  a  magnifioent  fbrtane.* 

It  is  unq^aestionable  that  CSardinal  LudoYioo  LndoTirio, 
the  nephew  of  Gregory  XY^  eizeroiied  a  more  unlimited 
aathontjr  than  had  been  posmwd  hj  any  prerioos  nephew. 
He  had  the  good  fbrtane  to  see  tlie  tiro  skmI  important 
oiBoes  of  the  Curia)  those  of  riee-diMieellor  and  high  eham- 
berlain,  £bJ1  vacant  daring  his  adminiftration,  and  both  were 
given  to  him.  He  obtained  ehnroh  xerenoeB  to  the  amoont 
of  more  than  200,000  ecadi  yearly.  The  more  important 
employments  of  the  temporal  power  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
Don  Orazio,  the  brother  of  the  pope  and  a  senator  at 
Bologna,  who  was  appointed  to  the  geneialship  of  the  Charoh 
and  many  other  IneratiTe  offices.  Sinoe  the  pope  did  not 
promise  length  of  life^  there  was  the  more  haste  among  the 
family  to  secore  themselyes  a  provision.  In  a  short  time  they 
acquired  Inoghi  di  monte  to  the  valne  of  800,000  scudi. 
The  dnchy  cl  Fiano  was  pnrohased  for  them  of  the  house 
of  Sforza^  and  the  prindpality  of  Zagarolo  from  the  Famese 
fiunily.  Already  was  the  yoang  Nioolo  Lodovisio  entitled 
to  chum  the  richest  and  most  splendid  alliance.  By  his  first 
marriage,  accordingly,  he  brought  Yenosa ;  by  a  second, 
Piombino  into  his  house.  To  tibese  fortunate  arcamstanoes 
the  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain  veiy  greatly  contributed. 

Emulating  examples  so  distinguimed,  tne  Barberini  now 
proceeded  in  the  same  course ;  by  the  side  of  Urban  YIII., 
there  stood  his  elder  brother  Don  Oarlo  as  general  of  the 
Church ;  a  grave  and  experienced  man  of  business,  of  very 
few  woids,  who  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  first  gleam  of 
his  rising  fortunes,  nor  tempted  into  a  cUsplay  of  empty  pride, 
but  who  now  steadily  set  himsdf  before  all  things  to  the 
founding  of  a  great  fiimily  estatct     "  He  knows,"  it  is  re- 

*  Pietro  Contarini,  Relatioiie  di  1627  :  [TlMit  which  is  pofMned  hj 
the  Peretti,  Aldobrandini,  Borghese,  and  LadoTui  fkmiliety  tfadr  prind- 
palities,  their  eoormovu  rerennei,  tlMir  most  splendid  fiibrici,  tiieir 
snmptaoiis  famitare,  their  wonderfal  ornaments  and  lozoriet  of  all 
Idnda,  not  only  exceed  what  is  proper  to  tiie  condition  of  noblet  and 
prirate  princes,  bat  equal  and  eren  sarpa«  the  pnsicnimM  of  kings 
themselres.]    See  Appendix,  No.  111. 

t  Relatione  di  quattro  Ambaseiatori,  1625 :  [Good  economy  is  prac- 
tised in  his  honseholdi  and  he  is  desiroos  of  making  moiiej,kttim^iB%'«€^ 

X  2 
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marked  in  a  report  of  the  year  1 625,  ^*  that  the  posseseion  of 
riches  distinguishes  a  roan  from  the  common  mass,  and  does  not 
consider  it  seemly  that  he  who  has  once  stood  in  the  position  of 
kin^nan  to  a  pope  should  appear  in  strutened  circumstances 
after  his  death."  Don  Carlo  had  three  sons,  Francesco, 
Taddeo,  and  Antonio,  who  were  now  at  once,  and  of  necessity, 
destined  to  acquire  positions  of  great  importance.  Francesco 
and  Antonio  adopted  the  clerical  office ;  the  first,  who  by  his 
modesty  and  kindliness  secured  the  general  confidence  and 
good-will,  aud  who  had  also  the  faculty  of  accommodating 
himself  to  the  caprices  of  his  uncle,  obtained  the  leading  in* 
fluence  in  the  administration ;  and  this,  although  he  used  it 
on  the  whole  with  moderation,  could  not  &il,  in  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  to  bring  with  it  a  large  amount  of  riches.  In 
the  year  1625,  the  income  of  Francesco  was  forty  thousand 
scudi,  but  so  early  as  1627,  it  had  arisen  to  one  hundred 
thousand  scudi.*  It  was  nut  altogether  with  his  consent  that 
Antonio  was  also  nominated  cardinal,  nor  did  this  take  place 
without  the  express  condition  that  he  should  take  no  part  in 
the  administration.  Antonio  was  a  man  of  feeble  frame,  but 
was  aspiring,  obstinate,  and  proud ;  unwilling  to  be  eclipsed 
in  all  ways  by  his  brother,  he  laboured  eagerly  to  accumulate 
a  number  of  offices  in  his  own  person,  and  to  secure  large 
revenues;  his  income  in  the  year  1635  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  100,000  scudi.  From  the  Order  of  Malta  alone,  he 
held  six  commanderies,  which  could  not  have  been  a  welcome 
arrangement  to  the  knights.  He  accepted  presents  also, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  much  away,  and  was  liberal  on 
principle,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  himself  a  large  body 
of  adherents  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The  second  of  these 
brothers,  Don  Taddeo,  was  chosen  as  the  one  who  should 
found  a  family  by  the  acquisition  of  heritable  possessions ;  he 

that  money  increases  the  reputation  of  its  possessors,  nay,  gold  will  exalt 
and  distingnish  a  man  advantageonsly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.]  See 
Appendix,  No.  114. 

*  Pietro  Contarini,  1627  :  [He  is  a  man  of  excellent,  virtuous,  and 
exemplary  habits,  and  of  a  gentle  disposition  ;  he  has  given  the  solitary 
example  of  refusing  to  receive  all  donations  or  presents  of  whatever  kind. 
Yet,  if  the  pope  lives,  he  will  be  equally  rich  and  great  with  any  other 
cardinal ;  he  must  now  have  about  80,000  scudi  from  church  benefices, 
and  with  the  government  and  legations  that  he  holds,  his  income  must  be 
'  100,000  scudi.]    See  Ap\)endix,  No.  111. 
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obtaiued  the  dignity  of  the  aecuhir  nephew,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  became  general  of  the  Choroh,  commander 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  goTcmor  of  the  Borgo.  He  was  already 
possessed  of  so  many  estates  in  the  year  1635,  that  he  also 
enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  100,000  scudi,*  and  was  contina- 
alJy  receiving  additions  to  his  property.  Don  Taddeo  lived 
in  close  retirement,  and  the  economy  of  his  household  was 
quite  exemplary.t  In  a  short  time  the  regular  yearly  income 
of  the  three  brothers  was  computed  at  half  a  million  scudi. 
The  most  important  offices  were  in  their  hands.  As  the 
younger  Antonio  was  high  chamberlain,  so  was  the  elder 
vice-chancellor,  while  the  prefecture,  which  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Urbiuo,  was  conferred  on  Don 
Taddeo.  It  was  affirmed,  that  in  the  course  of  this  ponti- 
ficate, the  incredible  sum  of  105,000,000  of  scudi  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  BarberinL  j:  ^'  The  palaces,"  continues  the 
author  of  this  account,  ^^  that,  for  example,  at  the  Quattro 
Fontane,  a  royal  work,  the  vineyards,  the  pictures,  the  statues, 
the  wrought  silver  and  gold,  the  precious  stones,  that  were 
heaped  on  that  house,  are  of  more  amount  than  can  be  believed 
or  expressed/'  To  the  pope  himself  this  enormous  accumulation 
of  wealth  by  his  family  seems  occasionally  to  have  become 
matter  of  scruple,  so  that  in  the  year  1640  he  formally  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  so 
large  a  possession  by  a  papal  family.  §  In  the  first  place,  this 
commission  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  temporal  sovereignty 
was  involved  in  the  papacy,  from  the  surplus  revenues  or 
savings  of  which  the  pope  might  lawfully  make  donations  to 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  reyenues  of  hii  landed  property  amounted  to  the 
above-named  sum.  [By  his  new  acqiiintionsy  says  Al.  Contarini,  of 
Palestrina,  Monterotondo,  and  Yalmontone,  which  the  houses  of  Colonna 
and  Sforza  were  compelled  to  sell  by  force,  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.] 
The  office  of  a  general  of  the  Church  brought  in  20,000  scudi.  App.  No.l  15. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  111. 

X  Conclave  di  Innocenzo  X. :  [It  is  computed  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  distinct  particulars,  that  there  have  fallen  to 
the  Barberina  family  105,000,000  scudi.]  The  sum  is  so  incredible, 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  an  error  in  writing,  but  the  same  statement  is 
found  in  many  MSS.,  among  others  in  that  of  the  Foscarini  at  Vienna, 
and  in  my  own. 

§  Niccolini  treats  of  this  matter.  I  have  also  seen  a  small  treatise  : 
**  Motivi  a  far  decidere  quid  possit  papa  donare,  al  7  Luglio,  1640/'  by  a 
member  of  this  commission. 
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hia  kindred.  It  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  relations  and 
oirciunstuices  of  this  soyereignty,  in  order  to  determine  to 
wbat  extent  the  pope  might  go.  Haring  made  all  requisite 
calculations,  the  commission  decided  that  the  pope  might,  with 
a  safe  conscience,  found  a  patrimonial  estate  (majorat)  of  80,000 
scudi  net  revenue,  together  with  an  inheritance  for  the  second 
son,  and  that  to  the  daughters  of  the  house  there  might  be 
assigned  a  dowry  of  180,000  scudi.  The  general  of  the 
Jesuits  abo,  Y itelleschi,  was  required  to  giro  his  opinion,  for 
the  Jesuits  must  needs  hare  a  hand  in  erery  thing ;  and  he, 
considering  these  estimates  to  be  moderate,  awarded  them  his 
approval. 

In  this  manner  new  fEunilies  continually  arose  from  ponti- 
ficate to  pontificate,  obtaining  hereditiuy  wealth  and  in- 
fluence ;  they  took  place  immediately  among  the  high  aristo- 
cracy, of  the  country,  a  rank  that  was  readily  accorded  to  them. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  they  were  not  likely  to  remain 
exempt  from  collisions  among  themselves.  The  conflicts  be- 
tween predecessors  and  successors  which  had  previously  taken 
place  among  the  factions  in  the  conclaves,  were  now  exhibited 
among  the  papal  funilies.  The  new  race  that  had  just 
attained  to  power,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  its  rank  with 
jealous  tenacity,  and  for  the  most  part  clisplayed  hostility 
towards  the  family  immediately  preceding ;  nay,  frequently 
inflicted  persecutions  on  it  Thus,  though  the  Aldobrandini 
had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  the  elevation  of  Paul  Y.,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  thrust  aside  by  his  kinsmen,  were  treated 
with  enmity  by  them,  and  finally  tried  severely  by  costly  and 
dangerous  lawsuits.*  They  called  him  the  Great  Unthankful. 
The  kinsmen  of  Paul  Y.,  in  their  turn,  found  no  higher  &vour 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ludovisi ;  while  Cardinal  Ludovisio  him- 
self was  compelled  to  leave  Rome  on  the  accession  of  the 
Barberini  to  the  supreme  power. 

This  last-named  family  at  once  displayed  an  immoderate 
ambition  in  the  use  they  inade  of  the  authority  they  derived 
from  the  papal  power  deputed  to  them,  and  which  they 
caused  to  be  heavily  felt  by  the  Roman  nobles  and  Italian 

?rinces.     The  dignity  of  prefect  of  Rome  was  conferred  by 
Frban  YIII.  on  his  secular  nephew,  precisely  because  to  this 

*  There  is  an  example  of  this  hi  the  Vita  del  C^*  Cecchini.  See  Appea- 
dU,  No.  121. 
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office  certain  hooomry  rights  were  attaehed,  wliich  eeemed 
likely  to  secure  to  his  hoose  a  perpetual  precedency  orer  all 
others. 

Bat  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  at  length  prodnotiTe  of  a 
movement,  which,  though  not  of  particolar  eonseqaence  to 
the  world  at  large,  yet  makes  an  important  epoch  as  regards 
the  position  of  the  papacy,  not  only  within  tJbe  States  of  the 
Church,  but  also  throughout  Italy. 


4.    War  of  Ca$tro. 

Among  the  papal  Byniliee  not  actually  in  possession,  that 
of  the  Famese  idways  maintained  the  highest  rank,  since  they 
had  not  only  secured  large  possessions  in  land,  as  the  others 
had  done,  but  had  also  acquired  a  principality  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance :  thus  it  was  at  all  times  a  rery  difficult 
task  for  the  ruling  nephew  to  keep  that  house  in  allegiance 
and  due  subordination.  When  the  duke  Odoardo  Famese 
visited  Rome  in  the  year  1639,  all  possible  honours  were  paid 
to  him  ;*  the  pope  caused  a  residence  to  be  prepared  for  him, 
appointed  noblemen  to  attend  him,  and  even  lent  him  aid  in 
his  pecuniary  affiiirs.  The  Barberini  gave  him  splendid 
entertainments,  and  made  him  rich  presents  of  pictures  and 
horses.  But  with  all  these  courtesies  they  could  not  wholly 
conciliate  the  duke  to  themselves.  Odoardo  Famese  was  a 
prince  of  some  talent,  spirit,  and  self-reliance,  but  deeply 
imbued  with  the  ambition  of  those  times,  which  found  plea- 
sure in  the  exact  observance  of  small  distinctions,  of  which 
all  were  v.ery  jealous.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pay  due 
respect  to  Don  Taddeo,  as  prefect  of  Rome,  nor  would  he 
concede  to  him  the  rank  appropriate  to  that  office.     Even 

*  Deone,  Diario  di  Roma,  torn.  i. :  [It  ia  a  miafortone  of  the  Bar- 
berini that  thej  do  not  meet  a  due  return  from  those  whom  they  henefit. 
The  dake  of  Parma  was  lodged  and  entertained  by  them,  waa  caressed  and 
served  by  men  of  noble  family,  and  presented  with  rich  ooadies ;  he  was 
assisted  also  by  the  redaction  of  the  monte  Famese,  to  the  gain  of  a  great 
sum  by  Dnke  Odoardo,  and  a  very  heavy  loss  to  many  poor  private  per- 
sons.  The  duke  was  courted  and  feasted  by  both  the  cardinal  brothers 
for  several  weeks  ;  he  had  gifts  of  horses,  pictures,  and  otber  fine  things, 
yet  he  left  Rome  without  even  taking  leave  of  them.] 
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when  vifilting  the  pope,  Farneee  made  an  offenaiye  diqfikj  of 
the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  own  personal  superiority,  as 
well  as  of  the  hiffh  dignity  of  his  house.  All  this  gare  rise 
to  misonderstan^gs  that  were  the  less  easy  to  remoTe, 
because  founded  on  personal  impressions  that  could  not  be 
efihoed. 

How  the  duke  was  to  be  escorted  on  his  departure  then 
became  a  weighty  question.  Odoardo  demanded  attendance  • 
similar  to  that  received  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany :  the 
ruling  nephew,  that  is  to  say.  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini, 
he  requited  to  escort  him  in  person.  This  Francesco  would 
not  agree  to  do,  unless  the  duke  first  paid  him  a  formal  visit 
of  leave  at  the  Vatican, — a  demand  with  which  Odoardo 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  comply.  Difficulties  arising 
from  his  financial  afiairs,  came  in  addition  to  this  cause  of 
disagreement,  and  the  duke's  self-love,  thus  doubly  mortified, 
was  violently  inflamed.  After  taking  leave  of  the  pope,  with 
very  few  words,  but  in  which  he  nevertheless  mingled  com- 
plaints of  the  nephews,  he  left  the  palace  and  city  without  a 
word  of  farewell  to  Cardinal  Francesco,  a  proceeding  wherry 
he  hoped  to*  mortify  him  to  the  heart* 

But  the  Barberini,  possessing  an  absolute  authority  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  had  the  means  of  avenging  themselves 
in  a  manner  to  be  felt  much  more  sensibly.  * 

The  financial  system  established  in  the  state  had  also  found 
admission  among  the  princely  houses  constituting  its  aris- 
tocracy, by  all  of  whom  it  was  imitated  ;  they,  too,  had 
founded  montij  and  had  assigned  the  incomes  of  their  estates 
for  the  payment  of  their  creditors:  as  the  papal  revenues 
were  assigned  to  the  creditors  of  the  state,  the  "  luoghi  di 

*  Among  the  many  writings  on  both  ndei  still  remaining  in  MS.,  I 
consider  the  following  most  impartial  and  worthy  of  credit.  Risposta  in 
forma  di  lettera  al  libro  di  duca  di  Parma,  in  the  45th  Tolome  of  the  In- 
formationi.  [The  Duke  Odoardo  went  to  the  pope  and  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments, adding  that  he  coold  not  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the 
Lonl  Cardinal  Barberino.  The  pope  replied  briefly  that  he  knew  the  dis- 
position of  his  eminence  towards  the  duke.  Then,  taking  leave  of  his 
holiness  without  a  word  to  the  cardmal,  he  departed  to  his  palace. 
Although,  if  he  had  wished  to  be  accompanied  by  lids  eminence,  he  ought 
to  have  remained  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  and  taken  espedal 
leare  of  his  eminence  ahra,  as  is  the  custom  of  princes.  In  the  morning 
he  finaUy  left  the  dty  without  more  ceremony.] 
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monte "  of  the  hoUm  psawd  in  like  nuumer  from  haod  to 
hand.  Bat  these  monti  ooald  aeuoeiy  hate  found  credit  if 
they  had  not  been  placed  nnder  the  inspeeiion  and  control 
of  the  supreme  authority.  It  was  onlj  with  the  expressed 
approval  of  the  pontiff  that  they  could  be  either  estsbblished 
or  modified.  There  waa  thus  among  the  priyileges  of  the 
reigning  house,  that  of  exeroinng  an  im|portuit  influence  oyer 
Ihe  domestic  affairs  of  all  other  fiunOies  bjr  means  of  this 
supervision.  Reductions  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
these  monti  were  of  veiy  conmum  oceanenoe»  because  thej 
depended  sdelj  on  the  good  pleasure  and  diqioeition  of  the 
pontifical  house. 

Now  the  Famesi  also  were  loaded  with  a  laige  amount  of 
debt.  The  ''Monte  Eunese  Yeechio*'  took  its  origin 
from  the  necessities  and  expenditure  of  AlessMidro  Fameee 
in  the  campaiirns  of  Fhndera;  a  new  one  had  also  been 
founded,  acts  of  permiedon  (Indulti)  firom  the  pope,  had  in- 
creased the  mass,  and  since,  while  new  monti,  with  lower 
interest,  had  been  established,  the  old  had  not  been  extin- 
guished, and  the  different  operations  were  conducted  by 
different  commercial  booses,  all  jealous  of  each  other,  every 
thing  had  fallen  into  confusion.* 

It  now  happened,  in  ad^tion  to  this,  that  the  Barberini 
adopted  certain  measures^  by  which  great  injury  was  inflicted 
on  the  duke. 

The  two  "  Monti  Famesi'*  were  secured  on  the  revenues  of 
Castro  and  Ronciglione.  The  Siri  fiurmers  of  the  imposts  of 
Castro  paid  94,000  scudi  to  the  duke,  and  with  this  sum  the 
interest  of  the  monti  could  still  be  just  paid,  but  tho  pro- 
ceeds would  not  have  reached  this  amount,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  concessions  made  to  his  house  by  Paul  III.  With 
this  object.  Pope  Paul  had  turned  the  high-road  from  Satri 

*  Deone,  t.  i. :  [Ultimatelv  bodi  itetei,  that  is,  Curtro  and  Rondg- 
liooe,  itere  frrmed  to  the  Siri  for  94,000  smdi  yearly.  On  thia  revenue, 
tfaa  intereft  of  both  the  Monti  Famesi.  the  old  uid  the  new,  was  secured ; 
the  old  monte  was  founded  by  Duke  Alessandro,  it  was  54,000  scudi  a 
year ;  all  the  money  was  spent  in  Flanders,  the  present  duke  Odoardo 
added  to  this  the  sum  of  300,000  scudi,  a  capital  piling  four  and  a  half 
per  eent.,  he  has  besides  borrowed  on  mortgage ;  thus  little  or  nothing 
remains  for  himoelf,  so  that  if  the  com-tnde  be  removed  from  those 
staties,  there  will  be  no  means  for  paying  either  the  creditors  of  the 
jnoote  or  the  mortgagees.]    See  Appendix,  No.  122. 
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to  Ronciglione,  and  had  conferred  on  that  distrid 
extenaye  priyilegos  in  relation  to  the  export  of  com 
were  poasessed  by  other  proyinoes.  The  Barberu 
determined  to  reoal  theee  privileges.  They  tamed  th< 
road  again  to  Sotri;  and  in  Montalto  di  Maremma,  wh 
grain  from  Castro  had  always  been  shipped,  the] 
liahed  an  edict  prohibiting  the  export  of  com.* 

The  result  anticipated  became  instantly  manifest. 
Sin,  who  were  aLmdy  on  bad  terms  with  the  dul 
account  of  these  financial  operations,  and  now  san 
should  have  snj^rt  from  the  paUce,  refused  to  fulfi 
contract,  they  ceased  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Moni 
nese.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  were  specially  instig; 
this  by  some  of  the  prelates,  who  secreUy  took  part  i 
business.  The  creditors  of  the  monte,  thus  suddenly  d< 
of  their  income,  prised  their  claims,  and  sought 
from  the  papal  goyemment.  Duke  Odoardo,  peroeiyii 
he  was  intentionally  wronged,  disdained  to  seek  for  m* 
accommodation,  but  the  complaints  of  the  Montists  1 
so  earnest,  so  urgent,  and  so  general,  that  the  pope  t 
himself  justified  in  taking  possession  of  the  moi 
domains,  with  a  yiew  to  the  restoration  of  so  large  a  I 
Roman  citizens  to  their  lawful  rights.  For  this  p 
Urban  sent  a  small  armed  force  to  Castro.  The  afTai 
not  seem  to  have  proceeded  altogether  without  opp 
"We  haye  been  compelled,"  he  exclaims,  with  ex 
indignation  in  his  Monitorium^  "  we  have  been  coi 
to  fire  four  great  shots,  by  means  of  which  one  of  the 
was  left  slain."t     On  the  13th  October,  1641,  he  too 


*  They  defended  their  decree  by  the  words  of  Paul's  bull :  (TF 
exporting  com  to  any  part  of  the  laid  states  of  the  Roman  Chn 
pending  either  mediately  or  immediately  on  us ;]  but  in  the  c< 
time  a  free  exportation  to  all  parts  of  Italy  had  meanwhile  grown 

t  This  happened  near  a  bridge.  Dictus  dominus  Marchio, 
miiites  numero  40  circiter,  qui  in  eisdem  ponte  et  Tallo  ad  pug 
appoaiti  fneront,  amicabiliter  ex  eia  recedere  recnsabant,  immo  1 
pontiftdo  exerdtni  se  opponebant,  fnit  coactus  pro  illomm  expiij 
quatuor  magnonim  tormentonun  ictus  explodere,  quorum  fbrmidii 
perterriti,  mgam  tandem  arripuerunt,  in  qua  unus  ipsorum  ini 
remansit.  [The  Signor  Marchio,  when  the  soldiers,  about  forty 
ber,  who  had  been  posted  to  defend  that  bridge,  refusing  tc 
I  to  Oppose  themselves  in  hostUe  sort  to  the  p 
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seesion  of  Castro,  nor  was  H  his  intentioB  to  8top  tliere.  In 
January,  1642,  ezoMnmiinie&tion  was  pronoimeed  against 
the  doke^  who  had  not  soffered  himself  to  he  moTed  hj  that 
capture ;  he  was  dedaied  to  hare  Ibrfutad  all  his  fieCs,  and  an 
armj  took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  depriring  him  of  Pimna 
and  Placentia  also.  The  pope  would  not  hear  a  wotd  of  pa- 
cification, he  affirmed  that  ^  between  lord  and  Tassal,  nothing 
of  the  sort  oould  find  place ;  he  would  humble  the  duke"* — 
^^he  had  money,  courage,  and  aoUina.  God  and  the  world 
would  be  on  his  sideu" 

But  by  this  proceeding  the  afiir  at  once  acquired  a  more 
general  importance.  The  Italian  states  had  hmg  Mi  iealous 
of  the  repeated  extensioiis  giyen  to  the  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ions. They  would  not  suffer  Parma  to  be  appropriated  as 
Ferrara  and  Urbino  had  been,  neither  indeed  Ind  the  house 
of  Este  resigned  its  rights  to  Ferrara,  nor  that  of  Medici 
certain  claims  on  Urbino.  All  were  offended  by  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  Don  Taddeo, — the  Venetians  doubly  so,  be- 
cause Urban  YIII.  but  a  diort  time  before  had  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  obliterated  from  the  8ala  Regia,  wherein 
they  were  extolled  for  their  pretended  defence  of  Alex- 
ander IIL,  an  act  which  the  people  of  Venice  held  to  be  a 
great  insult*  Political  considerations  of  a  more  general 
character  came  in  aid  of  these  motives.  As  the  Spanish  pre- 
dominance had  formerly  excited  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
the  Italian  states,  so  now  did  that  of  France  produce  the 
same  effect.  In  all  directions  the  Spanish  monarehy  was 
suffering  severe  losses,  and  the  Italians  feared  lest  a  general 
revolution,  even  among  themselves,  might  ensue,  should 
Urban  VIII.,  whom  all  considered  the  determined  ally  of 
the  French,  attain  to  increased  power.  On  all  these  grounds 
they  resolved  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  pontiff;  their  troops 
assembled  in  the  Modenese,  through  which  territory  the 
Barberini  were  thus  compelled  to  resign  the  hope  of  making 
a  passage  for  their  troops ;  the  papal  forces  sent  against  the 
allies  took  up  their  quarters  about  Ferrara. 

tnnj,  was  compelled  to  dislodge  them  hj  firing  foar  shots  from  great 
ganBf  whereat  being  frightened,  the  enemy  at  length  took  flight,  in 
wfaidi  one  of  them  remained  slain.] 

^  This  circumstanoe  will  be  further  considered  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  117. 
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Here  then  was  to  a  certain  extent  repeated  that  eoateit    ^ 
hetween  the  French  and  Spanish  interests  which  kept  EnroM 
at  large  in  conunotion;  but  how  much  feebler  were  the 
motives,  the  forces,  and  the  efforts  that  were  here  engaged  la 
a  sort  of  strife. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  position  in  which  the  conflietisg 
parties  were  placed,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  with  his  own  unaided  powers  by  the  doke 
of  Parma,  who  now  found  himself  protected  withoat  mneh 
assistance  from  himself^  and  yet  remained  entirely  unfettered. 

Without  artillery  or  infantry,  and  with  only  three  thonsuid 
horse,  Odoardo  made  an  incnrsion  into  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Fort  Urban,  which  had  been  erected  at  00  great  a 
cost,  and  the  assembled  militia  which  had  never  prepared 
itself  to  meet  an  armed  foe,  opposed  no  resistance  to  his  pro- 
gress ;  the  people  of  Bologna  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
walls,  and  Famese  marched  through  the  country,  without 
once  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  papal  troops.  The  city  of 
Imola  having  opened  her  gates  to  the  duke,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  papal  commandant,  and  exhorted  the  town  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Roman  see,  for  it  was  not  against  Rome,  as 
he  affirmed,  that  he  had  taken  up  arras ;  nor  even  against 
Urban  VIIL,  but  solely  against  his  nephews ;  he  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  Gonfaloniero  of  the  Church,  on 
which  all  might  see  the  effigies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paal, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  ho  demanded  free  passage  for 
his  troops.  In  Faenza,  preparations  were  made  for  defend- 
ing the  gates,  but  when  the  governor  perceived  the  enemy, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  let  down  from  the  walls  by  a  rope, 
in  order  to  hold  conference  with  the  duke  in  person  :  the 
result  of  this  interview  was,  that  the  gates  were  opened. 
Things  proceeded  in  like  manner  at  Forli.  In  all  these 
towns  the  inhabitants  looked  quietly  from  their  windows,  on 
the  march  of  their  enemy,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
The  duke  proceeded  across  the  mountams  into  Tuscany,  and 
then  again  passed  from  Arezzo  into  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Castiglione  da  Lago  and  Cittil  del  Pieve  opened  their  gates  to 
his  troops  $  he  pressed  forwards  without  a  pause,  and  filled 
the  land  with  the  terror  of  his  name.*     Rome,  more  particu- 

*  A  circumstantial  relation  of  this  enterprise  will  be  found  in  Sin's 
MercuriOy  torn.  ii.  p.  1289. 
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larlj  was  peipleiid  aod  ooofoaoded;  the  pope  cbeaded  the 
fiUe  of  clement  VIL,  aod  made  an  attempt  to  ami  hie 
Romans;  bntitiMraa  necoemy  tot  to  gather  fiinda,  and  to 
levy  eontribntions  from  honae  to  hooae^  which  was  not  ao- 
eompliahed  without  mneh  ofibnnre  diaooane^  and  all  this 
before  a  amaU  body  of  caTMnr  eoold  be  got  together.  Had 
the  dnke  of  Panna  then  made  his  appeaiaaoei  a  eonple  of 
cardinals  wonld,  without  doubti  hare  been  despatched  to  meet 
him  at  the  Milrian  Bridge  (PontemoUe)  witti  instmetions  to 
grant  all  that  he  might  be  ^teased  to  dnnand. 

Bat  neithd^  was  Odoaido  Fkffuese  a  warrior.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  considerations  he  was  restrained, 
what  reflections  withhdd  him,  or  how  he  suffisred  himself  to 
be  led  into  negotiations  from  whidi  he  could  exploit  to  sain 
nothing.  The  pope  recoTored  his  breafch ;  with  a  seal  quick- 
ened by  the  sense  of  danger  he  fortified  Rome,*  and  maiiaged 
to  send  a  new  army  into  the  field,  by  which  the  duke,  whose 
troops  were  not  eiurily  kept  together,  was  rery  soon  driyen 
from  the  States  of  the  Church.  Ab  there  was  now  nothing  more 
to  fear.  Urban  again  imposed  the  most  rigorous  conditions, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  different  soyereigns  left  Rome ;  and 
even  in  unwarlike  Italy,  preparaticms  were  once  more  set 
on  foot  for  a  trial  of  the  national  weapons. 

First  of  all,  in  May,  1643,  the  confederate  princes  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Ferraia.  The  duke  of  Parma  laid 
hands  on  a  couple  of  fortresses,  at  Bondeno  and  Stellata. 
The  Yenetians  and  Modenese  joined  their  might  and  marched 
deeper  into  the  land,  but  the  pope  also,  had  meanwhile 
armed  himself  with  his  best  skill  as  aforesaid ;  he  had  set 
80,000  men  on  foot,  and  got  600  horse  together,  and  the  Vene- 
tians found  it  advisable  to  consider  a  little,  before  attacking 
so  mighty  a  force ;  they  drew  back,  and  in  a  short  time  it 

\  the  troops  of  the  dhuroh  that  were  going  forwards,  they 


*  Deone :  [They  are  proceeding  with  the  fortificttioiis,  not  only  of  the 
Borgo,  hut  abo  of  the  remaining  walls  of  Rome;  three  cardinals  are 
deputed  to  see  Uiis  done,  Psllotta,  Gabrielli,  and  Oraino,  and  they  prance 
mbont  every  day  from  one  gate  to  the  other.  AH  the  Tines  are  cat  down 
on  the  city  side  of  the  walls,  that  is,  they  are  making  a  road  between  the 
waDs  and  the  vines,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  proprietors.  Venr  soon 
they  will  be  felling  on  the  beantifiil  garden  of  ue  Medici,  and  the  last 
morsel  they  possess  within  the  walls  of  Rome  will  be  kML] 
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went  into  the  territories  of  Modens  and  to  Poleane  di 
Rovigo.* 

The  grand  dake  of  Tascany  made  a  demonstration  towaidi 
entering  Peru^a,  bat  did  not  enter.  The  troope  of  the  pope 
eren  made  incnrsions  here  and  there  within  ^  territorj  d 
Tnscany. 

How  extraordinary  is  the  aspect  of  all  these  moyementi! 
how  totaUy  without  nerre  or  spirit  on  either  side !  how  insf- 
ficient,  how  useless !  let  ns  compare  them  with  the  conflietB 
proceeding  at  the  same  point  of  time  in  Oennaoy,  with  the 
march  of  the  Swedes  from  the  Baltic  to  the  i^ghboorhood 
of  Yionna,  and  from  Moravia  even  to  Jatland  !  And  yet  thej 
were  not  purely  Italian  ;  foreigners  served  on  both  sides ;  the 
majority  of  the  papal  troope  were  Frenchmen,  and  the  con- 
federate army  was  principally  German. 

But  the  Italian  war  had  nevertheless  one  result  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  more  vigorously  conducted ;  the  oountir 
was  exhaustod  and  the  papal  treasury  more  particalariy  fdl 
into  the  utmost  embarrassment. t 

Many  were  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  Urban  VIII,  for 
procuring  the  money  he  required.  So  early  as  Septembei^ 
1642,  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  submitted  to  a  new  delibera> 
tion,  and  this  ended  in  the  resolution  to  take  500,000  scndi 
from  the  castle.}  It  was  obvious  that  the  sum  thus  appro- 
priated could  not  go  far ;  the  practice  was  then  commenced 
of  taking  loans  from  the  remainder  of  that  treasure ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  positively  resolved  that  at  some  future  time  the 
money  then  abstracted  should  be  paid  back.  We  have  alread? 
seen  that  personal  taxation  had  been  among  the  means  adopted; 

^  Frixri,  Memorie  per  la  Storia  di  Ferrara,  t.  p.  100. 

t  Riccius,  Renim  Italicanim  soi  temporis  narrationes,  Narr.  xix. 
p.  590 :  [The  war  blazed  forth  and  wai  great  beyond  all  expectation ; 
but  though  effectual  at  the  first  onset,  it  afterwards  declined ;  finally  it 
profited  neither  party  but  was  pernicious  to  both,  because  of  the  rapine  of 
the  soldiery,  and  the  useless  efforts  being  found  utterly  vain ;  and  the  end 
was  that  it  died  away  in  mutual  compliments  and  concessions.] 

t  Deone,  20  Sett.  1642 :  [The  pope  harinc  caused  legists  and  thedlo. 
piians  to  consider  whether  money  might  not  be  taken  from,  the  treasnvi 
m  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  conformitr  with  the  bull  of  Sixtos  V.» 
on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  die  month,  his  holmess  held  a  consistory  for  that 
afiUr.  ...  It  was  then  resolved  to  draw  500,000  scudi,  by  100,009 
scudi  at  a  time,  but  not  until  what  yet  remains  in  the  coffers  of  the  osn«a 
shall  be  all  spent.] 
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and  this  meihod  of  raimng  fiuida  mm  now  frequently  le- 
]>eated.  The  pope  gaye  hitiiiialaoii  to  the  eonaerrmton  of 
what  soma  he  reqniiM,  whereupon  the  inhahitant%  foreigners 
not  ereeptedj  were  ciilled  on  to  eootribote  eadi  his  quota. 
But  the  imndpal  dependenee  oontinaed  to  be  on  the  excise 
and  eustoms.  At  first  they  were  of  SBch  kind  as  to  he  but 
little  felt,— on  bruised  oom,  lor  eaaunple»  the  feed  of  pooltiy ; 
but  much  heaTier  imposts  soon  foUowed,  and  these  fell  on 
articles  of  indispensable  neeessi^,  as  bread  and  sult^  wine^ 
fire-wood.*  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  taxes  made  thar 
second  great  llTanoe,  haying  attained  in  1644  to  the  sum  of 
2,200,000  scudL  It  will  now  be  nndentood  from  preyions 
remarks  that  each  new  impost,  or  inerease  of  an  impost^  was 
immediatelj  funded,  a  monte  established  on  it^  and  then 
sold.  Cardinal  Oesi,  a  fermer  treasurer,  compnted  that  in 
this  manner  new  debts  were  contraeted  to  the  amount  of 
7,200,000  sendi,  although  60,000  scudi  stall  remained  of  the 
treasure.  The  entire  expense  of  the  war  was  stated  to 
the  Yenetian  ambassador  in  the  year  1645,  at  more  than 
12,000,000  of  flcudi.t 

The  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
system  now  became  daily  more  obyious ;  credit  was^  at  length, 
exhausted,  and  all  resources  were  gradually  fisdling.  Neither 
did  the  war  proceed  altogether  as  was  desired ;  in  a  skirmish 
near  Lagoscuro,  17th  March,  1644,  Cardinal  Antonio  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner,  and  escaped  only 
by  the  fleetness  of  hb  horse.^  The  pope,  feeling  himself 
constantly  becoming  weaker,  was^  at  length,  compelled  to 
think  of  peace. 

The  liVench  undertook  the  task  of  mediation.  The 
Spaniards  had  so  little  influence  at  the  papal  court,  and  had 

^  I>€cme»  29  Nor.  1642 :  [Three  new  tues  hne  been  impoeed ;  one 
on  sidt,  m  addition  to  the  old  one,  the  teeond  on  wood,  and  me  third  on 
the  cnatomiy  bemg  seren  per  cent,  on  mercfaandiie  bronght  bj  land,  and 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  that  cornea  bj  water.  Thia  is  raiaing  them  one  per 
cent. ;  and  tliree  other  tazea  are  expected  to  meet  the  preaent  neoeanties ; 
one  on  houses,  another  on  mortgagee,  and  a  third  on  "  caaali/'  that  is  to 
saj,  farma  in  the  ooontry.] 

t  Relatione  de  qnattro  Ambasctatori :  [The  treasnrj  is  foud  to  be 
notably  exhausted,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  many  cardinals,  that 
the  Barberini  spent  more  than  twelve  millions  of  gold  in  the  last  war.] 
See  Appendix,  No.  125. 

t  Nani,  Storia  Yeoeta,  lib.  xii.  p.  740. 
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beudes  lost  so  much  of  their  authority  in  all  other  quarten^ 
that  on  this  occasion  thoy  were  entirehr  excluded. 

At  a  former  period,  the  pope  had  often  said  that  he  knew 
well  the  purpose  of  the  Venetians  was  to  kill  him  with  Texa- 
tion,  hnt  that  they  should  not  succeed,  for  he  should  know 
how  to  hold  out  against  them.  Yet  he  now  saw  himself 
compelled  to  3rield  all  they  demanded,  to  reroke  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced  against  the  duke  of  Pannt, 
and  restore  Castro  to  his  possession.  Urban  had  never 
imagined  that  he  could  come  to  this  extremity,  and  he  felt  it 
very  deeply. 

He  was  afflicted  also  from  another  cause,  the  renewed  fear, 
namely,  that  now  assailed  him,  of  having  favoured  his 
nephews  unduly ;  and  this  he  dreaded  to  find  lying  heavily  oo 
his  conscience,  when  he  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  God. 
He  once  more  called  together  certain  theologian^  in  whom  be 
placed  particular  confidence.  Cardinal  Lugo,  amon^  others, 
with  Father  Lupis,  a  Jesuit,  were  summoned  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation in  his  presence.  The  conclusion  they  came  to  was, 
that  since  the  nephews  of  his  holiness  had  made  so  many 
enemies,  it  was  perfectly  just,  nay,  even  necessary  for  the 
honour  of  the  Apostolic  Sene,  that  they  should  have  the  means 
of  maintaining  their  dignity  unimpaired  after  the  decease  of  i 
the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  their  enemies.* 

By  these  afflicting  doubts,  and  with  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness of  having  laboured  to  no  purpose,  the  pope  met 
the  approaches  of  death.  His  physician  has  recorded  the 
fact,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  compelled  to  si^  the 
peace  of  Castro,  he  was  so  completely  overcome  by  distrees 
of  mind,  as  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and  it  was  then  that  he  was 
seized  by  the  malady  of  which  he  died.  He  prayed  thit 
heaven  would  avenge  him  on  the  godless  princes  who  had 
forced  him  into  war,  and  expired  on  the  29th  July,  1644. 

Thus  the  papal  see  had  scarcely  been  forced  to  retreat 
from  the  position  it  had  occupied  at  the  central  point  of 
European  afiairs,  when  it  suffered  a  defeat  as  regarded  those 
of  Italy,  and  even  in  the  concerns  of  its  own  states,  exceed- 
ing any  that  had  been  inflicted  on  it  for  a  long  period. 

It  is  true  that  Pope  Clement  VIII.  had  fallen  into  discord 

*  Nicoletti,yita  di  Papa  Urbane,  torn.  Tiii.    See  Appendix,  No.  120; 
Mte  aJ§o  No.  115. 
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with  the  Ftfnen,  and  Imd  been  obliged,  at  length,  to  grant 
them  pudon ;  bat  he  did  00,  beeaoae  he  denrod  to  arenge 
himself  on  the  Spaniaid%  and  reqnued  the  aid  of  the  xemain- 
ing  Italian  princes  for  that  pnrpoee.  Hie  poation  of  things 
at  the  moment  we  speak  of  was  Terjr  dineient  from  thui. 
Urban  YIII.  had  pat  forth  his  ntmost  strength  to  attack  the 
dmke  of  Parma,  bat  the  nnited  forces  of  Itwj  had  ezhansted 
all  the  powers  he  coold  oppose  to  them,  and  compelled  him  to 
a  disadvantageoos  peace.'  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
papacy  had  once  more  sostained  a  decided  de&at 


$  5.  Innocent  JT. 

The  effect  of  this  position  of  affiuzs  was  made  manifest  on 
the  assembling  of  the  next  condare.*  The  nephews  of 
Urban  YIII.  brought  in  eight  aad  forty  cardinals,  creatures 
of  their  ande ;  so  large  a  frotion  had  nerer  before  been  seen. 
Yet  it  now  became  evident  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  eleyation  of  Sacchetti,  the  man  whom  they  had 
chosen,  the  scrutinies  daily  presenting  a  more  and  more 
nn&Yourable  result  PereeiTing  this,  and  to  prerent  a 
declared  antagonist  from  obtaining  thetiara,  Francesco  Bar- 
berino  finally  decided  for  Cardinal  Pftmfili,  who  was,  at  least, 

*  Agtin  aroM  the  disorden  md  ikknot  omtomarj  during  the  Tscancy 
of  tbs  papal  chair.  J.  Nkni  ErythrBi»  Epist.  bcriii.  ad  T^hraum, 
3  non.  Aug.  1644 :  "  Ctvitas  sine  jure  est,  sine  dignitate  respnblica. 
Tantos  in  urbe  annatomm  munems  oemttiir  aaantmn  me  alias  vidisse 
non  memini.  Nulla  domns  est  panlo  loeapbtior  qiUB  non  militam 
mnltomm  pneaidio  muniator ;  ac  si  in  imvm  omnes  eogerentor,  magnns 
ex  eia  exerdtns  confici  posset.  Snmma  in  wbe  armonim  impnnitas, 
aomma  licoitia :  passim  oedes  homimim  fiont :  nil  ita  frequenter  auditor 
qnam,  hie  nH  iUe  notns  homo  est  interfectns."  [The  state  is  without 
UcWf  the  commonwealth  without  dignity.  The  nnmber  of  anned  men  to 
be  seen  in  the  dty  is  greater  than  I  remember  ever  to  hate  seen  else- 
where.  There  is  no  boose  of  any  wealth  hot  is  fbmished  with  a  garrison 
of  many  soldiers ;  so  that  if  all  were  gadiered  into  one  body,  a  large  army 
mi^t  be  formed  from  them.  The  utmost  imponity  prevails  in  the  city 
for  these  armed  bodies,  the  utmost  lioense.  Men  are  assaasinated  all 
orer  the  dty,  and  nothing  is  more  commonly  to  be  heard  than  that  one 
or  the  other  man  of  note  has  been  slain.] 

VOL.  n.  T 
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one  of  those  created  by  Urban  VIII^  although  stronglj  dis- 
posed to  the  party  oi  Spain,  and  expressly  objected  to  by 
the  French  court  On  the  16th  September,  1644,  Oardinal 
Famfili  was  elected.  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
memory,  as  was  beliered,  of  Innocent  YIII^  in  whose  ponti- 
ficate his  house  had  come  to  Rome. 

By  the  eleration  of  Innocent  X.  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
court  once  more  received  a  change. 

The  confederate  princes,  more  particularly  the  Medici,  to 
whom  the  new  pope  attributed  his  election,  now  obtiuned  In- 
fluence over  that  authority,  against  which  they  were  but 
lately  in  arms.  The  inscription  relating  to  the  Venetians, 
which  Urban  had  effaced,  was  restored.*  Nearly  all  those 
elevated  in  the  first  promotion  that  ensued  were  friends  of 
Spain ;  a  new  accession  of  strength  was  acquired  by  the  whole 
Spanish  party,  which  now  again  held  the  French,  at  least  in 
Rome,  in  equal  balance. 

The  Barberini  were  the  first  to  feel  this  revolution  of 
things.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
all  that  was  laid  to  their  charge  was  well  founded.  They 
were  declared  to  have  perverted  justice,  and  to  have  seised 
benefices  belonging  to  others ;  but  the  chief  accusation  against 
them  was  that  of  having  misappropriated  the  public  money. 
The  pope  resolved  to  call  the  nephew  of  his  predecessor  to 
account  for  the  administration  of  the  finances  during  the  war 
of  Castro.t 

At  first  the  Barberini  believed  that  they  could  place 
themselves  in  security  by  means  of  France,  and  as  Mazarin 
had  risen  to  his  eminent  station,  in  the  service,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  their  house,  he  did  not  now  let  them  want  sup- 
port; they  affixed  the  French  arms  to  their  palaces,  and 
formally  declared  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Fiance. 

*  BeUtioiie  de'  quittro  Ambasdatori,  1645  :  [The  preBent  pontiff,  in  tlie 
yery  beginniiig  of  his  govemment,  has  ezpraned  his  diaaent  from  the 
(pinion  of  hia  predeceaaor,  by  public  demcmstration  regiaterod  in  marUc!, 
and  haa  restored  its  loatre  to  the  gloriea  of  your  ezoeUency'a  anoeatora.] 
We  see  from  thia  how  high  a  tone  they  took  aa  regarded  that  matter. 

t  Relatione  delle  cose  correnti,  25  Maggio,  1646 :  [The  Barberini, 
seeing  themael?ea  utterly  repudiated  by  the  new  pope,  benn  to  deviae 
machinationa  in  plenty,  which  they  conaidered  excellent ;  but  the  pope 
continued  to  wateh  carefully,  and  inaiated  on  having  the  untreaaoried 
treasury  satisfied  by  them.] 
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Bnt  Pope  Imtoeent  affinned  that  he  wms  there  icat  the  pnr- 
poee  of  miuntaining  jnstioe,  and  could  not  negleet  to  do  so 
eren  though  Boarhon  were  standing  at  the  gates. 

Antonio,  who  was  most  deepij  endangered,  then  took 
flight,  departing  in  Octoher,  1645.  Some  months  kter, 
Franoesoo  left  the  city,  as  did  Taddeo,  with  his  children. 

The  pope  caused  their  palaces  to  be  seised,  their  offices 
to  be  distributed  to  others,  and  their  luoghi  di  monte 
sequestered.  The  Roman  people  apj^uded  bun  in  all  these 
proceedings.  On  the  20th  of  Felnruaiy,  1646,  an  aasonbly 
was  gathered  in  the  Capitol :  it  was  the  most  imposing  that 
had  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  man,  from  the  number 
of  persons,  distinguished  by  their  rank  and  tiUes,  who  took 
part  in  it  A  proposal  was  made  for  entreating  tiie  pope  to 
repeal,  at  least,  that  most  oppressire  of  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  Urban  YIII. — ^the  tax  on  flour.  But  the  connections  of 
the  Barberini  resisted  this  proposal,  in  their  apprehension  lest 
the  debt  founded  on  that  impost  should  be  paid  out  of  their 
property  in  the  event  of  its  being  repealed.  Donna  Anna 
Oolouna,  the  wife  of  Taddeo  Barberino,  caused  a  memorial  to 
be  read,  reminding  the  people  of  the  services  Urban  YIII. 
had  rendered  the  city,  and  of  his  seal  for  the  administration  of 
justice :  she  declared  it  to  be  unseemly  that  an  appeal  should 
be  made  against  the  lawful  taxes  imposed  by  a  pontiff  of 
such  high  merit.  The  resolution  was  adopted  nevertheless : 
Innocent  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  without  delay,  and  the 
deficiency  thereby  occasioned  was  made  good,  as  had  been 
rightly  anticipated,  from  the  possessions  of  Don  Taddeo.* 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  the  fiunily  of  the  preceding 
pope  was  thus  violently  assuled  and  persecuted,  it  became  a 
question,  now  the  most  important  in  every  pontificate,  by 
what  means  the  new  pontifical  house  was  to  establish  itself. 
It  is  a  circumstance  of  some  weight  in  the  general  history  of 
the  papacy,  that  this  was  no  longer  accomplished  by  precisely 
the  same  method  as  on  earlier  occasions,  although  the  scandal 
caused  by  the  court  was  in  itself  much  increased  and 
aggravated. 

Pope  Innocent  was  under  obligations  to  his  rister-in-law, 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  of  Viterbo ;  and  more  particu- 

*  The  passage  from  the  Diario  of  Deone  w31  be  found  in  the  AppeodiZr 
No.  122. 
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larlj  on  account  of  the  very  considerable  possessions  that  die 
had  brought  into  the  house  of  Pamfili.  He  accounted  it, 
also,  as  a  high  merit  in  Donna  Oljmpia,  that  she  had  refused 
to  form  any  second  alliance  after  the  death  of  his  brother.* 
His  own  interest  more  especiallj  was  promoted  by  this  de- 
termination on  her  part.  The  management  of  the  family 
possessions  had  been  long  committed  to  her  care,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  if  she  now  obtained  influence  oyer  the 
administration  of  the  papacy. 

This  lady  soon  acquired  a  position  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  court ;  it  was  to  her  that  ambassadors  paid 
their  first  visit  on  arriving  in  Rome.  Cardinals  placed  her 
portrait  in  their  apartments,  as  is  customary  ¥nth  the  por- 
traits of  sovereigns,  and  foreign  courts  sought  to  conciliate 
her  favour  by  presents.  As  the  same  path  was  taken  by  all 
who  desired  to  obtain  favours  from  the  Curia,  riches  soon 
began  to  flow  into  her  coffers ;  it  was  even  reported  that  from 
all  the  inferior  offices  procured  by  her  means  she  exacted  a 
monthly  contribution.  In  a  short  time  she  had  established  a 
great  household,  gave  rich  festivals  and  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, travelled  and  bought  estates.  Her  daughters  were 
married  into  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy  &,mili6S ;  the 
first  to  one  of  the  Ludovisi,  the  second  to  a  son  of  the 
Giustiniani.  For  her  son  Don  Camillo,  who  was  of  very 
mean  capacity,  she  had  originaUy  thought  it  expedient  to 
select  the  clerical  profession,  and  intended  him  to  assume,  at 
least  in  externals,  the  position  of  Cardinal  Nephew  ;t  but  an 
opportunity  having  presented  itself  for  contracting  a  splendid 
marriage  tor  him  with  the  richest  heiress  in  Rome,  Denna 
Olympia  Aldobrandini,  who  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  he  returned  to  the  secular  condition 
and  entered  into  that  alliance. 

By  this  union  Don  Camillo  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
happiness  he  could  possibly  desire ;  his  wife  was  not  only 

*  Bnssi,  Storia  di  Viterbo,  p.  331.  Donna  Olympia  was  at  first  much 
esteemed.  Tbie  Venetian  ambassador,  of  the  year  1645,  says  of  her :  [She 
is  a  lady  of  grnt  prudence  and  worth ;  she  understands  the  position  she 
holds  of  sister-in-tsw  to  the  pope ;  she  enjoys  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  holiness,  and  has  great  influence  with  him.] 

t  All  were  surprised  at  this  from  the  first :  [I  conclude,  says  Deone, 
that  this  is  the  work  of  Donna  Olympia,  who  has  desired  to  see  her  son  a 
cardinal,  and  prefers  a  son-in-law  to  a  daughter-in-law.] 
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rich,  bat  still  in  the  bloom  of  life ;  being  graoefol  and  full  of 
int«lligence»  she  supplied  bis  defidendeB  bj  ber  distinguished 
qualifications^  but  she  also  desired  to  rule.  Between  the 
mother-in-law  and  her  daughter-in-law  there  was  not  the 
peace  of  a  moment,  and  the  house  of  the  pope  was  disturbed 
by  the  contentions  of  two  women.  Tbe  newly-married  pair 
were  at  first  obliged  to  depart ;  but  they  did  not  long  endure  to 
remain  at  a  distance,  and  returned  to  the  palace  without  the 
pope's  consent;  the  dissensions  of  the  family  then  became 
manifest  to  all  the  world.  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina 
appeared,  for  example,  on  a  certain  occasion  daring  the  car- 
nival, with  a  magnificent  equipage  and  splendid  train  on  the 
Corso ;  her  son  and  his  wife  were  standing  at  a  window,  but 
when  their  mother's  carriage  appeared  in  sight,  they  turned 
and  went  away.  This  was  remarked  by  erery  one.  It 
became  the  subject  of  conversation  to  all  Kome.*  The  dif- 
ferent parties  next  laboured  to  obtain  influence  with  these 
dissentient  relatives. 

The  character  and  disposition  of  Pope  Innocent  were  un- 
fortunately better  fitted  for  promoting  and  exasperating  dis- 
putes of  this  kind  than  for  appeasing  them. 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  a  man  of  common  qualities. 
In  his  earlier  career,  while  attached  to  the  Rota,  in  his  office 
of  nuncio,  or  as  cardinal,  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  diligent 
in  action,  blameless  of  life,  and  upright  in  principle ;  this  re- 
putation he  still  maintained.  His  industry  was  thought  the 
more  extraordinary,  from  the  £EUst  that  he  had  completed  his 
seventy-second  year  at  the  period  of  his  election.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  boastingly  remarked,  that  ^^  labour  does  not 
weary  him ;  after  long  exertion  he  is  as  fresh  as  he  was  before ; 
he  finds  pleasure  in  conversing  with  those  who  seek  him,  and 
permits  each  person  to  say  all  that  he  desires  to  say."  The 
cheerful  temper  and  affable  manners  of  Innocent  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  proud  reserve  of  Urban  VIII.  He 
made  it  his  particular  concern  to  maintain  peace  and  good 
order  in  Rome,  and  was  ambitious  of  establislung  security  of 

*  Diario  Deone.  At  another  time  he  relates  as  follows,  Mercordi  la 
tarda  (Ag.  1648) :  [On  Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon  (August,  1648),  the 
Signora  Olympia,  with  both  her  daughters,  and  a  numerous  train,  passed 
along  the  Corso;  every  one  snppoMd  that  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
daughter-in-law,  but  she  passed  before  the  house  without  loQ)Vitv^«l^l.\ 
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property,'  and  ioBiiriiig  the  safety  of  all  his  sidrieots  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  No  injnstioe  or  oppression  nom  Uie  siqie- 
xior  to  the  inferior,  no  injory  of  the  weak  by  the  powerfisd, 
was  tolerated  during  the  pontificate  of  Innoeent  X.* 

He  also  compelled  the  barons  to  pay  their  debts.  The 
dnke  of  Parma  had  not  yet  satisfied  his  orediton,  so  that  the 
pope  could  not  appear  in  Rome  without  haring  himself  im- 
plored aloud  to  procure  justice  for  the  Montists;  as  ih^xe  wai^ 
moreover,  cause  to  beUere  that  the  bishop  of  Castro  had  lost  his 
life  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke's  gOTemment,  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  take  decisive  steps  in  his  affiurs  also.  The  domains 
of  the  Famesi  were  once  more  exposed  to  sale ;  solicitors  and 
dvil  practitioners  proceeded  to  Castro  and  took  possession  of 
the  town  in  the  name  of  the  Montists.t  The  duke  agun 
opposed  resistance,  and  made  a  second  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  this  time  he  found  no  auxilia- 
ries. Innocent  X.  was  not  feared  by  the  Italian  princes  as 
Urban  had  been  ;  he  was  rather,  as  we  hare  seen,  their  ally; 
Castro  was  taken,  its  defences  were  demolished,  and  the  duke 
was  compelled  to  resign  that  district  to  the  administration  of 
the  papal  treasury,  which  undertook  to  satisfy  his  creditors ; 
he  even  assented  to  the  decision  which  adjudged  him  to  forfeit 
the  whole  domain  if  he  failed  to  redeem  the  Monti  Famesi 
within  eight  years.  The  capital  amounted  to  about  1,700,000 
scudi,  the  accumulated  interest  to  400,000  scu(^.  The  duke 
seemed  in  no  condition  to  raise  so  large  a  sum ;  the  agreement, 
whick  was  moreover  again  effected  by  Spanish  mediation,  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  forced  renunciation,  and  did  but  escape 
it  in  name. 

In  all  these  transactions,  Pope  Innocent  displays  energy, 
prudence,  and  determination ;  but  he  laboured  under  one  de- 

*  Relatione  di  Contarini,  1648 :  [He  thinks  only  of  securing  the  tran- 
iniillity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  more  particularly  of  Rome ;  so 
uat  every  man  may  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  his  possessions,  and  be  equally 
safe  by  night  as  by  day;  nor  will  he  permit  the  superior  classes  to 
oppress  those  beneath  them.] 

t  Diario  Deone,  16  Giugno,  1649 :  \The  pope  is  fiilly  determined  as 
regards  this  matter,  and  said  to  me,  **  We  cannot  pass  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  but  we  are  instantly  called  after  to  the  intent  that  we  should 
make  the  duke  of  Parma  pay  what  is  due  from  him :  he  has  not  paid  for 
seren  years;  yet  on  this  income  depends  the  living  of  many  widows, 
orphans,  and  pious  institutions."]  It  is  obrious  that  the  pope's  motires 
were  not  reprehensible. 
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feci  wbioh  made  it  diffimlt  to  preserve  »  good  nndenUuiding 
with  him,  and  whidi  lendered  his  life  hitter  eren  to  himself; 
he  repDeed  uiviiTiiig  oonfideoee  in  no  one;  good-wUl  and  dis- 
pleasure alternated  with  him  aeoording  to  the  impresnon  of 
the  moment 

This  was  experienced,  among  othen»  hy  the  datarjr,  Cec- 
ohini ;  after  he  had  long  enjoyed  the  papal  feroar,  this  officer 
euddenly  fonnd  himself  snmcted,  attacked,  reproadied,  and 
finally  snpeneded  h^  his  subordinate^  that  Masounbrono  who 
was  afterwards  ecmnoted  of  the  most  extraordmarj  forgeries.* 

Bnt  perplexities  of  a  still  more  painfol  character  existed  in 
the  papal  nunily  itsdf,  which  was  already  snffidentlj  dirided. 

After  the  marriage  of  Don  Camillo  Famfili,  Innocent  X. 
had  no  longer  a  nephew  of  the  clerical  order,  apersonage  who 
had  for  a  long  time  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  papal 
oonrt  and  hounhold.  He  once  felt  himself  mored  to  take 
particular  interest  in  a  distant  kinonan  of  his  house  who  had 
been  presented  to  him,  and  resolyed  to  confer  on  this  young 
man,  Don  Camillo  Astalli,  the  dignity  of  cardinal-nephew. 
He  took  him  into  his  household,  gaye  him  apartments  in  the 
palace,  and  intrusted  him  with  a  share  in  the  buoness  of  the 
state.  This  elevation  he  caused  to  be  pnblidy  prodaimed  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  from  the  castle  St.  Angdo,  and  by  other 
solemnities. 

Yet  nothing  resulted  from  that  arrangement  but  new  mis- 
understandings and  vexations. 

The  remainder  of  the  papal  femily  complained  of  being 
placed  in  the  back-ground;  even  the  cardinals  previously 
nominated  by  Innocent  X.  were  dissatisfied  on  perceiving  a 
new-comer  preferred  to  themselves  ;t  but  above  all  other 
persons,  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  was  displeased ;  she  had 
commended  the  young  Astalli,  and  had  propoeed  his  elevation 

*  Vita  del  O,  Cecchini,  scritta  da  Ini  medesimo.  **  Scrittara  contro 
MoimF.  Mascambnmoy  con  laquale  s*  intenda  che  •'  tnttrolaca  il  prooetao 
che  contro  il  medesimo  n  ra  fabrieando ;"  with  th«  still  more  circom- 
ftantial  repoit,  Pro  R.  P.  D.  Mascambnmo,  MS.    Appendix,  No.  121. 

t  Diario  Deone,  10  Sett.  1650 :  [Hie  mmoors  of  the  coort  say  that 
the  pope  has  lost  the  benefits  coiSferred  on  aU  his  creatores,  who  are 
ofiended  bj  his  preference  of  a  youth  without  ezperience,  to  them  aU, 
which  shews  that  he  does  not  trust  them,  or  thinks  them  unfit  for 
the  charge.]  Much  is  said  of  this  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Osserrationi  sopra 
U  fntnra  elettione,  1652  :"  [I  believe  that  this  is  merdy  a  caprice  .  •  • 
the  pope  scarcely  knowing  MonsF.  Astalli.] 
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to  the  oardioalste,  but  she  had  by  no  mwDB  expected  that  Ik 
farour  would  go  so  hi. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  herself  sent  away.  The  seenltr 
nephew  and  his  wife,  who  was  declared  by  a  contempozary  to 
be  '*  as  greatly  exalted  above  ordinary  women  as  he  was  sunk 
beneath  the  lerel  of  ordinary  men,"  gained  access  to  the 
palace. 

Bat  the  nearly  related  secular  nephew  did  not  long  main- 
tain his  friendly  relations  with  the  adopted  ecdesiastical  ne- 
phew ;  the  elder  Olympia  was  recalled  to  keep  the  house  in 
order. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  had  recovered  all  her  accustomed 
influence.* 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  stand  the 
busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in-law ;  when  these  are  com- 
pared— ^when  the  features  of  the  woman,  full  of  intelligence 
and  firm  decision,  are  considered,  together  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope,  it  becomes  at  once 
obvious  that  his  being  governed  by  his  sister-in-law  was  not 
only  possible  but  inevitable. 

After  she  had  regained  admission  to  the  palace,  she  too 
refused  to  sufier  that  the  advantages  consequent  on  the 
position  of  a  nephew  should  be  imparted  to  any  other  house 
than  her  own.  Since  Astalli  would  not  divide  his  authority 
with  her  as  she  desired,  she  did  not  rest  until  he  had  lost  the 
favour  of  the  pope,  was  cast  down  from  his  eminence  and  sent 
^m  the  palace,  nor  until  she  had  herself  recovered  her  un- 
divided rule,  and  reigned  absolute  mistress  in  the  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  won  over  by  gifts,  she  now  formed  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  £kkrberini,  who  had  meanwhile 
returned  to  Rome. 

How  grievously  must  all  these  changes  from  disgrace  to 
f&vour,  and  from  favour  to  disgrace,  with  the  continual  dis- 
sensions among  those  most  immediately  connected  with  him, 
have  oppressed  and  disturbed  the  poor  old  pope.  Nor  can 
the  inward  longings  of  the  spirit  be  stilled  by  the  declared 
rupture  that  may  seem  to  re-establish  quiet;  the  affections 
that  should  have  consoled  and  gladdened  his  age  were  turned 
into  sources  of  grief  and  distress.     The  aged  pontiff  now  felt 

*  Vita  di  Papa  Aleisandro  VII. :  [Hie  crafty  old  woman  has  mounted 
in  a  abort  time  from  the  eztremitj  of  diagrace  to  the  height  of  faTour.] 
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moreover  tliat  lie  was  made  the  instmmMit  for  gxttifybg  a 
womanly  detiie  for  antliority  and  love  of  gain;  he  disap- 
proved and  was  rendered  unhappy  by  this  state  of  dungs; 
gladly  would  he  have  bron^t  it  to  an  end,  but  he  had  not 
Uie  energy  and  resolution  xequired,  nor  did  he  indeed  know 
how  to  do  without  his  sister-m-law.  His  pontifieate,  which 
ought  to  have  been  numbered  among  the  more  fortunate, 
since  it  passed  without  any  remarkable  disaster,  yet  acquired 
an  evil  reputation  bom  these  irregularities  in  die  fiynily  and 
the  palace.  Innoeent  was  himself  rendered  even  more  capri- 
cious, self-wiUed,  and  burthensome  to  hims^  than  he  had 
been  made  by  mdue.* 

To  the  last  days  of  his  life  we  find  him  occupied  in  de- 
spoiling and  infliethig  new  banishments  on  his  other  relations, 
and  in  this  comfordess  state  of  things  he  died,  Jan.  5, 1655. 

The  corpse  lay  three  days  before  any  one  of  those  con- 
nected with  him,  on  whom  by  the  usage  of  the  court  the  duty 
of  interment  devolved,  had  given  a  thought  to  the  care  of  it. 
Donna  Olympia  declared  that  she  was  a  poor  widow,  and 
that  it  was  beyond  her  powers ;  no  other  person  conadered 
himself  under  any  obligation  to  the  deceased  pontiff.  Finally, 
a  canon,  who  had  once  been  in  the  papal  service,  but  had 
been  long  dismissed,  expended  half  a  scudi,  and  caused  the 
last  honours  to  be  rendered  to  his  late  master. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  domestic  contentions 
were  merely  personal  in  their  ultimate  consequences. 

It  16  evident  that  the  governing  power  of  the  nephews, 
which  had  exercised  so  complete  an  authority  in  the  state, 
and  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  church  during  previous 
pontificates,  after  receiving  a  severe  shock  in  the  latter  years 
of  Urban  VIII.,  was  now  giving  but  slight  intimations  of 
existence  and  approached  its  fiJL 

*  FallaTiciiii :  [In  the  midst  of  splendid  appointments  a  fetid  and 
loathsome  object ...  he  broke  into  Tarions  exclamations  with  a  aort  ol 
frenzy  .  .  .  Not  a  little  feared,  but  by  no  means  lored,  he  had  some 
raccess  and  credit  in  his  public  affiurs,  but  was  most  inglorious  and 
wretched  from  the  continually  recurring  scenes  either  of  trsgedy  or 
comedy  in  his  domestic  life.]     See  Appendix,  Nos.  129,  130. 
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§  6.  Alexander  VIL  and  Clement  IX. 

The  suoceediDg  oondave  immediately  preeentod  an 
oQBtomed  appearance. 

Tiie  nephews  of  the  deceased  pontiff  had  hitherto  presented 
themselves,  with  a  numerous  band  of  devoted  adherently  to 
dominate  the  new  election.  Innocent  X.  left  no  nephew  who 
could  hold  the  cardinals  of  his  creation  together,  or  mute 
them  into  a  fsbction.  None  owed  their  eleration  to  Astalli, 
who  had  conducted  the  helm  of  state  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  had  exercised  no  prevailing  influence,  nor  did  anjoJf 
them  feel  bound  to  his  interests.  For  the  first  time,  dnring 
many  centuries,  the  new  cardinals  entered  the  conclave  with 
unlimited  freedom  of  choice.  They  were  recommended  to 
unite  of  their  own  accord  under  one  head,  and  are  reported 
to  have  replied  that  every  one  of  them  had  a  head  and  feet  of 
his  own  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  distinguished 
character  and  independent  modes  of  thinking,  united  certainly 
among  themselves  (they  were  designated  the  flying  squadron— 
squadrone  volante),*  but  who  would  no  longer  be  guided  \fj 
the  will  of  a  nephew,  and  had  resolved  to  act  upon  their 
own  convictions  and  judgment. 

While  Innocent  X.  yet  lay  on  his  death-bed,  one  of  this 
'^  squadron,"  Cardinal  Ottobuono,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
^'  This  time  we  must  seek  an  honest  man."  *^  If  you  want  an 
honest  man,"  replied  another  of  the  party,  Cardinal  Azzolino, 
^^  there  stands  one," — he  pointed  to  Cardinal  Chigi.t  And 
Chigi  had  not  only  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  an  able 
man  of  upright  intentions,  but  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  an  opponent  of  the  abuses  involved  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment lutherto  prevailing.  But  the  friends  he  had  secured 
were  confronted  by  very  powerful  antagonists,  more  especially 
among  the  French.     When  Mazarin,  driven  out  of  France  by 

*  Pallayicini  names  the  foUowing  as  confederates :  Imperiale,  Omodei, 
BoiTomei,  Odescalco,  Pic,  Aquariva,  Ottobaono,  Albizi,  Gualtieri,  and 
Azzolino.  The  name  of  Squadrone  was  ^ven  them  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. 

t  [If  you  want  a  man  of  integrity,  there  is  one,  and  he  pointed  to 
Cardinal  Chigi,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  although  in  the  same  room.] 
.   (Fdlavicini.) 
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the  tronbleB  of  tli9  Fronde^  mm  making  prepuationB  on  €be 
German  frontier,  to  repboe  hinuel^  hy  finoe  of  annii^  in 
possesdon  of  his  lost  power,  his  efforts  hiud  not  been  promoted 
by  Cbigiy — ^who  wm  then  nmioio  at  Cdogner-eo  eflbetiyely 
as  he  thought  hinunlf  entitled  to  expect;  from  that  time, 
therefore,  Maarin  had  entertained  9k  penonal  animositj  to 
Chigi.  It  foUowed  from  this  circnmstanee  that  the  election 
cost  mnch'labonr,  Hb  conflicts  were  once  more  protracted  to  a 
Tery  great  length  ;  flnaU^,  howeyer,  the  new  members  of  the 
oondaye,  the  ^  sqnadronisti,''  canied  their  pnnt  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1656^  Ajbio  Chigi  was  elected.  Me  topk  the  name 
of  Alexander  VJUU 

The  new  pontiff  was  compelled,  bj  the  yery  principle 
which  had  soggested  his  eleyation,  to  conduct  his  goyemment 
on  a  system  wholly  different  from  that  adopted  by  his  more 
immediate  predecessors;  he  seemed  also  to  haye  determined 
on  doing  this. 

For  a  certain  period  of  time  he  would  not  permit  his 
nephews  to  yisit  Rome,  and  boasted  that  he  had  not  suffered 
one  penny  to  be  turned  to  their  adyantage.  His  confessor, 
Pallayioini,  who  was  then  writing  the  histoiy  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  at  once  inserted  a  passage  in  his  work,  predicting 
eyerlsfitbg  fame  to  Alexander  YII. ;  and  more  particularly 
on  account  of  this  self-denial  with  re^ird  to  his  frimily.* 

But  it  must  always  be  a  difficult  tUnff  to  abandon  a  custom 
once  firmly  established,  and  the  rather  because  it  neyer  could 
haye  gained  preyalence  without  possessing  in  itself  some 
quality  that  was  commendable — some  natural  claim  to  exist- 
ence. There  are  penons  in  eyery  court  who  are  always  pre- 
pared to  put  this  better  aspect  <n  a  custom  in  the  most  fayour- 

*  In  his  Latjn  Mographj  of  Alemider  VII.  be  nys :  [The  people, 
who,  becnise  of  the  many  tazef ,  teemed  to  bear  on  tbeir  ibonlden  tbe 
fiuniliea  of  tbe  late  pontiffii,  wbicb  were  laden  with  lo  modi  wealtb, 
did  wonderfully  applaud  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander  YII.  .  .  •  It  was 
an  inexprearible  detriment  to  tte  Holy  See  that  bcnefita  were  lO  nn- 
eqoally  distributed,  and  a  perpetoal  bvrtben  onr  the  people.]— Relatione 
de*  IV.  Ambaadatori,  1655 :  [The  aelf^emal  witii  wbkh  bis  bolineai  has 
bitberto  armed  bimadf  ia  heroic,  exdnding  bis  brother,  nepbewi,  and 
all  who  boast  relatioDsbip  to  bim,  from  aooeaa  to  Rome;  a»d  this  par- 
aimony  of  fayoor  towards  bis  family  is  tbe  more  meritorious,  becanse  it  is 
not  forced  on  bim  by  persoasioni,  bot  is  tbe  result  of  bis  own  free 
dioioe.]     See  Appendix,  Nos.  150,  132,  and  135. 
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able  light,  and  who  delight  to  ding  firmly  to  ancient  nflnge, 
however  dearly  obvious  its  abuses  may  be. 

It  was  thus  gradually  intimated  to  Alexander  YIL,  fiat  hj 
one,  and  then  by  another,  of  those  surrounding  him,  that  i1 
was  not  seemly  to  permit  the  papal  kinsmen  to  remain  in  tin 
rank  of  private  citizens  in  some  remote  town  ;  nay,  that  it  was, 
in  £Eu;t,  impossible,  for  that  the  people  of  Sienna  were  not  to 
be  restrained  from  paying  princely  honours  to  his  houses 
whereby  the  Holy  See  might  readily  become  involved  in  mia- 
tmdcrstandings  with  Tuscany.  There  were  other  advissn 
who,  not  content  with  confirming  these  remarks,  added  fu^ 
ther,  that  the  pontiff  would  give  a  still  better  example  if  he 
received  his  connections  at  the  court-,  and  proved  that  he  oouU 
hold  them  in  proper  restraint,  than  if  he  kept  them  altogethei 
at  a  distance.  But  the  most  effectual  impression  was  unque^ 
tionably  produced  by  Oliva,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  coll^ 
who  directly  declared  that  the  pope  would  be  guilty  of  a  sii 
if  he  did  not  summon  his  nephews  to  his  side.  He  maintalne< 
that  the  foreign  ambassadors  never  would  have  so  much  confi 
deuce  in  a  mere  minister  as  in  a  near  relation  of  the  pope  ;  tha 
the  holy  father,  being  thus  less  perfectly  supplied  ^ith  intelli 
gence,  would  have  fewer  facilities  for  the  due  administration  o 
his  office.* 

It  scarcely  required  so  many  arguments  to  persuade  th 
{K)pe  into  a  course  towards  which  he  could  not  but  fed  in 
clined.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1656,  he  proposed  in  the  Con 
sistory  the  question,  whether  it  seemed  good  to  the  cardinah 
his  brethren,  that  he  should  employ  his  kinsmen  in  the  servio 
of  the  papal  see.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  against  the  mea 
sure,  and  they  very  soon  arrived. f  The  brother  of  the  pope 
Don  Marco,  obtained  the  most  lucrative  appointments,  as  th 
superintendence  of  the  regulations  respecting  com  (annona] 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Borgo.  His  son  Flavi 
was  declared  Cardinal  Padrone,  and  was  soon  in  possession  c 

*  Scrittare  politiche,  &c. :  [One  day  Olira  took  occasion  to  say  t 
Father  Luti  (nther  Luti  had  been  brought  up  with  the  pope,  paid  hii 
frequent  visits,  and  desired  that  the  nephews  should  be  invited),  that  tb 
pope  was  bound,  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  to  call  his  nephews  I 
Rome.]     He  then  gave  his  reasons  as  above  cited. 

t  Pallavicini :  [In  the  first  days  after  that  event,  the  advisers  < 
Alexander  could  not  appear  in  public  without  subjecting  themsdvi 
to  bitter  taunts.    See  Appendix,  No.  132. 
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UcaJ  revenues  to  the  amoiiDt  of  lOO^OOO  acadi*  Another 
of  tlie  pontiff,  who  had  been  &n  object  of  partioular 

to  his  holiness^  ^as  no  longer  living;  hut  his  son, 
\  was  chosen  to  become  the  founder  of  a  &mily.  The 
poflfiessions  were  gradually  conferred  on  him,  aa  for 
,  the  incomparable  Anccra^  the  piincipality  of  Far^ 
i  palace  in  the  Plansi.  Colonn%  and  nuuir  luoght  di 
he  waa^  beeadea^  married  to  a  Borgheae-*  The  favour* 
lontiff  wore  indeed  at  length  extended  to  more  remote 
one  abo  ;  amon^^  othera,  to  the  Conunendatore  Bicbi, 
asionalty  appears  in  the  Cindian  war^  and  ereu  to  the 
)  in  general. 

^  mi^ht  thus  have  aeemed  to  be  retaming  entirely  to 
lier  condition  ;  but  tliis  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  oaaeu 
y  Chigi  was  far  from  possessing  an  authority  equal  to 
Pietro  Aldobrandino,  or  Soipione  Cafarelli,  or  Fran- 
irberino,  nor  did  he  even  seek  to  obtain  it.  The  exer* 
XJwer  had  no  eharme  for  him  ;  he  rather  felt  diapoevd 

bis  secular  cousin,  Agostino,  to  whom  the  enaential 
nts  of  life  had  been  awarded  with  but  little  toil  or 

his  part. 

Alexander  YII,  himeelf  no  longer  ruled  with  an 
y  approaching  to  the  abeolnie  and  unlimited  power  of 
ecessors. 

during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIIL  »  '*  congrega- 
stato"  had  been  established,  the  office  of  which  was, 
^  deliberation^  to  decide  on  the  most  important  qnes-n 
ecttng  the  general  affairs  of  the  state;  but  its  effect 
atthattimeof  any  great  moment.  Under  Innocent  X. 
eed  much  higher  importance.  Pancirolo,  secretaiy 
congregation,  the  first  distinguished  man  who  held  that 


dt  Alessandro  Vlt.^  l6Ce  :  [The  prhiinpality  of  Fiime«,  wbidi 

100,000  Bcadi ;  La  RicdB»  wbich  cost  a«  much  more  ;  iha  palace 
laru  ColonnBr  whtcb  wili  Amoabt  when  ftiuihed  to  I00»000 
ike  up  a  very  fair  endofrment  for  Dod  Au^atiiU) ;  add  to  thit, 
HQODte  aad  other  officer  bought  for  him^  atid  there  will  be  more 

«  millian  of  Hx^d  projxrty  showered  oti  one  aole  heAd*  to  saf 
rf  25,0011  scudi  annual  rerenue  enjoyed  by  the  Commendatflre 

of  a  good  100,000,  or  more^  that  go  yearly  bio  the  purve  of 
Cbi^.]     Tlieae  arc  obvioaalj  amsh  caletUatioiis  a*  might  be  ma^ 
rrent  talk  of  tb£  day^  and  to  which  no  iugher  valufi  zutui  be  wXv-. 
See  Appendix,  Nob.  130  nttd  13&* 
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appointment,  and  by  whom  the  fonndation  of  its  enbei 
oxedit  was  laid,  retained  to  his  death  the  largest  share  i 
government  of  Innooent  X.,  and  to  his  infloenoe  it  was 
bated  that  no  nephew  could  obtain  firm  possession  <^ 
during  that  pon^oate.  Chigi  himself  was  for  some 
inrested  with  that  ^gnity ;  it  was  now  enjo^d  by  Gi 
Rospi^osi,  in  whose  hands  was  vested  the  entire  mlfninisi 
of  foreign  a^rs.  Next  to  him  was  Cardinal  Oorrado  o 
rara,  who  was  of  high  authority  in  all  matters  pertain 
ecclesiastical  immunities.  The  direction  of  the  monastic 
was  intrusted  to  Monngnore  Fugnano,  and  theological 
tions  were  decided  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini.  The  oon 
tions,  which  had  possessed  but  littie  weiffht  under 
popes,  now  again  acquired  consideration  and  independei 
cienoy.  The  opinion  was  already  expressed  and  del 
that  the  pope  had  the  power  of  absolute  and  nnfettered 
sion  in  spiritual  affairs  only  ;  in  all  temporal  matters,  < 
contrary — as  for  example,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  cone 
of  peace,  the  alienation  of  territory,  or  the  imposition  of  ta 
he  was  bound  to  ask  counsel  from  the  cardinals,*  and,  ii 
Pope  Alexander  took  but  little  active  part  in  the  admii 
tion  of  the  state.  For  two  months  at  a  time  he  would 
Castelgandolfo,  where  all  busiuess  was  studiously  av< 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
tnre.  Authors  then  presented  themselves  before  the  p 
they  read  their  works  aloud,  and  it  was  a  fEivourite  occu; 
of  Alexander  to  suggest  improvements.  Even  in  the  mo: 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  audience  of  him  for  actual  bni 
"  I  served,"  says  Giacomo  Quirini,  "  during  forty-two  n 
with  Pope  Alexander,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  merel 
name  of  pope,  not  the  command  of  the  papacy.  Of 
qualities  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  while  car 
vivacity  of  intellect,  power  of  discriraination,  decision  in 
cult  cases,  and  facility  of  expression,  not  a  trace  cou 
found ;  business  was  entirely  set  aside.  He  thought  od 
passing  his  life  in  undisturbed  repose  of  mind."t 

*  Giac.  Quirini:  [The  cardinals,  and  particularly-  Cardinal  A 
held  the  opinion  that  a  pontiff  might  dispose  of  indulgences ;  but  tl 
peace  or  war,  alienation  of  lands  or  imposition  of  taxes,he  ought  tc 
recourse  to  cardinals.]     See  Appendix,  No.  136. 

t  [That  head  having  devoted  itself  to  the  quiet  of  the  soul,  to  a 
pure  thought,  with  fixeid  determination  renounced  all  kinds  of  businc 
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Alexander  was  himBelf  oocasionally  coiiBcioiis  of  tbe  lapse  of 
^wer  from  his  hands,  and  disapproved  it ;  when  his  under- 
anding  fisdled,  he  wonld  attribute  the  blame  to  the  interested 
mdnot  of  the  cardinals ;  he  was  heard  to  speak  of  it  even  in 
le  delirium  that  preceded  his  death. 

But  since  this  was  but  the  natural  result  of  the  course  of 

dngs,  so  the  same  spirit  continued  to  prevaiL 

Those  cardinals  of  the  '*  Squadrone*   who  had  most  power- 

dly  contributed  to  the  election  of  Alexander  YIL,  and  had 

oseessed  great  influence  through  his  whole  administration, 

are  the  decisive  voice  in  the  conclave  succeeding  his  death ; 

nt  with  this  difference,  that  they  had  now  a  better  under- 

amding  with  France.     On  the  2(Hh  of  June,  Roepiffliosi, 

revionslj  secretary  of  state,  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne 

oder  the  name  of  Clement  IX."' 

All  voices  united  to  declare  that  the  new  pontiff  was  the 

wt  and  kindest  man  that  could  possibly  be  found.    It  is  true 

at  he  was  not  so  active  as  well-intentioned :  he  was  com- 

red  to  a  tree,  perfect  in  its  branches,  full  of  leai^  and 

rhi4>s  producing  blossoms,  but  bearing  no  fruit.     All  those 

ral  qualities  that  consist  in  the  absence  of  &ults — ^purity 

ife,  diffidence,  and  moderation — ^he  possessed  in  an  eminent 

ree.     He  was  the  first  pope  who  really  kept  within  due 

ids  in  the  promotion  of  his  kindred.     They  were  not 

!tly  kept  at  a  distance;   on  the  contrary,   thev  were 

red  to  occupy  the  accustomed  position,  and  even  founded 

T  family ;  but  this  happened  only  because  an  opportunity 

Qted  itself  for  the  marriage  of  a  young  Rospigliosi  with 

^avicina  of  Genoa,  a  very  rich  heiress.     The  advantages 

obtained  from  their  uncle  were  very  moderate ;  they  did 

tpropriate  the  public  property,  with  the  exception  of 

!uoghi  di  monte  that  were  ^ven  to  them ;   nor  did 

vide  the  management  of  public  affiurs  and  the  power 

mment  among  themselves. 

ni :  [By  the  contriyanoes  of  the  '<  Volanti/'  who  oertaizilT  hid 
of  the  present  election,  it  hi^pened  that  Chigi,  unadvisedly 

it  refcard  to  time  or  order,  declared  in  the  Sala  R^ia,  when 
ter  the  chapel  for  the  scmtiny,  that  he  consented  to  the  nomi- 
Rospigliosi  .  .  .  Eren  before  the  adoration,  Ottoboni  was 
>datario,  and  Azzolini,  secretary  of  state.]     See  Appendix, 
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Here,  then,  we  peroeive  the  most  important  change. 

Hitherto,  on  every  new  aocesaon  to  the  throne,  the  whole, 
or  in  any  case  the  greater  part,  of  the  state  offidalfl  were 
changed;  the  character  and  proceedmgs  of  the  ooort  were 
regnkted  accordingly.  Clement  IX.  abolished  this  onstom ; 
he  wonld  have  no  one  dissatisfied ;  he  confirmed  the  appcnnt- 
ments  of  all  whom  he  found  in  office,  with  the  exception  oft 
few  among  the  highest  places,  and  in  these  he  placed  cardinals 
such  as  Ottobuono  and  Azzolini, — members  of  the  ^  Squa- 
drone,"  men  who  had  decided  the  last  elections,  and  weie, 
besides,  of  great  weight*  He  was  far  from  persecating  the 
relatives  of  previous  popes,  as  had  been  usoal  during  so  many 
pontificates.  The  recommendations  of  Fkvio  Chigi  availed 
but  little  less  with  him  than  with  Alexander ;  favours  were 
still  bestowed  through  his  hands  :  all  things  remained  as  they 
had  been  at  the  death  of  Alexander  YII. 

The  countrymen  of  Clement,  the  people  of  Pistoja,  found 
themselves  grievously  disappointed.  They  had  been  calcu- 
lating on  favours  similar  to  those  that  had  just  been  conferred 
on  so  many  of  the  Siennese.  We  find  it  reported,  that  all  the 
men  of  Pistoja  then  in  Rome  were  perceived  to  assume  s 
certain  air  of  consequence,  and  began  to  swear  by  the  word 
of  a  nobleman ;  how  bitter,  then,  was  their  astonishment,  .. 
when  they  found  that  the  places  they  had  hoped  for  were  not 
even  vacated,  much  less  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  Clement  IX.  did  not  omit  to  distribute  the 
bounty  with  which  it  had  been  customary  for  the  popes  to 
signalize  their  accession  to  the  throne ;  he  even  carried  his 
liberality  to  an  unwonted  length,  bestowing  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  scudi  during  the  first  month  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. But  this  sum  was  not  given  to  his  countrymen,  nor 
even  to  his  £Eunily :  observations  were  in  fiict  made  to  his 
kinsmen  on  the  neglect  he  displayed  as  regarded  their 
interests.t     It  was  divided  among  the  cardinals,  and  the 

*  Grimani,  Relatione :  [His  courtiers  are  dissatisfied,  because  he  hss 
not  displaced  the  ministers  and  officials*  as  was  the  practice  of  other 
pontiffs.]  This  was  blamed,  because  it  would  leare  his  kindred  withoat 
due  support  after  his  death :  [Those  who  have  recetved  their  places  from 
Alexander  VII.,  though  indebted  to  Clement  for  not  removing  them,  will 
yet  repay  their  obligation  to  the  heirs  of  Alexander.]  See  Appendix, 
No.  138. 

t  Calling  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  this  profusion  of  gold 
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leading  members  of  the  Curia  in  general.  Reports  imme- 
diately prevailed  to  the  effect  that  this  was  tiie  result  of 
stipulations  made  in  the  conclave,  bnt  no  distinct  trace  of  any 
such  thing  can  be  discovered. 

This  proceeding  was  rather  in  accordance  with  the  general 
modification  which  had  taken  place  daring  this  period  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  more  fiivourable  to  the  aris- 
tocracy than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that 
power  which  preceding  kings  had  withdrawn  from  the  high 
nobility,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands ;  when  the  consti- 
tution of  Engliudd  acquired,  amidst  the  most  perilous  conflicts 
and  struggles,  that  aristocratic  character  which  it  retains  even 
to  our  own  times ;  when  the  French  parliaments  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  could  perform  a  part  simikr  to  that 
taken  by  the  En^h  houses ;  when  the  nobility  acquired  a 
decided  predominance  through  all  the  German  territories — 
one  here  and  there  excepted,  where  some  courageous  prince 
overpowered  all  efforts  for  independence;  when  the  Estates  of 
Sweden  attempted  to  impose  insufferable  restraints  on  the 
fiovereign  authority,  and  the  Polish  nobility  attained  to  un- 
fettered self-government  (Autonomic).  The  same  spirit  was 
now  becoming  prevalent  in  Rome*;  a  numerous,  powerful, 
and  wealthy  aristocracy  surrounded  the  papal  throne ;  the 
families  already  established  imposed  restraints  on  those  that 
were  but  newly  rising ;  from  the  self-reliance  and  authorita- 
tive boldness  of  monarchy,  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  was 
passing  to  the  deliberation,  sobriety,  and  measured  calmness  of 
aristocratic  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  court  assumed  an  altered 
form ;  in  that  continuous  influx  of  strangers,^ who  had  hitherto 
sought  their  advancement  in  Rome,  in  that  unceasing  whirl 
and  succession  of  new  adventurers,  there  ensued  a  remark- 
able calm ;  a  fixed  population  had  now  been  formed,  which 
received  accessions  more  rarely,  and  less  extensively.  We 
will  here  cast  a  glance  on  this  population. 

and  silver,  a  long  duun  was  being  formed  to  keep  their  houie  ia  a  state  of 
poverty.]     (Qouini.) 

VOL.  II.  2 
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§  7.  ElemenU  of  the  Roman  PopuliUi4m. 

Let  us  begin  with  those  liigher  claiwea  of  wliom  we  liK?f 
just  been  making  mention. 

Amonff  them  there  still  flonriahed  those  old  and  long^ 
renowned  Roman  races,  the  Savelli,  Conti,  Oraini,  Colonnai 
and  GhMtani.  The  Sayelli  yet  retained  their  ancient  jvis- 
dietion  of  the  Corte  Sayella,  with  the  priyil^  of  saving  out 
criminal  in  every  year  from  the  punishment  of  deatli;*  th^ 
ladies  of  that  house  maintained  their  immemorial  coatom  of 
never  leaving  their  palaces,  or  doing  so  only  in  a  carelnlly* 
closed  carriage.  The  Conti  prided  themselves  in  the  poiw 
trikits  of  popes  issuing  ^m  their  fiunily,  that  adorned  their  helk 
The  Gaetani  recalled,  with^  complacency,  their  connectioi 
with  Boniface  YIII.,  whose  spirit,  as  they  believed,  and  as 
others  also  were  inclined  to  concede,  still  rested  on  thsir 
house.  The  Colonna  and  Orsini  made  it  their  boast,  that  Ux 
centuries  no  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not  been  incloded  \fj 
name.f  But  however  powerful  these  houses  may  have  beea 
in  earlier  times,  they  oertunly  owed  their  importance  in  tbosD 
now  before  us  to  their  connection  with  the  Curia  and  the 
popes.  The  Orsini,  although  possessing  the  most  noUe 
domains,  ^m  which  they  ought  to  have  derived  a  revenue  of 
80,000  scudi,  were  yet  greatly  impoverished  by  an  ill-oonsi- 
dered  liberality,  and  required  the  assistance  afforded  by  eccle- 
siastical offices.  The  contestabile,  Don  Filippo  Colonna,  had 
been  enabled  to  restore  order  to  lus  financial  affairs,  only  by 
the  permission  he  had  obtained  from  Urban  YIII.  to  reidoee 
the  rate  of  interest  on  his  debts,  and  by  the  ecclesiastioal 
benefices  conferred  on  four  of  his  sons. 4 

*  Diicono  del  dominio  temporale  e  spiritoale  del  Sommo  Pontefioe, 
1664. 

t  Defcrittione  delle  famiglie  nobQi  Romaae,  MS.,  in  Library  of 
St.  Mark,  Ti.  237  and  234. 

X  Almaden,  Relatione  di  Roma :  [The  eldest  son  is  Don  Frederioo, 
prince  of  Botero  ;  the  second  is  Don  Girolamo,  the  delight  of  his  father's 
heart,  and  deservedly  so,  for  he  is  a  nobleman  full  of  all  soodneas ;  the 
third  is  Don  Carlo,  who,  after  various  miHtary  services  in  Flanders  and 
Grermany,  became  a  monk  and  abbot ;  the  fourth  is  Don  Marc  Antonio, 
married  in  Sicily ;  the  fifth  Don  Prospero,  commendator  of  St.  Gioraimii 
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For  it  'wms  a  dutom  long  ertabliahed,  tliftt  the  fiunilias 
newly  rising  fllioold  enter  into  the  diieot  connection  widi 
those  ancient  princdj  houees. 

Under  Innocent  X^  there  esieted  finr  a  conaideinUe  time^ 
SM  it  were,  two  gmt  fJM^ionii^  or  MwcimtioDB  of  funiliee. 
The  Ornni,  Ge«urini,  Boighen,  AUobmndini,  lAdoTiei,  and 
Oinetiniani  were  with  the  PUnfili;  while  opposed  to  them, 
was  the  hoose  of  Colonna  and  the  BaiherinL  Bj  the  reoon- 
eiliation  of  DconaOlympia  with' the  Baiberini,  the  nnion 
became  general,  and  eom|msed  all  the  families  of  name. 

And  eren  in  this  cirde  of  &milies  we  now  peroeiye  a 
decided  change.  In  eariier  times,  the  pontifical  hoaae  had 
always  taken  a  highly  pndominant  part,  oppie«ing  their 
predeoesmn^  and  fasting  them  into  the  fhfid4|  oj  the  acquisi- 
tion of  soperior  wealth.  Hue  was  now  no  longer  possible, 
Etly  becaosD  the  older  hovses  had  become  too  rich,  either 
oontinoal  intermarriages  or  by  good  management,  but 
)fly  becanse  the  papal  tieasniy  had  been  gadnallyex- 
hanstod.  The  Chigi  coold  no  longer  Tentnre  to  aspire  at 
surpassing  their  predecessors ;  the  Bospigliosi  did  not  eyen 
wish  to  ^  80,-— they  considered  it  qnite  snfficiant  if  they  conld 
attain  to  being  receiyed  among  them. 

All  social  communities  are  portrayed,  or  lefleeted,  so  to 
speak,  in  some  intellectual  product,  some  peculiarity  of  usstfe, 
some  point  of  manner;  the  most  remarkable  product  of  this 
Roman  community^  and  its  mode  of  life  and  intercourse,  was 
the  ceremonial  of  the  court  At  no  time  haye  the  forms  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony  been  more  zigCHrondy  insisted  on  than 
at  tiie  period  we  now  treat  of-Hi  &ct  in  hannooy  with  the 
aristooratical  tendencies  universally  pmrailiqg.  ^uie  perfec- 
tion of  order  to  which  all  ceremony  was  elabofated  in  Borne, 
may  haye  proceeded  from  the  daim  adyaneed  by  this  court  to 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  a  daim  it  thus  soo^t  to  inti- 
mate in  certain  external  formi^*  or  perhaps  in  part  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  l^ain 
had  there  contended  for  precedency  from  time  immemoriaL 
There  were,  besides,  continual  disputes  in  regard  to  rank. 


the  sixth  Don  Pietro,  a  fBOohr  ahbot,  lane  in  peranif  hat  be  laboim  all 
the  more  bj  hie  inteUect  and  mind.]     See  AppcndiZt  No.  123. 

*  Hieee  attempts  are  complained  of  by  the  Frendiimbeiiador 

I  otlieis,  1627, 23  Febmsry.    In  Siii,  Hemorie  rse.  ri.  p.  2C2. 
z  2 
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between  the  ambassadors  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  Roman 
court, — ^the  govematore,  for  example,  or  between  the  car- 
dinals who  had  seats  in  ^e  Rota  and  those  who  had  none ;  as 
also  between  a  variety  of  other  corporate  bodies  of  officials, 
and  between  the  different  races,— the  Orsini  and  Colonna,  for 
example.  Sixtns  Y.  had  vainly  sought  to  amend  this  evil 
in  the  case  of  these  two  houses,  by  deciding  that  the  eldest  of 
either  house  should  take  precedence :  when  this  was  a  Colonna, 
the  Orsini  did  not  appear ;  when  it  was  an  Orsino,  the  Ccdonna 
were  not  to  be  seen ;  and  even  to  these  ^Eunilies,  the  Conti 
and  Savelli  resigned  the  precedence  with  infinite  reluctance, 
and  only  under  perpetual  protest  Distinctions  of  rank  wers 
marked  with  minute  precision ;  when  the  kinsmen  of  the  pon- 
tiff entered  the  papal  apartments,  for  example,  the  two  leaves 
of  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  ;  otlier  barons  or  car- 
dinals were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  one.  A 
singular  manner  of  denoting  respect  had  been  introduoed^— a 
man  stopped  his  carriage  on  meeting  the  equipage  of  a  supe- 
rior or  patron.  The  Marchese  Mattei  was  said  to  be  the 
first  who  adopted  this  mode  of  doing  honour,  by  paying  it  to 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese ;  that  cardinal  then  stopped  his 
carriage  also,  and  they  exchanged  a  few  words.*  The  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  others ;  ambassadors  received  this 
mark  of  respect  from  their  coun^men;  the  usage  becamt 
universal,  and  in  despite  of  its  excessive  inconvenience,  it 
was  soon  considered  an  universal  duty.  It  is  precisely  to 
things  the  most  insignificant  that  self-love  clings  most  fondly, 
and  each  excuses  himself,  by  affirming  that  he  must  not  act 
in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  his  connections,  and  those  of  a 
sinnlar  rank  to  his  own. 

We  will  now  proceed  a  step  lower  in  the  social  scale. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  com- 
puted to  be  fifty  noble  families  in  Rome  of  three  hundred  years 
standing,  thirty-five  of  two  hundred,  and  sixteen  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  None  were  permitted  to  claim  a  more  ancient 
descent,  or  were  generally  traced  to  an  obscure,  or  even  a  low 
origin.t     The  greater  part  of  them  had  originally  settled  in 

*  In  the  Barberini  Library  I  saw  a  special-  treatise  on  this  subject : 
[Concerning  the  stopping  of  coaches  by  way  of  compliment,  and  how  that 
custom  was  brought  in.]  y 

t  Almaden :  [The  greater  part  of  the  families  now  considered  noUe  ia 
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the  Campagna,  but  they  had  unhappily  suffered  themselves, 
as  we  before  related,  to  be  led  into  sdling  the  principal  por- 
tion of  their  estates  to  the  pontifical  houses,  and  had  then  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  the  papal  montL  This  appeared,  at 
first,  to  secure  them  no  inconsiderable  advantage ;  the  papal 
families  paid  very  high  prices,  frequently  ;nore  than  the 
Talue,  while  the  interest  of  the  luoghi  di  monte,  drawn  with- 
out need  for  exertion,  produced  a  better  revenue  than  could 
be  derived  from  the  most  industrious  cultivation  of  the  land. 
But  they  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  their  real  estates  had 
been  transformed  into  a  most  fluctuating,  nay,  perishable 
capital.  Alexander  YII.  saw  himself  compelled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  monti.  Credit  was  shaken  by  this  proceeding, 
and  the  value  of  the  luoghi  became  grievously  depressed. 
There  was  no  family  that  escaped  loss  by  this  measure. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  old  £Etmilies  there  rose  up  various 
new  ones.  All  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  Curia  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  pope's  example,  and  each  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means  employed  the  surplus  of  his  ecclesiastical 
revenue  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kindred,  the  foundation 
of  a  new  family.  There  were  others  which  had  attained  to 
eminence  by  judicial  appointments,  and  many  were  indebted 
for  their  elevation  to  being  employed  as  bankers  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Dataria.  Fifteen  fEmuliee  of  Florence,  eleven 
from  Genoa,  nine  Portuguese,  and  four  French,  are  enume- 
rated as  having  risen  to  more  or  less  consideration  by  these 
means,  according  to  their  good  fortune  or  talents ;  some  of 
them,  whose  reputation  no  longer  depended  on  the  affairs  of  the 
day,  became  monarchs  of  gold ;  as  for  example,  the  Guicciar- 
dini  and  Doni,  who  connected  themselves,  under  Urban  YIII., 
with  the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini."'  But  even, 
without  affairs  of  this  kind,  fieunilies  of  consideration  were 
constantly  repairing  to  Rome,  not  only  from  Urbino,  Bieti, 
and  Bologna,   but  also  from  Parma  and   Florence.      The 

Rome  came  firom  rery  base  beginnings,  not  only  firom  a  notary  or  apothe- 
cary, which  might  be  endurable,  bat  even  fiom  the  ill-odonred  art  of 
tanning  leather.  Althoogh  I  know  the  origin  of  all  particularly,  yet  I  do 
not  write  it,  that  I  may  not  offend  any.] 

*  Almaden:  [They  have  not  yet  passed  the  second  generation  of 
Roman  citixenship  .  .  .  having  come  from  Florence  or  Genoa  about  money 
transactions  .  .  .  such  families  often  die  in  their  cradles.]  See  Appendix, 
No.  123. 
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efltaUishmant  of  the  mond  and  saleable  offices  oontribnted 
to  inyite  many  to  the  capital  The  Inoghi  di  monte,  more 
partionlarlj,  were  for  a  long  time  greatly  songht  for,  espe- 
cially the  ^^Tacabili,"  whi<£  were  a  kind  of  life  anniiityy 
and  therefore  paid  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  but  could,  nerer- 
theless,  be  most  commonly  transferred  from  older  to  younger 
persons;  or  eren  in  cases  where  this  was  not  done,  were 
directly  inherited,  the  Coria  giving  its  sanction  to  this  practice 
without  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  regard  to  the 
saleable  offices.  At  the  death  of  the  holder  they  ought  to 
hare  reverted  to  the  treasury ;  therefore  it  was  that  the  in- 
come they  produced  bore  so  high  a  proportion  to  the  capital 
originally  paid.  Yet  they  were  in  fact  real  and  simple 
annuities,  since  the  holder  had  rarely  any  official  duties  to 
perform ;  but  even  when  he  had  such  duties,  a  transfer  could 
usually  be  effected  without  any  great  difficulty.  There  were 
many  offices  that  had  never  been  vacated  during  an  entire 
century. 

The  union  of  the  public  officials  and  montists  into  coUegefl; 
invested  them  with  a  sort  of  representative  importance,  and 
although  their  rights  gradually  became  subject  to  grave  dimi- 
nutions, they  nevertheless  always  maintained  an  independent 
position.  The  aristocratic  principle,  so  remarkably  mingled 
with  the  system  of  credit  and  public  debt  which  pervaded  the 
whole  state,  was  also  &vourable  to  these  associations.  Indeed 
foreigners  sometimes  found  them  exceedingly  overbearing. 

Around  these  numerous  families,  so  largely  endowed,  con- 
tinually pressing  forward,  ever  becoming  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  to  whose  profit  came  the  greater  port  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  the  lower  classes  fixed  themselves  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  and  a  more  settled  position. 

Returns  of  the  Roman  population  are  still  extant,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  find  a  most  remark- 
able  result  exhibited,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  that 
population  was  formed.  Not  that  its  increase  was  upon  the 
whole  particularly  rapid,  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  assert. 
In  the  year  1600  the  inhabitants  were  about  110,000  ;  fifty- 
six  years  afterwards  they  were  somewhat  above  1 20,000,  an 
advance  by  no  means  extraordinary;  but  another  circum- 
stance here  presents  itself  which  deserves  attention.  At  an 
earUer  period,  the  population  of  Rome  had  been  constantly 
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flnotmidB^.  Under  PmiI  iy.it  had  demited  from  80,000  to 
50,000 ;  in  a  eooze  or  two  of  yean  it  had  agiin  adnuiced  to 
more  than  100,000.  And  thie  reeolted  from  the'fret  that 
the  oonrt  wae  then  feimed  prineipalhr  of  munairied  men,  who 
had  no  permanoit  abode  there.  Bol^  at  the  time  we  are 
comddanug^  the  popnlation  became  fixed  into  settled  frmiliee. 
This  began  to  be  die  case  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centnrj,  but  took  jUmee  more  particoIailT  daring  the  first  half 
of  the  serenteenth.  The  inhabitants  of  Bome  numbered  in 
the  year 

Ditt.  Inhalrimti.  AmUIm. 

1600  109,729  80,019 

1614  115,643  81,482 

1619  106,050  24,380 

1688  115,374  84,429 

1644  110,608  87,879 

1653  118,882  29,081 

1656  120,596  30,103* 

We  peroeire  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  some 
years  exhibits  a  deerease,  while  that  of  the  frmilies,  on  the 
contrary,  adnmoee  without  intermption.  Daring  the  fifty- 
six  yeaa  we  hare  examined,  they  hid  gained  upwards  of 
10,000;  a  &et  the  more  remariolble^  beoause  the  total  in- 
crease of  the  population  is  not  more  than  the  same  number. 
The  crowd  of  unmarried  men,  merely  coming  and  gmng,  be- 
came less  numerous ;  the  mass  of  the  population,  on  the 
contrary,  acquired  a  stationary  character.  The  proportion 
has  continued  the  same  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  variations,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  disease  at 
one  time,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  repair  the 
looses  thus  occasioned. 

After  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the 
dose  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  seeirod  on  the  point  of 
fflnking  into  a  mere  village,  extended  itself  around  the  Curia. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  papal  £Mnilies  had  risen  to  power  and 
riches — until  neither  internal  discords  nor  external  enemies 
were  any  longer  to  be  feared,  and  the  incomes  drawn  from  the 
revenues  of  Uie  church  or  state  secured  a  life  of  enjoyment 

*  The  tables  wlience  tlieie  numben  are  taken  will  be  foond  in  MS.  in 
the  Barberini  Library.  A  later  acooimt,  from  1702  to  I8I69  is  girea  in 
CeneeUferi,  del  tanmtiano  di  Roma,  p.  73. 
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wiUiont  the  necessity  for  labour,  that  a  nnmerouB  ; 

popnUition  arose  in  the  city.     Its  prosperity  and 

were  always  dependent  on  the  importance  of  the  ohuroh  aad 

the  court,  from  which  all  wealth  proceeded,  whether  by  direet 

gifts  or  by  other  advantages  more  indirectly  bestoweo.     Al 

were,  in  fact,  merely  upstarts,  like  the  pontifical  fiuniliee  then* 

selves. 

The  inhabitants  already  established  in  the  city  had  hitherto 
eontinuaUy  received  accessions  from  new  settlers,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  crowded  to  the  capital  on  the  elevation  of 
each  new  pontiff,  from  his  native  town  or  province.  The  fonn 
now  assumed  by  the  court  caused  this  practice  to  cease.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  that  universal  power  and  efficiencj 
to  which  the  Roman  see  had  attained  by  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism,  that  the  capital  itself  had  received  its  essential 
character  and  magnificence:  then  also  were  those  Bomaii 
fiunilies  founded  which  are  flourishing  to  the  present  day. 
From  the  time  when  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  dominion 
ceased,  the  population  no  longer  continued  to  extend.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  to  have  been  a  creation  and  product  of  that 
period. 

Nay,  the  modem  city  itself  may  be  generally  said  to  belong — 
so  much  of  it  in  any  case  as  still  enchains  the  attention  of  the 
traveller — ^to  that  same  period  of  the  Catholic  revolution.  Let 
us  advert  for  a  moment  to  some  of  its  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics. 


§  8.  Architectural  Labours  of  the  Popes. 

We  have  already  described  the  magnificent  architectural 
works  completed  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  remarked  on  the 
views,  as  respected  the  church  and  religion,  which  prompted 
these  labours. 

His  example  was  followed  by  Clement  VIII.,  to  whom 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  churches  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Peter  are  attributable.  It  was  by  him  that  the  new 
residence  in  the  Vatican  was  founded:  the  apartments  now 
inhabited  by  the  pope  and  the  secretary  of  state  were  bnilt 
by  Clement  VIIL 

But  it  was  more  especially  Paul  V.  who  made  it  his  ambi- 
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tion  to  emulate  the  Fnmcisoan.  "  Thiong^ioai  the  eity/'  says 
a  contemponuybio^nqphy  of  this  pope,  ^he  has  lerdled  hills, 
lias  opened  extensiTe  prospects  wheze  before  were  sharp 
comers  and  crooked  paths;  laid  oat  large  saoaxes^  and  ren- 
dered them  still  more  stately  by  the  erection  ot  new  bmldings. 
The  water  that  he  has  brought  to  the  city  is  not  the -mere  play 
of  a  pipe ;  it  comes  rushing  forth  in  a  stream.  The  splendour 
of  his  palaoes  is  rivalled  by  the  Tariety  of  the  wardens  he  has 
laid  oat  The  interior  of  his  private  chapels  ^tters  all  over 
with  gold  and  silver;  they  are  not  so  mack  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones  as  filled  with  them.  The  pnbHc  clui.pels  rise-— 
each  like  a  basilica— every  basilica  is  like  a  temple:  the 
temples  are  like  mountains  of  marble.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  works  of  Paul  were  admired  and 
eulogised,  not  for  their  beauty  or  symmetry,  but  for  their 
goigoousness  and  colossal  proportions,  which  are  indeed  their 
distinguishing  attributes. 

In  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  he  built  a  chapel  opposite  to  that 
erected  by  Sixtus  Y.,  but  hi  more  splendid ;  it  is,  indeed, 
cDtirely  formed  of  the  most  costly  marbles. 

Paniy.  brought  the  water  bearing  his  name— the  Aqua  Pao- 
lina^  to  the  Janiculum,  from  a  distance  of  five  and  thirtymiles — a 
course  still  lonmr  than  that  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  brought  to  the 
city  by  Sixtus  v.  Opposite  to  the  fountain  and  the  Moses  of 
Sixtus,  but  distant  from  it  and  with  the  whole  city  between 
them — the  Aqua  Paolina  bursts  forth  in  four  powerral  streams 
of  nearly  five  times  the  volume  presented  by  the  Aqua  Felice. 
Few  foil  to  visit  these  heights  of  ancient  renown,  the  site 
of  Porsenna's  attack,  but  now  presenting  vineyards,  fruit-gar- 
dens, and  ruins  only.  From  this  point  the  whole  city  lies  open 
to  the  gaze,  with  the  country,  even  to  the  distant  hills,  which 
evening  wraps  in  a  wondrously  tinted  vapour  as  in  a  transpa- 
rent v^.  The  solitude  is  agreeably  enlivened  by  the  music 
of  the  rushing  waters.  The  multitude  of  its  fountains,  and  the 
profusion  of  their  waters,  is  one  of  the  many  things  by  which 
Rome  is  distinguished  from  all  other  cities :  the  Aqua  Paolina 
contributes  most  richly  to  this  charm.  The  incomparable 
fountains  of  the  Piazza  San  Pietro  are  filled  horn  it ;  it  is 
conducted  by  the  Sistine  bridge  to  the  city  itself.     The  foun- 

*  l^ta  PmU  V.  compendiote  leripta.  MS.  Btrb.  See  Appendiz, 
No.  76. 
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tainB  of  the  Fameoe  palace  and  many  others,  are  fed  from  As 
same  source. 

Sixtus  Y.  had  erected  the  copda  of  St  Petei^Sy  and  Faol  T. 
undertook  the  general  completion  of  the  dmroh.*  This  he 
accomplished  on  a  scale  of  great  msgnitude^  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  prevailing  taste  of  that  time.  In  the  present  day  we  shodd 
certainly  prefer  to  have  had  the  original  pluis  of  Bramante  and 
Michael' Angelo  followed  out ;  but  the  work  of  Panl  entirely 
satisfied  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centmi«a 
The  dimensions  are,  without  doubt,  enormous:  few  wodd 
assert  the  facade  to  be  beautiful,  but  all  is  cheerfn],  aj^pio- 
priate,  and  grand.  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  bnildmg; 
the  piazza,  the  obelisk,  and  all  surrounding  objects,  when  ttlum 
as  a  whole,  produce  that  impression  of  the  gigantic  whidi 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  which  fixes  itsdf  irreaistiUlj 
and  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 

Although  the  administration  of  the  Ludovisi  was  bnt  short, 
they  have  nevertheless  erected  an  imperishable  monoment  to 
themselves  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,t  and  in  their  villa 
in  the  city.  Nicolo  Ludovisio  possessed  six  palaces  at  one 
time,  many  of  which  he  very  richly  adorned,  and  all  of  them 
were  kept  in  good  order. 

We  find  memorials  of  Urban  YIII.,  not  only  in  varioiu 
churches, — St  Bibiana,  St  Quirico,  and  St.  Sebastian  on  the 
Palatine  among  others, — ^but  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar 
inclinations,  still  more  frequently  in  palaces  and  fortifications. 
After  having  surrounded  St.  Angelo  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, and  after — as  he  boasts  on  one  of  his  coins — ^he  had 
fully  armed,  fortified,  and  completed  this  castle,  he  continued 
the  defences  according  to  a  plan  suggested  by  Cardinal  Ma- 
culano  (who  was  an  accomplished  military  architect),  around 
the  Vatican  and  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  as  fbr  as  the 
Porta  Gavalleggieri.  At  that  point  other  fortifications  com- 
menced, which  were  intended  to  comprise  the  Lungara,  the 
Trastevere,  and  the  Janiculum,  and  to  extend  to  the  priory 
on  the  Aventine.     Porta  Portuense,  at  least,  is  principedly  to 

*  MagnificentU  PetiU  V.,  sea  pablicK  utilitatis  et  splendorii  open 
a  Paulo  Tel  in  nrbe  yd  alibi  instituta.  MS.  [The  part  of  Uw  tempk 
erected  at  the  sole  cost  and  command  of  Paul,  may  be  adTantageonslj 
compared  with  Chose  portions  conitnicted  by  all  prerions  pontiflb.] 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  95. 
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be  attrilmted  to  Uriian  YIIL  It  wis  not  nntQ  iie  had  thus 
endoeed  hinuMlf  that  he  feh  seenxe ;  he  was  also  oaielal  to 
Testore  the  hridge,  hj  means  of  whieh  a  eonunimieation  was 
effected  hetween  tfe  papal  xeaidenee  and  the  fortress  of 
St  Angdo.* 

Pope  Innooent  X.  was  likewise  an  assidooiis  hnilder.  His 
works  may  he  seen  on  the  OvplMj  the  two  sides  of  which  he 
sought  to  hiing  into  harmony ;  in  the  drareh  of  the  Lateran, 
where  he  had  the  merit  of  proceeding  in  a  manner  less  dis- 
cordant with  the  ancient  forms  than  was  nsoal  at  that  time ; 
but  principally  on  the  Tvam  Nayonae  It  was  observed  that 
when  Pope  Innoeent  passed  aeroflB  the  Piaaa  Ban  Pietro,  he 
neyer  turned  his  em  from  the  fountain  which  Paul  Y.  had 
erected  thae.t  He  would  gladly  hare  emulated  that  pontiff 
and  adorned  his  foronrite  piaaa  with  one  yet  more  beautifol. 
Bernini  applied  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to  reaMie  this  wish. 
An  obelisk  was  brought  to  the  pmna  from  the  Oircus  of 
Garaca]l%  and  on  it  Innocent  placed  the  anus  of  his  house, — 
buildings  were  taken  down  to  improre  the  form  of  the 
piaza.  The  churoh  of  SanV  Agnete  was  rebuilt  from  the 
foundationa,  while  at  no  great  distance  aiose  the  Palazzo 
PamfiU,  richly  adorned  wiSi  statues,  paintingfl^  and  splendid 
internal  decorations  of  all  kinds.  The  yigna  which  his  &mily 
poflsessed  beyond  the  Vatican  was  couTCrted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  rillas ;  a  place  comprising 
within  itself  whaterer  could  best  tend  to  make  a  country  life 
agreeable. 

The  modem  taste  for  uniformity  is  already  to  be  obeerred 
in  the  buildings  <^  Alexander  YII.  He  destroyed  many 
hooses  for  the  parpose  of  obtaming  more  regularity  in  the 
streets.  The  Salviati  palace  was  demolish^  in  order  to 
form  the  square  of  the  Collegio  Romano^  and  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  where  the  palace  of  his  own  fomily  was  situated, 
was  entirely  transformed  by  his  labours.    He  restored  the 

*  Fnm  tbe  dnry  of  Oiadnto  Gig^,  wliidi  wai  imfortiiiMtdj  stoten 
from  me  in  Romei  the  most  important  loai  mj  ooDectkm  has  nutained. 
C^anodlieriY  in  p.  55,  del  ttnmtifmo  di  Roma,  has  printed  the  paaaages 
belonsing  to  this  place  from  that  work. 

t  Diario  Deone,  4  Laglio,  1648.  He  remarka,  howerer,  imme- 
diately :  [The  fonntain  of  Pope  Faal,]  there  was  then  onlj  one,  [will  not 
be  readily  nrpasaed,  whether  as  to  heanty  or  quantity  of  water.]  See 
Appendix,  No.  112. 
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Sapienza  and  the  Propaganda;  bnt  the  most  remaikaUe 
memorial  left  by  this  pontiff  is  without  doubt  the  range  d 
colonnades  which  he  erected  around  the  upper  part  of  tie 
Piazxa  San  Pietro, — a  colossal  work  of  two  bandied  and 
eighty-four  columns  and  eighty-eight  pilasters.  Whatenr 
may  have  been  objected  against  this  building,  whether  at  tlio 
time  or  later,*  it  is  yet  imposdble  to  den^  that  it  was  con- 
ceiyed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peryadmg  thought  of  tlia 
whole  edifice,  or  that  it  contributes  an  impression  of  its  own 
to  that  mingled  sense  of  immensity  and  serene  cheeifiilneti 
which  the  whole  place  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

And  thus  was  gradually  formed  that  city,  to  which  so 
countless  a  mass  of  strangers  haye  since  made  pilgrimage. 
Treasures  of  art  of  eyery  kind  were  at  the  same  time  accu- 
mulated within  its  walls.  Numerous  libraries  were  collected ; 
not  only  was  the  Vatican,  with  the  monasteries  of  the 
Augustines,  and  the  Dominicans,  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  furnished  with  them,  but  the 
palaces  also  possessed  yaluable  collections,  one  family  emulat- 
ing another  in  the  accumulation  of  printed  books,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  rare  manuscripts.  Not  that  the  sdencei 
were  very  zealously  cultiyated ;  many  of  the  Romans  studied 
without  doubt,  but  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  rather  with  a 
yiew  to  the  appropriation  and  reproduction  of  what  wai 
already  known,  than  to  that  of  making  new  discoyeries. 
Among  the  academies  that  sprang  up  from  year  to  year, 
there  was  one  here  and  there  which  deyoted  its  attention  to  the 
inyestigation  of  nature,  but  without  any  particular  results;  t  but 
all  the  rest, — ^the  Good-hurnoured^X  the  Orderly^  the  Vir^inai^ 

*  Sagredo :  [The  colonnades  now  in  course  of  erection  around  the 
piazxa,  will  be  of  an  oval  shape,  and  have  four  ranges  of  columns ;  these 
will  form  three  covered  porticos,  with  three  magnificent  entrances,  and  a 
corridor  above,  which  wUlbe  adorned  with  another  range  of  small  colamns 
and  with  statues.  The  pope  intends  them  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  car- 
riages from  the  sun  and  rain.]  The  cost  had  even  then  attained  to 
900,000  scndi,  which  were  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the  Pabrica  di  San 
Pietro.     See  Appendix,  No.  133. 

t  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Lined,  founded  by  Federigo  Cesi  in 
1603,  which  did  not  however  effect  much,  besides  the  translation  of 
Fernandez'  Natural  History  of  Mexico  into  Italian. — Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana,  viii.  p.  195. 

X  For  so  it  is  that  we  are  to  translate  Umoristi,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  by  Erythraeus,  which  will  be  found  well  arranged  in  Fbcher, 
Viu  Erjthrm,  p.  50, 51. 
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the  Fantattietj  the  ITm^bnviy  or  wluiteyer  other  stange  titles 
tbey  were  j^eftsed  to  Mopt^  emplo^  themselTee  with  poetry 
and  eloqnenee  only,  or  with  ezercises  of  intellectod  addreae, 
oonfined  within  a  rery  narrow  oirole  of  Uiondit,  and  yet  con- 
Buning  energies  that  might  hare  prodaeed  better  results. 
,    Kor  were  the  Roman  palaoes  adorned  by  works  of  literature 
only;  works  of  art,  belonging  to  both  earfier  and  later  periods ; 
antiquities  of  Tarions  eharaeter,  statues,  reliefr,  and  inscrip- 
tions, also  embellished  them.    At  the  time  we  are  now  oon- 
aidering,  the  honses  <^  the  Gesi,  Ginstiniani,  Stroni,  and 
Massimi,  with  the  gardens  of  the  Mattel,  were  the  most  oele- 
brated.    GoUeetions  snoh  as  that  of  Kirdier,  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  were  equally  the  object  of  admiration  to  contempo- 
raries.    It  was  yet  rather  by  curiosity,  or  a  lore  of  antiqua- 
rian lore  that  those  collections  were  prompted,  than  by  any 
true  sense  of  beauty,  appreciation  of  rorm,  or  comprehension 
of  the  more  profound  relations  of  art  or  antiquity.     It  is 
remarkaUe  that  in  realiihr  men  still  thought  and  felt  on 
those  subjects  as  Siztus  v.  had  done.     The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity were  far  from  receiving  that  respectful  care  and 
attention  which  has  been  awarded  to  them  in  later  times. 
What  could  be  expected,  when  among  other  privOeges  of  the 
Boighesi  we  find  that  of  being  exempt  from  all  punishment 
for  whaterer  demolition  they  might  choose  to  commit  ?     It  is 
difficult  to  beUere  that  such  thii^  as  were  done  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  could  have  been  permitted.     The  haths  of 
Constantine,  among  others,  had  retained  a  very  fiur  degree 
of  preservation,  during  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries,  and 
it  might  certainly  hare  been  expected  that  the  merits  of  their 
builder,  in  extending  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  church, 
might  have  protected  them  from  injury,  yet  under  Paul  Y. 
they  were  demolished  to  the  very  foun<Uktions,  and  conyerted 
into  a  palace  and  gardens  in  the  taste  of  those  times,  which 
were  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  YiUa  Mondragone   in 
Frascati.     Even  the  Temple  of  Peace  which  was  then  also  in 
tolerably  good  preservation,  found  no  &vonr  at  the  hands  of 
Paul  y . ;  he  conceived  the  strange  idea  of*  casting  a  colossal 
statue  of  brass  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infiuit  Jesus, 
and  placing  this  in  so  elevated  a  position  that  the  whole 
city  could  he  overlooked  by  this,  its  protectress.     All  that  he 
required  for  this  was  a  piUar  of  extraordinary  altitude,  and 
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he  found  snch  an  one  at  length  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
Withont  troubUng  himself  to  conoider  that  it  waa  then 
a8  part  of  a  whole,  and  in  keeping  with  all  aioimd.  hot 
that  when  placed  to  stand  alone,  it  would  be  zather  stnoge 
and  pe(mliar,  than  beaotifnl  or  appropriate,  he  canied  it 
away  and  loaded  it  with  that  coloam  which  we  aee  it  bear  to 
the  present  day. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  all  the  charges  bronght  against  the 
Barberini  may  not  be  tme,  it  is  nerntheleas  certain  that,  oo 
the  whole,  their  proceedings  were  in  this  same  spirit.  TJnim 
Urban  Till.,  it  was  in  w^xud  contemplation  to  destroT  that 
sole,  nndonbted,  and  unimpaired  monument  of  repnUioaa 
times,  the  incomparable  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  It  was  to 
be  demolished  for  the  sake  of  the  travertine  which  Bemiai,  ths 
most-celebrated  sculptor  and  architect  of  that  day,  meant  to 
use  for  the  fountain  of  Trevi.  The  proposal  was  made  by  him 
to  the  pope,  who  gave  permission  for  its  execution  in  a  orisi 
Already  were  hands  laid  on  the  tomb,  when  the  people  of 
Rome,  who  loved  their  antiquities,  became  aware  of  the  mat^ 
ter  and  opposed  a  violent  resistance.  For  the  second  time 
they  rescued  this  their  most  ancient  possession ;  it  beoHBO 
necessary  to  desist  from  destroying  it»  as  the  only  means  to 
avoid  a  tumult.* 

All  these  attempts  at  destruction  were  however  entirely  cob* 
sistent  with  the  spirit  prevailing.  The  epoch  of  the  Oatholio 
restoration  had  developed  its  own  peculiar  ideas  and  impolns; 
these  aspired  to  univcmal  dominion  even  in  art  and  literatuia 
They  could  not  comprehend,  and  would  not  even  acknowledge^ 
what  was  foreign  to  themselves,  and  whatever  they  could  not 
subjugate  they  were  determined  to  destroy. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Rome  still  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  intellectual  culture,  unequalled  in  the  varietj 
of  its  learning  and  in  the  practice  of  art;  as  the  taste  ojf 
the  age  comprehended  and  preferred  it  It  was  still  pro- 
ductive as  regarded  music ;  the  concerted  style  of  the  funtitf 
was  at  that  time  arising  by  the  side  of  the  diurch  style.  The 
travellers  of  the  day  were  enchanted  with  it  "A  man 
must  have  been  ill-treated  by  nature,"  exclaims  Spon,  who 
visited   Rome   in   1674,  "who   does  not  find  his  full  con- 

*  TUi  IB  drcnmstantiaUy  related  in  Di 
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tentment  in  one  or  oilier  of  the  hmiflhiiii  to  be  Btadied 
bere."*  He  mentioiiB  ill  these  bunchee :  the  libnriei^  where 
the  nrest  works  were  kid  open  to  the  student;  the  concerts 
in  ehnrehes  and  p■hwei^  where  the  finest  Toiees  were  daily  to 
1)0  heard ;  the  many  ooUeetions  of  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
tore  and  painting ;  the  numberless  statelf  buildings  of  eveiy 
affe ;  villas,  wh<Sl7  coTered  with  bas-rehab  and  inscriptions, 
m  which  he  akme  had  copied  upwards  of  a  thousand,  not  pie- 
Tionsly  copied;  the  presence  of  so  many  stnngeis  of  dl 
lands  and  tongnes;  the  beanties  of  nature  to  be  enjoyed  in 
gardens  worthy  to  make  part  of  paradise;  and  &r  him  who 
d^ffhts  in  the  paetice  of  piety,  he  adds,  there  is  a  tieasure 
of  chuichei^  ralio^  and  proceoDons  pnmded,  that  shall  occupy 
him  his  whole  life  long. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there 
was  at  this  time  an  inteileetnal  moyement  of  granoer  and 
more  liberal  character;  but  the  completeness  of  the  Roman 
woild,  its  full  coDcentratiim  of  all  life  within  itself  the  abun- 
dance of  its  riehea^  the  certain  enjoyment,  united  to  the  feeling 
of  security  to  be  attained  there,  and  the  satisfaction  derived 
bv  the  fiudiful  from  the  uninterTupted  contemplation  of  the 
objects  of  their  reverence,  all  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful 
attraction;  appealing  now  to  one  cbss  of  motives,  now  to 
another,  and  occasionally  acting  on  all  so  equally,  that  the 
predominant  motive  was  no  longer  to  be  distingui^ed. 

Let  us  seek  to  bring  clearlv  to  our  comprehension  the  power 
of  this  attraction  as  exhibited  in  the  most  extraoxdinaiy  of  its 
examples ;  one  too  by  whidi  a  decided  reaction  was  produced 
on  the  court  of  Rome. 


$  9.  IHffresnon  concerning  Qu4$n  Ohritiina  of  Sweden. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  direct  our  attention  to 
Sweden. 

In  that  oonntiy,  where  Lutheianism  had  first  revdationised 
tiie  whole  political  constitution,  where  the  anti-refozmation 
found  both  representatives  and  opponents  in  a  manner  so  un- 

*  Spon  et  Wheler,  Yojage  d^Itidie  St  de  Gite,  L  p.  38. 
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oBaal,  amongst  personages  of  the  highest  tank;  and  from  wkiek 
the  grand  and  final  decision  of  the  contest  then  diTiding  aad 
occupying  the  world  had  proceeded ;  in  this  ooaDtiy  it  wis 
that  Uaiholicism,  under  the  new  form  it  had  assamed,  now 
achieyed  the  most  unexpected  of  conquests;  winning  Qfer  to 
itself  the  daughter  of  the  great  chiunpion  of  Protestanti^ 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  mode  in  which  this  wis 
effected  is  remarkahle  in  itself;  and  it  is  partionliurly  woiihj 
of  our  obseryation  from  its  relation  to  the  subject  before  as. 

We  will  first  consider  the  position  which  the  yoang  quees 
occupied  in  her  own  country. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  question  wu 
for  a  moment  agitated  in  Sweden,  as  it  had  been  in  1619  is 
Austria,  in  1640  in  Portugal,  and  in  so  many  other  plaMS  il 
the  same  period,  whether  the  country  should  not  bo&  iia^ 
altogether  from  the  kingly  power,  and  adopt  the  constitntioii 
of  a  republic* 

It  is  true  that  this  proposal  was  rejected ;  the  nation  paid 
its  homage  to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king,  but  as  tiiii 
was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and  there  was  no  one  of  the  rojil 
house  who  could  seize  the  reins  of  goyemment,  the  authoritr 
of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  nobles.  The  anti- 
monarchical  tendencies  of  the  time  found  acceptance  and  ap- 
plause in  Sweden ;  eyen  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parla- 
ment  in  England  were  approyed  there,  and  still  more  were 
the  Swedish  sympathies  excited  for  the  moyements  of  the 
Fronde  in  France,  from  these  last  being  so  much  more  de- 
cidedly aristocratic.  '^  I  pcrceiye  clearly,"  Christina  herself 
once  declared  in  the  senate,  ^^  that  the  wish  is  here  preyailing 
for  Sweden  to  become  an  electiye  monarchy,  or  an  aristo- 
cracy." t 

*  La  Vie  de  le  Heine  ChriBtine  faite  par  elle-meme,  in  Arckenholtiy 
M^moires  pour  senrir  k  Thiatoire  de  Chnatine,  torn.  iii.  p.  41 :  [I  ham 
been  aaaoml  that  ic  was  deliberated  in  certain  priyate  aasemblies  whs^v 
the  nation  should  not  resome  its  liberty,  having  but  a  child  at  ita  head,  of 
whom  it  would  be  easy  to  get  rid,  and  to  constitute  a  republic.] 

t  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  aristocratical  tendency  is  found  in  the  de- 
cisions respecting  the  constitutioi)  pronounced  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  and  **  good  patriots' '  of  the  year  1644,  which  hKve  latdy  come  tft 
light. — SeeGeijer,Schwedische  6eschichte,iii.357.  Of  thefive  higheatoiioeB 
of  the  state,  none  was  to  be  filled  but  by  the  nomination  of  three  '^ni^idftTt 
by  the  States,  one  of  whom  should  be  chosen.    The  grand  marahal  could 
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Bnt  this  joong  prinoess  was  not  disposed  to  suffer  the  de* 
cliDe  of  the  royal  authority  iu  her  person ;  she  determine<l  to 
be  queen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  moment 
when  she  entered  on  the  govemment,  in  the  year  1644,  she 
devoted  herself  to  public  afliurs  with  an  admirable  zeal. 
Nerer  would  she  absent  herself  from  the  meetings  of  the 
senate ;  we  find  her  suffering  from  fever,  or  are  told  that  she 
had  been  obliged  to  be  bled,  bnt  she  was  nevertheless  in  her 
place  at  the  sittings  of  the  senate.  Nor  did  she  neglect  to 
prepare  herself  for  an  efficient  attendance  on  these  sittings ; 
state  papers,  many  sheets  in  length,  were  carefully  read 
through  for  this  purpose,  and  their  contents  perfectly  mas- 
tered. At  night,  before  going  to  rest,  and  on  first  awakening 
in  the  mornings,  it  was  her  habit  to  meditate  on  the  most 
difficult  points  of  the  questions  under  consideration.*  She 
possessed  the  power  of  stating  the  matter  in  discussion  with 
ability  and  precision,  never  permitting  the  side  to  which  she 
was  herself  disposed  to  be  perceptible.  After  having  heard 
the  opinions  of  the  senators,  she  gave  her  own,  which  was 
found  to  be  formed  on  good  grounds,  and  was  for  the  most 
part  adopted.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  amazed  at  the 
power  she  had  acquired  over  the  senate,!  although  she  was 
herself  never  satisfied  with  its  extent.  She  took  a  large  per> 
sonal  share  in  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  au 
event  of  universal  importance.     The  officers  of  the  army,  and 

only  be  elected  firom  three  proposed  bj  the  hoose  of  Knights  itielf.  A 
ConaUcoriam  politico-eoclesiasticam  was  demanded,  with  a  president  and 
asseBsors  freely  chosen  by  the  state,  &c. 

*  Fm>1o  Casati  al  Pkpa  Alessandro  VII.  sopra  la  regina  di  Saeda,  MS. : 
[She  has  more  than  once  assured  me  that  she  had  never  brought  forward 
any  measure  of  grave  importance  without  having  previously  considered  it 
for  full  two  years,  and  that  many  hours  of  the  morning  after  waking  from 
the  little  sleep  she  was  accustomed  to  take,  she  empk^ed  herself  in  con- 
sidering public  affairs  and  their  consequences,  even  when  very  remote.] 
See  Appendix,  No.  131. 

t  M^moires  de  ce  qui  est  pass^  en  Suede  tires  des  depesches  de 
M'.  Chanut,  i.  p.  245.  (1648,  P^.) :  [The  power  she  possesses  in  her 
council  is  incredible,  for  she  adds  to  her  station  of  queen,  much  grace, 
credit,  liberality,  and  the  power  of  persuading.]  In  a  copy  of  these 
M^moires,  which  appeared  in  1675,  there  are  marginal  notes  in  the 
queen's  own  hand.  These,  it  is  true,  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  Uter 
period,  rather  than  exact  recollection  of  the  earlier  years  of  her  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  every  case  the  statements  of  Chanut  are  modified  by  them. 

VOL.   IL  2  a 
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even  one  of  her  own  ambaasadors  to  the  cengnBaii  mm  not 
fayonrable  to  the  peace ;  oven  in  Sweden  then  weie  nwj 

EoraoDB  who  disapprored  the  ccmceflrions  made  to  the  Catho- 
es ;  espeoially  with  regard  to  the  hereditaij  domiiuoiia  e( 
Anstria,  but  the  queen  was  not  dispoaed  to  make  a  fmUhm 
appeal  to  fortune ;  never  had  Sweden  been  ao  gloriona  or  n 
powerful;  the  pride  of  Christina  found  its  gratifieation  m 
eonfirming  this  state  of  things,  and  in  restoring  peaoe  to 
Christendom. 

And  not  only  did  she  restrain  the  arlutrary  despotioB  of 
the  aristocracy  with  her  utmost  power,  she  even  deprived 
them  of  all  hope  that  thej  might  at  some  future  period  attui 
their  object  Notwithstanding  her  ^uth,  she  very  aooa 
brought  forward  the  proposal  for  nommating  her  eousia,  thi 
Count  Palatine^  Charles  Gustavus,  as  successor  to  the  enm% 
This  was  a  measure  which  die  believed  the  prince  had  aenr 
ventured  to  hope.  It  was  carried  through  entirely  by  her 
own  efforts,  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  which  would  not 
even  take  it  into  consideration,  and  against  the  will  of  tkD 
States,  by  whom  it  was  adopted  only  from  deference  to  her 
wishes ;  it  was,  in  fact,  altogether  a  thought  of  her  own,  aid 
in  defiance  of  all  difficulties  she  carried  it  into  effect.  Ths 
succession  was  settled  irrevocably.* 

It  is  doubly  remarkable*  that  with  all  this  seal  for  businefl^ 
Christina  applied  herself  at  the  same  time  to  study,  with  t 
kind  of  passion.  Even  in  tho  years  of  her  childhood,  no 
portion  of  her  time  was  more  agreeable  to  her  than  that  of 
her  lessons.  This  may  perhaps  have  proceeded  partly  £nm 
tho  melancholy  character  of  her  residence  with  her  mothttE^ 
who  had  resigned  herself  entirely  to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  The  young  queen  looked  forward  daily  with  im- 
patience to  the  moment  when  she  should  be  liberated  inm 
those  gloomy  dmmbers  of  mourning.  But  she  was  bcndes 
possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  more  particularly  for  lan- 
guages ;  she  relates  that  she  learned  most  of  those  she  was 
acquainted  with  alone  and  without  any  teacher  ;t  this  is  the 

*  lUgne  de  Christine  jnsqa'ik  sa  r^ngiiatioD,  in  Arckenholts,  SiL  168, 
■otes. 

t  La  Vie  de  Chriitiiie,  ^crite  par  dlem^e,  p.  53 :  [At  the  age  of 
fourteen  I  knew  all  the  languages,  all  the  seienees,  and  all  the  aooomptiah* 
menta  that  thej  had  attempted  to  teach  me.    Bat  since  that  time  I  ham 
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more  remarkaUe,  beouiBe  in  some  of  them  she  reallj  posseesed 
the  hcilitj  of  ft  native.  As  she  grew  np  she  beoune  more 
powerfoUy  fiiscinsted  hy  the  eharms  of  literature.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  learning  gradnallj  freed  itself  from  the  fetters 
of  theological  oontroTersy;  and  that  iepntation%  which  were 
Qniyersallj  acknowledged,  began  to  rise  above  the  infinence 
of  both  parties.  The  yonng  qneen  was  ambitions  of  the 
society  of  celebrated  men,  whom  she  desired  to  attract  around 
her  person,  and  by  whose  instructions  she  was  anxious  to 
profit.  The  first  to  appear,  were  oertain  German  philologists 
and  historians :  among  others,  Freinsheim,  at  whose  request 
she  remitted  the  greater  part  of  the  contributions  imposed  on 
his  native  city  of  Ulm  for  the  exposes  of  the  war.*  Next 
followed  the  Netherlanders.  Isaac  Yossius  brought  the  study 
of  the  Greek  writers  into  favour;  the  queen  soon  meAe 
herself  mistress  of  the  most  important  authors  of  antiquity, 
and  even  the  fs^hers  of  the  church  were  not  suffered  to 
remain  unknown  to  her.  Nicolaus  Heiusius  boasts  of  having 
been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  this  queen  as  the  first  felicity 
of  his  life ;  the  second,  was  that  he  had  been  known  to  her ; 
but  the  third,  the  most  decided  happiness,  and  that  which  he 
desires  all  future  ages  to  know,  was,  that  he  had  been  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  her.  Christina  employed  him  pnn- 
cipadly  to  procure  costly  manuscripts  and  rare  books  from 
Italy  fbr  her  library :  this  he  did  conscientiously  and  with 
success.  The  Italians  began  to  complain  that  ships  were 
laden  with  the  q>oils  of  their  libraries,  and  that  all  their  best 
aids  to  learning  were  carried  away  from  them  to  the  remotest 
north. t  In  tlie  year  1650  Salmasius  appeared  in  Sweden. 
Christina  had  given  him  to  understand  that  if  he  did  not 
come  to  her  she  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  him :  he  resided  in 
lier  palace  for  a  year.  At  length  Descartes  was  also  induced 
to  visit  her.  He  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her  in  her 
library  every  morning  at  Bve  o'clock,  when  he  is  declared  to 
have  heard  Christina  deducing  his  own  ideas  from  Plato  to 

learned  manj  others  without  the  he'p  of  anj  master,  and  it  is  certain  that 
I  nerer  had  a  master  for  learning^  either  Germani  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.]     See  Appendix,  No.  131. 

*  Harangue  pan^^que  de  Freinshemius  ii  Christine,  1647,  in  Arck- 
enholtz,  second  appendix,  p.  104. 

t  Compare  Grauert,  Konigii^  Christina  und  ihr  Hof,  p.  S79,  407. 
2  A  2 
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His  iofinite  ajstonishment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  her  oon- 
ferences  with  men  of  learning,  as  in  her  disonsaioiis  with  the 
senate,  she  gave  proof  of  the  most  felicitous  memoij,  with 
great  readiness  of  apprehension  and  much  penetration.  *^  Her 
powers  of  intellect  are  in  the  highest  degree  xemaikaUe,* 
exclaimed  Naud^  with  astonishment;  "she  has  seen  ereij 
thing,  read  every  thing,  knows  every  thing."* 

The  qaeen  of  Sweden  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  produetion 
of  nature  and  fortune  ; — so  young  a  woman,  yet  free  from  all 
vanity  ;  sho  never  sought  to  conceal  that  one  of  her  shooIderR 
was  higher  than  the  other ;  she  had  been  told  that  her  prin- 
cipal beauty  was  the  rich  profusion  of  her  hair,  3ret  she  did 
not  bestow  upon  it  the  most  ordinary  attention.  To  all  the 
more  minute  cares  of  life  sho  was  wholly  a  stranger  :  ntteilj 
regardless  of  what  appeared  on  her  table,  she  never  expie«ed 
disapprobation  of  any  kind  of  food  that  was  set  before  hu; 
and  drank  nothing  but  water.  She  never  acquired  or  under- 
stood any  sort  of  womanly  works,  but,  on  the  contraiyf 
delighted  to  be  told  that  at  her  birth  she  had  been  suppoeed 
to  be  a  boy,  and  that,  even  in  her  earliest  infancy,  she  be- 
trayed no  terror  at  the  firing  of  guns,  but  clapped  her  hands, 
aud  proved  herself  to  be  a  true  soldier^s  child.  She  was  a 
very  bold  horse-woman ;  with  one  foot  in  the  stirmp,  she 
scarcely  waited  to  be  in  her  saddle  before  she  started  it 
speed.  In  the  chase,  she  would  bring  down  her  game  widi 
the  first  shot.  She  studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  not  im- 
frequentlv  expounded  the  meaning  of  those  authors  more 
clearly  than  philologists  by  profession.  In  despite  of  her 
youth,  she  was  capable  of  forming  a  sound  and  independent 
opinion  even  on  matters  of  state,  and  this  she  would  then 
support  and  carry  through  among  senators  grown  grey  in 
experience  of  the  world.  She  threw  the  fresh  spirit  of  a 
native  perspicuity  and  quickness  into  all  her  undertakings. 
Above  all,  she  was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  high  importanoe 
she  derived  from  her  birth,  and  impressed  with  the  neoean^ 

*  Naad^  h,  Gamendi,  19  Oct.  1652 :  [The  queen,  of  whom  I  may  mj 
without  flattery,  that  in  the  conferences  which  she  frequently  holdi  with 
Messieurs  Bocbart,  Bourdelot,  Du  Fresne,  and  myself,  she  mmmtytK 
her  part  better  than  any  one  of  the  company,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  her 
genius  is  altogether  extraordinary,  I  shall  utter  no  falsehood,  for  the  h» 
seen  every  thhig,  the  has  read  erery  thing,  she  knows  every  UiiDg.] 
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of  goyerning  with  her  own  hand.  Never  did  she  refer  any 
ambassador  to  her  minister,  nor  wonid  she  ever  permit  a 
subject  of  hers  to  wear  a  foreign  order,  not  choosing  to  endaro, 
as  she  said  herself,  that  one  of  her  flock  should  be  marked  by 
the  hand  of  a  stranger.  She  could  assume  a  deportment, 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  by  which  generals,  who  have 
made  Germany  tremble,  were  struck  mute  and  confounded. 
Had  a  new  war  broken  out,  she  would  in&llibly  have  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

Dispositions  such  as  these,  with  so  imperious  a  character, 
made  the  very  thought  of  marryiug,  of  resigning  to  another 
the  right  of  ruling  her  personal  proceedings,  altogether  un- 
endurable to  her.  The  obligations  that  she  might  have  had 
to  form  such  an  alliance  for  the  sake  of  her  country,  she 
believed  herself  to  have  removed  by  deciding  the  succession. 
After  she  had  been  crowned,  she  declared  that  she  would 
rather  die  than  consent  to  marry.* 

But  could  so  forced  a  position  be  nuuntained  ?  Was  there 
not  something  in  it  overstrained,  extravagant?  Without 
doubt  it  was  utterly  wanting  in  that  equipoise  needful  to  a 
healthy  state  of  existence,  the  tranquillity  of  a  natural  being, 
content  with  itself.  It  was  not  a  real  love  of  business  that 
made  Christina  throw  herself  into  it  with  so  much  ardour ; 
ambition  and  the  pride  of  sovereignty  impelled  her  forwards, 
but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  it;  neither  did  she  love  her 
country ;  she  had  no  sympathies  with  its  customs,  its  plea- 
sures, its  constitution,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  even 
its  past  history.  The  ceremonies  of  state,  the  long  harangues 
to  which  she  was  bound  to  listen,  the  official  duties  which 
compelled  her  to  take  personal  share  im  some  great  ceremonial 
observance,  were  abhorrent  to  her ;  ^tne  range  of  cultivation 
and  learning  within  which  her  countrymen  were  content  to 
confine  themselves,  appeared  to  her  contemptible.  If  she 
bad  not  possessed  the  Swedish  throne  from  childhood,  this 
might  perhaps  have  seemed  to  her  an  object  worthy  of  her 
ambition  :  but  since  she  had  been  queen  so  long  as  she  could 
remember,  all  those  aspirations  of  the  mind  by  which  the  des- 

*  [I  should  without  doubt  hxve  married  J  she  says  further  in  her  own 
biography,  p.  57,  [if  I  had  not  felt  myself  possessed  of  the  strength 
to  dispense  with  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;]  and  we  may  believe  this 
assertion  the  more  r^idily,  as  this  work  is  a  kind  of  confession. 
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tiny  of  man  is  prepared  and  fashioned,  took  »  diieolioii  es- 
tranged from  her  native  hind.  A  desire  for  iho  Qnknoini  ttd 
extiaordinarj  began  to  take  possession  of  her  mind  ;  fiyitartie 
ideas  gained  the  mastery ;  she  was  restrained  by  noiM  of  thi 
ordinary  oonsiderations,  nor  did  she  set  keEBelf  to  leaH 
the  chanoe  impulses  of  the  moment,  by  opposing  to  tiiem  4s 
foroe  and  dignity  of  a  moxaJ  self-goTemment  ■mted  to  hr 
position.  The  truth  is^  that  Chr»tina,  though  bold,  h^ 
minded,  energetic,  and  courageous,  was  also  extmvagaBt, 
nngoyemable,  intentionally  unCaminine,  and  by  no  nsut 
anuable.  Her  conduct  was  even  unfilial,  not  only  ftowiids 
her  mother,  but  towards  the  sacred  memory  of  ber  &tkff 
also^  which  she  nerer  spared,  when  oocasion  presented  itself 
fur  a  biting  sarcasm.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  at  times  ski 
knew  not  what  she  said.*  The  exalted  station  she  bald 
oould  not  secure  her  ^m  the  natural  effects  of  so  perrons  a 
demeanour;  they  recoiled  by  necessity  on  herself^  and  oontent- 
ment  with  herself,  attachment  to  her  home,  or  lore  of  her 
country,  became  utterly  impossible. 

It  now  followed  that  this  disaatisfiftction  of  spirit  erinoed 
itself  most  particularly  in  regard  to  religions  matters,  and  the 
mode  of  manifestation  was  as  follows.  ^ 

In  the  '^  Recollections  "  of  Christina,  there  axe  refsrenoestD 
her  tutor,  Dr.  Johann  Matthias ;  she  dweUs  on  his  memoiy 
with  especial  predilection ;  his  simple,  pure,  and  gentle  spirit, 
had  enchained  her  affections  from  the  first  moment  of  lus 
attendance  on  her,  and  he  was  her  earliest  oonfid&nt  even  m 
the  most  trifling  matteFB.t  When  it  had  become  obyioos  that 
neither  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  parties  would  oTsreons 
the  other,  some  few  rid|t-minded  men  at  once  arose  in  TSiioss 
places  to  adyocate  the  expediency  of  uniting  them.  Matthi» 
was  one  of  those  who  had  conceiyed  this  purpose,  and  he  pub- 
lished a  book,  wherein  he  discussed  the  question  of  foiming 
the  two  Protestant  churches  into  one  body.  The  queen  was 
decidedly  flEiyourable  to  the  measure,  she  announced  her  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  theological  academy,  which  should 

*  It  18  impossible  to  deduce  any  other  conclnsioii  from  her  conTersatioii 
with  ber  mother ;  see  Channt,  365,  May,  1654. 

t  r^cry  capable,]  she  says  in  her  autobiography,  [of  well  inatmctiiw 
a  child  sach  as  I  was,  because  he  possessed  an  uprightness,  discretion,  ana 
gentleness  that  made  him  loved  and  esteemed.] 
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labour  for  the  recoticilktian  of  the  two  oenfewioaa.  Bat  tho 
nnbridlod  nel  of  oertam  iafledfale  Lotheraiii  wis  famnodi^ 
woased  in  oppotttioiiy  the  mxtk  of  Mfttlhiaii  mm  indignuitly 
attacked  bj  a  eQperintendeiit  of  Odmar,  and  the  EsttSee  alee 
took  part  against  it  The  bidiope  eaUed  on  &e  eooneil  of 
atate  to  keep  watch  orer  the  nalunal  feligioii,  awl  the  grand 
dbaneellor  lepaiied  to  the  q[ueeQ  with  lepteeentationfl  ao 
preaaingy  as  to  bring  taaxa  of  Texatioa  to  her  era.* 

She  may  iiow»  perhapai  hare  heliered  heneff  to  be  certain 
that  all  thia  eagemeas  A  aeal  waa  net  purely  duintereaied  on 
the  pert  of  her  Lntheiaaa;  ahe  thonght  thej  weie  attempting 
to  delnde  her  into  acme  paeonMiired  pupoae  of  tiieir  own 
bythoTiewaof  God'ewiUtiiatthejj^aoedbelbnher.  The 
aepToaantationa  of  the  Dinne  Bnag,  thna  feroed  on  her, 
aqppeared  to  her  eoaeaptiona  altogiAer  nnwocthy  of  Hia 
iiatare.t 

The  prolixity  of  ihoee  diBcoazeea  to  which  ahe  was  com- 
pelled by  the  nalioaal  ordinaacea  to  listen,  had  been  long  moat 
weariaome  to  the  yoang  qnoon-  ■  they  now  became  intolerable. 
She  fire^nently  betmyed  her  impatienoe-— moving  her  chair,  or 
playing  with  her  little  dog ;  bat  the  meroileaB  preachers  were 
bat  the  more  firmly  reaolTed  to  oontinoe  their  lectares,  and 
detain  her  all  the  longer  for  these  marks  of  weaiineas. 

The  diqpomtion  of  mind  inevitably  prodoced  by  these  reza- 
tions,  which  giadoally  estranged  her  fnim  the  eatablished 
xeli^ioa  of  her  eoantry,  waa  oonflrmed  by  diearriTal  of  learned 
foreigaera.  Some  of  theae  were  CSaAdica,  others — ^laaae  Yos- 
mos  for  example— gave  occasion  for  the  saqpieion  of  infidelity ; 
while  Boordelot,  who  possessed  the  neatest  inflaenoe  with  her, 
luLving  treated  her  ably  and  anceoesfally  in  a  dangeroos  illness, 
and  was  well  fitted  for  a  coart,  made  a  jest  of  every  thing — 
national  histories  and  religiona  not  excepted.  He  was  fiiU  of 
information,  possessed  extraordinary  powera  of  entertuning, 
and  was  entiraly  devoid  of  pedantry,  bat  waa,  therewithfd, 
considered  a  direct  Debt 

*  Letter  from  Axel  OxenftieniB,  2  May,  1647,  In  Arekenholts,  hr. 
App.  n.  21,  bat  putioiilarly  oae  from  Count  BnAie,  Arekenholti,  it. 
p.  229.    The  work  of  MatthisU,  •^  Idea  bom  ordbiM  in eedBria  Christi/' 

t  [I  thought,]  she  says,  in  one  of  the  notes  dven  by  Goldenblad, 
[that  men  were  making  thee  speak  according  to  ueir  own  wishes,  and 
that  they  desirad  to  danire  and  frigliten  me,  tiutt  they  might  govern  me 
after  tbeir  own  pleasure.]     In  Arekenholts,  tom.  iii.  p.  209. 
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Gradually  the  young  princess  fell  into  inextricable  dodbl& 
She  began  to  think  all  positive  religions  were  bntinTentioni  of 
men ;  that  an  argument  stated  against  one  wm  eqjaaJlj  ftJai 
against  all  others,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  peffcel 
indifference  to  which  a  man  belonged. 

Meanwhile  she  did  not  proceed  to  absolute  irreligioD ;  €ben 
were  still  certain  convictions  which  she  firmly  retained.  Li 
the  royal  solitude  of  her  throne  she  must  have  found  it  imp(»> 
siblo  to  dispense  with  thoughts  of  God ;  nay,  she  eren  beBefed 
that  her  station  placed  her  a  step  nearer  to  the  Divine  Pke> 
sence.  ^^  Thou  knowest,"  she  exclaims,  ^  how  often  I  ha^ 
prayed  to  Thee,  in  a  language  unknown  to  vulgar  q^irits^  fcr 
grace  to  enlighten  me,  and  have  vowed  to  obey  Thee,  tboufc 
I  should  thereby  sacrifice  life  and  fortune."  This  Urn  mm 
soon  associated  with  others  of  those  peculiar  to  her  chataetsr. 
^^  I  renounced  all  other  love,"  she  says,  ^^  and  devoted  myseK 
to  this  alone." 

But  could  it  be,  that  God  had  left  mankind  without  the  trai 
religion  ?  She  was  particularly  impressed  by  a  remark  of 
Cicero  to  the  effect  that  the  true  rdigion  could  be  bnt  one, 
and  that  all  others  must  be  fialse.* 

But  then  came  the  question — ^which  was  the  true  religion  ? 

We  are  not  now  to  examine  the  arguments,  or  proofs,  that 
convinced  her.  She  repeatedly  declared  that  she  had  not  dis- 
covered any  essential  error  of  doctrine  in  Protestantism,  but 
as  her  disinclination  to  that  creed  had  sprung  from  an  original 
feeling  not  clearly  traceable  to  its  cause,  but  which  circum- 
stances had  heightened  to  intensity,  so  did  she  now  throw 
herself  with  an  inclination  quite  as  inexplicable,  but  with  full 
sympathy,  into  the  pale  of  Catholicism. 

She  was  nine  years  old  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  for  the  first  time  expounded  with  precision  in  her 
hearing ;  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  the  unmarried  state 
was  considered  meritorious  in  that  church,  was  alluded  to. 
"  Ah,"  remarked  the  child,  "  how  fine  that  is !  It  is  of  that 
religion  that  I  will  be." 

For  this  she  was  gravely  reprimanded,  but  she  only  persisted 
the  more  obstinately  in  her  assertion . 

*  Pallavicini,  Vita  Alessandri  VII.  For  the  passage,  9ee  the  Appendix. 
No.  130. 
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At  •  kte  period  otlier  jmprewiont  of  •  oongenial  nature 
1     wwe  added.     **  When  one  is  •  CkAid^e^"  A»  would  remark, 
'*  one  liae  tlie  oooeokftion  of  belteiring  as  eomaOT  noUe  spirits 
I    hKfB  bdioTed  for  mxteen  bnndred  yean^  of  belonging  to  a 
religion  attested  by  millione  of  mai^n,  eonfinned  hy  Bullions 
1    of  miraeles.    Abo^e  ally"  she  wonid  add,  ^  wbieli  bas  pro- 
duced so  many  admirable  Tiigin%  who  bare  risen  abore  the 
I    frailties  of  tbwr  sex,  and  oonseefaled  their  litres  to  God." 
I        The  oonatilation  of  Sweden  is  based  on  the  Phylestant  faith. 
It  19  on  this  that  the  ^onr,  the  power,  and  the  political  posi- 
tion of  that  eoantiy  are  ronnded.    This  reHflon  was  imposed 
on  the  aoeen  as  a  neeessity,  but,  untondied  by  its  spirit,  and 
rerolted  by  » thousand  aeddental  cireumstanoefl^  she  determin- 
ately  broke  loose  from  its  hold;  the  opposite  doetrines^  of  whioh 
fiho  had  but  an  obscure  perception,  attracted  her.    That  the 
popes  should  be  invested  with  infidlible  anthori^  appeared  to 
her  an  institution  in  accordance  with  the  goocmess  of  God ; 
she  daily  attached  herself  to  the  Catholic  system  with  a  more 
decided  strength  of  purpose.    It  seemed  as  if  she  thus  satisfied 
the  desire  for  self-devotion  natural  to  woman,  and  as  i(  in  her 
heart,  frith  had  sprung  to  existence,  as  does  love  in  so  many 
others — from  an  unconscious  emotion  whidi  must  be  concealed, 
lest  it  be  condemned  by  the  worid,  but  which  only  becomes 
the  more  deqply  rooted,  and  which  makes  the  hamnness  of  the 
womanly  heut  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  for  its  sake. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  Christina,  in  seeking  to  approach 
the  court  of  Rome,  had  recourse  to  a  mysterious  artifice,  such 
as,  in  all  other  cases,  are  resorted  to  only  in  affidrs  of  love  or 
ambition ;  she  formed,  as  it  were,  an  mtrigue  to  become  a 
Catholic.     In  this  she  proved  herself  a  trae  woman. 

Tho  first  person  to  whom  she  made  known  her  inclination 
for  Catholicism  was  a  Jesuit,  Antonio  Macedo,  confessor  to 
the  Portoguese  ambassador,  Pinto  Pereira.*  Perrira  spoke 
no  langnage  but  Portuguese,  and  was  always  accompanied  by 
his  confessor  as  interpreter.     The  queen  found  a  peculiar  plea- 

*  The  author  of  her  conTenioii  is  •ometiiiies  sud  to  have  been  a 
certain  Gottfried  Franken ;  but  according  to  the  aoconnt  given  in  Arcken- 
boltz,  i.  465,  the  first  thonght  of  sending  Fhmken  to  Stodcholm  was  not 
entertained  until  after  the  return  of  Salmasius  in  1651.  Maoedo  was 
at  the  Swedish  court  in  1650 ;  his  daim  is  therefore  nndenfaWe. 
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flare  in  leading  the  interpxeter  to  a  oontroTmy  <m  veligioai 
subjects  daring  the  aadioioes  she  gave  the  amoMndor  fwht 
believed  them  to  be  oocafned  in  the  diMmssioB  of  state  affiuxi 
only),  and  thas,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  who  onder 
stood  nothing  of  what  was  passing,  confiding  to  Maoedo  hfl( 
most  secret  thoaghts  and  most  daring  speculations.'* 

Saddenlj,  JMUwedo  disappeared  itm  Stockholm.  The  qneei 
pretended  to  have  him  sooght  for — porsued,  while  she  had,  ii 
&ct,  herself  despatched  him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
plaining  her  wishes  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  entreat 
ing  him  to  send  her  some  of  the  most  trusted  members  of  hi 
Older. 

In  February,  1652,  the  Jesuits  demanded  arrived  in  Stock 
holm  accordin^y;  they  were  two  young  men  who  repfS 
sented  themselveB  to  be  Italian  noblemen  engaged  in  trntel 
and  in  this  character  were  admitted  to  her  table.  The  quea 
at  once  suspected  their  true  errand,  and  while  they  waUcsi 
immediately  before  her  to  the  ftiQing-hall,  she  observed  to  on 
of  them,  in  a  low  voice,  that  perchance  he  had  letters  for  ha 
He  replied,  without  turning  his  head,  that  he  bad ;  with  en 
rapid  word  she  then  warned  him  to  keep  olence.  Afts 
dinner  she  sent  her  most  trusted  servant,  Jobann  Holm,  k 
the  letters,  and  the  following  morning  the  same  servant  con 
ducted  the  Jesuits  themselves,  in  the  most  profound  secreoj 
to  the  palaoe.t 

Thus,  to  the  royal  dwelling  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  there  noi 
came  ambassadors  from  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  cob 
ference  with  his  daughter,  in  regard  to  her  joining  the  Catholi 
church.     The  chann  of  this  affair  to  Christina  was  principal! 

-*  PalkTidni :  **  Arctias  ideiroo  sennones  et  coUoqaia  miscuit,  non  to 
solum  quum  ad  earn  Macedua  ab  legato  mittebatnr,  set  etiam  ipiQ  pn 
scDte,  qui  nihil  intelligeiu  animadTertebat  tamen  longiores  inter  eos  M 
sermones  qaam  res  ferrent  ab  se  interpreti  proposite  et  sibi  ab  interpm 
relatK."  [ConTersations  and  conferences  were  therefore  closely  min|^ 
not  then  alone  when  Macedo  was  sent  to  her  from  the  ambassador,  \h 
also  when  the  latter  was  present,  who,  though  he  understood  nothia| 
yet  perceived  that  the  words  between  them  were  more  than  were  bocs 
out  by  the  things  proposed  by  him  to  the  interpreter,  and  repeated  by  tk 
interpreter  to  him.] 

t  Relatione  di  Paolo  Casati  al  Papa  Alessandro  VII.  The  extract  iri 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  131. 
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in  thocerteinty  that  no  one  liad  the  slighteet  snepidon  of  her 
pfooeedinge. 

The  two  Jesoits,  at  fint^  proposed  to  eommenoe  with  the 
rules  preecribed  by  the  Gatediinn,  but  they  eoon  peroeiTed 
that  in  this  case  raoh  a  method  was  totally  inappUeable. 
The  qoeen  piopoeed  Teiy  diflerent  qneetioiia  fironi  any  that 
had  there  been  anticipated  or  prepared  for;  aa  fiv  example, 
whether  there  were  any  true  diiferenee  between  good  and  eyil, 
or  was  all  determined  by  the  utility  or  mjnrioiiB  dma^er  of 
the  action ;  how  the  doabte  usDng  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  Proridence  were  to  be  set  at  rest ;  whether  the  sonl 
of  man  were  leallT  immortal ;  whether  it  were  not  most  ad- 
TisAble  to  adhere  m  external  forms  to  the  religion  of  one's 
satire  land,  and  to  lire  aoeording  to  the  laws  of  reason.  The 
Jesuits  do  not  tell  us  what  repties  .they  gave  to  these  ques- 
tions; they  beUered  that  during  their  eonferenee,  thoufffats 
were  suggested  to  them,  such  as  nerer  had  entered  thdr  minds 
before,  and  which  they  had  immediately  afterwards  lost  and 
forgotten.  The  queen,  they  think,  was  under  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spint;  the  truth  being,  that  die  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  decided  predisposition  which  sup- 
plied whatever  might  be  wanting  in  OTeiy  argument,  and 
eyen  added  force  to  oonylction  its&  They  most  frequently 
recurred  to  that  primary  assumption,  that  the  world  cannot 
be  left  without  the  true  rdigion,  and  to  this  they  added  the 
assertion,  that  of  all  existing  reliffions,  the  Catholic  is  the 
most  reasonable.  ^^  Our  chief  endeayoar,"  say  the  Jesuits, 
^^  was  to  prove  that  the  points  of  our  iMdy  religion  which  are 
raised  above  reason,  are  m  nowise  opposed  to  reason."  The 
principal  difficulty,  was  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the 
yeneration  of  images  and  relies.  **  But  her  nujesty,"  they 
proceed  to  tell  us,  ^^apprdiended  with  most  ready  nenetra- 
tion,  the  whole  force  of  the  arguments  which  we  kid  before 
lier;  otherwise,  we  should  have  consumed  much  time."  She 
conversed  with  them  also  on  the  difficulties  that  must  arise, 
in  the  event  of  her  determining  to  become  a  Oatholic,  in 
bringing  the  matter  to  bear:  these  sometimes  appeared 
likely  to  prove  insurmountable,  and  one  day,  when  she  again  • 
saw  the  Jesuits,  she  declared  to  them  that  they  would  do 
well  to  return  home,  that  the  attempt  they  were  making  was 
impracticable,  and  that  besides^  she  thougnt  die  eonld  never 
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become  wholly  Catholic  at  heart  The  good  fitihen  mn 
amazed,  they  nsed  eveiy  argument  that  seemed  likely  to  keep 
her  firm  to  her  previous  purpose,  phMsed  God  and  Etenix^ 
before  her,  and  affirmed  her  doubts  to  be  but  eaggestioos  and 
assaults  of  Satan.  It  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Christiiiii  ' 
that  she  was,  at  this  moment,  more  fully  resolved  on  her  oop- 
version,  than  at  any  earlier  conference.  ^'  What  would  yoa 
say  V  she  asked  suddenly,  ^  if  I  were  nearer  to  becoming  a 
Catholic  than  you  suppose  ?"  ^'  I  cannot  describe  the  fed- 
ing,"  says  the  Jesuit  narrator,  "that  we  experienced, — ^we 
seemed  like  men  raised  from  the  dead.  The  queen  askel 
whether  the  pope  could  not  grant  permisaon  to  reedve 
the  Lord's  Supper,  once  in  the  year,  according  to  the  Luthena 
rite.  We  replied,  that  he  could  not  ^  Then,'  sud  she,  ^  tiiere 
is  no  help,  I  must  resign  the  crown.'" 

There  were,  indeed,  other  causes  which  made  ber  thongfais 
tend  daily  more  and  more  in  that  direction. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  did  not  always  proceed  as  she 
would  have  had  them.  Opposed  to  the  poweiful  aristocracy, 
which  always  held  firmly  together,  the  queen,  with  ber  im- 
mediate circle,  drawn  from  so  many  lands,  with  the  successor 
to  the  throne  that  she  had  forced  upon  the  people,  and  witli 
that  Count  Magnus  dc  la  Gardie,  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  confidence,  but  whom  the  old  Swedish  nobility  would 
never  acknowledge  as  their  equal  in  point  of  birth,  formed  a 
party  that  was  almost  considered  a  foreign  one.  Her  un- 
bounded liberality  had  exhausted  the  finances,  and  the  mo- 
ment seemed  approaching  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  must  faiL  As  early  a^  October,  1651,  she  made 
known  to  the  Estates  her  intention  of  abdicating ;  this  was 
precisely  at  the  time  when  she  had  despatched  Antonio 
Macedo  to  Rome ;  she  allowed  herself,  nevertheless,  to  be  dis- 
suaded for  that  time,  from  her  purpose ;  the  grand  chancellor 
represented  to  her  that  the  financiid  pressure  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  influence  her  decision,  assuring  her  that  due 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tho  splendour  of  the  crown 
from  sufiering  diminution."^  She  perceived,  too,  that  her  pro- 
.  ceediugs  would  not  have  so  heroic  an  appearance  in  the  eyea 
of  the  world,   as  she  had   at   first   imagined.     When  soon 

*  Poffendorf,  Rernm  Suecicamm,  lib.  zxiii.  p.  477. 
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I     afterwaidfl^  PriDoe  Frederick,  of  HesBe,  was  propoBiiig  a 
I      similar  step,  she  expressly  adrised  him  to  the  oontnuy,  not 
altogether  on  reli^ons  gioonds,  she  did  but  remind  him,  that 
whoever  changed  his  cxeed,  is  hated  by  those  whom  he  de- 
serts, and  despised  by  the  party  he  joms.*    Bat  these  con- 
siderations gzadnally  ceased  to  miye  any  effect  on  herself.    It 
was  in  vain  that  she  endearouied,  by  frequent  nominations, 
to  make  herself  a  party  in  the  national  council,  which  she 
enlarged  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-nine  members.    The 
credit  and  importance  of  the  Ozenstienia  fiunily,  which  had 
for  a  time  beni  obscured,  regained  all  its  lustre  by  means  of 
its  connections^  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  especially  by  the 
talents,  which  in  that  house  appeared  to  be  hereditary.     On 
many  important  questions,  as  for  example,  the  adjustment  of 
affairs  with  Biandenburg,  the  queen  remained  in  the  mi- 
nority.    Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  too,  was  depriyed  of 
her  confidence  and  fayour.      The  want  of  money  really  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  and  there  was  sometimes  not  suflSeient  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  the  household^t    Again,  she  asked  herself, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  stipulate  for  a  yearly  reyenue, 
wherewith  she  might  liye  in  a  foreign  land,  mer  the  desires 
of  her  own  heart,  and  without  being  subjected  to  the  inter- 
ference and  zemonstiances  of  bigoted  preachers^  who  could 
see  nothing  in  her  actions  or  their  motives,  but  a  rash  and 
romantic  eccentridl^,  or  an  apostasy  from  the  religion  and 
customs  of  her  native  land  ?    Business  was  already  become 
distasteful  to  her,  and  she  felt  oraresBed  when  her  secretaries 
approached  her ;  already  she  had  become  dissatisfied  with  all 
other  society,  but  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  An- 
tonio Pimentel,  who  took  part  in  all  her  social  occupations  and 
amusements,  as  in  the  meetings  of  that  **  Order  of  the  Ama- 
ranth," which  she  founded,  and  whose  members  were  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  a  sort  of  celibacy.     Don  Antonio  was 
acquainted  with  her  tendenqr  towards  Catholicism,  of  which 

*  Lettre  de  Christiiie  ma  Prince  Frederic,  landgnve  de  Hesse,  in 
Arckenholtz,  i.  p.  218  :  [Can  yon  be  ignorant  of  the  hatred  inenired  by 
all  who  change  their  rdigik>n  firom  those  whom  dftsr  leare,  and  are  there 
not  many  ilhistrioiis  examples  to  connnoeyoii  that  oiey  are  eontemned  by 
those  to  whom  they  join  themsehes  ?3 

t  [Motives  by  which  it  is  beliered  that  the  queen  of  Sweden  was 
induced  to  resign  her  crown.]  In  Arckenholta,  App.  No.  47,  probably 
by  Raym.  Montecucnli. 
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he  gave  intimation  to  his  soyeroign,  who  pronused  to  reeore 
the  Swedish  princess  into  his  dominiona,  and  offered  to  av- 
range  all  preliminaries  with  the  pope,  for  ber  reoepikm  iato 
the  Catholic  church.*  Tlie  Jesuits,  with  whom  she  hti 
heen  in  conference,  had  meanwhile  returned  to  Rome,  wkm 
they  had  already  made  certain  preparatioDs  for  tbifct  event 

Christina  was  now  no  longer  to  be  dissuaded  from  hv 
purpose  by  any  mode  of  argument  Her  letter  to  the  French 
ambassador  Ohannt,  shews  clearly  how  little  she  reckoned  « 
approval  of  tlie  step  she  was  ahout  to  take ;  bat  she  deebni 
that  this  would  give  her  no  concern ;  she  would  be  bappj, 
strong  in  herself,  without  fear  before  God  and  mftn,  and  fnm 
the  haven  she  had  sought  should  look  forth  on  the  sufferiini 
of  those  who  were  still  beaten  ahout  by  the  storms  of  Im 
Her  sole  care  now  was  to  secure  her  revenues  in  such  a  manM 
that  they  could  never  be  taken  from  her. 

The  ceremony  of  abdication  was  completed  on  the  24tli 
of  June,  1654,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction presented  by  the  government  of  the  queen,  yet  aD 
classes,  from  the  first  to  the  lowest,  were  profoundly  affected 
at  sight  of  this  renunciation  of  her  country  by  the  last  seioa 
of  the  race  of  Yasa.  The  aged  Count  Brahe  refused  to  taks 
that  crown  from  her  head  which  he  had  placed  there  three 
years  before ;  ho  considered  the  bond  between  prince  and  sub- 
icct  to  bo  indissoluble,  and  held  the  proceedings  before  him  to  be 
unlawful.t  The  queen  was  hereby  compelled  to  lift  the  crown 
^m  her  head ;  it  was  only  from  her  hand  that  he  would  reoeiTi 

*  "FtJQ&yidxAf  Vita  Alexandri  VII. :  *'  Aube  Hifpanks  adminiBtri,  cm 
primam  rem  proposuit  Malines  (who  had  been  sent  thither),  omnmo  to* 
loiuent  ab  resina  regnum  retinerl,  ob  emolumenta  quae  turn  in  religionem 
turn  in  regem  Catholicum  redandasaent ;  sed  cog^ito  id  fieri  non  pone 
nisi  Iseflfi  religione,  placnit  regi  patronnm  esse  facti  tam  generosi/'  [The 
ministers  of  the  Spanish  coart,  when  Mahnes  first  proposed  this  thing, 
would  by  all  means  haTe  had  the  queen  retain  the  kingdom,  both  because 
of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  religion  and  by  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
but  when  it  was  known  that  this  could  not  be  done,  bat  with  ofience  to 
religion,  the  king  was  pleased  to  become  the  patron  of  so  high-minded  an 
act.] 

f  [It  was  in  opposition  to  the  wiU  of  God,  to  the  common  ri^ 
of  nations,  and  to  the  oath  by  which  she  was  bound  to  the  realm  of 
Sweden  and  to  her  subjects — he  was  no  honest  man  who  had  giien 
her  majesty  such  counsel.]  Life  of  Count  Peter  Brahe,  in  Schloser's 
Schwedische  Biographic,  ii.  p.  409. 
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*'    it.    Stripped  of  the  insigiim  of  royBhj,  in  a  plain  white  dieea^ 
"    Christina  then  received  the  parting  homage  of  her  Estates 
^    After  the  rest,  appeared  the  speaker  of  the  estates  of  peasants  ; 
^     he  knelt  down  before  the  qaeen,  Aock  her  hand  and  kissed 
-'     it  repeatedly,  tears  burst  mm  his  eyes^  he  wiped  them  away 
I     with  his  handkerehief,  and  withoot  having  said  one  word,  be 
I      tnmed  his  back  on  her  nu^esty,  and  walked  away  to  his  place.* 
Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  and  all  her  pnzposes  were  directed 
towards  foreign  lands^— not  one  moment  would  die  remain  in  a 
country  of  imdi  she  had  resigned  the  supreme  anthority  to 
another.     She  had  already  sent  forward  her  more  costly 
moveables^  and  while  the  fleet  intended  for  her  eonye3rance 
to  Wismar  was  in  preparation^  die  seued  the  first  &Tourable 
moment,  disguised  herself^  and  esei^ped  horn  the  oppressive 
supervimon  exoreised  over  her  by  her  late  subjects^  departing 
with  a  few  trusted  attendants  only  for  Hamburg. 
And  now  commenced  her  travds  through  Europe. 
On  arriving  in  Brussds,  she  made  private  profession  of  the 
Catholic  £uth,and  afterwards  repeated  it  publicly  at  Innspruck. 
Invited  by  the  prospect  of  the  pope's  benediction,  she  hastened 
to  Italy.     Her  crown  and  sceptre  she  offered  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Loretto.     The  Yenetian  ambassadon  were  amassd 
at  the  preparations  made  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Bcmian  states 
for  giving  her  a  magnificent  reception.     Pope  Alexander, 
whose  ambition  was  gratified  by  the  circumstance  of  so  bril- 
liant a  conversion  having  been  made  during  his  pontificate, 
exhausted  the  apostolic  treasury  to  celebrate  the  occurrence 
with  due  solemnity.   It  was  not  as  a  penitent,  but  in  triumph, 
that  the  royal  convert  entered  Ilome.t     In  the  first  years  of 
her  new  condition  we  find  her  £requentlj)r  travelling  ;j:  we 
meet  her  often  in  Germany,  some  few  times  m  France,  and  once 
even  in  Sweden.     She  did  not  always  rranain  so  ^tirely 

*  Whitelocke's  NamtiTe. 

t  Rektioiie  de'  ovAttro  Ambaaciatori  :  [Pope  Inoooent  nupected  that 
her  reception  would  coat  him  dear,  which  delayed  her  arrivad  in  Rome  ; 
the  good  pope  contented  himself  with  nring  his  monej,  and  left  the 
entire  glory  of  accomplishing  that  grand  ceremocy  to  his  successor. 
In  respect  of  that,  on  our  arriTal  we  foond  the  whole  conrt  bnsily  occu- 
pied with  it,  and  on  our  return,  ajX  the  cities  of  the  Roman  states  were 
emulating  each  other,  and  absorbed  in  the  attempt  each  to  make  a  finer 
show  of  welcome  than  the  other.] 

X  See  Appendix,  No.  130. 
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estranged  from  political  interests  as  she  may  at  first  perlaiii 
have  intended.   She  once  entered  into  yeiy  earnest  nogotii- 
tions,  and   not  without  a  certain  prospect  of   aacoefls^  ftr 
obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  possession  of  which  woaM, 
at  least,  not  prevent  her  remaining  Catholic.     Another  tine 
she  drew  on   herself  the  suspicion  of  intending  to  attack 
Naples  in  the  interest  of  France.     The  necessity  of  looking 
to  the  receipt  of  her  pension,  which  was  often  but  little  to  be 
depended  on,  rarely  permitted  her  to  enjoy  undisturbed  tniK 
qnillity.     The  fact  that,  though  possessing  no  crown,  she  jet 
laid  claim  to  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action  and  full  pieio* 
gatives  of  a  crowned  head,  more  especially  as  she  undentool 
these  rights,  was,  on  some  occasions,  productive  of  veryaerioM 
consequences.     Who  could  excuse  the  merciless  sentence  she 
pronounced  at  Fontainbleau  in  her  own  cause,  on  MonaUoh 
chi,  a  member  of  her  household,  and  which  she  permitted  tte 
accusers  and  personal  enemies  of  the  sufferer   to  cany  iote 
execution?     She  gavo   him  one  hour  only  to    prepare  for 
death.*     The  treachery  against  her,  with  whicli  the  unbi^ipj 
man  was  charged,  she  chose  to  interpret  as  high -treason,  au 
considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  place  him  before  anj 
tribunal,  whatever  it  might  be.     "To  acknowledge  no  su- 
perior," she  exclaimed,  "  is  worth  more  than  to  govem  tfae 
whole  world."     She  despised  even  public  opinion.     The  exe- 
cution of  Monaldeschi  had  excited  universal  abhorrence  n 
Ronio,where  the  contentions  of  her  household  wore  better  knows 
to  the  public  than  to  herself;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her 
from  hastening  to  return  thither.     Wlicro,  indeed,  could  she 
have  lived  except  in  Rome?     With  any  of  tlio  temponl 
sovereigns,  whoso  claims  were  of  a  similar  character  to  her 
own,  she  would  have  fallen  into  ceaseless  strife  and  collision; 
even  with  the  popes,  with  Alexander  VII.  himself,   whose 
name  she  added  to  her  own  on  her  conversion,  she  was  rvrf 
frequently  involved  in  the  most  bitter  contentions. 

But  her  character  became  milder  by  slow  degrees;  her  habiii 
more  tranquil  and  better  regulated.  She  obtained  sons 
mastery  over  herself,  suffered  certain  considerations  of  whit 
was  due  to  others  to  prevail,  and  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  necessities  incident  to  the  peculiarities  of  her  chosen 

*  See  PallaTidni.    Appendix,  No.  130. 
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dence,  and  where  it  is  indeed  certain  that  the  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty  allowed  most  ample  field  to  controTorsial  privi- 
leges and  personal  independence.  She  took  a  constantly  in- 
creasing part  in  the  splendour,  the  life  and  the  business  of  the 
Curia,  becoming  indeed  eventually  altogether  identified  with 
its  interests.  The  collections  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Sweden,  ^e  now  enlarged  by  so  liberal  an  expenditure,  and 
with  so  much  taste,  jnc^ent,  and  success,  tha^  she  surpassed 
even  the  native  funilies,  and  elevated  th^  pursuit  from  a  mere 
gratification  of  curiosity,  to  a  higher  and  more  significant  im- 
portance both  for  learning  and  art  Men  such  as  Spanheim 
and  Havercan^  thought  the  illustration  of  her  coins  and 
medals  an  object  not  unworthy  of  their  labours,  and  Sante 
Bartolo  devoted  his  practised  hand  to  her  cameos.  The  Cor- 
reggios  of  Christina's  collection  have  always  been  the  riches^ 
ornament  of  every  gallery  into  which  the  changes  of  time  have 
carried  them.  The  MSS.  of  her  choice  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Vatican 
library,  into  which  they  were  subsequently  incorporated. 
Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this  kind  filled  up  the  hours  of 
lier  daily  life,  with  an  enjoyment  that  was  at  least  harmless. 
She  also  took  interest  and  an  active  part  in  scientific  pursuits  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  her  credit  that  she  received  the  poor  exiled 
Borelli,  who  was  compelled  to  resort  in  his  old  age  to  teaching 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  queen  supported  him  with 
her  utmost  power,  and  caused  his  renowned  and  still  unsur- 
passed work,  on  the  mechanics  of  animal  motion,  by  which 
physiological  science  has  been  so  importantly  influenced  and 
advanced,  to  be  printed  at  her  own  cost.  Nay,  I  think  we  may 
even  venture  to  affirm,  that  she  herself,  when  her  character 
and  intellect  had  been  improved  and  matured,  exerted  a. 
powerfully  efficient  and  enduring  influence  on  the  period, 
more  particularly  on  Italian  literature.  The  labyrinth  of 
perverted  metaphor,  inflated  extravagance,  laboured  conceit, 
and  vapid  triyiality  into  which  Italian  poetry  and  eloquence 
had  then  wandered,  is  well  known.  Christina  was  too  highly 
cultivated  and  too  solidly  endowed  to  be  ensnared  by  such  a 
fashion ;  it  was  her  utter  aversion.  In  the  year  1680,  she 
founded  an  academy  in  her  own  residence  for  the  discussion  of 
literary  and  political  subjects ;  and  the  first  rule  of  this  insti- 
tution was,  that  its  members  should  carefully  abstain  from  the 
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tolled  style,  oyerloaded  with  fftlae  ornament^  whioh  preraU 
at  Uie  time,  and  be  guided  only  by  aonnd  wanae  and  Htm  fl»- 
dels  of  the  AugustaA  and  Medioean  ages-*  When  we  now 
meet  with  the  worka  of  this  academy,  in  the  AlfaMii  libnir 
of  Kome^  the  impression  they  prodnoe  on  na  10  anffiriqii^ 
aingQlar ;— essays  by  Italian  aboati,  with  emendatioaa  bm 
the  hand  of  a  northern  qneen :  yet  was  tlua  Maodatiim  aol 
without  its  impprt  and  significance.  From  the  qneen  a  acadsmj 
proceeded  sodi  men  %s  Aleasandro  Ouidi,  who  bad  pzeTioariy 
been  addicted  to  the  stprle  then  used,  bat  after  aonod  Ham 
passed  in  the  society  of  Christina,  he  not  only  resolyed  to 
abandon  it,  but  even  formed  a  league  with  some  of  hia  tnmik 
for  the  purpose  of  labouring  to  abolish  it  altogether.  Thi 
Arcadia,  an  academy  to  whioh  the  merit  of  completiqg  tUi 
good  work  is  attributed,  arose  out  of  the  society  iiflimiBHsJ 
around  the  Swedish  qneen.  On  the  whole^  it  must  needi  U 
admitted,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  various  influences  pressn^ 
around  her,  Christina  preserved  a  noble  independence  of  mini 
To  tlio  necessity  for  evincing  that  ostentatious  piety  nsnallj 
expected  from  converts,  or  which  they  impose  on  themaelTS^ 
she  would  by  no  means  subject  hersefi'.  Entirely  Cathollo  m 
she  was,  and  though  continually  repeating  her  oonviction  d 
the  pope's  infallibility,  and  of  the  nooessity  of  believing  aD 
doctrines  enjoined  either  by  himself  or  the  chorch,  she  bad 
nevertheless  an  extreme  detestation  of  bigots,  and  utterly  ab- 
horred the  direction  of  father  confessors,  who  were  at  thst 
time  the  exclusive  rulers  of  all  social  and  domestic  life.  Sbo 
would  not  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the 
carnival,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  or  whatever  eke 
might  be  offered  by  the  habits  of  her  life  in  Rome ;  above  aU, 

*  Constltuzioni  deU'  academia  reale,  in  Arckenholti,  It.  p.  28,  §  28; 
[In  this  academy,  the  purity,  graTity,  and  majesty  of  the  Toaean  Imfnii 
ii  the  principal  object  of  stody :  the  members  are  enjoined  to  follov.  m 
far  as  they  can,  the  masters  of  true  eloquence,  belonging  to  the  mi 
of  Augustus  and  Leo  X. ;  wherefore  banishment  is  decreed  against  aU  die 
turgid  amplifications  of  the  modern  style,  metaphors,  transposftkni^ 
figures,  &c.]  Another  paragraph  (11)  forbids  aU  eulogies  of  the  queen,  a 
prohibition  most  necessary  at  that  time.  In  the  fourth  TohuM  of 
Niooletti's  Life  of  Urban  YIIL,  there  is  a  description  of  this  academT, 
the  chief  point  of  which  is,  that  the  principal  members,  Angelo  deUa 
Noce,  Giuseppe  Suarez,  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani  (afterwards  pope), 
Stefano  Gradi,  Ottavio  Folconieri,  and  Stefano  Pignatelli,  had  all  bilii 
reddenti  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberino. 
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^fused  to  be  withhdd  from  the  internal  movement  of  an 
actual  and  animated  aooiety.  She  acknowledged  a  love 
tire,  and  took  pleasure  in  Pasquin.  We  find  her  eon- 
y  mingled  in  the  intrignes  of  the  oourt>  the  difisensions 
)  papal  houses,  and  the  Actions  of  the  cardinals.  She 
led  herself  to  the  party  of  the  Sqnadronisti,  of  which  her 
I  Azzolini  was  the  chief.  Others  besides  the  queen  re- 
d  Azzolini  as  the  most  able  member  of  the  Curia,  but 
x>n8idered  him  to  be  the  moet  god-like  and  spiritual- 
ed  of  men.  She  held  him  to  be  altogether  incomparable ; 
nly  person  in  existence  whom  she  could  plaoe  above  her 
•able  grand  chancellor.  Axel  Ozenstiema.  She  desired  to 
a  monument  to  AzxoUni  in  her  memoirs,  bat  unhappily 
Jl  part  only  of  this  work  is  known  to  the  public  ;  a  £ei^ 
Qore  to  be  regretted,  because  this  portion  gives  proof  of 
stness  and  truthful  uprightness  of  purpose  in  her  dealings 
herself^  with  a  freedom  and  firmness  of  mind  before  whidi 
alumny  is  silenced.  The  i^thegms  and  detached 
;hts  which  are  the  results  of  her  leisure  hours,  and  which 
come  down  to  us,  form  an  equally  remarkable  produo- 
^  They  betoken  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  ao» 
ttance  with  the  workings  of  the  passions,  such  as  oould 
stained  by  experience  only,  with  the  most  refined  and 
3  remarks  on  Uiem ;  but  also  the  moet  positive  dispositions 
rds  the  real  and  essential,  with  a  vital  c<mviction  of  the 
r  of  self-direction  residing  in  the  mind,  and  of  its  high 
ty.  A  just  appreciation  of  earthly  things  is  also  mani- 
they  are  estimated  neither  by  too  high  nor  too  low  a 
ard ;  and  the  work  further  displays  a  spirit  that  seeks 
to  satbfy  God  and  itself.  That  great  movement  of  the 
which  developed  itself  towards  tibe  end  of  the  seven- 
b  century  in  all  the  departments  of  human  activity,  and 
1  opened  a  new  era,  was  effective  also  in  the  person  of 
princess.  Her  residence  in  one  of  the  central  points 
uropean  civilization,  and  the  leisure  of  private  life^ 
t  absolutely  necessary,  were  yet  doubtless  extremely 

i^e  have  them  in  two  different  portiont,  Turyinf  gomeiflMit  firom 
ther.  The  first  ia  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  yolome  (^  Arcken- 
and  is  called  **  Ouvrage  de  loisir  de  Christine,  reu&e  de  Suede;" 
:ond  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Arckenholtz,  and  k 
d  **  Sentiments  et  dits  m^oraUes  de  ChristiBe." 
2  B  2 
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£iYOiirable  to  the  production  of  this  ranilt  She  attached  her- 
self to  the  mode  of  life  thus  presented  to  her  witha  pasaonato 
love,  and  even  thought  it  impossihle  to  lire  if  she  did  not 
hreathe  the  atmosph^  of  Rome. 


§  10.  Administration  of  the  Roman  State*  and  CkwrdL 

There  was  at  that  time  scarcely  another  place  in  the  whole 
world  where  so  much  social  refinement  existed  as  in  the  cout 
of  Rome, — ^the  efforts  for  promoting  literature  and  art  wm 
so  manifold,  the  abundance  of  its  intellectual  enjoyments  wii 
so  great  and  various,  and  life  in  general  was  eo  com^etehr 
fillcid  with  interests,  at  once  absorbing  the  sympathies  m 
calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  government  na^e 
its  authority  but  little  felt.  The  ruling  fiumlies  had,  in  fiid, 
divided  all  power  and  splendour  among  themselves ;  even  the 
spiritual  daims  of  the  papacy  could  no  longer  be  enforced  ii 
their  full  rigour;  they  were  already  encountered  by  a  sensible 
resistance  from  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  age  was  rather 
one  of  eujoyment,  than  of  self-abnegation ;  the  personal  advan- 
tages of  all  kinds  that  men  had  won  from  time  combined 
with  the  prevalence  of  intellectual  pursuits  to  form  a  Inn- 
rions  and  harmonious  tranquillity. 

But  then  arose  the  question,  of  how  the  church  and  state 
were  to.be  governed  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

For  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  court,  or  rather  the  pre- 
lacy, which  properly  included  only  the  acting  and  effident 
members  of  the  Curia,  had  the  administration  of  both  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  institution  of  the  prclaturc  acquired  its  modem  form  is 
early  as  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  To  become 
Referendario  di  Segnatura,  a  step  on  which  all  promotiaii 
depended,  a  man  must  be  doctor  of  laws,  must  have  studied 
three  years  under  an  advocate,  must  bo  of  a  certain  age, 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  income,  and  present  a  character 
free  from  reproach.  The  age  was  first  fixed  at  twen^-five 
years,  the  income  at  1000  scudi  per  annum.  Alexander  in- 
troduced the  change  (somewhat  aristocratical  in  its  character) 
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to  twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty^five  years,  but  reqaiied  that 
proof  should  be  offered  of  annual  income  amounting  to  not 
less  than  1,500  scudi.  Whoever  fulfilled  these  conditions 
WBS  admitted  by  the  Prefetto  di  Segnatuia^  and  charged  with 
the  statement  of  two  causes  before  the  assembled  Segnatura.*  ^ 
It  was  thus  that  he  took  possession,  or  was  installed,  after 
which  he  was  eligible  to  all  other  offices :  from  the  goyem- 
ment  of  a  town  or  district  he  rose  to  a  nunciatura,  or  vice- 
Legation,  or  was  perhaps  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  rota,  or 
the  congregations ;  then  followed  the  cardinalate  and  appoint- 
ments to  legations.  Spiritual  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  the  administration  even  of  the  highest  offices. 
When  the  legate  arrived  in  any  town,  certain  spiritual  privi- 
leges, previously  enjoyed  by  the  bishop,  were  suspended ;  the 
legate  bestowed  the  lienediction  on  the  people  in  like  manner 
with  the  pope.  The  members  of  the  Curia  were  in  continual 
alternation  between  spiritual  and  temporal  offices. 

We  will  first  direct  our  attention  to  their  temporal  occupa- 
tions in  the  administration  of  the  state. 

All  things  depended  on  the  necessities  of  the  government, 
and  the  demands  made  on  the  people, — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the 
6)tate  of  the  finances. 

We  have  seen  how  ruinous  an  impulse  was  received  by  the 
(system  of  loans  under  Urban  YIII.,  more  especially  from  the 
^ar  of  Castro ;  but  loans  had  still  been  effected,  the  luoghi 
di  monte  maintained  a  high  price,  and  the  popes  proceeded 
without  restraint  or  cessation  along  the  beaten  way. 

Innocent  X.  found  182,103f  to  be  the  number  of  the  luoghi 
di  monte,  in  1644  ;  in  1655  he  left  it  amounting  to  264,129^ : 
so  that  the  capital  which  these  amounts  indicate,  had  been 
increased  from  eighteen  to  more  than  twenty-six  millions. 
Although  he  had  discharged  some  debts  of  another  kind  with 
this  sum,  and  had  redeemed  some  few  loans,  there  was  never- 
theless a  large  increase  of  the  general  debt :  the  amount  was 
computed  at  his  death  to  be  forty-eight  millions  of  scudi. 
He  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  derive  a  surplus  revenue  from 
the  taxes  imposed  by  Urban  YIII.,  and  on  this  he  founded 
the  new  monti. 

When  Alexander  VII.  succeeded  to  the  government,  it  was 

*  Discorao  del  dominio  temporalee  spirituale  del  S.  Pontdice  Romano. 
1664.     MS. 
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manifest  that  increaaed  taxation  was  impraioticaUe.  Los» 
had  now  become  so  much  a  matter  of  oonrse  that  tfcey  wsii 
altogether  indispensable.  Alexander  reBolred  to  aedc  a  asv 
sonrce  of  aid  from  the  reduction  of  the  interests. 

The  ^^  vaoabili/'  which  paid  ten  and  a  half  per  cent.,  stooi 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty :  Uiese  he  determined  to  call  in  ;  aid 
although  he  paid  for  them  at  the  current  priee,  he  jet  gaiosi 
a  great  advantage,  tho  treasury  generally  borrowing  mt  torn 
per  cent,  so  that  if  they  were  eren  paid  off  with  botroned 
money,  yet  in  future  the  interest  to  be  paid  would  be  az  pet 
cent,  instead  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Thereupon  Alexander  conceived  the  idea  of  redndngiB 
the  "  non-yacabili,"  bearing  more  than  four  per  cent,  to  tint 
rate  of  interest*  But  as  on  this  occasion  he  paid  no  r^gud 
to  the  current  price,  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  hit 
paid  to  the  luoghi  simply  the  one  hundred  required  by  Iks 
strict  letter  of  his  agreement,  he  gained  from  this  transacCioi 
also  a  very  important  advantage.  All  these  amounts  of 
interest  were  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  taxes,  and  it 
may  have  been  the  original  intention  of  Pope  Alexander 
to  repeal  the  most  oppressive  of  these  imposts ;  but  as  the 
earlier  modes  of  management  were  persisted  in,  this  intontioa  i 
was  found  impossible  of  accomplishment.  A  reduction  in 
the  price  of  salt  was  soon  followed  by  an  increase  of  the 
tax  on  flour;  the  whole  sum  of  tho  pontiff's  gains  was 
absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  government,  or  by  the  papil 
family.  If  we  compute  the  savings  effected  by  the  re- 
ductions of  the  interest,  we  shall  find  them  amount  to  about 
140,000  Bcudi,  the  new  application  of  which  sum,  as  interest, 
would  involve  an  augmentation  of  the  debt  by  about  three 
millions. 

Nor  could  Clement  IX.  carry  forward  the  administration 

*  Pallaviciiii,  Vita  di  Aleanndro  VII. :  [Since  no  other  ooimtrf  of 
Italy  afforded  interest  so  large  and  well  secared,  it  had  cone  to  ptn 
by  degrees  that  the  monti  had  risen  in  the  market  from  100  scadi  to  116. 
But  now  the  treasnrf ,  availing  itself  of  its  right,  as  any  private  indiTidnal 
might  have  done,  restores  the  original  price  of  100,  the  immensity  of  the 
sum  (he  reckons  it  at  26,000,000)  not  permitting  the  pope  to  nte 
his  accustomed  liberality,  as  he  did  in  the  monti  Tacmbili ;  indeed  tiie 
rank  of  the  proprietors  and  their  riches  were  such  as  not  to  require  this ; 
which  would  have  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  on  whose  shonMert 
•11  the  public  burthens  rest.]     See  Appendix,  No.  135. 
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bjftnyoibttriiietliod  Umd  tbUof  newioftiis;  butheiooii  be- 
Leld  himnlf  reduced  to  bqA  an  eztnniQr  ihU  he  wm  fiuJly 
oompelled  to  kj  handi  on  tlie  pvoeeede  m  die  d»tam»  whkm 
liad  always  hitherto  been  spared,  and  on  which  the  daily 
maintenance  of  the  papal  conxt  depended.  With  this  he 
founded  18,200  new  Inoghi  di  monte.  In  the  year  1670,  the 
debts  of  the  papal  court  had  reached  to  neHdy  fifty-two 
millions  of  soodL 

From  this  state  of  things  it  followed,  in  the  ilrst  place, 
that  howerer  willing  to  grant  relief  the  Onzia  conld  effect 
none  hot  die  most  inconsidenUe  and  transient  rednetions  of 
those  bnrthens  which,  on  an  improdnctiTe  oomtiy,  and  one 
that  took  no  shave  in  the  commeraal  efforts  of  the  woiU, 
were  felt  to  be  ejrtiemely  oppieBaTSL 

Another  wimpiaint  was  that  the  monti  were  obtained  by 
foreigiMES  who  xeceiYed  the  interast  without  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  taacea.  It  was  computed  that  600,000  scudi 
were  yeuly  sent  to  Genoa  only,  on  this  account  The 
country  was  thus  become  the  debtor  of  a  foreign  people,  a 
<x>ndition  that  could  notbe  forouraUe  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  its  powers. 

But  a  fatther  and  still  more  deeply  important  consequence 
was  peroeired  to  result  from  this  system  A  finance. 

How  could  these  holders  of  annaities,  the  mom^ed  interest, 
fail  to  obtain  an  undue  influence  over  the  state  and  its 
administration? 

The  great  mercantile  houses  aeoordin^y  became  possessed 
of  a  direct  participation  in  the  business  of  the  state ;— -some 
great  commeraal  house  was  always  associated  witii  the  trea- 
surer, and  here  all  moneys  were  receiTcd  and  paid  out  The 
ooffers  of  the  state  were,  in  fact,  at  all  times  in  the  hands  of 
merchants,  who  were  also  fEumers  of  the  reyenue  and  trea- 
surers of  the  proyinces.  We  haye  seen  the  many  offices  that 
were  saleable;  these  they  had  the  means  of  making  their 
own.  It  required,  moreoyer,  a  considerable  fortune  to  secure 
advancement  in  the  Curia.  In  the  year  1665,  we  find  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  goyemment  held  by  Florentines 
and  Genoese :  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  directed  in 
so  roereantile  a  spirit,  that  promotion  gradually  came  to 
depend  much  less  on  merit  uan  the  possession  of  mone^r. 
*^  A  merchant  with  his  purse  in  his  hand,"  erdaims  Oiimani, 
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^^lias  alwajTS  tbe  preference  in  the  end.  The  oourt  is  crowM 
with  hirelings  whose  sole  desire  is  for  gain  :  these  nwD  M 
as  traders,  not  as  statesmen,  and  cherish  only  the  meaneitnd 
most  sordid  thoughts."* 

And  this  was  all  the  more  important^  j&om  the  fiust  tht( 
there  was  no  longer  any  independence  in  the  oomitij; 
Bologna  was  the  only  place  that  now  opposed  any  effectMl 
resistance ;  but  this  city  occasionally  persisted  in  disobedieoei 
until  the  Curia  once  thought  of  buUding  a  citadel  there.  It 
is  true  that  oth^r  communities  sometimes  ojBfered  opposilioo  tt 
particular  demands  of  the  court:  thus,  the  inhiabitattti  d 
Fermo  once  refused  to  suffer  the  com,  which  they  beliened  li 
be  required  for  their  own  use,  to  be  carried  out  of  tbci 
territory,  t  In  Perugia  the  people  would  not  consent  to  pq 
their  arrears  of  taxes  :  but  these  commotions  were  easily  pi 
down  by  the  conmiissaries-general  of  the  court,  who  tka 
imposed  a  still  more  rigorous  system  of  subordination,  mntfl 
in  process  of  time,  tbe  administration  of  the  communid  ]»» 
perty  also  was  subjected  to  the  disposal  of  tbe  Curia. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  course  pursued  by  tbi 
administration  is  presented  by  tbe  institution  of  the  Annooi 

The  principle  generally  acted  on  through  the  sixteentl 
century  being  to  oppose  obstacles  to  the  export  of  the  fin 
necessaries  of  life,  the  popes  also  took  measures  for  that  pur 
pose,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  \ 
rise  in  tbe  price  of  bread.  The  powers  entrusted  to  th 
prefect  of  tbe  corn-laws  (prefetto  dell*  annona),  to  whoa 
this  branch  of  tbe  executive  was  committed,  were  originall; 
very  closely  restricted ;  they  were  first  enlarged  by  Ore 
gory  XIII.  Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  export  the  con 
gathered  in  from  the  states  of  the  church  to  a  foreign  conntr} 

*  Antonio  Griraani :  [By  the  sale  of  nearly  all  the  principal  offices,  ti 
court  has  now  become  filled  with  tnulers  and  mercenaries,  men  who  oii||fai 
by  their  merit  and  suitable  qualities,  to  be  possessed  of  those  oiBot 
remaining  in  the  background;  and  this  is  indeed  a  notable  evil, — oc 
which  lowers  tbe  credit  of  the  Roman  court  for  grandeur, — these  m« 
cenary  officials  having  their  minds  occupied  solely  with  low  and  mechanic 
objects,  rather  mercantile  than  political.] 

f  Memoriale  preaentato  alia  Santita  di  N.  S"^.  Papa  Innocentio  da] 
deputati  della  citta  di  Fermo  per  il  tumulto  in  seguito  alii  G  di  Lugli< 
1648,  MS.  See  Bisacdoni,  Historia  delle  Guerre  Civili,  p.  271,  whei 
Fterm^jjpeart  together  with  England,  France,  Poland,  and  Naples. 
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without  the  permission  of  the  prefect,  it  was  made  unlawful 
to  convey  it  even  from  one  district  of  the  states  to  another ; 
and  this  permission  was  only  to  he  obtained  when  com  could 
be  bought  on  the  first  of  March  at  a  certain  price, — its 
amount  being  fixed  by  Clement  VIII.  at  six  scudi  the  rubbio, 
and  by  Paul  V.  at  ^ye  and  a  half  scudi.  A  special  tariff 
was  established  for  bread,  and  this  was  regulated  by  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  com.* 

But  it  was  now  found  that  the  wants  of  Rome  increased 
from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  inhabitants  became 
^^reater,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagna  was  fisdling  to 
decay.  The  decline  of  agriculture  in  the  Campagna,  and  the 
ruin  of  that  district,  must  be  referred  principally  to  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  two  causes ;  first,  to  that  alienation 
of  the  smaller  estates  to  the  great  fiimilies  which  then  occurred, 
for  the  land  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation,  and  of  a 
kind  rarely  given  except  by  the  small  proprietor,  who  devotes 
himself  and  his  whole  income  to  that  purpose ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  increasing  deterioration  of  the  air.  Gregory  XIII. 
had  desired  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  com,  and  to  this  end 
had  caused  the  low-lying  lands  near  the  sea  to  be  cleared  oi 
their  trees  and  underwood.  Sixtus  Y.  was  equally  anxious 
to  destroy  the  lurking-places  of  the  banditti,  and  had  stripped 
the  hills  of  their  forests  with  that  view.t  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  now  be  turned  to  any  account ;  the  dele- 
terious quality  of  the  air  became  more  obvious  from  year  to 
year, — its  influence  extended  more  widely  and  contributed  to 
desolate  the  Campagna,  of  which  the  produce  continually 
decreased. 

The  disproportion  thus  occasioned  between  the  demand  and 
supply  induced  Urban  VIII.  to  render  the  superintendence 
more  rigid,  and  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  prefect.  By  one 
of  his  earliest  enactments  (constitutionen)  he  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  com,  cattle,  or  oil,  not  only  from 
the  states  generally,  but  from  one  province  to  another ;  ho 

*  In  the  work  of  Nicola  Maria  Niooli^,  Memorie,  leggi  et  osser- 
rationi  galle  caxnpagne,  e  solV  annone  di  Roma,  1803,  mH  be  found 
(vol.  ii.)  the  long  list  of  papal  ordinancea  pat  forth  on  this  subject. 

t  Relatione  dello  stato  di  Roma  presente,  or  Almaden.  See  Appen- 
dix, No.  123. 
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mbo  empowered  the  prefect  to  fix  the  price  of  oom  en  the 
Gunpofiore,  according  to  the  produce  of  eoeh  haiffti  and  li 
prescribe  the  weight  of  the  bread  to  the  boken  in  a  flttlahii 
proportion. 

By  thece  enactments  the  prefect  was  rmdeied  aIl-pow«fel, 
nor  did  he  long  hesitate  to  use  the  anthoritj  tima  ooofemd 
on  him  for  tlM  benefit  of  himself  and  his  frienda.  Be 
obtained  a  direct  monopoly  of  corn,  <»!,  meai»  and  all  otiber 
principal  necessaries  of  life.  That  the  eheapneaw  of  theee 
articles  was  much  promoted  bj  this  state  of  thinga^  wo  an 
not  prepared  to  affirm.  Even  the  privil^io  of  ezpoftate 
was  conceded  to  persons  £»Toured  bj  the  prefect ;  the  eAel 
felt  bj  the  general  purchaser  was  principallj  the  oppnaiet 
and  rexation  of  the  tnunmeb  imposed  oa  all  bajing  ct 
selling.  It  was  immediatelj  remarked  tliai  agtieoltas 
declined  more  and  more.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  complaints  respecting  the  oniTeay 
ruin  of  the  ecdeaiastieal  states,  may  be  said  to  haTO  com- 
menced ;  nor  have  they  ever  ceased  to  be  heard  from  thoee 
days.  '^In  our  journeys  throu^  the  land,"  obeerre  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  of  the  year  1621,  in  whose  report  I 
find  the  first  renurks  on  this  subject,  ^  we  hare  aoen  sfBit 
porerty  among  the  peasantry  and  common  people,  with  Uttk 
comfort,  not  to  say  great  privations  among  sJl  other  classei^— » 
a  result  of  the  manner  of  government,  and  more  particnlarij 
of  the  scantiness  of  commerce.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  denrs 
a  certain  degree  of  splendour  from  their  palaces  and  nolnlilj ; 
Ancona  still  retains  some  traffic  with  Ragnsa  and  Turksy ; 
but  all  the  other  towns  have  sunk  grievously  low."  Towaras 
the  year  1650,  an  opinion  was  every  where  entertained  ^it 
an  CKM^esiastical  government  was  ruinous  to  its  subjects.  The 
inhabitants,  also,  already  began  to  bewail  themselves  bitterly.t 

*  Pietro  Contarini,  1627 :  [The  pontiff  baring  withdrawn  the  coaoei- 
sioiis  made  by  serenl  of  his  predecessors  .  .  .  now  hj  adling  them  he 
derires  a  Urge  profit :  he  does  not  wirii  to  have  foreign  corn,  or  too  knr 
a  price  for  grain :  agricaltare  is  daily  more  and  more  abaadoned,  becnue 
of  the  profits  being  little  or  none  that  people  draw  from  it.]  See  Appen- 
dix, No.  HI. 

t  Diario  Deooe,  tom.  ir.  1649,  21  Ag. :  [It  is  a  daty  to  Cavow  the 
cfanrch,  yet  we  see  all  that  passes  into  her  hands  tarns  to  the  pablio 
i^jory ;  as,  for  example,  its  luids  soon  become  unmhahitrd,  and  its  pos- 
ill-cnltivatca,  which  may  be  seen  in  Ferrara,   Urbino,  Nefe, 
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^^  The  imposts  of  the  Baiberini,"  crrelaims  a  contemporary 
biographer,  ^^have  exhausted  tlie  oonntxy;  the  avarice  oi 
Doona  Olimpia  has  drained  the  court ;  an  amelioration  was 
lioped  for  from  the  virtues  of  Alexander  YII^  bat  all  Sienna 
bas  poored  itself  over  the  States  of  the  Ghnroh,  and  is  ex- 
liausting  the  last  remnant  of  their  strength."*  Still  the 
oountry  obtained  no  remission  from  die  demands  made  on  it. 

This  administration  was  once  compared,  even  by  one  of  the 
cardinals,  to  a  horse  worn  ont  by  a  long  conrse,  but  which, 
spurred  on  afredi,  makes  further  efforts  to  proceed,  until  he 
falls,  utterly  exhausted,  by  the  wayndde.  This  moment  of 
complete  e^ianstion  seemed  now  to  have  come. 

The  worst  sjpmt  that  can  possibly  possess  the  officials  of  a 
government  had  long  been  too  dearfy  manifest  in  Rome ;  each 
one  appeared  to  consider  the  commonwealth  as  a  something 
to  be  made  subservient  to  his  own  personal  advancement— 
often  as  a  means  for  the  mere  gratification  of  avarice. 

With  how  frightful  a  power  did  corruption  take  possession 
of  the  land  ! 

At  the  court  of  Innocent  X.  Donna  Olimpia  provided 
applicants  with  offices  on  condition  of  receiving  from  them  a 
monthly  adcnowledgment  in  money. f  And  well  would  it 
have  been  had  she  been  the  only  person  who  did  so !  But  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  datary  Ceochino,  Donna  dementia,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  similar  manner ;  Christmas,  in  particular,  was  the 
great  harvest-time  for  presents.  The  refusal  of  Don  Camillo 
Astalli  to  share  these  gifts  on  one  occasion  with  Donna 
Olimpia,  to  whom  he  had  given  hopes  that  he  would  do  so, 
excited  her  most  violent  anger,  and  was  the  first  cause  of  his 
downfall.  To  what  frauds  and  fbrgeries  did  bribery  conduct 
Mascambruno  !  It  was  his  habit  to  affix  fidse  summaries  to 
the  decrees  that  he  laid  before  the  pope,  and  as  his  holiness 
read  only  the  summaries,  he  signed  things  of  which  he  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion,  and  which  covered  the  Roman  court 

Nettnoo,  and  all  other  places  which  ha^e  passed  under  the  domfaiion 
of  the  diarch.] 

*  Vita  di  Alessandro  YII. :  ''  Spolpato  e  quasi  in  teschio  ridotto 
dalle  gabelle  Barberine  lo  stato  ecdesustteo  e  smunta  la  corte  dall'  ingor- 
digia  di  Olimpia  confidavano  generoso  ristoro  deUahontii  di  Alessandro." 
{See  the  test.) 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  126. 
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with  infamy.*  One  cannot  bat  feel  pained  and  reToltad  wken 
readmg  the  remark  that  Don  Mario,  the  brother  of  AlflTMnfar 
VIL,  became  rich  for  this  cause,  among  others^  that  the  jnrii- 
diotion  of  the  Boigo  was  in  his  hands. 

For,  unhappily,  even  the  administration  of  jiutioe  wm 
infected  with  this  grievous  plague. 

We  possess  a  statement  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  and  which  wafi  laid  before  Alexander 
YII.  by  a  man  who  had  practised  in  it  during  twenty-eight 
year8.t  He  computes  that  there  was  no  auditor  of  the  Koto 
who  did  not  receive  presents  at  Christmas  to  the  amoant  of 
five  huudred  scadi.  Those  who  could  not  gain  access  to  tlio 
person  of  the  auditor  still  found  means  to  approach  his  rela- 
tions, his  assistants,  or  his  servants. 

And  no  less  injurious  were  the  effects  produced  by  tbe 
secret  injunctions  and  influence  of  the  court  and  the  giett 
The  very  judges  were  sometimes  known  to  apologize  to  tlio 
parties  for  the  unjust  judgment  pronounced,  declaring  that 
justice  was  restrained  by  force. 

How  corrupt  an  administration  of  the  laws  was  this  !  Then 
were  four  months  of  vacation,  and  even  the  remainder  of  the 
year  was  passed  in  a  life  of  idleness  and  amusement.  Judg- 
ments were  most  unduly  delayed,  yet,  when  given,  presented 
every  mark  of  precipitation :  appeals  were  altogether  useless 
It  is  true  that  the  affiiir  was  in  such  case  transferred  to  other 
members  of  the  court,  but  what  could  secure  these  last  from 
being  equally  subject  to  the  influences  by  which  the  former 
judge  had  been  corrupted  ?  The  courts  of  appeal  were,  more- 
over, biassed  in  their  decisions  by  the  judgment  previously 
given. 

These  were  evils  that  extended  from  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  tribunals,  and  equally 


*  Panavicini  seeks  to  excuse  this  on  the  grounds  that  the  proceedingt 
of  the  dataria  were  written  [in  the  French  character,  as  hu  remained 
the  custom  from  the  time  when  the  papal  see  held  its  conrt  in  Avignon,] 
and  which  the  pope  did  not  readilr  or  willingly  read.  See  Appendix,  Nos. 
125,  126. 

t  Disordini  che  occorrono  nel  supremo  tribunale  della  rota  nella 
corte  Romana  e  gli  ordini  con  i  quali  ri  potrebbe  riformare,  scrittnra 
&tta  da  un  avvocato  da  prcsentarsi  alia  S*».  de  N.  S".  Alessandro  VII., 
MS.  Rang,  at  Vienna,  No.  23. 
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affected  the  course  of  justice  and  general  goremment  in  the 
provinces.* 

In  a  document  which  is  still  extant  we  find  these  circum- 
stances represented  by  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  Alexander  YII. : — the  oppression  of  the  poor— who 
found  none  to  help  them — by  the  powerful ;  the  perversion  of 
justice  by  the  intrigues  of  cardinals,  princes,  and  dependants 
of  the  palace ;  the  dehij  of  business,  which  was  sometimes  pro- 
longed for  years,  though  it  might  have  been  concluded  in  a 
few  days— nay,  even  tens  of  years ;  the  violence  and  tyranny 
experienced  by  any  one  who  ventured  to  appeal  from  an 
inferior  official  to  one  above  him ;  the  executions  and  for- 
feitures imposed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  levies, — measures 
of  cruelty  calculated  only  to  make  the  sovereign  odious  to  his 
people  while  his  servants  enriched  themselves.  ^  Oppres- 
sions, most  holy  father,"  he  exclaims,  ^'exceeding  those 
inflicted  on  the  ^raelites  in  Egypt !  People,  not  conquered 
by  the  sword,  but  subjected  to  the  holy  see,  either  by  their 
free  accord,  or  the  donations  of  princes,  are  more  inhumanly 
treated  than  the  slaves  in  Syria  or  Africa.  Who  can  witness 
these  things  without  tears  of  sorrow  V'-f 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  even  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


And  now  could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  church  should  remain  free  from  abuses  of  a 
aimilar  kind  ? 

That  administration  depended  on  the  court,  equally  with 

*  Disordini :  [By  the  unjiut  decisioiis  of  tbis  supreme  tribunal  (of  the 
Rota),  justice  is  corrupted  in  aU  the  inferior  courts,  at  least  in  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  the  judges  being  careful  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the 
prerions  false  judgment.] 

t  Lettre  du  Cardinal  Sacchetti  ecrite  peu  avant  sa  mort  au  Pape 
Alexandre  YII.  en  1663,  copie  tir^  des  **  Manuscritti  della  regina  di 
Suezia/'  in  Arckenholtz,  M^moires,  tom.iv.  App.  No.  xjudi. :  a  very  in- 
structive  document,  corroborated  by  very  many  others ;  as,  for  example, 
by  a  '*  Scrittura  sopra  il  govemo  di  Roma,"  of  the  same  time  (Altieri 
labrary).  [The  people  haying  no  more  sihrer  or  copper,  or  linen,  or 
furniture,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  commissaries,  wiU  be  next 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves  to  pay  the  burthens  laid  on  by  the 
camera.]     See  Appendix,  No.  145. 
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the  dvil  government,  and  recdved  its  impnko  from  tlio  mm 
spirit. 

It  is  tme  that  certain  restrictions  were  impoflod  on  tb 
Ciuna»  with  respect  to  this  department.  In  Fnnod,  ta 
example,  important  prerogatires  were  posseswd  by  the  oiowa; 
in  Germany  the  chapters  preserved  their  indepeadenoe ;  ii 
Italy  and  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  hands  of  the  Gnria  w«i 
unfettered,  and  its  lucrative  privileges  were  aoeordiii|^y  ez»- 
oised  in  the  most  unscmpolous  manner. 

The  Roman  court  possessed  the  right  of  nominatioD  to  il 
the  less  important  ecclesiastical  employments  and  bensissi 
In  Italy  it  appointed  even  to  the  highest  The  eoms  da! 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  dataria,  from  ^Nun,  are  of  ta 
amount  almost  incredible ;  their  principal  souroeB  weie  As 
installation  to  appointments,  the  spolia,  and  the  rereniMS  «f 
vacant  bcneficea  Yet  the  Curia,  considered  in  regard  to  ill 
own  body,  drew  still  greater  advantage,  perhaps  from  iti 
relations  with  the  Italian  states ;  the  richest  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  with  a  large  number  of  priories,  commanderieB,  and 
other  benefices,  went  immediately  to  the  profit  of  its  membeia 

And  it  would  have  been  well  liad  the  evil  rested  there ! 

But  to  the  rights,  which  of  themselves  were  of  very  ques- 
tionable character,  there  were  added  the  most  ruinous  ah^sea 
I  will  mention  one  only — ^but  that,  indeed,  was  perhaps  the 
worst-.  The  practice  wjis  introduced,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  in  full  operation,  that  eveiy 
benefice  conferred  by  the  Curia  was  burthened  with  a  pensioa 
to  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  that  body. 

This  practice  was  expressly  prohibited  in  Spain,  and  there 
too,  as  the  benefices  themselves  were  to  be  conferred  on  natives 
exclusively,  so  pensions  were  to  be  granted  only  to  them ;  but 
a  device  was  invented  in  Rome  for  evading  these  enactmenta 
The  pension  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  a  native  or  natnrd- 
ised  Spaniard ;  but  this  latter  bound  himself  by  a  civil  contract 
to  pay  a  stipulated  yearly  amount  into  some  Roman  bank  or 
commercial  house,  for  the  actual  recipient  of  the  pension. 
In  Italy  these  considerations  and  contrivances  were  not  even 
required,  and  the  bishoprics  were  often  loaded  with  intolerable 
burthens.  .In  the  year  1663,  Monsignore  de  Angelis,  bishop 
of  Urbino,  complained  that  all  ho  had  remaining  to  his  own 
share  from  that  rich  bishopric,  was  sixty  scudi  yearly ;  and 
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tluit  he  bad  almdy  seat  in  kk  feognalion,  whidi  tlie  court 
refiued  to  aoocpi.  Tbe  oonditinm  annexad  to  tib  bidioprics 
of  AnooDS  and  Pesuo  neve  00  QHpraMiTW^  thai  for  years  tliey 
^pwe  left  nnooeapied,  beeanae  noM  eoidd  be  found  to  ao- 
cepl  them  vith  those  impodtioiifl.  In  the  Tear  1667»  twenty, 
euht  biah^^  and  arohbishops  were  eonnted  in  Nanles,  all  of 
whom  were  ^^eeted  from  thmroffioes  beeaose  thsjoidnotpay 
the  pensions  mpoaed  on  them.  From  the  bisbopiios  this  00^ 
mption  deeoended  to  the  paroohial  benefioes:  the  richest 
parishee  freqneatlj  Yielded  tbnr  inenmbeots  bat  ayenr  slender 
snbsistenoe;  eraii  m  poor  conntiy  enrates  in  some  puces  had 
their  twj  lees  chaiged  with  borthens.*  Manj  were  so  much 
disconraged  thai  thqr  resigned  their  onrefl^  bat  in  time  new 
candidates  always  piesentM  themselTes;  nay^  they  sometimes 
outbade  eadi  ouier,  Tieing  which  should  offer  the  Cniia  the 
laigest  pension. 

But  how  dephnaUe  a  state  of  depiarity  in  the  goremment 
do  these  things  betray  1  The  least  OTil  that  could  result  fxtmi 
sucha  syslem  was  the  entire  corruption  of  the  parochial  dezgy, 
and  the  utter  n^^ect  of  their  flocks. 

Much  wiser  }md  been  the  decision  of  the  Ph>testant  church 
in  having  from  the  fiist  abolished  all  superfluities  and  sub- 
jected it«dlf  to  Older  and  rule. 

It  18  beyond  doubt  that  the  wealtii  of  the  Oatholic  church, 
and  the  woridly  xank  attached  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  in- 
duced the  hi^^ierasEistociacy  to  devote  themselyes  to  her  serrice. 
It  was  eren  a  maxim  with  Pope  Alexander  to  bestow  church 
preferment  chiefly  on  men  of  good  birth:  he  entertained  the 

*  Tbit  MTcartio  Bandona  (we  Appendix,  No.  134),  remarks:  [To 
make  an  end,  we  may  fldrly  describe  eierj  benefice,  oapaiile  of  bearing  a 
pension,  aa  loaded  lUse  tiie  an  of  Apnlnns,  wbidi,  nnable  to  bear  km 
bordieB,  fhaaifA  of  tiirowin;  itself  on  Hm  earth;  bnt,  aeeing  Ha  hSkaa 
companion  immediately  flayed  by  the  carters,  he  held  it  eood  to  support 
the  msnpportable  load.]  All  contemporary  writers  agree  m  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  eril.  ^nie  practice  of  resigning  the  benefice  to  another  while 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  revenve,  waa  also  again  iBtrodaoed.  Deone, 
Diario  7,  Gena.  1645,  after  alliiding  to  tiw  areUiMfaoprie  of  Bologna, 
transferred  to  Albngati  by  Cardinal  Goloiina,  oontinii^ 
[by  this  example  &e  door  is  opened  for  admitting  the  practice  of 
transference:  uid,  aooordfai|^,  ddi  SMrning,  tiie  transfer  of  the  church 
of  Rsfemia  by  Cardinal  Ciq^pooi  to  his  nephew  MomP.  IWngisniii,  is 
made  known :  he  leseircs  a  pcgosioB  to  hfanadf,  whidi  et  Us  desth  goes 
in  good  psrt  to  Cardinal  Pamfilio.] 
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extraordinary  idea  that  as  earthly  princes  arc  fond  of  mmag 
thcmsekes  surrounded  by  servants  of  high  de8oent»  wo  nuulit 
be  pleasing  to  God  that  his  service  shodd  be  andertftken  b 
men  exalted  in  rank  above  their  fellows.  Yet  it  was  oerflaid^ 
not  by  such  principles  that  the  church  had  raiaed  heraelf  k 
earlier  ages,  nor  had  she  been  restored  by  aach  m  hte 
times.  The  monasteries  and  congregations,  which  had  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  restoration  of  Catholiciam,  were  at  thii 
time  sujBfered  to  fall  into  contempt.  The  papal  familiee  had 
little  value  for  any  person  who  was  bound  by  oonventoal  obfi- 
gatious,  if  it  were  only  because  men  thus  occupied  oonld  not 
be  constantly  paying  court  to  themselves.  Whenever  then 
was  a  competition,  the  candidate  obtaining  the  place  wh 
almost  always  of  the  secular  clergy,  even  though  liia  meriti 
and  talents  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  monastic  dtm. 
^^  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail,"  says  Grimani,  **  that  the 
episcopal  office,  or  the  purple,  would  be  degraded  by  bong 
conferred  on  the  brother  of  a  convent."  He  even  thmks  he 
perceives  that  the  regular  clergy  no  longer  dare  confidently  t» 
bhew  themselves  at  court,  where  they  were  frequently  exposed 
to  mockery  and  insult.  It  already  began  to  be  reinarkea  thst 
none  but  men  of  the  lowest  origin  were  now  disposed  to  enter 
the  monasteries.  ^^  £  ven  a  bankrupt  shopkeeper,"  he  exclaims, 
"  considers  himself  too  good  to  wear  the  cowl."* 

Since  the  monasteries  thus  lost  their  intrinsic  importance,  it 
can  occasion  no  surprise  that  they  soon  began  to  be  considered 
altogether  superfluous ;  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
this  opinion  first  found  expression  in  Rome  itself^ — ^that  the  ne- 
cessity for  restricting  monastic  institutions  was  first  asserted  in 
that  court.  As  early  as  the  year  1649,  a  bull  was  published 
by  Innocent  X.,  forbidding  new  admissions  into  any  of  the 
regular  orders,  until  the  incomes  of  the  several  convents  had 
been  computed,  and  the  number  of  persons  that  each  conld 

*  Grim&ni  further  adds :  [Every  desire  for  study  and  all  care  fbr  the 
defence  of  religion  are  entirely  suppressed.  That  the  number  of  learned 
and  exemplary  monks  should  diminish  so  rapidly,  may  ere  long  be  detri- 
mental to  the  court  itself,  whence  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  popea  woolil 
do  well  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  regular  clergy  to  their 
former  credit,  by  giving  them  important  charges  from  time  to  time: 
eminent  men  would  thus  be  induced  again  to  enter  the  orders.]  See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  138. 
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maintain  was  detennined.*  A  bull  issued  on  the  15Ui  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 652,  is  still  more  important.  In  this  the  pope  complained 
(bat  there  were  many  small  convents,  wherein  the  offices 
could  not  be  duly  performed,  either  by  day  or  night,  nor  spi- 
ritual exercises  practised,  nor  seclusion  properly  maintained  ; 
he  declared  these  places  to  be  mere  receptacles  for  licentioas- 
ness  and  crime,  affirmed  that  their  number  had  now  increased 
beyond  all  measure,  and  suppressed  them  all  at  one  blow,  with 
the  observation  that  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  tares  from 
the  wheatt  The  plan  was  very  soon  suggested  (and  again 
it  was  first  proposed  in  Rome)  of  alleviating  the  financial 
necessities,  even  of  foreign  states,  by  the  confiscation,  not  of 
separate  convents  only,  but  of  entire  monastic  orders.  When 
Alexander  YII.  was  requested  by  the  Venetians,  shortly  after 
his  accession,  to  support  them  in  the  war  of  Candia  against  the 
Turks,  he  proposed  to  them  of  himself  the  suppression  of  seve- 
ral orders  in  their  own  territories.  The  Venetians  were 
averse  to  this  plan,  because  these  orders  still  afibrded  a  pro- 
A-ision  for  the  poorer  ^^  nobili ;'  but  the  pope  accomplished  his 
purpose.  He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  these  convents 
was  rather  an  ofience  than  edification  to  the  faithful,  and  com- 
pared his  mode  of  proceeding  to  that  of  the  gardener,  who  re- 
moves all  useless  branches  from  the  vine,  to  render  it  more 
fruitful.} 

Yet  it  could  not  be  asserted  that  among  those  who  now 
received  promotion,  any  remarkably  splendid  talents  were 
found.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  complaint 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  dearth  of  distin- 
guished men.§     Men  of  eminent  powers  were,  indeed,  very 

*  Our  diary,  Ist  Jan.  1650  (Deoce),  describes  the  impression  pro- 
daced  by  this  "  oonstitiition :"  [As  this  canse  does  not  affect  the  Capuchins 
and  other  reformed  orders  who  possess  no  revenues,  it  is  feared  that  the 
prohibition  may  be  perpetual;  and  I  beliere  it  will  be  so,  until  the  number 
of  regular  clergy,  which  is  now  exoessive,  shall  be  reduced  to  moderation, 
and  the  commonwealth  be  no  longer  oppressed  by  them.] 

t  *'  Constitutio  super  eztinctione  et  suppresnone  panrorum  conven- 
tuum,  eorumque  reductione  ad  statom  secularem,  et  bonorum  appli- 
catione,  et  prohibitione  erigendi  nova  loca  regukria  in  Italia  et  insolis 
a4iaoentibu8."     Idibus,  Oct.  1652. 

X  Relatione  de'  iv.  Ambasciatori,  1656.     See  Appendix,  No.  129. 

$  Grimani:  [When  due  regulations  are  neglected,  all  things  deteriorate; 
...  the  court  is  at  present  buren  in  the  highest  degree  of  men  possessing 
worth  or  talent.]     See  Appendix,  No.  138. 
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frequently  excluded  from  the  prelacy,  beeause  thej  wen  too 
poor  to  comply  with  the  regulations  established  for  their  ad- 
mission.* Advancement  depended  almost  entirely  on  tki 
£Etyonr  of  the  papal  families  ;  and  this  was  onljto  be  obtaintd 
by  an  excessive  adulation  and  servility  that  oonld  not  be 
£Etvourable  to  a  free  development  of  the  nobler  qnalitiee  of  tk 
intellect.  This  state  of  things  afiected  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy. 

It  is  oertainly  a  remarkable  £eu^  that  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  theological  study,  there  scarcely  appoured  % 
single  original  Italian  author,  whether  as  regarded  expositioD 
of  scripture,  on  which  subject  nothing  was  presented  but  re- 
petitions of  works  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or  » 
relating  to  morals, — although  that  subject  of  inqoiiy  wu 
much  cultivated  elsewhere— nor  even  in  relation  to  dogmatk 
theology.  In  the  congregations,  foreigners  alone  appeued  on 
the  arena  in  the  disputations  concerning  the  means  of  graoe ; 
in  those  of  a  later  period  also,  concerning  free  wDl  and  bi^ 
Italians  took  but  little  part.  After  Girolamo  da  Nami,  no 
distinguished  preacher  appeared  even  in  Bome  itself.  In  the 
journal  before  referred  to,  and  kept  by  a  very  strict  Catholie» 
from  1640  to  1650,  this  fact  la  remarked  with  astonishmeat 
^'  With  the  commencement  of  Lent,"  he  observes,  ^'  oomediei 
ceased  to  be  performed  in  theatres  and  houses,  beginning  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  The  holy  office  of  the  preacher  ie 
employ^  to  secure  celebrity,  or  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  flatterer.  Metaphysics  are  brought  forward,  of 
which  the  speaker  knows  very  little,  and  his  hearers  nothing 
whatever.  In  place  of  teaching  and  admonition,  encomiums 
are  pronounced,  solely  for  the  furtherance  of  the  speaker's 
promotion.  As  regards  the  choice  of  the  preacher  also,  every- 
thing now  depends  on  connection  and  favour,  and  no  longer 
on  the  merit  of  the  man." 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  that  mighty  internal  impulse,  by 
which  the  court,  church,  and  state,  were  formerly  governed, 
and  from  which  they  had  received  their  strictly  religious  cha- 

*  Relatione  di  Roma  sotto  Clemente  IX. :  [Since  the  coitom  ia  prefa- 
lent  that  high  offices  are  confbnred  on  the  prelates  only,  and  that  the 
prelacy  it  granted  to  none  but  those  who  have  revenues  to  sapport  its 
dignity,  the  consequence  has  followed  that  really  able  men 'are  for  the    < 
most  part  excluded.]     See  Appendix,  No.  136. 
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racter,  was  now  eximguisfaed.  The  tendency  towards  resto- 
ration and  conqaeet  had  passed  awaj;  other  motives  were 
now  predominant,  urging  only  to  the  struggle  lor  power  and 
pleasure.  The  q»iritoal  element  again  reoeired  its  tone  from 
worldly  impulses. 

And  here  the  question  naturallj  presents  itself  what  direc- 
tion was  taken  under  these  circumstances,  by  that  Society, 
which  had  been  so  peculiarly  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Catholic  restoration :  we  allude  to  the  order  of  Jesuits. 


§  1 1.  The  JmtiU  in  the  nUddUo/tke  tevetUeenth  century. 

The  most  important  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  consisted  in  the  hct  that 
the  ^'  professed  "  members  had  become  advanced  to  the  posses- 
sion of  power. 

Of  the  *^  professed,"  those  who  took  the  four  tows,  there 
were  at  first  very  few.  Living  apart  from  the  collies,  and  sub- 
sisting on  alms,  they  had  confined  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  aotiiority.  Appointments  requiring  the  activity 
of  men  of  the  world,  such  as  those  of  rectors  and  provincials, 
with  the  general  management  of  the  colleges,  had  formerly 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  coadjutors.  But  all  this  was  now 
entirely  changed.  The  ^^  professed  "  themselves  attained  to 
places  in  the  administration  ;  they  took  part  in  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges  and  became  rectors  or  provincials.* 

The  most  immediate  consequence  of  this  alteration  was, 
that  those  severe  practices  of  private  devotion  which  had 
been  maintained  in  their  fervour,  principally  by  the  rigid 
separation  of  the  *^  houses  of  the  professed,"  now  gradu^y 
declined ;  even  at  the  first  reception  of  a  member  into  the 
society,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  examine  with  the  minute- 

*  In  a  collection  of  papers  entitled  *'  Scritturs  poUtiche,  morali  e 
satiriche  sopra  le  massime,  instituti  e  govemo  della  compagnia  di  Gem  " 
'  (MS.  Rome),  will  be  fboiMi  a  drcamstantial  treatiae  of  nearly  400  pages. 
**  Discono  Bopra  la  religione  de'  padri  Gesoiti  e  lore  modo  di  goyernare," 
written  between  1681  and  1686,  apparently  by  a  person  deeply  initiated, 
-  from  which  the  following  notices  are  for  the  most  part  takoi.  See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  150. 
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ness  first  practised,  into  his  capacity  or  vocation  for  an  ascetic 
life.     Vitelleschi,  in  particular,  gave  admission  to  many  who 
were  certainly  without  any  vocation.     The   highest  sfaidot 
was  the  object  now  aimed  at,  the  rank  by  which  its  posseswn 
at  once  secured  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  secnlar  power.    Btt 
this  combination   was  moreover  shown  to  be    lughly  pie- 
j  udicial  in  its  effects  generally ;  formerly  the  coadjutors  and 
professed  had  exercised  superintendence  over  each  other;  bat 
temporal  importance  and  spiritual  claims  were  now  onited  in 
the  same  persons.     Men  of  the  meanest  endowments  ooui- 
dered  themselves  of  high  ability,  because  no  one  now  res- 
tured  to  gainsay  them.     Having  attained  ezelusiTe  dominioB, 
they  began  quietly  and  at  their  ease  to  enjoy  those  large  pot- 
sessions  whicn  the  colleges  had  acquired  in  the  conrse  of  timi^ 
and  to  think  principallv  of  the  means  by  which  their  wailtk 
might  be  increased.    The  actual  direction  of  business,  and  the 
duties,  whether  of  churches  or  schools,  were  abandoned  to  the 
younger  members.*     Even  as  regarded  the  general  of  the 
order,  the  professed  assumed  a  deportment  of  extreme  inde- 
I)endence.     That  the  alteration  was  a  great  and  essential  one, 
is  made  obvious,  among  other  things,  by  the  characters  aid 
fortunes  of  the  generals,  the  sort  of  men  chosen  as  sapveme 
rulers,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  chiefs  were  treated. 

How  different  was  Mutio  Vitelleschi  from  his  predeoenor, 
the  calm,  self-ruling,  craftv,  and  inflexible  Aquaviva !  Yiiel- 
leschi  was  by  nature  mild,  indulgent,  and  conciliatory ;  hia 
intimates  called  him  the  angel  of  peace ;  and  he  found  oooso- 
lation  on  his  death-bed  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  never 
injured  any  one.  These  were  admirable  qualities  of  a  most 
amiable  man,  but  did  not  sufiice  to  fit  him  for  the  govemmeot 
of  an  order  so  widely  extended,  active,  and  powerful.  He 
was  unable  to  enforce  strictness  of  discipline,  even  with  regard 
to  dress,  still  less  could  he  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  determined  ambition.  It  was  during  hiit 
administration,  from  1615  to  1645,  that  the  change  ^ve 
referred  to  was  effected. 

*  Dlioono :  [Th«re  are  many  to  make  a  show,  but  few  to  work.  IW 
poor  are  not  vUiited,  the  lands  are  not  cultivated.  .  .  .  EzceptiDg  a  bv. 
mostly  ^oung  men,  who  attend  the  schools,  all  the  others,  whetber  pro- 
fessors, or  procurators,  or  rectors,  or  preachers,  scarcdj  hare  a  partkle 
of  labour.]  I  a 
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His  immediate  saoeesson  proceeded  in  a  similar  spirit. 
Yincenzo  Caraffa  (1649)  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  piety  and 
humility  ;*  he  even  rejected  all  personal  attendance,  and  was 
in  all  rejects  most  exemplarr.  Yet  he  conld  effect  nothing, 
whether  by  his  example  or  admonitions.  Piccolomini  (1651) 
was  by  nature  disposed  to  measures  of  energy  and  decision ; 
but  these  he  now  abandoned  altogether,  and  thought  only  of 
how  he  might  best  giro  satisfiiction  to  his  brethren  of  the 
order. 

For  it  had  already  become  manifest  that  an  attempt  at 
change  in  this  respect  was  no  longer  advisable.  Alessandro 
Gottofredi  (fiom  January  to  March,  1651)  would  gladly  have 
laboured  to  effect  alterations,  and  strove  at  least  to  restrict 
the  aspiring  ambition  that  sought  only  its  own  advancement ; 
but  the  two  months  of  his  aoministration  sufficed  to  make 
him  generally  hated,  and  his  death  was  hailed  as  the  deliver- 
ance from  a  tyrant  A  still  more  decided  antipathy  was  en- 
countered by  the  succeeding  general,  Goswin  NicKel.  Yet 
he  could  not  be  said  to  have  contemplated  any  very  deeply- 
searching  reforms:  he  suffered  things  to  proceed,  upon  the 
whole,  as  they  had  previously  done  ;  but  it  was  his  habit  to 
insist  with  extreme  obstinacy  on  opinions  once  adopted,  and 
his  manners  were  rude  and  repulsive ;  he  did  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  grievously  offended  the 
flelf-love  of  many  powerful  members  of  the  order,  that  the 
general  congregation  of  1661  adopted  measures  against  him, 
such  as,  from  the  monarchical  character  of  the  institution, 
could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  possible. 

They  first  roquested  permission  from  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
to  associate  with  their  general  a  vicar,  who  should  have  the 
right  of  succession.  The  permisaon  was  readily  granted,  the 
court  even  pointed  out  a  candidate  for  the  appointment — that 
Oliva,  who  had  first  advised  Alexander  to  call  his  kinsmen 

*  Diario,  Deone,  12  Giiigno,  1649 :  [On  Taeiday  morning  died  the 
general  of  the  Jetnits  :  a  man  of  few  acqnirementB,  but  of  a  lanctity  of 
life  rarely  witneaaed.  With  regard  to  his  own  peraon,  he  wonld  not  have 
a  carriage  in  his  aerriee,  nor  permit  himaelf  to  be  treated  differently  from 
the  meanest  of  the  order,  whether  in  food  or  clothing ;  and  as  to  other 
matters,  he  would  have  had  the  Jesoit  &tiiers  live  as  became  thoae  bound 
by  vows  of  religion,  not  mingling  in  politics  nor  frequenting  courts :  but 
in  seekiug  to  secure  that  object,  he  found  insurmountable  difSculties,  and 
these  were  the  cause  of  his  deatii.] 
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around  him,  and  the  order  was  saffietentlj  oompliaBt  to  ebd  i 
that  fEtYoniite  of  the  palace.  The  only  qnestion  now  wa%  ii 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Ppwer  ahonld  he  tmiafefved  htm 
the  general  to  the  vicar.  The  memben  ooald  not  ptefail  oi 
themaelyoB  to  pronounce  the  word  ^  depoatum."  'Whanhn, 
to  obtain  the  thing,  and  jet  evade  the  word,  tfaey  propowd 
the  qnestion  wheUier  the  vicar  was  to  be  inveeted  with  a 
onmulative  power — authority  held  in  oonjnnctioii  with  the 
general, — that  is  :  or  a  primitive  power,  one  that  is  held  apHt 
from  him.  The  congregation,  of  course^  deoidedr  fior  the  prini- 
tive.  They  next  declared  expressly,  and  aa  a  oonseqiieiice  d 
this  deciaion,  that  the  authority  of  the  geneiml  mw  whollj 
forfeited,  and  was  to  be  entirdy  transferred  to  the  viaur.* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  society  of  whioh  the  fint 
principle  was  unlimited  obedience,  deposed  even  their  supiSMB 
chief,  and  that  without  the  commission  of  any  real  offeaee  oa 
his  {xirt  It  is  obWous  that,  by  this  proceeding,  the  aristo- 
cratical  tendencies  of  the  period  attained  the  decided  pie- 
dominance,  even  in  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

Oliva  was  a  man  who  loved  external  tran^nillity  and  th» 
luxuries  of  life,  but  was  constantly  involved  m  political  u- 
triguc.  He  possessed  a  villa  near  Albano,  whero  he  occupied 
himuelf  with  the  cultivation  of  the  rarest  exotics ;  even  when 
residing  la  the  capital,  he  would  occasionally  retire  to  tbe 
noviciate  house  of  St.  Andrea,  where  he  would  give  audience 
to  no  one.  The  most  select  delicacies  only  were  suffered  to 
appear  on  his  table.  He  never  left  his  residence  on  foot  In 
his  house,  the  apartments  inhabited  by  himself  were  arranged 
with  the  most  refined  attention  to  comfort :  he  was  stndious 
to  enjoy  the  position  that  he  held,  tho  power  that  he  had 
obtained ;  but,  certainly,  this  was  not  the  man  calonlafeed  to 
rovive  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  order. 

The  society  was  in  fact  continually  departing  moro  and 
more  widely  from  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
established. 

Was  it  not  pledged  to  defend  and  uphold,  above  all  things, 

*  Circumstantial  narration  in  the  contemporarx  Diacorao :  tlie  aBtfaor 
conclades  thna :  [We  going  to  Rome  at  that  time,  and  proceeding  to  paj 
our  respects  (to  Nickel),  ...  he  ended  bj  saTing  theae  worda  :  **  I  find 
myself  here  entirely  abandoned,  and  hare  no  longer  the  power  to  do  any 

thing."] 
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the  interests  of  the  Bomaii  see,  and  eren  founded  for  that 
especial  pnrpoae  ?  But  the  intimate  relatioDS  formed  by  the 
order  with  France  and  the  honse  of  Bourbon,  had  so  modified 
the  spirit  of  the  former,  that  in  all  the  conflicts  now  gradually 
arising  between  that  honse  and  the  Roman  conrt,  it  almost 
inyanably  took  part  with  the  French.*  Occasiomdly,  works 
of  Jesuit  authors  were  condemned  by  the  inquisition  of  Rome, 
because  they  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown  with  too  much 
vehemence.  The  principals  of  the  French  Jesuits  aroided  all 
intercourse  with  the  papal  nuncios,  lest  they  should  bring  on 
themselves  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  ultramontane  opinions. 
Nor  Qould  the  Roman  see  boast  of  any  great  obedience  from 
the  order  at  this  time  in  other  respects.  In  the  missions  more 
partioularly,  the  papal  enactments  were  almost  invariably 
treated  wiu  total  disregard.  • 

Again,  it  was  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  the 
order,  that  all  worldly  connections  should  be  renounced,  and 
that  each  member  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
spiritual  duties.  The  rule  that  all  who  entered  the  order 
should  abandon  every  temporal  possession  had  been  strictly 
enforced  in  former  times ;  but  now  the  act  of  renunciation 
was  either  delayed  for  a  time,  or  was  performed  under  certain 
conditions  only,  on  the  ground  that  tiie  members  were  at  all 
times  liable  to  expulsion ;  and,  at  length,  the  custom  ob- 
tained of  each  member  making  a  transfer  of  his  property  to 
the  society  itself^  but  with  the  dear  understanding  lliat  this 
was  in  ^vour  of  the  particular  college  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself^  and  even  in  such  sort,  that  he  frequently 
retained  the  management  of  his  possessions  in  his  own  hands, 
though  under  a  different  title.t    Nay,  the  members  of  the 

*  Relatione  ddla  nuntiatarB  £  Mond'.  Sootti,  nnnzio  allm  M**.  del  re 
X'^.  1639 — ^1641 :  [The  Jefatts,  who  ought  to  be  as  thej  fonnerlj  were, 
defenders  of  the  holy  see,  now  compromise  it  more  frequently  than  any 
others.  .  . .  They  profesa  a  total  estrangement  (from  the  nnntiatora),  and 
are  always  fearfnl  lest  by  approaching  the  BonsiOy  they  thoold  lose  the 
tayonr  of  the  royal  ministers.  J 

t  Vincentii  Caraffse  epistok  de  mediit  conservandi  primsenmi  spiritnm 
sodetatis :  *'  Definitis  pro  arhitiio  dantis  domibus  siTe  ooQegiis  in  quibns 
ant  sedem  sibi  fixuros  est  ant  jam  animo  fixerit ;  .  .  .  anzie  agont  nt  que 
societati  reliquemnt,  ipsimet.per  se  administrent."  [Ha?ing  had  it 
settled  in  what  houses  or  colleges  they  will  fix  their  seat,  or  haying  chosen 
it  in  their  own  minds,  .  .  .  they  labour  strenuously  to  obtain  for  themselYes 
the  administration  of  what  they  have  resigned  to  the  society.] 
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colleges  baring  sometimee  more  leiBaxe  than  their  rebitioui 
who  were  engaged  in  active  life,  nndertook  ibB  agency  <^. 
their  affairs,  coUected  their  revennes,  and  oondooted  tiwir 
law-snitfl.'*' 

Nor  did  this  mercanUle  spirit  long  confine  itself  to  indin* 
duals ;  it  became  manifest  among  the  colleges,  even  in  thar 
corporate  character.     All  were  anxious  to  secure  themselfsi 
in  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  as  the  large  donations  of 
earlier  times  bad  ceased,  they  sought  to  effect  this  bj  com- 
mercial pursuits.     The  Jesuits  held  that  there  was  no  matotial 
difference  between  the  practice  of  agriculture,  to  which  die 
more  primitive    monks  had  devoted  themselyes,   and  tte 
labours  of  commerce,  in  which  thej  were  engaged.'     The 
Collegio  Romano  possessed  a  manu&etoiy  of  doth  at  Maoeritai 
and  though  at  first  they  produced  it  only  for  their  own  nsSi 
yet  they  soon  proceeded  to  the  supply  of  all  other  colleges  in 
the  provinces,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  the  public  in  general, 
for  which  last  purpose  they  attended  the  fairs.     From  the 
close  connection  existing  between  tlie  different  colleges  thers 
resulted  a  system  of  banking  business,  and  the  Portngness 
ambassador  in  Rome  was  empowered  to  draw  on  the  Jesoits 
of  Portugal.     Their  commercial  transactions  were  particularly 
prosperous  in  the  colonies.     The  trading  connections  of  the 
order  extended,  as  it  were,  a  net-work  over  both  continenti, 
having  Lisbon  for  its  centnd  point. 

This  was  a  spirit  that,  when  once  called  into  action,  could 
not  fiiil  to  affect  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  society. 

The  members  still  retained  the  profession  of  their  first 
essential  principle,  that  instruction  should  always  be  given 
gratuitously;  but  they  received  presents  when  the  pupl 
entered,  and  on  occasion  of  certain  festivals,  occurring  at  least 
twice  in  the  year.t     The  preference  was  ^ven  to  pupils  of 

*  Epistola  GoBwini  Nickel  de  amore  et  itndio  perfects  paupeitatii: 
**  Illud  intolerabile,  li  et  lites  inferant  et  ad  tribonalia  confligttit  et  tio- 
lentai  peconiamm  repetitioiies  fiBM»ant,  ant  palam  negotiantur  ad  qiueitam, 
.  .  .  specie  quidem  prime  aapecta  etiam  bonesta,  caritate  in  connB- 
guineos,  decepti.''  [Things  haTC  become  intolerable,  for  thej  commence 
lawsnits  and  contend  before  the  tribunals,  making  Tiolent  and  rqieatei 
demands  for  money ;  they  also  trade  opcaily  for  the  sake  of  gain, . . . 
deluded  by  what  at  the  first  Tiew  seems  indeed  to  be  upright,  namely,  te 
lore  of  their  kindred.] 

t  Diicorso :  [Offerings  are  made  at  least  twice  a  year,— at  Christmiit 
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rich  families ;  and  it  followed,  aa  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
these  young  people,  conscious  of  a  certain  independence, 
wonld  no  longer  endure  the  severity  of  the  ancient  discipline. 
A  Jesuit,  who  raised  his  stick  against  a  pupil,  received  a  stab 
from  a  poniard  in  reply ;  and  a  young  man  in  Ghibbio,  who 
thought  himself  too  harshly  treated  by  the  lather  profetto, 
assassinated  the  latter  in  return,  ^yen  in  Rome,  the  com- 
motions of  the  Jesuits'  college  were  a  continual  theme  of  con- 
versation for  the  city  and  the  palace.  The  masters  were  on 
one  occasion  imprisoned  for  an  entire  day  by  their  pupils,  and 
it  was  at  length  indispensable  that  the  rector  should  be  dis- 
missed, in  comjdiance  with  their  demands.  These  things  may 
be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  general  conflict  between  the 
ancient  order  of  things  and  new  tendencies.  The  latter 
finally  prevailed.  The  Jesuits  could  no  longer  maintain  that 
infinence  by  which  they  had  formerly  governed  the  minds  of 
men. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  it  now  their  purpose  to  subjugate  the 
world,  or  to  imbue  it  with  the  spirit  of  religion  ;  their  own 
spirit  had,  on  the  contrary,  succumbed  before  the  influence  of 
the  world.  The  Jesuits  now  laboured  only  to  render  them- 
iselves  indispensable  to  their  fellow  men,  by  whatever  means 
this  might  be  effected. 

And  to  secure  this  purpose,  not  only  the  rules  of  their 
institution,  but  even  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  precepts 
of  morality  were  modified  and  perverted.  The  oflice  of  confes- 
sion, by  means  of  which  they  maintained  so  inunediate  an 
influence  over  the  most  secret  recesses  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  received  a  direction  horn  these  fiithers  which  will  be 
memorable  to  all  times. 

On  this  subject  we  have  unquestionable  proof  from  authen- 
tic documents.  The  Jesuits  nave  themselves  expounded  in 
many  elaborate  works  the  principles  by  which  they  were 
guided  in  confession  and  absolution,  and  what  they  recom- 
mended to  others.     These  are  in  general  essentially  the  same 

th&t  is,  and  on  their  own  patron  saint'i  dajt^  and  these  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable gum.  Then  the  money  of  these  offerings,  or  whatever  is 
employed  for  plate,  pictures,  tapestry,  chalices,  and  other  such  Tsluables, 
all  go  to  these  same  coUeges.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  local 
rectors  use  them  indifferently,  whence  arise  infinite  offences ;  but  they 
care  little  or  nothing  for  the  complaints  of  their  own  sdx>lars.] 
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with  tho«e  ihej  hftTO  so  frequenUj  been  aiMsnsed  ei 
ing.  Let  110  endeavoar  to  compreliend  at  least  the  leading 
pnnoiples  from  which  they  proceeded  to  make  the  whole 
domain  of  the  confeaBional  ttieir  own. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  the  oonfessiosal  tfvery  Hang  mnik 
in&llibly  depend  on  the  conception  framed  of  tnmqgrewiw 
and  of  sin. 

The  Jesuits  define  sin  to  be  a  roluntaiy  departure  ftom  the 
commands  of  God.* 

But  wherein,  we  inquire  further,  does  this  ToIiiioD  eoiwitf 
Their  answer  is, — in  a  clear  perception  and  nnderetaadnig  of 
the  sin,  as  sin,  and  in  the  perfect  consent  of  the  wilLt 

They  adopted  this  principle  from  the  ambition  of  pio- 
pounding  something  new,  ana  further  impelled  by  their  wkk 
to  be  prepared  for  all  the  usages  of  common  life;  wiA 
scholastic  subtlety,  and  with  a  widely  comprehensiTe  cob* 
sideration  of  all  cases  that  could  occur,  they  carried  this 
principle  out,  even  to  its  most  rerolting  oonseqnences. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is  sufficient  if  we  do  not  wiD 
the  commission  of  sin,  as  sin.  We  have  the  better  ground  of 
hope  for  pardon,  the  less  we  thought  of  God  during  the  coin- 
mission  of  our  evil  deed,  and  the  more  violent  the  paseion 
was  by  which  we  were  impelled  to  its  commission.  The 
force  of  habit,  nay,  eren  a  bad  example,  suffice  to  excnlpite 
the  sinner,  inasmuch  sjb  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  will 
How  closely  are  the  limits  of  transgression  thus  narrowed! 
For  certainly  no  man  will  love  sin  merely  for  its  own  sake. 
But  they  also  acknowledged  grounds  of  exculpation  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Duelling,  for  example,  is  without  doubt  pro- 

*  Definitkm  by  Fr.  Toledo  :  "  Voluntariiis  recesios  a  regola  dhrina." 
t  Busembaum,  Medulla  theologm  moralis,  lib.  t.  c.  ii.  dub.  iii.,  ei- 
presses  himself  Uiua :  *'  Tria  reqninmtiir  ad  pecoatum  mortak  (qosd 
gratiam  et  amicitiam  cum  Deo  solvit),  (]^aonim  si  nnam  desit,  fit  fvnisli 
(quod  ob  suam  levitatem  gratiam  et  amicitiam  non  ioUit)  :  1.  Ez  psita 
intellectQs,  plena  adyertentia  et  deliberatio :  2.  £x  parte  Tolimtatia,  per- 
fectus  consensus :  3.  Gravitas  materiee/'  [Three  things  are  reqursd 
to  constitute  mortal  sin  (that  which  separates  us  from  the  gnoe  and 
friendship  of  God),  of  which  three,  if  one  be  wanting,  the  gin  bwiomft 
venial  (that  which  because  of  its  lightness  does  not  take  from  us  God's 
grace  and  friend^^hip) :  Ist,  On  the  part  of  the  intellect,  full  perceptioa 
and  deliberation ;  2nd,  On  the  part  of  the  will,  entire  consent ;  3rd,  Iin« 
portance  of  the  thing  itself.] 
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hibited  by  the  olmrch ;  yet  the  Jeeuits  oonnder,  that  if  a  man 
were  in  danger  of  being  aocoaed  of  cowardice  because  he  re- 
fused to  fight  a  doel,  or  of  losing  his  office,  or  the  favour  of  ^ 
his  sovereign,  then  he  wae  not  to  be  condemned  though  he 
should  fight*  To  take  a  false  oath  is  in  itsolf  a  deadly  sin, 
but  the  man  who  only  swears  outwardly,  say  the  Jesuits, 
without  inwardly  intending  to  do  so,  is  not  boond  by  his  oath  : 
he  does  not  swear,  he  only  je8ts.t 

These  doctrines  are  to  be  fonnd  in  books  that  make  positive 
profession  of  moderate  views.  But  now  that  these  times  are 
gone  by,  we  should  profit  but  little  by  a  more  minute  search 
for  the  still  wider  deviations  from  rectitude  of  a  subtlety 
whose  reasonings  were  subversive  of  all  morality,  and  in 
which  one  teacher  sought  to  surpass  another,  as  in  a  contest 
for  literary  pre-eminence.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
most  perverse  tenets  of  certain  among  their  doctors  became 
extremely  dangerous  in  connection  with  another  principle  of 
the  Jesuits — their  doctrine  of  "  Probalnlity."  They  main- 
tained that  in  doubtful  cases  a  man  might  follow  an  opinion 
of  the  soundness  of  which  he  was  not  himself  convinced, 
provided  always  that  the  said  opinion  were  defended  by  some 
author  of  repute. |  They  not  only  considered  it  allowable  to 
be  guided  by  the  most  indulgent  teachers,  but  they  even 
recommended  that  practice.  Scruples,  of  conscience  were  to 
be  disregarded;  nay,  the  proper  method  of  freeing  one- 
self from  their  influence  was  to  follow  the  most  tolerant 
opinions,  even  though  they  might  be  less  8afe.§     How  com- 

*  **  Privundos  aHoqui  ob  saspidonein  ignaTise,  dignitate,  officio  vel 
fayore  prindpis."  {See  text,)  Bnsembaum,  lib.  iii.  tract.  It.  cap.  i. 
dab.  y.  art.  L  n.  6. 

t  ' '  Qui  exterius  tantum  jureyit,  fine  ammo  jiirandi>  non  obligator,  nisi 
forte  ratione  scandali,  cum  non  jurayeiit  sed  luaerit."  [He  who  has  bat 
sworn  eztemallj,  witiioat  swearing  with  his  mind,  is  not  bound,  except 
perhaps  on  accoont  of  the  scandal  since  he  has  not  sworn,  but  jested.] 
JLtib.  iii.  tract,  ii.  cap.  ii.  dab.  iy.  n.  8. 

X  Em.  Sa. :  Aphorismi  Confessariorom  s.  y.  dnbinm  .*  "  Potest  quia 
facere  qaod  probabili  ratione  Tel  aactoritate  patat  licere,  etiamai  opposi* 
tum  tatins  sit :  safficit  autem  opinio  alioyas  grayis  aatoris."  [Any  one 
may  do  what  on  probable  grounds  or  authority  he  thinks  lawful,  although 
to  do  the  contrary  may  be  safer  :  but  the  opinion  of  some  graye  author  is 
sufficient.] 

§  Buserobaum,  lib.  i.  c.  iii. :  '*  Remedia  eonsdentbe  scropnlose  sunt, 
1,  Scrupulos  contemnere  ;  4,  Assuefiacere  se  ad  saquendas  lententias  mi- 
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pletely  were  the  profound  and  secret  monitioiis  of  8df-go-> 
yemment  and  self-judgment  thus  lowered  into  a  mere  external 
act !  In  the  directing  maniuds  of  the  Jeenits  all  possible  oon- 
tingencies  of  life  are  treated  of,  much  in  the  method  nsoally 
adopted  for  systems  of  civil  law,  and  appreciated  aoeording  to 
the  degrees  of  their  veniality.  A  man  has  bnt  to  leok 
out  the  cases  supposed  in  these  books,  and,  without  any  con- 
viction on  his  own  part,  to  regulate  himself  aoeordine  to  their 
directions,  and  he  is  then  certain  of  absolution  berore  God 
and  the  church;  a  slight  turn  of  the  thoughts  sufficed  to 
exonerate  from  all  guilt.  The  Jesuits  themselves, .  witii  g 
certain  sort  of  honesty,  sometimes  express  surprise  on  pcf^ 
oeiving  how  light  and  easy  their  tenets  render  the  yoke 
of  Christ. 


§  12.  The  Jansenists. 

All  life  must  have  been  utterly  extinct  in  the  Catholic 
church  had  not  an  opposition  instantly  arisen  against  doc- 
trines so  pernicious,  and  against  eveiy  cause  producing,  as 
well  as  every  consequence  resulting  from,  them. 

Already  were  the  greater  psut  of  the  remaining  orders  on 
bad  terms  with  the  Jesuits — the  Dominicans,  because  of 
their  dissent  from  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  authority  which  they 
arrogated  to  themselves  in  the  missions  of  Asia,  beyond  the 
Granges.  They  were  not  unfrequently  assailed  by  the  bishopi^ 
whose  powers  they  restricted;  and  were  occasionally  at- 
tacked by  the  parish  priests,  whose  duties  they  encroached 
upon.  In  the  universities  also— at  least  in  those  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands— they  frequently  provoked  antagonists 
But  all  these  things  formed  no  effective  resistance,  which 
could,  indeed,  arise  only  from  a  more  vigorous  spirit,  and 
more  profound  convictions. 

For  after  all,  the  moral  laws  of  the  Jesuits  were  entirely 

tiores  et  minus  etitm  certas."  [The  remedies  for  scmples  are,  Ist, 
To  despise  such  samples  ;  4th,  To  accustom  yourself  to  follow  the  more 
indulgent  opinions,  and  even  when  they  may  be  less  sure.] 
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consistent  with  their  dogmatical  tenets.  In  the  fonner,  as 
in  the  latter,  thej  allowed  ample  scope  to  the  freedom  of 
the  wiU. 

It  was,  however,  precisely  against  this  point  that  the 
most  important  opposition  ever  experienced  hj  the  Jesuits 
as  a  hodj  was  directed.  It  arose  and  was  d^eloped  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

During  those  years  when  the  whole  theological  world  of 
the  Catholic  chnrch  was  held  in  a  state  of  incessant  warfare 
Ly  the  controversies  respecting  the  Means  of  Grace,  two 
joung  men  were  studying  at  Lonvain — X^omelios  Jansen  of 
Hollsmd,  and  Jean  dn  Yerffer  of  Oaseony,  hoth  of  whom  had 
adopted,  with  equally  profound  conviction,  those  more  rigid 
doctrines  which  had  indeed  never  been  wholly  departed  from 
in  that  university,  and  both  conceived  an  extreme  antipathy 
to  the  Jesuits.  Du  Yerger  was  the  superior  in  rank  and 
fortune,  and  took  his  friend  with  him  to  Bayonne.  They 
here  plunged  themselves  into  a  deep  and  constantly  repeated 
study  of  the  works  of  St  Augustine,  conceiving  for  the 
doctrines  of  that  £sither  of  the  church,  in  relation  to  grace 
and  free  will,  an  enthusiasm  which  determined  the  course  of 
their  whole  future  lives.* 

Jansenius,  who  became  professor  in  the  University  of 
Louvain,  and  bishop  of  Ypres,  attached  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  theoretical  asceticism,  as  a  means  of  reviving 
tbe  spirit  of  these  doctrines,  while  Du  Yerger,  who  obtained 
the  abbacy  of  St.  Cjrran,  pursued  the  same  object  by  a  path 
equally  ascetic,  and  more  practical. 

Yet  the  book  entitled  '^  Augustinus,"  in  which  Jansenius  has 
circumstantially  and  systematically  expounded  his  convictions, 
is  of  great  value,  not  only  because  it  so  boldly  attacks  the 
Jesuits  both  in  their  doctrines  and  moral  tendencies,  but  also 
because  it  does  this  throughout  the  work,  in  a  manner  tend- 
ing to  restore  their  original  vitality  of  thought  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  sin,  and  remission. 

Jansenius  proceeds  from  the  principle  that  the  will  of  man 

*  Sjnoptis  ritae  Jansenii,  prefixed  to  the  "  Aiig;iutiniis :''  [He  then  pro- 
ceeded into  Grascony,  where,  in  the  lociety^  of,  and  studiona  interconrse  with, 
very  learned  men,  he  made  great  progrera  in  the  comprefaention  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  more  particularly  of  St.  Augnatine,  at  is  frequently 
testified.] 
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is  not  free,  being  fettered  and  held  in  bondage  by  tlie  daan 
after  earthly  things.  Of  its  own  strength  it  ia  not  aUe  ts 
raise  itself  from  this  condition ;  grace  must  first  come  to  tht 
aid  of  the  will — grace,  which  is  not  so  much  the  foigiTeoM 
of  sins,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  haada  d 
earthly  desires.* 

And  here  his  own  peculiar  views  are  immediatelr  pre- 
sented. He  considers  grace  to  be  made  manifwrt  m  the 
higher  and  purer  happiness  obtained  by  the  eool  from  beaven]^ 
thmgs.  He  declares  the  effectual  grace  of  the  SaYioor  to  be 
no  other  than  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the  will  ia  moved 
to  desire  and  to  perform  what  God  has  decreed.  It  is  the 
involuntary  impulse  communicated  by  God  to  the  will,  andbj 
means  of  which  man  finds  happiness  in  good,  and  labonis  te 
obtain  itt  He  repeatedly  inculcates  the  truth,  that  good  if 
to  bo  sought,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  £rom  love  ef 
righteousness. 

And  from  this  point  he  proceeds  to  the  higher  question  of 
what  is  this  righteousness  ? 

He  answers,-— God  himself.  I 

For  man  must  not  think  of  Qod  as  if  he  were  a  cozporeil  I 
being,  nor  under  any  form  whatever — ^not  even  under  that  of  ' 
light.  God  must  be  thought  of  and  loved  as  the  etemil  ' 
truth, — as  the  source  whence  all  wisdom  and  truth  proceeds^ 
— as  righteousness,  not  in  its  acceptation  of  a  quality  or  attzi-  I 
bute  of  the  soul,  but  in  its  predominance  as  an  idea,  a  supreme  I 
inviolable  rule.  The  rules  of  our  actions  proceed  from  the 
eternal  law ;  tbcy  arc  a  reflection  from  its  light :  whoever 
loves  righteousness,  loves  God  himself,  j: ' 

*  Com.  Jansenii  Aui^stinufl,  torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  ii. :  [The  liberation  of 
the  will  is  not  the  forg^iTenness  of  sin,  bat  a  certain  ddig^tfiil  freedom 
from  the  bonds  of  earthly  wishes ;  enslaved  by  which,  the  aoiil  is  in 
chains,  nntU,  by  a  cdestial  sweetness  infused  by  grace,  it  is  borne  orer  to 
the  love  of  the  supreme  good.]  It  is  thus  that  Pascal  also  tmderrtands 
this  doctrine :  [God  chuigcs  the  heart  of  man  by  a  celestial  sweetness 
which  he  pours  over  it.]     Provincial  Letters,  xviii.  torn.  iii.  p.  413. 

t  Tom.  iii.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 

t  **  RegulK  Vivendi  et  quasi  lumina  virtutum  immutabilia  et  sempitema 
non  sunt  aliud  quam  lex  ctema,  qu«  in  ipsa  Dei  setema  veritate  q>lendet, 
quam  prcunde  diligendo  non  aliud  diligit  nisi  ipsum  Deum  sea  veritatem 
et  justitiam  ejus  incommutabilem,  a  qua  promanat  et  ex  onus  ref nlgentis 


of  living,  and,  as  it  were,  the  inscrutable  and  sempiternal  lights  of  tiie 
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^  Man  does  not  become  good  £roin  the  &ct  of  liie  directing 
**  his  efforts  to  the  aoqalrement  of  any  naiiioiilar  virtue;  it  ifl  by 
^  fixing  bis  ejee  firmly  on  the  one  uncaangeable  rapreme  good, 
^  which  is  tmth,  which  -is  Crod  himiifllf.  Virtue  ia  the  love  of 
«   God. 

And  in  this  love  it  is  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  oonsiBts ; 
its  inexpressible  sweetness  extinguishes  the  pleasure  deriyed 
from  earthly  gratifications:  there  then  ensues  a  yoluntary 
and  ine£Eably  fiessed  necessity  not  to  sin,  but  to  lead  a  good 
life.*  That  is  the  true  free  will, — a  will  freed  from  eyil  and 
replete  with  good. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  and  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that 
throQghont  this  vnakj  the  development  of  the  doctrinal  yiews 
is  followed  out  with  a  high  dudgne  of  philosophical  clearness, 
even  in  the  midst  of  lealous  and  hostile  polemical  discussion. 
The  essential  groundworic  of  the  book  is  at  once  moral  and 
religious,  speenlatiye,  and  practical.  To  the  mere  external 
forms  and  sdf-seeking  of  the  Jesuit  doctrines,  it  opposes  an 
upright  and  strict  internal  discipline,  the  ideal  of  an  activity 
whose  primary  origin,  sa  well  ua  its  ultimate  expression,  is 
love  to  God. 

And  while  Jansenius  was  still  occupied  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  his  friend  was  already  seeking  first  to  shew 
£:>rth  in  his  own  life  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
then  to  extend  their  influence  practically  on  all  within  his 
reach. 

St.  Cyran,  for  so  was  Du  Verger  now  called,  had  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  learned  and  ascetic  hermitage,  even  in 
the  midFt  of  Paris.  By  an  unwearied  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  fathers  of  the  church,  he  laboured  to  imbue  his 
own  mind  with  their  spirit.  That  peculiarity  of  doctrine,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  Jansenius,  immediately  conducted  him 
of  necessity  to  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The  penitential 
ordinances  of  the  church  did  not  suffice  him ;  he  was  indeed 

virtues,  are  no  other  than  that  eternal  law  whidi  shines  in  the  tmth  itself 
of  the  eternal  Ood ;  whence  it  foUows,  that  loving  these,  a  man  lores  no 
other  than  God  himself,  or  his  unchangeable  truth  and  justice,  from  which 
there  proceeds,  and  out  of  whose  refUgence  there  shines,  whatever 
we  desire  as  just  and  approve  as  right.] 

*  Tom.  iii.  lib.  vii.  c.  ix. :  [A  most  hApP7»  immutable,  and  necessary 
will  not  to  sin,  but  to  live  rightly.] 
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heard  to  say  that  the  church  had  been  purer  in  her  eariii 
ages,  as  streams  are  clearer  near  tiieir  aouroe,  bnt  that  ti 
many  of  the  troths  of  the  gospel  were  now  obecnred.*  H 
own  denuMids,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ai^Maraooe  of  extreo 
rigour.  To  practise  deep  humility  and  long  endnsanoe,  * 
depend  wholly  on  God,  utterly  to  renounce  tiie  worid,t  i 
devote  every  thought,  every  effort,  the  whole  being,  to  tl 
love  of  God, — this  alone  appeared  to  him  to  be  Christianit 
So  profound  was  his  oonoeption  of  the  necessity  of  an  inwai 
change,  that,  according  to  his  views,  grace  must  precede  b 
peutance.  '^  When  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  save  a  sool,  tl 
work  is  commenced  from  within ;  when  the  heart  is  on 
changed,  then  is  troe  repentance  first  experieuoed :  all  eli 
follows.  Absolution  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  flr 
beam  of  grace.  As  a  physidan  must  observe  and  be  guide 
by  the  movements  and  internal  operations  of  nature  only,  i 
must  the  physician  of  the  soul  proceed  according  to  tl 
workings  of  grace."  He  often  repeats  the  declaration  tb 
he  had  himself  passed  through  the  whole  course, — froi 
temptation  and  sin,  to  contrition,  prayer,  and  exaltatkx 
There  were  few  to  whom  he  communicated  lus  thoughts,  an 
when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  few  words  and  the  most  sem 
tranquillity  of  expression  ;  but  since  his  whole  soul  was  filk 
with  the  truth  of  what  he  uttered,  and  as  he  always  awaits 
the  proper  occasion  and  a  befitting  frame  of  mind,  both  i 
himself  and  others,  so  the  impressions  he  produced  were  in 
sistible,  his  hearers  felt  themselves  affected  by  an  involu 
tary  change,  tears  sometimes  burst  from  their  eyes  belb: 
they  could  think  of  repressing  them.^  Many  distinguishi 
men  soon  attached  themselves  to  his  tenets  and  became  b 
decided  proselytes.  Among  their  number  was  Anna 
d'Andilly,  who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Richelieu  ii 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  was  employed  in  the  most  importafl 
offices,  together  with  his  nephew  Le  Maitre,  who  was  at  tli 
time  admired  as  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  Parliamei 

*  Extracts  from  his  trial  in  Reachlin,  Gescliichte  von  Portroytl, 
p.  451. 

t  [To  humble  oneself,  to  suffer,  and  to  depend  whoUj  on  Grod— (i 
makes  up  the  whole  Christian  life.] 

t  M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  Portrojal,  par  M.  FontaiB 
i.  p.  225.    Racine  :  Histoire  de  Portroyal,  p.  134. 
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'  and  who  had  before  him  a  career  of  the  utmost  brilliancy,  jet 
he  now  at  once  retired  to  the  closest  seclusion  in  a  hermitage 
at  no  great  distance  from  Paris.  Angelique  Amauld,  whom 
we  have  already  named*  with  her  nuns  of  Portroyal,  attached 
ihemselTes  to  St  Cyran,  with  all  that  unlimited  devotion 
which  pious  women  are  wont  to  feel  for  their  prophet. 

Jansenius  died  before  he  had  seen  his  book  printed. 
St.  Cyran  was  thrown  into  prison  immediately  after  the  first 
eonrersions  he  had  effected,  by  Richelieu,  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  so  effective  an  activily  in  such  a  cause;  but  these 
misfortunes  did  not  prevent  the  diffusion  of  their  doctrines. 

The  book  of  Jansenius  gradually  produced  a  general  and 
profound  impression,  as  well  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  by  the 
boldness  of  its  polemic  character.^  St.  Cyran  actively  con* 
tinned  to  effect  conversions  even  from  his  prison.  The  un- 
deserved sufferings  inflicted  on  him,  and  which  he  bore  with 
the  utmost  resignation,  exalted  him  in  the  public  regard,  so 
that  when  he  regained  his  liberty  on  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint — a  John  the  Baptist.  It  is 
true  that  his  death  followed  a  few  months  afterwards,  October 
11th,  1643,  but  he  had  founded  a  school,  wherein  the  doc- 
trines of  himself  and  his  friend  were  regarded  as  the  gospeL 
^'  His  disciples,"  remarks  one  of  their  body,  *^  go  forth  like 
young  eagles  from  under  his  wings ;  heirs  of  his  virtue  and 
piety,  wl^  they  had  received  from  him,  they  transmitted  to 
others ;  Elijah  has  left  behind  him  many  an  Elisha  who  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  his  work." 

If  we  attempt  to  define  the  relation  in  which  the  Jan- 
eenists  stood  to  the  predominant  church  parties  in  general,  we 
at  once  perceive  a  close  analogy  to  Protestantism,  and  are 
strongly  reminded  of  the  early  Protestants.  They  insisted 
with  equal  zeal  on  pure  holiness  of  life,  and  laboured  with 
obnilar  earnestness  to  impart  a  new  and  more  perfect  form  to 
their  system  of  faith,  by  rejecting  the  interpolations  of  the 
schoolmen.  But  these  things  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion,  to  warrant  our  declaring  them  a  kind  of  uncon- 

*  Gerbeion,  Histoire  da  Jana^nisme,  i.  63 :  [The  theologians  of 
Paris  applied  themselves  so  zealously  to  the  study  of  St.  Augnstine  of 
Ypres,  in  whom  they  recognized  him  of  Hippo  .  .  .  that  in  a  short  time 
nothing  was  heard  among  those  divines  hut  the  names  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Jansenius.] 

VOL.  II.  2d 
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flcioos  Proteetants.  The  grand  distinction,  eonndned  hiitori- 
cally,  consists  herein,  that  they  yolnntarilj  admitted  %  prin- 
dple  to  wluch  Protestantism  from  the  first  zefoaed  to  k 
reconciled.  Thej  remained  firmly  demoted  to  those  oumI 
eminent  fiithers  of  the  Latin  ehnndi,  whose  authority  hd 
been  rejected  in  Germany,  from  the  year  1523,  St.  Aah 
broee,  St  Angustine,  and  St  Gregory ;  nay,  they  eren  added 
certain  Others  of  the  Greek  church,  and  above  all.  Si 
Chrysostom,  in  whose  works  they  believed  they  posseased  i 
pure  and  unaltered  tradition,  from  which,  down  to  St  Be^ 
nard,  no  deviation  had  been  made.  He  too,  they  maintMn, 
held  hst  by  it,  but  after  that  ^kst  of  the  fathera,"  the  in- 
trusion of  Aristotelian  tenets  had  obscured  its  light  TUi 
then  was  very  hx  from  that  energetic  leal  with  which  the 
Protestants  went  directly  and  immeSately  np  to  the  doetrinei 
of  holy  writ ;  tlie  perceptions  of  the  Jansenists  were  satisfied 
with  &OS0  primary  formations  which  served  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  later  system.  They  remained  convinced  that  the 
visible  church,  notwithstanding  her  momentary  obscnratioiis 
and  disfigurements,  is  still  one  with  Christ,  not  one  in  spmi 
only,  but  one  in  body  also, — ^infallible,  immortal,  and  im- 
perishable. They  adhered  most  eameistly  to  the  episooptl 
hierarchy,  living  in  the  belief  that  St  Augustine  had  been 
inspired  by  God  to  communicate  to  the  worid  in  its  utmost 
fulness  the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  constitutes  the  life  and 
essence  of  the  new  covenant  They  consider  that  in  his  per- 
son Christian  theology  received  its  completion.  This  thej 
desire  to  comprehend  to  its  very  root,  to  examine  and  under- 
stand even  to  its  innermost  centre,  and  not  to  take,  as  soae 
have  formerly  done,  the  Pehi^an  opinions  for  those  of  St 
Augustine— H90  far  the  Jansenists.  But  Luther,  though  alio 
first  awakened  by  St  Augustine,  had  then  directly  returned 
to  the  true  sources  of  instruction,  the  scriptnre»— -the  word  of 
God ;  while  in  contrast  to  this,  Catholicism  dung  firmly  to 
the  entire  system,  as  it  had  been  formed  in  the  oonrse  of 
ages.  The  Jansenists  sought  to  enforce  the  creed  of  St 
Augustine,  as  that  which  first  comprehended  all  that  had 
preceded,  and  laid  the  basis  for  i^l  that  was  to  follow.  The 
i^rotestants  rejected  tradition,  the  Catholics  held  it  ftst 
Jansenism  endeavoured  to  purify  it,  to  restore  it  to  its  origi- 
nal character,  thereby  hoping  to  regenerate  both  doctrine  imd 
life. 
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There  was  already  gathered  aboat  Le  Maitre,  in  the  her- 
milage  of  Portroyal  dee  Champs,  to  which  he  had  retired,  a 
society  of  persons  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  who  were  all 
deroted  to  these  doctrines.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
company  was  at  first  somewhat  dosely  limited,  consisting 
pnncipidly  of  monbors  and  friends  of  the  Amanld  femily. 
Xie  Maitre  had  drawn  fonr  of  his  brothers  around  bim, — ^their 
mother,  from  whom  they  had  received  tiieir  religions  tenden- 
cies, was  an  Amanld.  The  oldest  friend  of  St.  Cyran,  and 
the  person  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  heart,  was  Amanld 
d'Andilly,  and  he  also  finally  joined  this  society.  His 
youngest  brother,  Antoine  Amauld,  produced  the  first  consi- 
derable work  written  in  its  feiYour.  They  were  followed  by 
many  other  connections  and  friends.  The  convent  of  Port- 
royal,  in  Paris,  was  likewise  almost  ezduavely  in  the  hands 
of  this  family.  Andilly  relates  that  his  mother,  who  also 
finally  retired  thither,  beheld  herself  surrounded  by  twelve 
daughters  and  grand-daughters.*  We  are  here  reminded, 
that  it  was  principally  bv  the  agen<nr  of  the  elder  Antoine 
Amauld,  from  whom  all  these  descended,  that  tiie  Jesnits  were 
expelled  frmn  Paris,  in  the  year  1594, — ^their  banishment  was 
the  result  of  his  powerful  and  brilliant  pleading  against  them. 
Aversion  to  that  order  seemed  as  it  were  hereditary  in  the 
Amauld  fiunily. 

But  this  narrow  circle  of  friends  was  very  soon  largely  ex- 
tended. 

They  were  joined  by  manv  who  wer6  attracted  by  no  other 
sympathy  than  that  of  similar  opinions.  A  very  influential 
preacher  of  Paris — SingUn,  an  adherent  of  St.  Cvran,  was 
particularly  active  in  the  cause.  There  was  in  Smglin  the 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that  while  he  could  not  express  him- 
self without  positive  diifficulty  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
be  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  pulpit  than  he  displayed  the 
most  overpowering  eloquence.t  Those  whom  he  saw  most 
eamestly  attached  to  himself  he  sent  to  Portroyal,  where  they 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  These  persons  were^  for  the 
most  part,  young  clergymen  and  sdholars;  wealthy  merchants; 
physicians,  who  had  ahready  attained  a  good  position ;  per- 
sons of  the  most  distinguished  families,  and  members  of  dif- 

*'  M^moires  d' Amanld  d'And%,  i.  p.  341. 
t  M^moires  de  Fontaioe,  ii.  p.  283. 
2d2 
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ferent  religions  orders ;  bat  all,  men  who  were  led  to  take 
this  step  by  an  inward  impnlse,  were  governed  by  no  nowor* 
tbj  motive,  and  were  gnided  only  by  their  fixed  and  mibia«ed 
oonviotions. 

In  this  retirement,  which  resembled  a  oonYent  held  toge> 
ther  Yolnntarily,  and  fettered  by  no  Yowa,  nuuiy  rdigiNi 
exercises  were  zealously  performed.  The  cbarehee  wen 
sednlonsly  visited  ;  prayer  was  frequently  oflSered,  whether  in 
society  or  in  private ;  agricultural  labours  were  nndertaksi, 
and  certain  handicrafts  were  engaged  in  by  some  of  the  men* 
hers,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  the  place  was  literaliiie. 
The  company  of  Portroyal  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  d 
literary  academy. 

While  the  Jesuits  heaped  up  learning  in  unwieldy  fblioi; 
or  lost  themselves  in  the  perverse  scholasticism  of  an  mitiileid 
system,  apjdied  both  to  morals  and  theology,  the  Jansenoto 
addressed  themselves  to  the  nation. 

They  began  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathen 
of  the  Church,  and  Latin  Prayer-books.  In  these  labonn 
they  were  happily  careful  to  avoid  the  old  Frankiah  form 
which  had  preWously  disfigured  works  of  this  character,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  an  attractive  clearness;  an  edncatioml 
institution,  which  they  established  at  Portroyal,  gave  them 
occasion  to  compose  school-books,  in  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, logic,  and  geometry.  These  works,  proceeding  from 
a  more  libersJ  mode  of  viewing  the  object  to  be  attained  pre- 
sented new  methods,  the  merits  of  which  were  uniyerallj 
acknowledged.*  Works  of  a  different  character  were  abo 
produced  at  intervals ;  as  for  example,  controversial  writings, 
the  ncuteness  and  precision  of  which  reduced  their  enemies  to 
silence ;  with  others  of  the  most  profound  piety,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  "  Heures  de  Portroyal,"  which  were  received  with 
an  eager  welcome,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  wen 
as  much  valued  and  sought  for  as  on  the  first  day.  Fron 
this  society  proceeded  men  of  scientific  eminence,  snch  as 
Pascal ;  of  high  distinction  in  poetry,  such  as  Racine ;  or  of 
the  most  comprehensive  range  in  learning,  such  as  Tillemont 
They  extended  their  efforts,  as  we  see,  very  &r  beyond  the 

*  Notice  de  Petitot,  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs  of  Andilly.  In  other 
respects  this  work  is  surprisioglj  full  of  party  spirit. 
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circle  of  theology  and  asoeticiBm  marked  out  by  JanaeniuB  and 
Du  Yerger.  We  shall  not  proceed  too  far  if  we  assert,  that 
this  community  of  men,  animated  by  the  most  noble  purposes, 
endowed  with  the  highest  intellect,  and  who  by  their  own 
unassisted  efforts,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
produced  a  new  metho<f  of  conveying  knowledge,  and  origi- 
nated a  new  tone  of  expression,  had  exercised  an  extensive 
and  beneficial  influence  on  the  literature  of  France,  and 
through  that  medium,  on  the  whole  of  Europe.  To  Port- 
royal,  the  literary  splendour  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  safely  attributed. 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  spirit  by  which  all  these 
labours  were  prompted,  and  from  which  such  results  were  ob- 
tained, should  faiL  to  make  itself  a  path  through  the  whole 
nation  ?  The  members  of  Portroyal  found  adherents  in  all 
quarters,  but  more  particularly  among  the  parochial  clergy,  to 
whom  the  confessional  ^stem  of  the  Jesuits  had  long  been  an 
object  of  abhorrence.  Occasionally  also  it  appeared  probable, 
as  under  Cardinal  Retz,  for  example,  that  they  would  also 
penetrate  among  the  superior  clergy ;  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers did  obtain  important  offices.  We  find  them  ere  long,  not 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands  only, — ^they  possessed  adherents 
in  Spain  also ;  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.,  a 
Jansenist  divine  might  be  heard  publicly  preaching  from  Uie 
pnlpits  of  Rome.* 

There,  the  question,  above  all  others,  roost  interesting  now 
was,  in  what  light  these  opinions  wotxld  be  regarded  by  the 
Roman  see. 

*  Deone,  torn.  iv. :  [There  was  cited  before  the  holy  ofSce  Monsiear 
HoDorato  Herzan  (Hersent),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  to  answer 
for  the  aermon  that  he  preached  in  San  Loigi  on  the  day  of  the  festa,  in 
which  he  maintained  and  defended  Hie  opinion  of  Janienius,  upholding 
him  to  be  the  only  expositor  of  St.  Angnstine ;  not,  indeed,  specifying 
him,  but  so  pointing  him  out  that  he  was  understood  by  all  present.  He 
retired  to  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  thence  departed  to 
Paris.  His  book  is  prohibited,  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace  has 
had  some  trouble  for  permitting  it  to  be  printed :  he  excuses  lumself  by 
saying  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  pop«  and  was  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  he  does  not  understand.  But  the  book  contained  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  Jansenifts  and  opposed  to  the  Jesuits.] 
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§  13.  Po$ition  of  the  Raman  Court  witA  rifard  to  ikiim 

partiet. 

There  was  in  hoi  a  revival,  though  midersoiiiewlimft  ahenl 
circumstanoesy  of  that  contest  which,  Ibrtf  ymn  eariia^ 
neither  Clement  YIII.  nor  Paid  Y.  lad  Tentimd  to  decide. 

I  know  not  whether  Urban  YIII.  or  Innooent  X.  wonU 
have  been  more  determined,  had  there  not  nnhapfMl j  appealed 
a  passage  in  the  work  of  Jansenios,  at  which  the  Roman  sbb 
took  grave  offence  on  other  grounds. 

In  his  third  book,  on  the  State  of  Innocence^  Janasniw 
adverts  to  a  position  hud  down  by  St  Augustine,  which  he 
could  not  but  admit  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  For  a  moment  he  hesitates  as  to  whom  he  tktM 
follow,  the  father  of  the  church,  or  the  pope.  After  sons 
deliberation,  however,  he  remarks,*  that  the  Roman  see 
sometimes  condemned  a  doctrine  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
without  therefore  intending  to  declare  such  doctrine  absolutdj 
false ;  ho  then  positively  determines  in  &vour  of  the  tenet  of 
St.  Augustine. 

His  antagonists  naturally  availed  themselves  of  this  passage. 
They  pointed  it  out  as  an  attack  on  the  papal  infieillibilityi 
and  Urban  YIII.  was  induced  to  express  his  disapprobatioB 
of  a  book  which,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Apostolic 
dignity,  contained  principles  already  condemned  by  former 
pontiffs. 

He  nevertheless  effected  very  little  by  this  declaration  of 
opinion.  The  Jansenist  tenets  extended  themselves  none  the 
lcj9s  effectually.  France  was  the  scene  of  a  general  schism; 
the  adversaries  of  Portroyal  considered  it  necessary  to  elicit 
another  and  more  decided  condemnation  from  the  Roman  see. 
For  that  purpose  they  embodied  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Jansenius,  as  they  understood  them,  into  five  propositions, 
and  required  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  pronounce  upon  them  hie 
apostolic  judgmentt 

*  De  statu  natnne  pane,  iii.  c.  zzii.  p.  403.  [Bat  if,  he  adds,  it 
could  then  ha^e  been  shewn  that  this  and  some  other  propondons  bad 
been  drawn  from  Augustine,  the  cor3nph8eus  of  all  doctors,  never,  as  I 
believe,  would  such  an  edict  have  proce^ed  from  the  ApostoUc  See.] 

t  Pallavicini,  Vita'di  Alessandro  VII. :  [To  the  end  that,  being  wdl 
informed,  he  should  declare  what  ought  to  be  permitted  or  prohibited  in 
regard  to  the  five  principal  propositions  of  the  said  author.] 
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Qrmal  inyestigation  was  ooneequeiitly  entered  upon  at 
>urt  of  Rome;    a  congregation  of  foor  cardinals  was 
I,  under  whose  supervision  thirteen  theological  con- 
I  proceeded  to  the  examination. 
w  these  propositions  were  so  firamed,  that  at  the  first 

they  seemed  to  present  pore  heterodoxy,  bat  when  ex- 
l  with  greater  care,  might  he  explained,  at  least  in  part, 
irej  an  orthodox  meaning.*  There  instantly  arose  » 
ty  of  opinion  among  the  consultors.  From  among 
two  Dominicans,  a  Minorite,  Lnea  Waddins,  and  the 
1  of  the  Augustine  order,  tiionght  the  condemnation 
isable,  but  the  remaining  nine  were  in  feyonr  of  itt 

thing  now  depended  on  the  qnestbn  of  whether  the 
irould  take  part  with  the  majority. 

subject  was  altogether  repnlaye  to  Innocent  X.  He 
id  all  abstruse  theological  inyestigations,  eyen  in  them- 
;  but  he  perceived,  moreover,  that  in  whatever  sense 
rht  declare  himself  as  to  those  now  pending,  none  but 
Dst  injurious  consequences  conld  ensne.  Notwithstand- 
e  opinion  pronounced  by  so  large  a  majority,  the  pontiff 
not  resolve  on  giving  his  decision.  ^  When  he  came  to 
ge  of  the  chasm,"  says  Pallavicini,  ^sxid  measured  the 
ess  of  the  leap  with  his  eyes,  he  held  back,  and  was  not 
noved  to  any  further  advance." 

.  these  scruples  were  not  shared  by  the  whole  court. 
iiately  beside  the  pope  stood  a  secretary  of  state,  Car- 
Chigi,  who  was  continually  urging  him  to  a  decision. 

at  Cologne,  Chigi  had  met  with  and  read  this  book, 
lich  that  very  passage  had  even  then  so  powerfully 
ined  his  orthodox  indignation  that  he  had  cast  it  in 
rem  his  hands.  His  aversion  had  been  further  strengtli-* 
by  some  of  the  monastic  orders  of  C^ermany ;  he  had 

a  very  earnest  part  in  the  congregation  of  cardinals 
ited  to  examine  the  work,  and  had  largely  contributed 
ig  about  the  adverse  result.  He  now  pressed  the  pope 
lain  no  longer  silent ;  to  do  so,  he  maintained,  would  now 
led  a  sanction  of  the  propositions ;  he  ought  not  to  snffisr 

icine,  Abr^e  de  rhistoire  ecd^siaidqiie*  torn.  zi.  p.  15. 
tUavicini,  who  was  himself  among  this  consnlton,  lapplies  vs  with 
etails.     Of  the  pope  he  says,  [The  character  of  his  intdlect  is 

Ferae  to  these  scholastic  subdeties.] 
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that  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility  aAioold  fid] 
diMvedit  It  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  faigheet  toc 
of  the  Apostolic  See  to  give  a  decisicm  when  the  fiutUii! 
in  donbt* 

TVe  have  already  seen  that  Innocent  was  »  man  win 
mitted  himself  to  be  guided  by  sudden  impreaakwn, 
luckless  hour  he  was  orercome  by  the  repreeentatioii  mi 
him  of  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  infiJlibility  wi 
posed.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to  think  this  wami] 
inspiration  from  aboye,  because  it  was  given  on  the  c 
St.  Athanasius.  On  the  Ist  of  July  he  published  his 
and  in  this  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  as  ha\ 
blasphemous,  and  accursed.  He  declared  that  fay  this  i 
he  hoped  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  Inhere  w 
wish  that  lay  nearer  his  heart  than  that  of  seeing  the  b 
the  church  sul  onwards  as  in  tranquil  waters,  and  airi 
the  haven  of  salvation.t 

But  how  entirely  different  was  the  result  to  prove 
what  the  pontiff  had  desired. 

The  Jansenists  denied  that  the  propositions  were 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius ;  and  much  more  earn 
that  they  understood  them  in  the  sense  in  which  thej 
been  condemned. 

The  false  position  in  which  the  Roman  court  had  | 
itself,  was  now  first  made  manifest.  The  French  bi 
were  urgent  in  Rome  for  a  declaration  that  those  propos 
were  really  condemned  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by 
senius.  Chigi,  who  had  meanwhile  ascended  the  t 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.,  was  the  less  prepar 
refuse  this,  since  he  had  himself  taken  so  active  a  pi 
securing  their  condemnation.  He  declared  therefore, 
ally,  and  in  unequivocal  terms,  ^'  that  the  five  propos 
were  assuredly  extracted  from  the  book  of  Jansenius,  and 
condemned  in  the  sense  that  he  had  given  to  them.''^ 

*  Commimicatioiis  of  Pallayicmi. 

t  In  Cocquel.  vi.  iii.  248.  We  diacorer  from  Pallavidiii  thi 
bull  was  prepared  partly  by  Cbigi,  but  principaUy  by  Aibisi,  an  ai 
of  the  Inquisition. 

t  Qninque  illaa  propositionet  ex  libro  prtememorati  Cornelii  Ja 
epitcopi  Iprensis,  cui  titulus  Augaitinus  excerptas  ac  in  tensu  ab 
Janaenio  intento  damnataa  fiiitse  dedaramut  et  definimus.  [^lo 
propofitions  we  declare  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  book 
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Bat  even  against  this  attack,  the  JaoBenists  had  prepared 
their  arms.  Thej  replied  that  a  declaration  of  sach  a 
character  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  papal  power ;  that  the 
infiEillibilitj  of  the  pope  did  not  extend  to  a  judgment  respect- 
ing facts. 

A  question  as  to  the  limits  of  the  papal  anthorify  was  thus 
added  to  the  dispute  alreadj  pending  in  regard  to  doctrine. 
In  their  undeniable  opposition  to  the  papal  see,  the  Jansenists 
yet  found  means  to  maintain  themselyes  in  the  position  of 
good  Catholics. 

And  now  this  party  also  was  too  finnly  established  to  be 
set  aside,  dispositions  were  occasionally  made  towards  effect- 
ing that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  formolaries,  in 
accordance  Mrith  the  bull  of  condemnation,  were  propounded, 
with  command  that  they  should  be  subecribed  by  all  ecclesi- 
astics, and  even  by  schoolmasters  and  nuns.  The  Jansenists 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  five  propositions,  which 
admitted,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  heterodox  interpretation; 
they  merely  refused  to  acknowledge,  by  an  unconditional 
subscription,  that  the  tenets  condemned  were  contamed  in 
Jansenius,  or  that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  their  master ;  no 
persecution  could  bring  them  to  that  admission.  The  effect 
of  this  steadfast  deportment  was,  that  their  numbers  and 
credit  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  defenders  of  their 
opinions  were  soon  to  be  found  eyen  amongst  the  bishops 
themselyes.* 

In  the  year  1668,  Clement  IX.,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace,  at  least  externally,  was  obliged  to  declare  himself 
satisfied  with  such  a  subscription  as  eyen  a  Jansenist  could 
offer.  He  contented  himself  with  a  condemnation  of  the  five 
propositions   in   general,   without   insisting  on    their  being 

aforesaid  ComelhiB  JanMnins,  bishop  of  Yprei,  entitled  Angmtfaiiis ;  and 
we  detennine  that  they  are  condemned  in  the  sense  attribuM  to  them  by 
the  said  Jansenius.] 

*  Letter  from  nineteen  bishops  to  the  pope,  1st  Dec.  1667 :  "  Novum 
ct  inauditom  apnd  nos  nonnnlH  dogma  procnidenmt,  ecdeme  nempe  de- 
cretis,  qnibos  qnotidiana  nee  rerelata  dxvinitns  frcta  deoUhmtnr."  [A 
new  and  unheard  of  doctrine  has  been  set  forth  amongst  ns,  namely,  that 
decrees  of  the  chmrch,  regarding  matters  of  daily  life  and  feet,  and  not  of 
divine  revelation  only,  are  capable  of  deciding  with  infSdEUe  certainty 
and  tntth.]  And  yet  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  received  iohition  of  the 
"   I  of  "  right  and  feet "  ("  droit  et  fait "). 
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actually  taught  by  the  Jansenuts  ;*  and  tliis  wan  in  Cut  a 
material  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Romaa  conrl^  whiA 
not  only  suffered  its  claims  to  decide  on  mattezs  of  hat  to 
drop,  but  also  acquiesced  in  the  tacit  anangement  that  its 
sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  against  Janaenios  thodd 
remain  without  effect 

And  from  that  time  the  party  of  St  Cyraa  and  Jaaseniis 
increased  in  strength  and  importance,  tolerated  by  the  Cnn% 
having  friendly  rdations  with  the  court  of  France— the  well* 
known  minister  Pomponne  was  a  son  of  Andilly  and 
fftYoured  by  many  of  the  great,  it  rose  to  hi^  consideratioiL 
The  full  effect  of  its  literary  activity  was  now  first  pereeiTei 
to  act  upon  the  nation ;  but  with  tbd  progroos  of  thia  aocietjr, 
there  grew  also,  and  that  in  despite  of  the  conoliuioB  of 
peace,  a  most  animated  opposition  to  the  Roman  see.  Ths 
company  of  Portroyal  coiild  not  £ul  to  know  fall  well,  tint 
their  existence  would  have  been  brought  to  an  early  close,  had 
the  course  of  things  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  deaigBi 
of  the  Curia. 


§  14.  Eelatiati  of  the  Papal  See  to  the  temporal  power. 

An  opposition,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  no  less  perilooa^ 
had  also  arisen  from  a  different  quarter,  and  was  oontinuaUy 
increasing  in  vehemence  as  well  as  extent. 

The  Roman  see  began  to  assert  its  jurisdictional  rights  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  I  will  not  say  \\dth  more  eneigy 
and  effect,  but  certainly  with  a  more  systematic  rigour  and 

*  The  last  formulary  of  Alexander  VII.  (15th  Feb.  1665)  is  thiu  ez« 
pressed  :  [I  reject  and  condemn  utterly,  and  with  sincerity  of  purpose,  tht 
five  propositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  entitlei 
'*  Augustmus,"  and  in  the  sense  intended  by  that  author,  as  the  Holy 
See  has  condemned  them  in  the  abore-named  Constitntioiis.]  The  men 
circumstantial  declaration  of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  runs  thus  :  [Ton  sra 
to  resolfe  on  condemning,  sincerely,  fully,  and  without  mj  reserve  or 
exception*  all  the  opinions  that  the  diurdi  and  the  pope  have  condemned, 
and  do  condemn,  in  the  five  propositions.]  A  second  artide  Ibllowi: 
[We  dedare  that  it  would  be  offering  insult  to  the  church  to  ooitaprebead, 
among  those  opinions  condemned  in  the  fire  propositions,  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine  snd  St.  Thomss,  concerning  grace  as  efficacious  of  itself, 
necessary  to  all  the  actions  of  Christian  piety,  and  to  the  free  predestinatioa 
of  the  elect.] 
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ity  than  had  pterioiiily  been  known.  ITriian  VIH. 
bted  for  liis  Ovation  to  this  amonff  other  ihinga— 
lad  gained  distinotioD  at  the  aealons  defender  of  uieee 
and  he  now  established  an  eepecial  ^  Congregation 
inities."  The  eaidinals  fondng  this  h^j  were 
from  snch  as,  being  yonng  preli^eBy  m|^t  nope  to 
[yancement  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Mai  ihejr 
i  in  this  matter.  Tliej  had,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
with  foreign  eonrts^  and  to  them  he  introsted  the 
:  keeping  rigilant  wateh  orer  aU  encroadmients  of 
princes  on  the  qiiritaal  jniiadiction.  The  attention 
;o  this  department  was  from  that  period  mneh  more 
nd  r^ular ;  the  admonitions  in  cases  of  tran^grearion 
nore  nigent, — personal  interest  wae  eombinedwith 
lal.  In  the  pnblio  opinion  of  the  court  it  was  heU 
f  of  piety,  to  maintain  a  jealons  guard  orer  ereiy 
these  old  traditional  right8.t 
ere  the  temporal  states  likeljr  to  be  eqaaOr  well 
nth  this  more  vigilant  sapervioon  ?  The  feding  of 
union  whioh  had  been  excited  in  the  conflict  with 
itism  had  again  become  cold.  All  nations  were 
;  to  increase  their  internal  strength:   the  general 

one  de'  quattro  Ambaieiitori,  1625 :  [He  proftnei,  abofe  all 
epcadence  of  mmd  end  an  inflnrihiMty  of  aonl  that  ia  not  to  be 
mj  argument  concerning  the  inteieiti  of  prinoee ;  but  that  on 
isists  moat  eameatly ,  and  towarda  whidi  he  benda  aU  hk  eflbctit 
snrtng  and  increasing  the  ecrleiiittiral  joriadiction.  This  mam 
ways  upheld  by  the  pontiff  in  his  ksa  endted  statioD,  and  was, 
)  gnat  caoae  of  hia  cnltatioa.]  See  Appendiz,  No.  104. 
Bapt  de  Lnca,  S.  S.  £.  Caidhialia;  Belstlo  ouic  BoBflat, 
sc.  xTii.  p.  109 :  '*  Edam  apnd  bonoa  et  lelantea  eodeaaaHooa 
uestio,  an  hnjns  congregationia  erectio  ecdesiaatiea  immnaititf 
doni  pToficna  vel  prKJn&ialis  ftierit,  potissiBie  qida  bonni  qai- 
brte  indiscretns  Td  asper  idoa  aUqpiormni,  qid  cirea  fadtk  een 
iliqna  produzit  inconTcnientia  pnejmdioialia,  ata 
a  ezactae  et  exorbitantis  defensionia  qpinfonem  i 

[There  remains  a  qoestionf  eren  with  goOd  and  : 
whether  the  erection  of  tliis  congregation  haa  been  pnAtible  or 
o  ecclesiastical  JmrnnnitJea  and  jvisdietioii,  prine^paDj  beesm 
leant,  but  perhaps  indiscreet  or  harsh  lesl  m  some  who  at  tat 
t,  may  have  produced  iiguioaa  inennieakiaMe,  aad  imprawed 
hdty  an  opioion  of  too  much  ufmtktf,  end  too  can  " 
a  defence  of  spiritual  ckims.]  A  very  importaDt « 
dinal. 
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effort  was  towards  political  concentration  and  oomjMMstneM ; 
the  first  conseqaence  therefore  was,  that  the  ooiirt  of  Bame 
found  itself  involved  in  rancorous  diasendoiis  with  all  the 
Catholic  states. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  attempted  oocasioiuilly  to  reftrut 
the  inteHTerence  of  Rome — as  for  example,  at  Nap&eo^  irhtsn 
thej  sought  to  add  certain  assessors  on  the  part  of  tlie  ciTil 
power  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition !     The  . 


had  not  admitted  the  claims  of  the  emperor  to  the  patrianfaatd 
of  Aquileja,  without  some  hesitation,  from  the  fear  thai  1m 
might  avail  himself  of  its  possession  to  secure  himself  aa 
increased  extension  of  ecclesiastical  independ^ice.  The  estates 
of  the  German  empire  made  efforts  in  the  capitularies  of 
election  for  1654  and  1658,  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  nuncios  and  the  Curia  by  more  stringent  regulatioDa 
Venice  was  in  ceaseless  commotion  with  re^krd  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Roman  court  on  the  appointments  to 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  that  country,  and  in  rdation  to  the 
pensions  and  arrogant  proceedings  of  the  pi^pal  kinsmwi 
(Nepoten).  At  one  time  Genoa  would  find  occasion  to  recall 
her  ambsussador  from  the  court  of  Rome ;  at  another,  the 
same  step  was  taken  by  Savoy ;  but  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
uition  of  all  was  that  presented  by  the  church  of  France,  as 
might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  from  the  principles  in- 
volved in  its  restoration.*  The  nuncios  gave  no  truce  to  the 
complaints  they  considered  it  necessary  to  make,  chiefly  in 
legard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Before  they  had  taken  a  single  step,  they  say,  appeals  were 
entered  against  them.  Questions  concerning  marriages  were 
removed  from  their  control,  under  the  pretext  that  some 
abduction  was  involved ;  they  were  excluded  from  all  juris- 
diction in  criminal  trials,  and  on  some  occasions,  eodesiastieB 
had  been  executed  without  having  been  previously  degraded. 
Further,  that  the  king  sent  forth  edicts  concerning  heresy 
and  simony,  without  consideration  for  them,  and  that  the 
tenths  required  from  the  clergy  had  gradually  become  a  per- 
manent impost.     The  more  observing  and  apprehensive  ad- 

*  Relatione  delk  nnntiatara  di  Mons.  Scotti,  1641,  5  Aprile.     He  bH 
a  diatinct  lection  [Concerning  the  impedimenti  offered  to  the  ordiiitfy   < 
niintiatara.  It  may  he  tmly  said  that  the  king's  judges  take  ihe  whrie 
ecciesiaKtical  jurisdiction  of  France  out  of  the  hands  of  tiic  nundos.]  i 
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hcrents  of  the  Curia  already  beheld  in  theee  encroaohments  the 
^    precursors  of  a  schinii. 

The  pecoliar  relations  consequent  on  theee  disputes  were 
uecesaariiy  connected  with  other  circumstances,  and  more 
particularlj  with  the  political  dispositions  exhibited  by  the 
court  of  Rome. 

From  deference  to  Spain,  neither  Innocent  nor  Alexander 
had  ventured  to  acknowledge  Portugal,  which  had  separated 
itself  from  that  monarchy ;  nor  had  they  granted  canonical 
institution  to  the  bishops  appointed  in  that  country.  Almost 
the  whole  legitimate  episcopacy  of  Portugal  died  out ;  eccle- 
siastical property  had  fkllen  to  a  great  extent  into  the  hands 
of  military  officers.  Their  previous  habit  of  submissiveness 
to  Rome  was  abandoned  by  king,  deigy,  and  huty. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  popes  immediately  succeeding 
Urban  VIII.  again  inclined  to  the  party  of  Spain  and 
Austria. 

This  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  since  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  France  so  early  cGsplayed  a  chaiacter 
menacing  to  the  general  freedom  of  Europe;  but  these 
popes  were,  moreover,  indebted  to  Spanish  influence  for  their 
elevation,  and  were  both  personal  opponents  of  Mazarin.*  In 
the  case  of  Alexander,  this  animosity  displayed  itself  with 
constantly  increasing  force ;  he  could  not  forgive  the  cardinal 
for  having  allied  himself  with  Cromwell,  nor  for  having  been 
long  induced,  by  motives  simply  personal,  to  impede  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Spain. 

But  from  this  state  of  things  it  further  resulted,  that  the 
opposition  of  France  to  the  Roman  see  became  even  more 
and  more  deeply  rooted,  and  from  time  to  time  evinced  its 
inveteracy  in  violent  outbursts.  How  severely  was  Alexander 
made  to  feel  the  discomforts  arising  from  these  causes ! 

A  dispute  which  had  broken  forth  between  the  followers  of 
the  French  ambassador  Cr^uy  and  the  Corsican  city-guard, 
in  which  Cr^uy  was  at  last  personally  insulted,  uimished 

*  Deone,  Ottobre,  1644 :  [It  is  known  to  a  certainty  that  the  exda- 
sion  of  Panfiiio  by  the  French  cardinals  in  the  conclare^  was  not  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  royal  wish,  nor  at  the  instance  of  CanUnal  Antonio,  bnt 
was  the  work  of  Cardinal  Mazatin,  the  riral  and  enemy  of  Cardinal 
Panzirolo,  who  foresaw  that  the  latter  was  likely  to  hold  an  important 
position  in  that  pontificate,]  as  was  in  fact  the  case. 
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the  king  with  on  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  diaBt- 
sions  of  the  Roman  see  with  the  houses  of  £28te  and  FanaeH^ 
and  at  length  afforded  a  pretext  for  nmxMug  troops  dneeth 
upon  Italy.  The  unfortunate  pontiff  souglit  to  ud  hiDUMf 
by  means  of  a  secret  protest ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  b 
was  compelled  to  concede  all  that  the  king  demsnded  is  At 
treaty  of  Pisa.  The  love  of  the  popee  for  ineoriptions  in  disr 
own  honour  is  well  known ;  no  stone  can  be  placed  in  a  vill^ 
according  to  the  popular  remark,  but  they  will  haTO  iUr 
name  inscribed  on  it  Yet  Alexander  was  oompdkd  li 
endure  the  erection  of  a  pyramid  in  his  own  ciyital--My, 
in  one  of  its  most  frequented  places,  on  which  was  an  insedj^ 
tion  intended  to  perpetuate  his  own  humiliation. 

This  act  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  a  deep  injuyti 
the  papal  authority. 

But  towards  the  year  1660,  the  consideration  of  the  ^ptfKj 
had  already  &llen  again  into  decline,  from  other  caoses.  At 
the  peace  of  Veryms,  the  papal  see  was  still  safficiently  inflo- 
ential  to  take  the  first  steps  on  the  occasion  ;  the  Cnzia  hi, 
indeed,  negotiated  and  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Even  at  tkit 
of  Westphalia,  the  pope  was  present  by  his  ambassadors^  bit 
was  alr^y  compelled  to  protest  against  the  conditions  agieed 
on.  At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  he  did  not  eva 
take  an  ostensible  share ;  his  emissaries  were  not  invited  to 
the  conference:  he  was  scarcely  even  referred  to  in  the  coniseof 
the  proceedings,*  nay,  treaties  of  peace  were  soon  afterwudi 
concluded,  in  which  papal  fiefs  were  brought  into  qaesticB, 
and  disposed  of  without  so  much  as  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  pontiff. 


§15.  Transition  to  the  later  periods  of  the  Papacy. 

It  must  ever  be  considered  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  tlat 
affords  us  an  insight  into  the  general  course  of  human  af&in^ 
that  the  papacy,  at  the  moment  of  Mure  in  the  accomplish- 

*  Galeazzo  Gualdo,  Prionto  della  pace  conclnsa  fra  le  due  corone,  1664, 
has,  p.  120,  [Obserrations  on  the  causes  by  which  the  soFereigoa  woe 
induced  to  conclude  a  peace  without  the  intervention  of  the  pope.]  It  n 
manifest  that  the  unfriendly  feeling  existent  between  the  pope  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin  was  a  well-known  fact  at  the  time. 
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xnent  of  its  plans  for  the  xeoorerj  of  miptieiiie  dominioii  oyer 
all  nations,  began  also  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  internal  decline. 

During  the  period  of  progress  to  which  oar  attention  has 
been  directed,  the  restoration  was  folly  established ;  at  that 
time  the  tenets  of  the  chavch  had  been  strengthened,  ecclesias- 
tical priyileges  more  powerfblly  centralised— alliances  luui  been 
formed  with  temporal  monardi»-4he  ancient  ordos  had  been 
leviyed  and  new  ones  founded — the  political  energies  of  the 
papal  states  had  been  consolidated  ud  eonyerted  into  an  in- 
strument of  ecclesiastical  activitj — the  Cnria  had  been  re- 
formed, both  intellectnallj  and  morally,  and  all  was  directed 
to  the  one  purpose  of  restoring  the  papal  power  and  the 
C^atholic  fEdth. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  a  new  creation,  it  was  a  re- 
animation  brought  about  by  the  force  of  new  ideas^  which, 
annihilating  certain  abuses,  carried  forward  by  its  own  fresh 
impulses,  only  the  existing  elements  of  life. 

But  it  is  deariy  obyious  that  a  renoyation  of  this  kind  is 
more  liable  to  experi^ice  a  decline  of  the  animating  principle 
than  a  perfecti^  new  and  nnwom  creation. 

The  first  impediment  opposed  to  the  Catholic  restoration 
was  presented  by  France.  The  papal  authority  could  not 
penetrate  into  that  country  by  the  beaten  track ;  it  was  con- 
demned to  behold  a  chiu^h,  whidi,  though  Catholic,  was  not 
subjected  to  the  rule  that  Rome  was  seeking  to  enforce,  arise 
into  form  and  consistency,  and  was  further  compelled  to 
resolyo  on  accepting  a  compromise  with  that  church. 

Other  eyents  of  similar  character  also  took  place ;  internal 
dissensions  conyulsed  the  papacy-— controyersies  respecting 
the  most  essential  points  of  doctrine,  and.  touching  the  relation 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority.  In  the  Curia, 
nepotism  assumed  its  most  dangerous  form;  the  financial 
resources,  instead  of  being  wholly  applied  to  their  legitimate 
purposes,  haying  been  diyerted  for  the  most  part  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  indiyidual  families. 

There  was  neyertheless  one  grand  and  general  aim  towards 
which  the  papal  see  continually  pressed  forwards  with  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune.  In  &your  of  this  supreme  object,  all 
contradictions  were  reconciled;  disputes  concerning  single 
points  of  doctrine,  and  questions  of  conflicting  spiritual  and 
temporal  daims,   were  silenced;   the  discords  of  sorereign 
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powers  were  composed ;  the  progress  of  oommoD  enterpdaB 
was  sustained ;  the  Curia  was  the  guide  and  centre  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  and  the  work  of  conTermon  proceeded  in  the 
most  imposing  manner. 

But  we  have  seen  how  it  happened  that  the  end  was  yet 
not  attained,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aspiring  papacjr  wh 
thrown  back  upon  itself  by  internal  discords,  and  by  oppotitioi 
from  without. 

Thenceforward,  all  the  relations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  ib 
social  development,  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

To  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  acquisition  that  would  derote 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  a  great  object,  there  must  be  asio- 
ciated  an  earnest  devotedness ;  with  the  narrowness  of  self- 
seeking,  it  is  incompatible.  But  the  desire  for  enjoymenl*- 
the  love  of  gain — ^had  invaded  the  Curia ;  that  body  had  ne- 
solved  itself  into  a  company  of  annuitants,  conceiving  then- 
selves  entitled  to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  to  all  tbat 
could  be  extracted  from  the  administration  of  the  chnieL 
This  right  they  abused  in  a  manner  the  most  ruinous,  yet  duog 
to  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  zeal  and  tenacity  that  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  had  the  whole  existence  of  the  £uth  been 
bound  up  with  it. 

But  it  was  precisely  on  this  account  that  an  implacable 
opposition  to  the  Curia  arose,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from 
many  different  quarters. 

A  doctrine  had  been  propounded,  which,  proceeding  from 
new  perceptions  of  the  more  profound  truths  of  religion,  wai  i 
condenmed  and  persecuted  by  the  Roman  court,  but  was  not 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  its  power.  The 
several  states  assumed  a  position  of  independence,  and  freed 
themselves  from  all  subservience  to  the  papal  policy  ;  in  their 
domestic  affairs  they  claimed  a  right  of  self-government,  by 
which  the  influence  of  the  Curia  was  more  and  more  closdy 
restricted,  even  as  regarded  ecclesiastical  matters. 

It  is  on  these  two  important  points  that  the  interest  of  the 
papal  history  henceforth  depends. 

Periods  succeed,  in  which,  far  from  evincing  any  spon- 
taneous activity,  the  papacy  was  rather  occujHed  with  the 
sole  thought  of  how  it  should  best  defend  itself  from  the 
various  antagonists  that,  now  assailing  it  on  the  one  side,  and 
now  on  the  other,  employed  its  every  moment,  and  all  its  cares.     i 
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It  is  by  force  and  energy  of  action  that  the  attention  of  man* 
kind  is  usually  attracted,  and  events  are  understood  only  by  the 
consideration  of  their  efficient  causes :  to  describe  the  more  recent 
epochs  of  the  papacy  will  therefore  not  come  within  the  purpose 
of  this  work ;  the  spectacle  they  present  is  neyertheloss  highly 
remarkable,  and  since  we  commenced  with  a  review  of  the 
ages  preceding  those  that  form  our  immediate  subject,  so  we 
cannot  well  close  without  making  an  attempt,  though  but  by 
a  few  slight  sketches,  to  place  the  later  ^riods  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader. 

Our  consideration  is  first  engaged  by  the  attack  from  the 
side  of  the  temporal  states.  This  is  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  the  Catholic  world  into  two  aaverse 
portions — ^the  Austrian  and  French  parties,  which  the  pope  had 
no  longer  power  either  to  overrule  or  to  pacify.  The  political 
position  assumed  by  Rome  determined  the  degree  of  spiritual 
devotion  accorded  to  her.  We  have  already  marked  the  mode 
in  which  this  state  of  things  began  ;  we  will  now  seek  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  its  further  progress 


§  16.  Louu  XIV,  and  Innocent  XL 

Louis  XI  v.  was  without  doubt  much  attached  to  the 
Catholic  futh,  yet  he  found  it  insufferable  that  the  Roman 
see  should  pursue  a  policy  not  only  independent  of,  but  also 
frequently  in  direct  opposition  to,  his  own. 

As  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  YII.  had  allied  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  Spain  (as  indeed  did  the  court  and  dependants 
of  Clement  IX.,  if  not  that  pontiff  himself),  so  was  now 
Clement  X.,  with  his  nephew  Pauluzzi  Altieri  (from  1670  to 
1676),  disposed  in  like  manner  to  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.* 
Louis  XIV.  avenged  himself  for  this  by  perpetual  encroach- 
ments on  the  spiritual  authority. 

He  confiscated  ecclesiastical  property  by  acts  of  arbitrary 

*  Morosini,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1671 :  [Everj  action  of  Cardinal 
Altieri  is  rendered  suapicioos  to  the  most  Christian  king  by  the  known 
partiality  of  his  eminence  to  the  Catholic  crown.  The  present  ponti£f  is 
VK)ked  upon  as  the  mere  representative  of  the  papal  authority,  which 
lusides  r^ly  in  the  will  of  his  nephew.] 

VOL.   II.  2  E 
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power,  was  continnallj  oppressing  one  or  other  of  tlie  momrtie 
orders,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  loading  ohink 
benefices  with  military  pensions.  That  claim  which  had  be* 
come  so  notorious  under  the  name  of  r^ale^ — ^the  rigbt^ 
namely,  of  enjoying  the  reyenues  of  all  TBcant  faiduqmct,  aai 
of  appointing  to  all  their  dependent  beneftoea,  Lonia  XIT. 
sought  to  extend  oyer  provinces  where  it  bad  never  pre- 
viously been  asserted.  He  further  inflicted  the  most  aereie 
injury  on  the  holders  of  Roman  annuities,  by  subjecting  all 
funds  remitted  to  the  Curia  to  a  closely  restrictive  8ape^ 
vision.* 

This  mode  of  proceeding  he  continued  under  the  pontifiote 
of  Innocent  Xl.^f  who  ])ur8ued  on  the  whole  a  line  of  policT 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor;  but  from  that  pontiff  Lou 
encountered  resistance. 

Innocent  XI.,  of  the  house  of  Odesoalchi,  of  Conus  bad 
entered  Rome  in  his  25tli  year,  furnished  only  with  his  swoid 
and  pistols,  for  the  purpose  of  emplo3ring  himself  in  some 
secular  office,  or  perhaps  of  devoting  himself  to  the  militazj 
service  of  Naples.  By  the  advico  of  a  cardinal,  who  looked 
more  deeply  into  his  character  than  he  had  himself  been  able 
to  do,  ho  was  induced  to  chaninrc  this  puri)ose  for  the  career 
of  the  Curia.  He  conducted  himself  in  thf^  employment  witb 
60  earnest  a  zeal,  and  gradually  obtained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  tliat  tho  people  shouted 
forth  his  name  beneath  the  porticos  of  St  Peter  daring  the 
sitting  of  the  conclave,  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  was  veiv 
general,  when  he  proceeded  from  that  assembly  adorned  witb 
the  tiara  :  this  took  place  on  the  21st  of  September,  1676. 

The  manners  of  this  pontiff  were  remarkable  for  humility;  { 
even  when  calling  for  his  servants,  he  would  do  so  milder  tbe 
condition  that  they  were  at  leisure  to  attend  liini,  and  bid 
confessor  declared  that  he  had  never  discovered  in  him  sdj 
one  thing  that  could  estrange  the  soul  from  God.  He  wa« 
most  gentle  and  placid  in  disposition ;  but  that  same  conscieD- 
tiousness  by  which  his  private  life  was  governed,  now  impelled 

*  InBtruttione  per  Mons.  ArciTescovo  di  Patrasso,  1674  :   [When  thb    I 
fact  became  known  to  the  court,  it  excited  uniTersal  astoniahment  wsA 
scandal ;  so  when  it  became  known  to  oar  lord  tbe  pontifT,  it  gave  b^ 
holiness  extreme  affliction.]  y 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  140. 
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Lim  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  daties  without  any  regard 
to  mere  expedience. 

How  earnestly  did  he  at  once  attack  the  abases  of  govern- 
ment, more  particularly  those  of  the  financial  administration. 
The  expenditure  had  risen  to  2,578,106  sc  91  baj.  annually, 
while  the  receipts,  including  the  dataria  and  spolia,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  2,408,500  sc  71  baj.  8o  considerable  a  de- 
ficiency, 170,000  yearly,  threatened  to  occasion  a  public 
bankruptcy ;  *  and  that  matters  did  not  proceed  to  this  ex- 
tremity  must,  without  donbt,  be  attributed  to  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  Innocent  XI.  By  him  the  practice  of  nepotism  was 
at  length  altogether  abolished ;  he  declared  that  he  loved  his 
nephew  Don  Livio,  whose  diffident  virtues  well  deserved  his 
affection,  but  for  that  very  reason  he  would  not  have  him  in 
the  palace.  All  those  offices  and  revenues  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  conferred  on  the  pi^)al  kinsmen,  he  caused  at  once 
to  be  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  abolished  many  other 
places  of  which  the  existence  was  rather  a  burthen  than  bene- 
fit to  the  public.  Innumerable  abuses  and  exemptions  also 
were  set  aside  by  this  pontiff;  and  at  the  first  moment  when 
the  state  of  the  money-market  rendered  a  change  practicable, 
he  reduced  the  monti  without  hesitation  from  four  to  three  per 
oent.t  After  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Innocent  did,  in  fact, 
succeed  in  again  raising  the  revenues  to  a  no  inconsiderable 
sum  above  the  expenditure. 

And  with  similar  firmness  of  resolution,  the  pope  now  op- 
posed the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV. 

Certain  bishops  of  Janseniet  opinions,  who  had  resisted 
the  above-named  extension  of  the  '^  regale,"  were  subjected 
to  vexations  and  oppressions  by  the  court  on  that  account. 
The  bishop  of  Pamiers  was  for  some  time  reduced  to  live  on 
alms.  They  appealed  to  the  pontiff  and  Innocent  adopted 
their  cause  without  delay.J 

*  Stato  ddla  camera  nel  preaente  pontificato  di  Innooeiixo  XI.  MS. 
(Bibl.  Alb.)     See  Appendix,  No.  149. 

t  In  a  manuacript  of  the  year  1743,  contaming  736  pagea,  '*  Erettione 
et  aggionte  de'  monti  camerali/'  we  find  tlie  decreea  Mid  briefs  relating 
to  thia  matter.  In  a  brief  of  1684,  to  the  treaanrer  Negroni,  Pope  Inno- 
cent first  declares  his  determination  [to  proceed  towards  the  liberation  of 
the  treasary  firom  the  interest  of  4  per  cent.  . .  .  which  in  these  times  is 
too  oppressive.] 

X  Racine,  Hi8t<nre  eccl^siastiqiie,  x.  p.  328* 
2£2 
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Once,  and  a  second  time,  he  admonished  the  king  to  lend 
no  car  to  flatterers,  and  to  refrain  from  laying  hands  on  t]» 
immunities  of  the  church,  lest  he  should  cause  uie  fountains  of 
divine  grace  to  be  dried  up  from  his  kingdom.  Receiving  n» 
reply,  he  repeated  his  admonitions  for  Qie  third  time,  but  k 
now  added,  that  he  would  write  no  more,  nor  yet  content 
himself  with  simple  admonitions,  but  wonld  employ  every  le- 
source  of  that  power  which  God  had  intrusted  to  his  handi. 
In  this  he  would  suffer  no  danger,  no  storm  to  appal  him ;  k 
beheld  his  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ.* 

It  has  always  been  the  maxim  of  the  French  court,  that  tk 
papal  power  is  to  be  restricted  by  means  of  the  French  cki|j, 
and  that  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  kept  in  die 
limits  by  means  of  the  papal  power.  But  never  did  a  pruM 
hold  his  clergy  in  more  absolute  command  than  lioais  AlY. 
A  spirit  of  submission  without  parallel  is  evinced  in  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  him  by  that  body  on  solemn  occasions 
"  We  hardly  dare  venture,"  says  one  of  them,  f  **  to  mike 
requests,  from  the  apprehension  lest  we  should  set  bonnds  to 
your  majesty's  zeal  for  religion.  The  melancholy  privily  tf 
stating  our  grievances  is  now  changed  into  a  sweet  neoesotj 
for  expressing  the  praises  of  our  benefactor."  The  prince  of 
Cond6  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  it  pleased  the  king 
to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  church,  the  clergy  would  be  tlie 
first  to  follow  him. 

And  certainly  the  clergy  of  France  did  support  their  king 
without  scruple  against  the  pope.  The  declarations  they  palh 
lished  were  from  year  to  year  increasingly  decbive  in  &voiir 
of  the  royal  authority.  At  length  there  assembled  the  con- 
vocation of  1682.  "It  was  summoned  and  dissolved,"  re- 
marks a  Venetian  ambassador,  "  at  the  convenience  of  tlie 
king's  ministers,  and  was  guided  by  their  suggestions.^     The 

*  Brief  of  the  27th  Dec.  1679. 

t  Remontrance  du  derg^  de  France  (aaaemblee  a  St.  Germain  en  Laje 
en  r  ami^  1680),  faite  au  roi  le  10  juiUet  par  rill"<.  et  r^r^.  J.  Ba^ 
Adheimar  de  Monteil  de  Grignan. — M^m.  du  clerg^,  torn.  xiv.  p.  787. 

t  Foscarini,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1684 :     [With  a  veiy  aimiJar  de-     i 
pendence»  the  ecclesiastical  order  adheres  to  the  maxims  and  interests  of 
the  court,  as  is  obvious  by  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  r^ard  to 
the  extension  of  the  *' regale."      This  convocation  was  called  together,     { 
directed,  and  dissolved  at  the  convenience  and  suggestion  of  the  mfauslen    i 
of  state.      Since  the  members  composing  the  assembly  look  to  the  king 
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four  articles  drawn  np  hy  this  assembly  have  from  that  time 
been  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Galilean  immunities. 
The  first  three  repeat  assertions  of  principles  laid  down  in 
earlier  times ;  as,  for  example,  the  independence  of  the  secular 
power,  as  regarded  the  spiritual  authoribr ;  the  superiority  of 
councils  over  the  pope ;  and  the  inviolable  character  of  the 
Oallican  usa^s.  But  the  fourth  is  more  particularly  remark- 
able, since  it  imposes  new  limits  even  to  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  pontiff.  ^'  Even  in  questions  of  Mth,  the  decision  of 
the  pope  is  not  incapable  of  amendment,  so  long  as  it  is  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  church."  We  see  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  kingdom  received  support  from  the  spiritual 
authority,  which  was  in  its  turn  upheld  by  the  secular  arm. 
The  king  is  declared  free  from  the  interference  of  the  pope's 
temporal  authority ;  the  clergy  are  exempted  from  submission, 
to  the  unlimited  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  contemporaries,  that  although  France  might  remain 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  yet  stood  on  the 
threshold,  in  readiness  for  stepping  beyond  it  The  king  ex- 
alted the  propositions  above  named  into  a  kind  of  ^^  Articles 
of  Faith,"  a  symbolical  book.  All  schools  were  to  be  regu- 
lated in  conformity  with  these  precepts ;  and  no  man  could 
attain  to  a  degree^  either  in  the  juridical  or  theological  facul- 
ties who  did  not  swear  to  maintain  them. 

But  the  pope  also  was  still  possessed  of  a  weapon.  The 
authors  of  this  declaration — ^the  members  of  this  assembly — 
"were  promoted  and  preferred  by  the  king  before  all  other  can- 
didates for  episcopal  offices;  but  Innocent  refused  to  grant 
them  spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
those  sees,  but  ordination  they  £d  not  receive ;  nor  could  they 
venture  to  exercise  one  spiritual  act  of  the  episcopate. 

These  complications  were  still  further  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  Louis  XIY.  at  that  moment  resolved  on  that  relentless 
extirpation  of  the  Huguenots,  but  too  well  known,  and  to 
which  he  proceeded  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  own 
perfect  orthodoxy.  He  believed  himself  to  be  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  church.     It  has  indeed  been  also  affirmed 


for  their  promotion  and  fortune,  and  are  constantly  influenced  by  new 
hopes  and  aspirations,  so  they  display  more  complacency  to  the  soTereign 
than  do  the  laity  tbemselTCS.] 
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that  Innocent  XI.*  was  aware  of  his  pnipon  and  had  ap- 
proTed  it|  but  this  was  not  the  fiiet.  The  Roman  eomt 
would  not  now  hear  of  oonversions  effected  by  anned  aposdea 
^'It  was  not  of  such  methods  that  Chriat  arailed  bmBsdl: 
men  must  be  led  to  the  temple,  not  dragged  into  iff 

New  dissenaionB  continually  arose.  In  the  year  1687,  the 
French  ambassador  entered  Rome  with  so  imponng  a  retinue, 
certain  squadrons  of  cavalry  forming  part  of  it,  that  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  the  ambassadors  claimed  at  that  time,  not 
only  for  thdr  pabce,  but  also  for  the  adjacent  streets,  couid 
by  no  means  have  been  easily  disputed  with  him,  although 
the  popes  had  solemnly  abolished  the  usage.  With  an  anned 
force  the  ambassador  braved  the  pontiff  in  his  own  capital 
*'''  They  come  with  horses  and  chariots,"  said  Innocent,  ^  but 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  pronounced  the 
censures  of  tho  church  on  the  ambassador ;  and  the  churdi  of 
St  Louis,  in  which  the  latter  had  attended  a  solemn  high 
mass,  was  laid  under  interdict.} 

Tho  king  also  then  proceeded  to  extreme  measures.  He 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  took  posseseion  of  Avignon, 
and  caused  the  nuncio  to  be  shut  up  in  St  Olon  :  it  was  even 
believed  that  be  had  formod  the  design  of  creating  for  Hailai^ 
archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  if  he  had  not  suggested  these  pfo- 
ceedings,  had  approved  them,  the  appointment  of  patriareb 
of  France.  So  far  had  matters  proceeded :  the  Frendi  am- 
bassador   in   Rome  excommunicated;  the  papal   nuncio  in 

*  Bonamici,  Vita  Innocentiiy  in  Lebret,  Magaziii  Tiii.  p.  98;  also 
Lebret's  note,  "  Alflo  ist  es  nicht  za  wtdereprecfaen,"  &c.  {ThoB,  it  b 
not  to  be  denied,  &c.] 

t  Venier,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1689 :  [In  regard  to  the  work  of 
conversion  attempted  by  the  king,  aa  relating  to  the  Hugaenots,  hit 
majesty  was  displeased  at  not  receiring  the  praisea  he  expected  from  the 
pope ;  bnt  the  pope  took  it  ill  that  this  irtionld  have  been  undertaken 
without  his  consent,  and  conducted  with  the  sefeiitiea  so  weU  knom, 
declaring  that  missions  of  armed  apostles  were  not  advisable ;  that  thii 
new  mediod  was  not  the  best,  since  Christ  had  not  uaed  such  for  the  coo- 
version  of  the  world ;  and  besides,  the  time  seemed  unsuited  for  winnins 
over  heretics,  when  the  disputes  with  the  pope  himself  were  more  than 
ever  violently  pursued.] 

t  Legatio  Marchionis  Lavardini  Romam  ejosque  cum  Romano  ponti- 
fice  dissidium,  1697, — a  refutation  of  Lavardin,  which  investigates  this 
affair  i^ith  much  calmness  and  judgment :  it  belongs  to  the  series  of 
excellent  political  papers  caUed  forth  by  the  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  Germany,  the  l^etherlsxida,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
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France  detained  by  force ;  thirtj-fiye  French  bishops  deprived 
of  canonical  institution;  a  territory  of  the  Holy  See  occupied 
by  the  king :  it  was,  in  &cty  the  actual  breaking  out  of  schism  ; 
yet  did  Pope  Innocent  refuse  to  yield  a  single  step. 

If  we  aek  to  what  he  trusted  for  support  on  this  occasion, 
we  perceive  that  it  was  not  to  the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical 
censures  in  France,  nor  to  the  influence  of  his  apostolic  dig- 
nity, but  rather,  and  above  all,  to  that  universal  resistance 
which  had  been  aroused  in  Europe  against  those  enterprises  of 
Louis  XIY.  that  were  menacing  the  existence  of  its  liberties. 
To  this  general  opposition  the  pope  now  also  attached  himself. 

He  supported  Austria  in  her  Tuikish  war  to  the  best  of 
Lis  ability,*  and  the  successful  issue  of  that  conflict  placed  the 
whole  party,  and  with  it  the  pontiff  himself,  in  an  altered 
position. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Innocent 
was  in  direct  alliance,  as  has  been  asserted,  with  William  III., 
and  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  designs  upon  England  ;t 
but  it  may  be  afflrmed,  witii  the  utmost  confidence,  that  his 
minister  was  aware  of  them.  The  pontiff  was  informed  merely 
that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  take  the  command  on  the 
Rhine,  and  would  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
those  of  the  church  against  Louis  XIY.  Towards  that  pur- 
pose ho  engaged  to  contribute  considerable  subsidies.  But  so 
early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1687,  the  pope's  secretary  of  state, 
Count  Cassoni,  had  positive  information  that  the  plan  of  the 
malcontent  English  was  to  dethrone  King  James,  and  transfer 
the  crown  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  But  the  count  was  not 
faithfully  served  :  the  French  had  found  a  traitor  among  his 

'^  Relatione  di  Roma  di  Giov.  lAndo,  1691.  The  sabridies  are  here 
compated  at  two  millions  of  scudi.     Sc«  Appendix,  No.  151. 

t  This  assertion  is  also  made  in  the  **  M^oires  sur  le  regnc  de 
Fr6d^ric  I.  roi  de  PnuBe,  par  le  oomte  de  Dohna,"  p.  78.  The  letters  are 
said  to  hare  paaaed  through  the  hands  of  Queen  Christina  to  his  father, 
[who  caused  them  to  be  forwarded  by  the  county  of  Lippe,  whence  one 
Paget  took  them  to  the  Hague ;]  but  notwithstanding  the  details  of  this 
account,  it  must  still  be  considered  doubtful,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  in  question,  Queen  Christina  was  at 
variance  with  the  pope.  From  all  the  relations  to  be  gathered  fh>m  her 
own  correspondence,  I  consider  it  impossible  that  the  pope  should  have 
intrusted  such  a  secret  to  her,  of  whom  he  one  day  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  [She  ia  but  a  woman.]  There  may  tery  probably  have  been 
secret  Roman  despatches. 
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housebold.  From  the  papers  which  this  mmn  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  in  his  master's  most  secret  cabinet^  the 
courts  of  France  and  England  xeceived  the  first  intelligeoceof 
these  plans.  It  was  a  strange  complication  !  At  the  cout 
of  Rome  were  combined  the  threads  of  that  alliance  which  had 
for  its  aim  and  result  the  liberation  of  Protestantisfm  from  the 
last  great  danger  by  which  it  was  threatened  in  western 
Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  English  throne  to  that  con- 
fession for  ever.*  Admitting  that  Innocent  XI.  was  not|  u 
we  haye  said,  acquainted  with  the  entire  purpose  in  cootea- 
pladon,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  he  allied  lumself  with  aa 
opposition  arising  from  Protestant  impulses,  and  sostaioed  &c 
the  most  part  by  Protestant  resources.  His  resistance  to  ths 
appointment  of  a  candidate  favoured  by  France  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cologne,  was  set  on  foot  in  the  interests  of  that 
opposition,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
war. 

The  consequences  of  this  war  turned  out  nevertheless,  as 
regarded  France,  to  be  exceedingly  fayourable  for  the  pi^Ml 
principle.  If  the  pope  had  promoted  the  interests  of  Piotoit- 
antism  by  his  policy,  the  Protestants  on  their  side,  by  main- 
taining the  balance  of  Europe  a^nst  the  '*  exorbitant  Power," 
also  contributed  to  compel  the  latter  into  compliance  with  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  papacy. 

It  is  true  that  when  this  result  ensued.  Innocent  XI.  was 
no  longer  in  existence;  but  the  first  French  ambassador  who 
appeared  in  Rome  after  his  death  (10th  of  August,  1689) 
renounced  the  right  of  asylum :  the  deportment  of  the  king  was 
altered ;  he  restored  Avignon,  and  entered  into  negotiations. 

And  that  was  all  the  more  needful,  since  the  new  pope, 
Alexander  V III.,  however  widely  he  may  have  departed  from 

*  A  docament  which  is  dediive  in  this  affair  has  yet  been  but  Uttk 
remarked ;  it  is  the  '*  Lettre  ^crite  par  M.  le  CI.  d'Etrto,  ambanadeor 
eztraord.  de  Louis  XIV.  a  M.  de  LonTois,V18th  Dec.l687.--OSaTres  de 
Louis  XIV.  torn.  vi.  p.  497.  This  shews  how  early  James  II.  was  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  Norfolk,  who  was  then  in  Rome  inoognito, 
instantly  despatched  a  courier  to  him.  Mackintosh  (History  (^  the 
Revolution,  ii.  157)  believes  that  James  was  aware  of  the  prince's  viewa 
on  England  early  in  May,  1688 ;  but  even  on  the  lOth  or  11th  of  March* 
he  remarked  to  tlie  papal  nuncio  [that  the  prince's  chief  aim  was  EDgland.1 
(Lettera  di  Mons.  d'Adda,  ibid.  p.  346.)  His  misfortune  was  that  he  did 
not  confide  in  himself. 
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the  austeie  example  of  his  piedeoessor  in  other  respect^,* 
adhered  fihnly  to  his  principles  as  regarded  the  spiritual  claims 
of  the  church.  Alexander  proclaimed  anew  that  the  decrees 
of  1682t  were  vain  and  invalid,  null  and  void,  having  no 
power  to  bind  even  when  enforced  bv  an  oath,  "  Day  and 
night,"  he  declares  that  he  thought  of  them  ^^with  bitterness 
of  heart,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  tears  and  sighs." 

After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII.,  the  French 
made  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the  choice  of  a  pontiff  dis- 
posed to  measures  of  peace  and  conciliation  ;X  a  purpose  that 
was  indeed  effected  by  the  elevation  of  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
who  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  name  of  Innocent  All.,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1691. 

But  this  pope  was  not  by  any  means  more  inclined  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Papal  See  than  his  predecessors 
had  been,  neither  did  there  exist  any  pressing  motive  for  his 
doing  so,  since  Louis  XIY .  was  supplied  with  the  most  serious 
and  perilous  occupation  by  the  arms  of  the  allies. 

The  negotiations  continued  for  two  years.  Innocent  more 
than  once  rejected  the  formulas  proposed  to  him  by  the  clergy 
of  France,  and  they  were,  in  fact^  compelled  at  length  to 
declare  that  all  measures  discussed  and  resolved  on  in  the 
assembly  of  1682  should  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
discussed  or  resolved  on :  ^*  casting  ourselves  at  the  feet  of 
your  holiness,  we  profess  our  unspeakable  grief  for  what  has 
been  done."§     It  was  not  until  they  had  made  this  unre- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  152.    ConfSessioii  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 

t  **  In  dictis  comitiiB  anni  1682,  tarn  circa  extenuonem  jnria  regalice 
quam  drca  dedarationem  de  poteatate  eodesiBatica  actomm  ac  etiam  om- 
niuxn  et  nngalomm  mandatomm,  arrestommi  oonfirmationam,  declara- 
tionum,  epistolanuDi  edictomin,  decretomm  qnaTis  auctoritate  rive  eccle- 
siastica  siye  etiam  laicali  editomm,  necnon  aliomm  quomodoUbet  prc- 
jadicialiuxn  pnefatomm  in  regno  snpradicto  quandocnnqae  et  a  qoibusvis 
et  ex  qnacnnqne  canaa  et  qnoris  modofactomm  et  gestomm  ac  inde  secu- 
tonxm  qaommconque  tenores.''    4th  Aug.  1690.     Cocqoel.  ix.  p.  38. 

X  Domenioo  Ckmtarini,  Relatione  di  Itoma,  1696 :  [The  French  gave 
their  assistance  to  the  election  of  this  pope,  because  they  had  need  of  a 
pontiff  sufficiently  placable  and  little-minded  to  be  led  into  the  modifica- 
tion of  that  bull  which  Alexander  VIII.  had  issued  in  his  dying  moments, 
as  to  the  propositions  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  assembly  of  1682.]  See 
Appendix,  No.  153. 

§  It  has  been  affirmed,  and  among  others,  Petitot  (Notice  sur  Port- 
royal,  jp.  240)  is  of  opinion  that  this  formula  was  inyented  by  the 
Janienisti  [for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  new  bishops ;] 
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served  reoantation  that  Innocent  accorded   them  eanonid 
inBtitution. 

Under  these  conditions  only  was  peace  restored.  Loui 
XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  retracted  his  edict  relating 
to  the  four  articles.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  Roman  m 
once  more  maintained  its  prerogatives^  even  though  oppoaei 
hy  the  most  powerfol  of  monarchs. 

But  was  it  not  a  grievous  disadvantage  that  aaaertioiu  of 
so  decidedly  hostile  a  character  should,  for  a  certain  time, 
have  heen  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  government?  The 
offensive  articles  had  been  proclaimed  with  load  and  ostenta- 
tious publicity,  as  decrees  of  the  empire;  but  it  was  pii- 
vately,  and  in  the  most  silent  manner,  that  they  were  reveled; 
in  the  form  of  letters,  that  is,  which  were,  moreover,  the  act 
of  a  few  persons  only,  individuals  who  were  just  then  inmr> 
ticular  need  of  favour  from  the  Boman  court.  Louis  XLY, 
suffered  these  forms  to  proceed,  but  no  one  ventured  to  bdiete  ' 
that  he  really  recalled  the  four  articles,  although  the  affiur  wv 
sometimes  regarded  in  that  light  in  Rome.  He  would  not 
endure  at  a  much  later  period  that  the  Roman  court  A<M 
refuse  institution  to  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the  fov 
articles.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  only  removed  the  obliga- 
tion to  teach  them,  but  that  there  would  be  manifest  injuAiee 
in  preventing  those  who  desired  it  from  acknowledging  thoee 
propositions.*     There  is,  moreover,  another  obser^'ation  to  be 

but,  in  the  first  place,  no  other  formula  has  ever  been  brought  forward  by 
the  opposite  partj ;  and  secondly,  the  above  has  been  always  acknov. 
lodged,  at  least  indirectly,  by  the  Roman  writers,— -by  Novaes,  for  ezampk, 
Storia  de'  Pontefici,  torn.  xi.  p.  117  ;  and  finally,  it  was  uniTersally  ooa- 
sidered  genuine  at  the  time,  and  received  no  contradiction  even  from  tk 
French  court.  Domenico  Contarini  says,  "  a  short  time  after  the  French 
took  in  hand  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  France,  proposing  TariOH 
forms  of  declaration,  a  thing  talked  of  for  two  years,  and  erentually  con- 
cluded and  adjusted  by  that  letter,  written  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope, 
and  which  has  been  circulated  in  all  quarters."  This  letter  is  the  very 
formula  in  question ;  no  other  has  ever  been  known.  Daunoa  also,  Eflsi 
historique  sur  la  puissance  temporelle  des  papes,  ii.  p.  196,  commiuiicitei 
this  letter  as  authentic. 

*  The  words  of  the  king  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  XII.,  dated  Ver- 
sailles, Sept.  14,  1693,  are  as  follows :  [T  have  given  the  onien  needfal 
to  the  effect  that  those  things  should  not  have  force  which  were  contused 
in  my  edict  of  the  22nd  of  March,  1682,  relating  to  the  declaration  of  the 
clergy  of  France,  and  to  which  I  was  compelled  by  past  events,  but  that 
U  should  cease  to  be  observed.]     In  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  July,  1713, 
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made.  It  was  in  nowise  hj  any  power  of  its  own  that  the 
court  of  Borne  had  maintained  its  ground ;  that  consequence 
resulted  solely  from  a  great  political  combination ;  it  occurred 
only  because  France  luld  been  fenced  on  all  hands  to  retire 
within  closer  limits.  What  then  was  to  be  expected,  sup- 
posing these  relations  altered,  a^d  if  the  time  iSiould  come 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  power  remaining,  who  would 
protect  the  Roman  see  from  its  aggressors  ? 


§  17.  The  JS^ajiish  Succession. 

The  fact  that  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Austria 
became  extinct,  was  abo  an  event  of  the  ntmost  importance 
to  the  papacy. 

To  the  condition  of  rivalry  constantly  maintained  between 
France  and  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  by  which  the  character 
of  the  European  policy  was  chiefly  determined,  the  papacy 
also  was  finally  indebted  for  the  security  of  its  freedom  and 
independence  of  action  for  a  century  and  a  half;  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  Spaniards  had  pseserred  the  Ecdeaastical 
States  in  peace.  Whatever  mi^t  be  the  general  result, 
there  was  alwa3rs  danger  to  be  apprdiended  when  an  order 
of  things  to  which  all  the  usages  of  political  existence  were 
habitually  referred,  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. 

But  the  peril  became  much  more  urgent  from  the  fact  that 
disputes  arose  with  regard  to  the  succession,  which  threatened 
to  burst  forth  in  a  general  war ;  a  war,  moreover,  of  which 
Italy  must  be  the  principal  battle-ground.  Even  the  pope 
would  with  difficulty  secure  hims^  from  the  necessity  of 

that  we  find  in  Artaud,  Uistoii«  dn  Pape  Pie  VII.  1836,  torn.  ii.  p.  16, 
are  the  following  wordf  :  [It  has  been  fiilselj  pretended  to  him  (Clement 
XI.)  that  I  haTe  ditsented  from  the  engagement  taken  by  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  his  predeceisor ;  for  I  hare  not  compelled  any  man  to  main- 
tain the  propositions  of  the  dwgy  of  France  against  his  wish  ;  bnt  I  could 
not  justly  prevent  my  sabjects  from  uttering  and  maintaining  their  opinions 
on  a  subject  regarding  which  they  are  tt  liberty  to  adopt  either  one  side 
or  the  other.]  It  is  obnons,  then,  that  Loais  XIV.  was  not  so  devoted  to 
Rome,  even  in  his  last  years,  as  is  frequently  assumed.  He  says,  de- 
cidedly, [I  cannot  admit  any  compromise.] 
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declaring  for  one  of  the  parties,  although  he  could  not  hope  to  : 
contribute  any  thing  esBential  towards  the  racoefls  of  that  ha  I 
should  espouse.  I 

I  find  assertions*  to  the  effect  that  Innocent  XII.,  who  hid  I 
become  reconciled  to  France,  had  recommended  Chsrlci  U  j 
of  Spain  to  appoint  the  French  prince  as  his  snoceesor,  ul  I 
that  the  provisions  of  the  wiU,  on  which  so  much  dependeJi  I 
had  been  materiallj  influenced  by  this  advice  of  the  holjr  \ 
father.  j 

It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  the  poli<7  adyene  to    I 
France,  which  had  been  almost  invariably  ponnied  by  ths    } 
Roman  see  from  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  was  now  rdiB-     | 
quished.     That  the  monarchy  should  devolve  without  parti*     I 
tion  on  a  prince  belonging  to  a  house  which  was  at  that  timt    I 
80  pre-eminently  Catholic,  may  perhaps  have  been  Mirdsd     ' 
as  the  less  decided  change,  the  less  important  eviL     Cbumt     1 
XI.  (Gianfrancesco  Albani,  elected  16  Nov.  1700)  inpeitij     I 
approved  the  determination  of  Louis  XIV.  to  accept  the  suc- 
cession.   He  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  PhiBp  Y^  anl 
granted  him  subsidies  raised  on  ecclesiastical  propertT»  pi^ 
dsely  as  if  no  doubt  prevailed  with  regard  to  lus  nghtat 
Clement  XI.  might  be  considered  the  very  creation  and  tme 
representative  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  had  never 
quitted.     The  affability  of  his  manners,  his  literary  talenti^ 
and  irreproachable  life,  had  secured  him  universal  approbatioa 
and  popularity.}     He  had  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  three  popes,  his  successors,  however  <&ver8ified  their 
characters,  and  even  to  make  himself  needful  to  them,  and  had 

*  Morofini,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1707 :  [I  will  not  venture  to  M| 
whether  the  pope  had  hand  or  part  in  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  nor  it  k 
easy  to  ascertahi  the  truth.  I  will  bat  adduce  two  hds,  ne  one  ii, 
that  this  secret  was  made  known  in  a  printed  manifeato  in  Rome,  doriag 
the  first  months  of  my  entry  on  the  embassy,  and  while  war  waa  proceed* 
ing  on  both  sides  as  well  with  arms  as  with  papers.  The  other  is,  that  the 
pope  does  not  cease  from  bestowing  public  eulogies  on  the  most  ChriitiaB 
king  for  having  declined  the  partition  of  the  monarchy,  and  accepted  it 
entire  for  his  grandson.]     See  Appendix,  No.  155. 

t  Buder,  Leben  und  Thaten  Clemens  XL,  tom.  i.  p.  148. 

t  Erizzo,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1702  :  [He  appeared,  in  fisct,  to  be  tha 
very  delight  of  Rome,  nor  was  there  a  royal  minister  or  national  ambaa- 
sador  in  the  court  who  did  not  believe  Cardinal  Albani  altogether  his 
own.]  [So  well,  be  adds  afterwards,  did  be  know  how  to  fieign  diicifSt 
affections,  and  to  vary  his  language  to  suit  all  oomers.] 
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risen  to  eminenoe  by  practical  and  useful,  but  never  obtrusive 
or  unaccommodating  talents.  If,  as  he  once  observed,  he  bad 
known  to  give  good  advice  as  cardinal,  but  that  as  pope  he 
knew  not  how  to  guide  himself,  this  may  imply  that  he  felt 
himself  better  qualified  to  seize  and  carry  forward  an  impulse 
already  communicated,  than  to  originate  and  give  effect  to  an 
independent  determination.  As  an  example  of  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  taking  up  the  jurisdictional  question 
with  renewed  vigour  immediately  after  his  accession,  he  did 
no  more  than  follow  in  the  path  previously  traced  by  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  Curia.  In  like  manner, 
lie  gave  his  trust  to  the  fortune  and  power  of  the  "great 
king,"  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  Louis  XIY.  would  ulti- 
mately obtain  the  victory.  The  success  of  the  French  arms 
in  the  expedition  undertaken  against  Vienna  by  Germany 
and  Italy  in  the  year  1703,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  bring 
all  to  a  conclusion,  occasioned  the  pope  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  Yenetian  ambassador  assures  us  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  conceal  his  gladness.* 

But  at  that  very  moment  fortune  took  a  sudden  turn.  The 
German  and  English  antagonists  of  Louis,  with  whom  Inno- 
cent XI.  had  been  allied,  but  from  whose  party  Clement  XL 
had  gradually  estranged  his  interests,  achieved  unprecedented 
victories  :  the  imperial  troops,  conjoined  with  those  of  Prussia, 
poured  down  upon  Italy.  Towards  a  pontifl^  whose  proceed- 
ings had  been  so  equivocal,  they  were  but  little  disposed  to 
shew  forbearance,  and  the  old  pretensions  of  the  empire,  which 
had  never  been  referred  to  since  the  times  of  Charles  Y .,  were 
now  again  renewed. 

We  do  not  here  purpose  to  enter  into  all  the  bitter  con- 
tentions in  which  Clement  XL  became  involved.t  The 
imperialists  at  length  appointed  a  fixed  term  within  which  he 
must  decide  on  their  proposals  for  peace :  among  these  pro- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  154. 

t  For  example :  In  regard  to  the  troops  qnartered  in  Parma  and 
Placentia,  where  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  pay  their  contingent  of 
military  contributions.  *'  Accord  avec  les  d^ut6i  da  due  et  de  la  ville  de 
Plaisance/'  14  Dec.  1706,  art.  9 :  [that  to  allemte  the  burthena  of  the 
state,  all  priyate  persons,  eren  thoogh  highly  privileged,  should  contri- 
bute to  the  above  sum.]  To  this  the  pope  would  not  submit,  and  the 
imperial  claims  were  thereupon  renewed  witii  redoubled  Tiolenoe. — "  Ck>n- 
tre  declaration  de  rempernir/'  in  Lamberty,  v.  85. 
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posals  the  most  important  condition  was  bis  aGknowledjnmt 
of  the  Austrian  pretender  to  the  crown  of  S{muil  Vtnftj 
did  the  pontiff  look  around  him  for  assistaoca  He  waited 
till  the  day  appointed  (15th  January,  1709),  after  tlie  li^ 
of  which,  without  a  final  decision,  the  impeirialiBla  hil 
threatened  hostile  invaaon  of  his  states  and  a^tal  ;  nay,  it 
was  not  till  the  last  hour  of  that  day<£— eleyen  in  the  eyenin^ 
that  he  at  length  affixed  his  siguature.  Clement  had  pre- 
viously congratulated  Philip  V. ;  he  now  saw  himoelf  ood- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  his  rival  Chailes  III.  as  Catholie 
kin^.* 

By  this  event  a  severe  hlow  was  inflicted,  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  as  supreme  arbiter,  bat  also  on  the 
political  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Apoetolie  See ;  the 
latter  was,  indeed,  virtually  despoiled  of  all  liberty.  The 
French  ambassador  left  Rome,  dedaring  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  seat  of  the  church.t 

The  position  of  European  affairs  in  general  hod  indeed 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  It  was  at  length  by  Protestant 
England  that  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Spanie^h  and 
Catholic  monarchy  was  decided.  In  this  state  of  things  what 
influence  could  the  pope  exercise  over  the  great  events  of  the 
period?  J 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  countries  which  the  pontiff 
regarded  as  his  fiefii,  such  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  con- 
signed to  new  sovereigns  without  his  advice  or  consent  being 
even  requested. §  In  the  place  of  that  infallibie  decision 
hitherto  awaited  from  the  supreme  spiritual  pastor,  there  now 
ruled  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  great  powers. 

Misfortunes  were,  indeed,  occasioned  by  these  arrangements, 
of  which  the  eflect  was  moro  immediately  and  peculioriy  felt 
by  the  Roman  see. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  Roman  policy 
had  ever  been  the  acquirement  and  maintenance  of  influence 
over  the  remaining  states  of  Italy :  the  Curia  sought,  indeed, 

"*  This,  which  was  at  fint  kept  secret,  was  made  known  by  a  letter  gI 
the  Anstrian  ambassador  to  the  auke  of  Marlborough. 

t  Lettre  du  marechal  Thcsw^  au  pape,  12  jaillet,  1709. 

t  See  Appendix,  Nos.  154  and  155. 

§  How  suspicions  the  conduct  of  Savoy  was,  we  learn  from  Lafitan,  Via 
de  Clement  XL,  torn.  ii.  p.  78. 
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to  exercise  an  indirect  soveieigntj  oyer  them  all  whenever  it 
was  possible  to  do  so. 

But  at  this  time,  not  only  had  German  Austria  established 
herself  in  Italy,  while  in  a  state  of  almost  open  warfare  with 
the  pope,  but  even  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  attained  to  royal 
power  and  a  large  extension  of  territory,  in  defiance  of  the 
papal  opposition. 

Other  affairs  were  regulated  in  a  similar  spirit. 

For  the  better  arrangement  of  disputes  between  the  house 
of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Austria,  the  European  powers 
acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  queen,  that  Parma  and 
Placentia  should  be  allotted  to  one  of  her  sons.  The  feudal 
sovereignty  of  the  pontiffs  over  that  duchy  had  not  been 
called  in  question  during  two  centuries,— each  successive 
prince  had  received  investiture  and  had  paid  tribute;  but 
now  that  this  right  was  assuming  a  new  importance,  and  that 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Famese  was  manifestly  on  tho 
point  of  becoming  extinct,  no  further  consideration  was  given 
to  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  The  emperor  bestowed  tho 
country  as  a  fief  on  an  infant  of  Spain,  and  nothing  remained 
to  the  pope  but  to  issue  protests,  to  which  no  one  paid  the 
slightest  attention.* 

But  the  peace  between  the  two  houses  was  only  of  mo- 
mentary duration.  In  the  year  1733,  the  Bourbons  renewed 
their  pretensions  to  Naples,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  Austria.  The  Spanish  ambassador  was  also  in- 
8tructed  to  offer  the  palfrey  and  payment  of  tribute  to  tho 
pontiff.  Clement  XII.  would  now  willingly  have  suffered 
matters  to  remain  as  they  were :  he  appointed  a  committee  of 
cardinals,  who  decided  in  fftvour  of  the  imperial  claims ;  but 
the  fortune  of  war,  on  this  occasion  also^  was  adverse  to  the 
papal  decision, — the  Spanish  arms  obtained  the  victory.  In 
a  short  time,  Clement  waa  compelled  to  grant  the  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  that  same  infimt  whom  he  had  segi 
with  so  much  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  Parma. 

It  is  true  that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  aU  these  strug- 
gles was  not  materially  different  from  that  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  house  of  Bourbon  ex- 
tended its  rule  over  Spain  and  a  great  part  of  Italy;  but 

*  Protestatio  nomine  Sedis  ApostolicK  emina  in  oonventn  Cameraoensi, 
in  Roiuset,  Sappl^ment  an  corps  diplomat,  de  Dunont,  iii.  ii.  p.  173. 
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nnder  circumstances  how  entirely  different  had  all  this  oc- 
curred from  those  at  first  designed  and  hoped  for  by  the  Holy 
See! 

The  word  by  which  that  great  contest  was  decidod  at  the 
most  critical  moment  had  proceeded  from  England.  It  wai 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  Papal  See  that  the  Bourbons  had 
forced  their  way  into  Italy.  The  separation  of  the  proyinoea, 
which  Rome  had  decided  to  avoid,  was,  nevertheleaBy  aeoom- 
plished,  and  had  filled  Ital^  and  the  States  of  the  Chnidi  with 
the  ceaseless  shock  of  hostile  weapons.  The  secular  anthori^ 
of  the  Apostolic  See  was  by  this  means  annihilated  eyen  initt 
most  immediate  vicinity.* 

An  important  effect  conld  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  those 
changes  on  the  controversies  touching  the  ecclesiastical  lights 
of  Rome,  which  were  so  closely  connected  with  her  politioil 
relations. 

How  severely  had  Clement  XI.  been  already  made  to  feel 
this! 

More  than  once  was  his  nuncio  sent  out  of  Naples,  and  iu 
Sicily,  on  one  occasion,  the  whole  of  the  cler^  whose  view^ 
were  favourable  to  Rome,  were  seized  in  a  body  and  sent 
into  the  States  of  the  Church.f  Throughout  the  Italito 
sovereignties  an  intention  was  made  manifest  to  confine  tbe 
gift  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  exclusively  to  natives  of  the 
several  states,  j:  Even  in  Spain  the  Nuntiatora  was  closed;} 
and  Clement  XI.  at  one  time  believed  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  summon  Alberoni,  the  most  influential  of  the  Span- 
ish ministers,  before  the  Inquisition. 

These  dissensions  became  more  and  more  serious,  the  differ- 
ences extending  from  year  to  year.  The  Roman  court  no  longer 
possessed  within  itself  that  power  and  energy  required  for  the 
preservation  of  union  even  among  those  holding  its  own  creed. 

^*  I  cannot  deny,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Mooenigo, 
in  the  year  1737,  "that there  is  something  unnatural  in  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Nos.  155,  156,  and  157. 

t  Buder,  Lebcn  and  Tbaten  Clemens  XI.  torn.  iii.  571. 

X  We  percdre  from  the  remarks  of  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  ReUtbne  £ 
Roma,  1712,  that  the  imperialists  in  Naples  as  well  as  Milan  had  already 
formed  the  design  of  [giving  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  solely  to  natord- 
bom  subjects, — a  stroke  of  no  small  detriment  to  the  court  of  Rom?  if  it 
should  be  brought  into  action.]  i 

f  San  Felipe,  Bdtrage  zur  Geachichte  von  Spanien,  iii.  214. 
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sight  of  the  collected  body  of  Cadiolic  soTereigns  placing 
themselres  in  hostility  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  alterca* 
tioDs  are  now  so  riolent  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  any 
reconciliation  by  which  that  court  would  not  be  injured  in 
some  yital  part"  Whether  this  proceed  from  the  diffusion  of 
more  enlightened  ideas,  as  many  people  think,  or  from  a 
disposition  to  oppress  the  weaker  party,  it  is  certain  that  the 
soYereigns  are  making  rapid  progress  towards  depriving  the 
Roman  see  of  all  its  secular  prerogatives.* 

A  merely  superficial  observation  made  in  Rome  itself  at  that 
time,  sufficed  to  render  obvious  the  fact  that  all  was  at  stake ; 
that  her  existence  depended  on  the  immediate  conclusion  of 
peace. 

The  memory  of  Benedict  XIY. — ^Prospero  Lambertini 
(from  1740  to  1758) — ^has  been  held  in  honour,  and  covered 
with  blessings,  because  he  resolvod  on  making  the  concessions 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  thatvpurpose. 

How  little  Benedict  XIY.  permitted  himself  to  be  dazzled, 
or  rendered  self-confident  by  the  dignified  elevation  of  his 
office,  is  well  known ;  he  did  not  even  abandon  his  good- 
humoured  facetiousness,  or  forego  his  Bolognese  witticisms, 
because  he  was  pope.  He  would  rise  from  his  occupation,  join 
such  members  of  the  court  as  were  in  immediate  attendance, 
impart  to  them  some  &ncy  or  idea  that  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
and  return  to  his  desk.f  He  constantly  maintained  himself 
superior  to  events.  With  a  bold  and  comprehensive  glance 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  relations  in  which  the  papal 
see  was  placed  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  discerning  clearly 
what  it  was  possible  to  retain,  and  what  must  be  abandoned. 
He  was  too  sound  a  canonist,  and  too  thoroughly  a  pope,  to 
permit  himself  to  be  carried  too  far  on  the  path  of  con 
cessions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  remarkable  act  of  his  pon- 

*  Alnise  Mocenigo  IV.  Relatione  di  Roma,  16  Aprile,  1737.  See  the 
Appendix,  No.  162. 

t  Relatione  di  F.  Venier  di  Roma»  1744  :  [The  pope  having  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  did  not  on  that  aooount  alter  hig  natural  dis- 
position. He  was  of  a  temper  at  once  dieerful  and  kindly,  and  so  he 
remained.  While  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  prelacy  he  was  accustomed  to 
season  his  discourse  with  witty  jests,  and  he  continued  to  do  so.  Endowed 
with  sincerity  and  openness  of  heart,  he  erer  despised  and  avoided  all  those 
arts  that  have  been  named  "  Romanesque.''] 

VOL.   11.  2  F 
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tiftcate  was  the  concordat  that  he  oonelnded  with  Spain  in  thi 
year  1758.  He  prevailed  on  himself  to  leoaniioe  tha  ni^lit  W 
appointment  to  the  smaller  benefices  of  that  oomitij  whiA 
the  Coria  still  retained,  though  it  was  at  thai  time  veh^ 
mently  contested.*  Bat  was  the  cooit  to  be  dtipnrtd  of  the 
huge  sums  it  had  hitherto  received  from  that  Kraree  withoil 
any  compensation  ?  Was  the  papal  anthonty  thoe  at  once  to 
abandon  its  inflnence  on  the  clergy  penonally?  BenedicI 
adopted  the  following  compromise  >--Kxf  these  llenefiees  fiftf> 
two  were  specified,  and  these  ware  reserved  for  the  nomiiia- 
tion  of  the  pope,  that  by  their  means  he  miglit  lewaid 
such  members  of  die  Spanish  clergy  as  should  aeqaire  a  clnt 
to  proforment  by  their  virtues,  purity  of  life,  or  learning,  or 
by  services  rendered  to  the  Roman  see.t  The  loee  in  revenue 
sustained  by  the  Curia  was  then  computed, — ^h  was  foimd  Is 
be  d4,d(M)  scudi  annuaUy.  The  king  tbBrefoie  ensaged  to 
pay  a  sum,  of  which  the  interest  at  3  percent,  shoold  aaiomt 
to  that  income.  Thus  did  all-compensating  gold  attest  \U 
conciliatory  inflnence  and  mediating  power  in  the  final  amnge- 
ment,  even  of  these  ecclesiastical  difficulties. 

In  like  manner  Benedict  XIY.  concluded  with  most  of 
the  other  courts  arrangements  involving  concessions.  To  tb« 
king  of  Portugal  an  extension  was  granted  of  the  right  of 
patronage  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  to  the  earlier 
spiritual  privileges  and  distinctions  acquired  by  his  house 
the  title  of  **  most  faithful"  was  added.  The  court  of  fttf- 
dinia,  doubly  dissatisfied  because  the  concessions  which  it 
had  obtuned  at  favourable  moments  had  been  revoked  under 
the  last  pontificate,  was  appeased  by  the  instructions,  in  the 
spirit  of  concordats,  that  were  issued  in  the  years  1741  and 
17.^ O.J  In  Naples,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Gaetano  Argento,  s 
school  of  jurisprudence  had  been  established,  which  made  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Nos.  163  and  164. 

t  [So  that  his  holiness  may,  no  less  than  his  snccesaon,  faaTe  the  bmibs 
of  proTiding  for  and  rewarding  those  eodesiaBtics  who  shall  have  rendered 
themaelTes  deserving  by  probity,  blamelessnen  of  mannen,  diatiogmsbed 
learning,  or  services  rendered  to  the  Holy  See.]  These  are  the  imds  of 
the  concordat.  See,  among  other  authorities,  tiie  Report  of  the  Engli^ 
Committf-e,  1816,  p.  317. 

t  Risposta  alle  notizie  dimandate  intomo  alia  giurisdittione  ecdesiastica 
neUo  stato  di  S.  M»V    Turino,  5  Mareo,  1816.     Ibid.  p.  250. 
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disputed  points  oi  ecdanastio&l  law  its  chief  study,  and 
opposed  earnest  reeistanee  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy,* 
Benedict  XIV.  pennitted  the  rights  of  the  Cnria  to  be  ma- 
terially restricted,  and  soffered  the  dergy  to  be  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  a  ^aie  in  the  pablic  imposts.  To  the  impe- 
rial court  the  pontiff  conceded  a  diminution  of  the  aj^inted 
holidays,  and  this  was  a  concessioD  that  alused  many  remarks 
at  the  time ;  for  whereas  Benedict  had  merely  gianted  per- 
mission that  work  might  be  dime  on  those  dayi^  the  imperial 
court  did  not  scrapie  to  exact  labour  by  force^  and  make  it 
compulsory  as  a  general  role. 

By  these  measures  the  Catholic  eourts  were  again  recon- 
ciled to  their  ecclesiastical  chief^  and  peace  was  once  more 
restored. 

But  could  reasonable  hope  be  entertained  that  all  conten- 
tions were  thus  brought  to  an  end  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  in  Catholicism, 
should  be  set  at  rest  by  these  slight  and  tiansient  promises  ? 
It  was  not  possible  that  these  should  suffice  to  maintain  peace 
beyond  the  moment  for  which  they  had  been  adopted. 
Already  were  the  excited  deeps  giving  token  that  other  and 
fur  more  perilous  storms  were  £wt  approaching. 


§  18.  Changes  in  the  general  pontion  of  the  world — Internal 
c&mmotion* — Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 

Important  changes  had  been  accomplished,  not  only  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  but  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
world  generally. 

TVhere  were  now  tlie  times  in  which  the  papacy  might 
entertain  the  hope,  and  not  indeed  without  apparent  grounds, 
of  once  more  subjecting  Europe  and  the  world  to  its 
dominion  ? 

Of  the  &ye  great  powers  by  which,  even  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  course  of  the  world's 
destinies  was  determined,  three  had  risen  to  influence  who 
were  not  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
attempts  made  by  the  popes  in  earlier  times  to  subdue  Russia 

*  Giannone,  Storia  di  Napcli,  vi.  387. 
2f  2 
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and  Prnsna  by  means  of  Poland,  and  to  oyeicome  En^aad 
by  the  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  These  very  powers  were 
now  taking  prominent  part  in  the  dominion  of  the  worid ; 
nay,  we  may  even  affirm,  without  fear  of  deoeiTing  ooreelTei^ 
that  they  had  at  that  time  obtained  the  prepondermnoe  over 
the  Catholic  portion  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  that  one  S3rstem  of  dootrine  had  gained  a  trinmph 
over  the  other — ^that  the  Protestant  theolo^  had  prevaiM 
over  Catholicism ;  this  was  no  longer  the  field  of  conflict : 
the  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  national 
interests  and  developments,  the  principles  of  whidi  we  have 
noticed  above.  The  non-Catholic  states  displayed  a  genenl 
superiority  over  the  Catholic.  The  monarchical  and  concen- 
trating spirit  of  the  Russians  had  overpowered  the  disunited 
Mictions  and  aristocracy  of  Poland.  The  industry,  pmcticil 
sense,  and  nautical  skill  of  the  English  had  obtained  the 
supremacy,  naturally  resulting  to  those  qualities,  over  the 
careless  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  vacillating  policy 
of  the  French,  which  was  ever  contingent  on  the  accidents  of 
their  domestic  afl&irs.  The  energetic  organintion  and  mili- 
tary discipline  of  Prussia  had  in  like  manner  procured  her  tlie 
advantage  over  those  principles  of  federative  monarchy  which 
were  then  predominant  in  Austria. 

But  although  the  superiority  obtained  by  these  powers  was 
in  nowise  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  yet  it  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  an  immediate  influence  on  ecclesiastical  a&irs. 

This  occurred  in  the  first  place,  because  religious  parties 
advanced  to  power  with  the  states  professing  their  opinions ; 
Russia,  for  example,  placed  Gh-eek  bishops,  without  hesitation, 
in  the  united  provinces  of  Poland.*  The  elevation  of  Prussia 
gradually  restored  a  consciousness  of  independence  and  power 
to  the  German  Protestants,  such  as  they  had  long  been  de- 
prived of;  and  the  more  decided  became  the  naval  supremacy 
acquired  by  the  Protestant  government  of  England,  so  much 
the  more  did  tho  Catholic  missions  necessarily  fall  into  shade, 
while  their  efficiency,  which  had  in  earlier  times  been  upheld 
and  increased  by  political  influence,  became  diminished  pro- 
portionately. 

But  more  extensive  causes  were  in  action.     So  early  as  the 

*  Rnlhi^,  Hlstoire  de  I'anarchie  de  Pologne,  i.  181. 
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second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  when  England  had 
attached  herself  to  the  policy  of  France,  when  Russia  was 
in  a  position  equivalent  to  separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  Prussian  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
was  but  just  rising  into  importance,  the  Catholic  powers, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Poland,  had  governed  the  Euro- 
pean world,  even  though  divided  among  themselves.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  consciousness  of  how  greatly  all  this 
was  changed,  must  now  have  forced  itself  on  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Catholic  community,  the  proud  seff-confidence 
inspired  by  a  politioo-reli^ous  existence,  unrestricted  by  any 
superior  power,  must  now  have  been  destroyed.  The  pope 
was  now  first  made  aware  of  the  fiict  that  he  no  longer  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  powers  by  whom  the  world  was  ruled. 

But  finally,  would  not  the  question  of  whence  this  change 
arose,  present  itself?  When  the  conquered  party  does  not 
utterly  despair  of  his  own  fortunes,  every  defeat,  every  loss, 
will  necesffimly  occasion  some  internal  revolution,  some  at- 
tempt at  imitation  of  the  antagonist  who  has  evinced  his 
superiority, — an  emulation  of  his  efforts.  Thus,  the  strictly 
monarchical,  military,  and  commercial  tendencies  of  the  non- 
Catholic  nations  now  pressed  themselves  upon  the  Catholic 
states ;  but  since  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  into  which  the  latter  had  fallen  was  connected 
with  their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the  first  efforts  of  the 
movement  were  directed  towards  that  point. 

But  here  they  came  into  contact  with  other  powerful  com- 
motions which  had  meanwhile  taken  possession  of  the  domain 
of  faith  and  opinion  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  itself. 

The  Jansenist  contentions,  to  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
already  given  our  attention,  had  been  renewed  with  redoubled 
vehemence  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
proceeded  from  men  of  the  most  exalted  positions.  The 
highest  influence  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  of 
France  had  most  commonly  been  divided  between  the  king's 
confessor,  usually  a  Jesuit,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
thence  it  was,  that  La  Chaise  and  Harlai,  who  lived  in  the 
closest  alliance,  had  directed  the  enterprises  of  the  crown 
against  the  papacy.  So  good  an  understanding  did  not  exist 
between  their  successors,  Le  Tellier  and  Noailles.  Their  dis- 
union may  have  been  occasioned,  in  the  first  place,  by  slight 
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differences  of  opinion,  the  more  rigid  adheresce  of  tibe 
the  Jerait  and  Molinist  views,  and  the  more  tolonuiit  f 
tion  of  the  other  to  the  Jansenist  ideas.   Gradnallj,  howero; 
these  diffbrenoes  led  the  way  to  an  ofm  mptnie,  and  tin 
conflict  thus  arising,  and  prooeecUng  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
king,  produced  a  schism  thronghoat  the  nation.     The  cob- 
feasor  succeeded  not  only  in  maintaining  himself  in  powci^ 
and  winning  Louis  to  his  side,  hut  he  aJso  preTailed  on  ths 
pope  to  issue  the  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  the  Janseniit 
tenets  of  sin,  grace,  justification,  and  the  chnreh,  were  con- 
demned, cTcn  in  their  most  modified  ezpression,  and  in  aone 
instances  as  their  defenders  considered  them  to  be  giren  rer- 
hatim  by  St.  Augustin.     They  were,  nevertheleaa,  denounced 
and  anathematized  even  more  decidedly  than  the  fife  propo> 
sitions  mentioned  in  our  earlier  alludions  to  the  Jansenist  dbe- 
trines.*      This  was  the  final  decision  of  these  questions  of 
£uth,  so  long  before  agitated  by  Molina.    The  see  of  Home* 
after   a    delay,    thus    prolonged,    at    length    adopted    the 
Jesuit   tenets   without  reserve  or  ambiguity.        It   is   oei^ 
tain  that  the  papacy  thereby  succeeded  in  attaching  to  its 
interests  that  powerful  order,  which  from  that  time  proved 
itself  the  most  vigorous  defender  of  ultramontane  doctrines 
and  the  papal  claims ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  by  no  means  invariable  with  the  societj; 
in  preceding  periods.     The  pope  also  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  with  the  French  government,  whidi  had, 
indeed,  contributed  to  elicit  the  above-named  decision,  and 
by  which  such  persons  as  submitted  to  the  bull  were  very 
soon  promoted,   to  tho  exclusion  of  all  others.     Bnt  these 
measures  aroused   the  most  powerful   opposition   from   the 
adverse  party ;  among  the  learned,  who  were  followers  of 
St.  Augustin,  among  the  orders,  who  adhered  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  in  the  parliaments,  by  whom  a  violation  of  the 
Galiican  rights  was  discovered  in  every  new  act  of  the  Roman 

*  The  Memoires  secrets  sur  la  bnlle  Unigenitns,  i.  p.  123,  describe  the 
first  imprenioii  produced  by  it.  [Some  affirmed  that  this  buU  was  a  di- 
rect assault  on  the  first  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  others  that  it 
condemned  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the  holy  fiiihers,  others  that 
charity  was  therein  difested  of  its  pre-eminence  and  force,  others  that 
the  sacred  bread  of  the  Scriptures  was  torn  from  their  hands,  and  that 
those  who  had  been  newly  reconciled  to  the  church  declared  themselrea 
dsoehred.] 
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court.  And  now,  at  leogth,  the  Janaenists  atood  forth  as  the 
earnest  advocates  of  these  immnnitiei ;  with  eTer-increaeing 
boldness  they  now  announced  doctrineB  regarding  the  churcl^ 
which  were  entirely  at  yarianoe  with  those  of  Rome  on  the 
same  points,^ — ^nay,  they  proceeded,  beneath  the  protection  of  a 
Protestant  goremment,  to  carry  their  tenets  uito  effi^ct,  and 
established  an  archiepiaoopal  church  in  Utrecht,  which, 
though  Catholic  in  its  general  principles,  yet  maintained  a 
complete  independence  of  Borne,  and  wa^sd  incessant  war 
with  the  ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  Jesaits.  It  would 
am{^y  repay  the  laboor  of  him  who  should  inTeetigate  the 
formation,  extension,  and  practical  influence  of  these 
opinions  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  Fxaoce,  the  Janse- 
nists  were  oppieased,  persecuted,  and  excluded  from  public 
omploymenta ;  but  as  usually  happens,  this  did  them  no  injury 
on  essential  points.  A  large  proportion  of  the  public  de- 
clared in  their  &TOur  during  these  peraecutionfl,  and  they 
might  hare  succeeded  still  more  extensirely  hftd  they  not 
brought  discredit  oven  on  their  more  rational  tenets  by  their 
extravagant  orodulity  and  attestation  of  mirades.  This 
deeply  injured  their  cause ;  yet  the  superior  purity  of  their 
moral  system,  and  the  approximation  they  node  to  a  moro 
profound  £uth,  secured  them  entrance  into  most  Catholic 
countries.  We  find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  Brussels,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,*  and  through  all  Italy. t  They  diffused 
their  tenets  throughout  Oatholic  Christendom,  aometimes  pub- 
licly, but  moro  fre(|uently  in  aecret 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  disaenaion  among  the  clergy 
was  one  cause,  among  others,  by  which  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  progress  of  opinioDs  much  more  perikms  than  those 
here  in  question. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  influ^ice  produced  on  the 
French  mind,  nay,  on  that  of  all  Europe,  by  the  exertions  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  name  of  religioii,  is  a  phenonionon  worthy 
of  eternal  romembranee,  and  one  that  wOl  be  remarkable  to 

*  Uore&te,  Histoize  de  riaqaMJtion,  iiL  p.  fS-^,  Mfndnli  vs  with 
the  continual  oocapctioii  fnmishod  hST  nal  or  wapfomi.  Jaaenkts  to  the 
Inquisition  under  Charles  III.  and  iV. 

t  For  example,  they  were  to  be  (band  rerj  early  in  Naples ;  to  early  as 
tiie  jeu  1715  it  was  hdiev«d  tlutt  the  half  of  diose  Neapolitans  who 
)  of  redeotife  habits  were  Janaenifts.— Keswler  ReiseB,  p.  780. 
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all  times.  In  his  eager  determination  to  root  out  the  Fr^ 
testant  creed,  and  to  annihilate  every  dinenting  CfHnioD  is* 
tmding  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism,  he  bad  employed  ths 
utmost  excesses  of  violence,  had  ontraged  the  laws  of  Qod 
and  man,  directing  his  every  effort  to  the  production  of  cobh 
plete  and  orthodox  Catholic  unity  throughout  his  kingdom. 
Yet  scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  before  all  was  utterij 
changed.  The  spirit  so  forcib^  repressed  broke  forth  m 
irresistible  commotions.  The  disgust  and  horror  awakened 
by  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIY.  led,  without  doubt,  directly 
to  the  formation  of  opinions  making  open  war  on  Catholidm, 
nay,  on  all  other  positive  rdigion  of  whatever  name.  Fra 
year  to  year,  these  opinions  gained  internal  force,  and  wider 
extent  of  diffusion.  The  kingdoms  of  southern  Europe  woe 
founded  on  the  most  intimate  union  of  Church  and  Stata 
Yet  it  was  among  these  that  a  mode  of  thinking  was  matured, 
by  which  aversion  to  the  Church  and  religion  was  organised 
into  a  system,  affecting  all  ideas  relating  to  Qod  and  his 
creation,  every  principle  of  political  and  social  life,  and  all 
science.  A  literature  of  opposition  to  all  notions  hitherto 
received  was  formed,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were  irre- 
sistibly captivated,  and  subjected  to  indissoluble  fetters. 

The  absence  of  harmony  between  these  tendencies  is  mani- 
fest ;  the  reforming  spirit  was  by  its  very  nature  monarchical, 
but  this  could  by  no  means  be  asserted  of  the  philosophical, 
which  very  soon  opposed  itself  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  The  Jansenists  adhered  to  convictions,  which  were 
indifferent,  if  not  odious,  to  one  party  as  well  as  to  the  other ; 
yet  they  contributed  at  first  to  produce  the  same  result 
They  called  into  existence  that  spirit  of  innovation,  the  ex- 
tent of  whose  grasp  is  in  exact  proportion  with  the  uncertainty 
of  its  aim,  which  lays  bolder  claim  to  futurity  the  less  definite 
its  comprehension  of  its  own  purpose,  and  which  daily  derives 
fresh  force  from  the  abuses  existing  in  the  common  order  of 
things.  This  spirit  now  seized  the  Catholic  church.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  its  basis  was,  for  the  most  part,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  what  has  been  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Jansenist  theories 
imparted  to  it  an  ecclesiastical  form  and  deportment ;  its  acti- 
vity was  promoted  by  the  necessities  of  civil  governments, 
which  pressed  upon  the  governed,  and  by  the  opportune  cha- 
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r  of  erents  occurring  at  the  moment  In  every  country, 
Lt  all  the  courts,  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  making 
m  the  Curia,  the  accredited  constitution  and  established 
iues  of  the  time ;  while  the  other  laboured  to  maintain 
s  as  they  were,  and  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the 
TssA  church. 

e  last  was  more  particularly  represented  by  the  Jesuits ; 
order  stood  forth  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  ultra- 
me  principles,  and  it  was  against  them  that  the  storm 
irst  directed. 


i  Jesuits  were  still  very  powerful  in  the  eighteenth 
ry,  and,  as  in  earlier  times,  their  influence  was  chiefly 
»utable  to  the  fact  that  they  were  still  the  confessors  of 
es  and  nobles,  while  they  also  conducted  the  education 
>uth.  Their  enterprises,  whether  religious  or  com- 
al,  still  comprehended  the  whole  world  within  the  scope 
eir  views,  though  the  former  were  no  longer  pursued 
the  energy  of  older  times.  They  now  adhered  without 
ring  to  the  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  and  sub- 
ation  ;  whatever  was  in  any  manner  opposed  to  these, 
her  positive  unbelief,  Jansenist  tenets,  or  theories  of 
m,  were  all  included  by  the  Jesuits  in  one  common 
Dce  of  condemnation  and  anathema. 
ley  were  first  attacked  in  the  domain  of  opinion  and  of 
ture ;  and  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  num* 
and  power  of  the  assailants  pressing  round  them,  they 
$ed  rather  a  persistent  tenacity  to  opinions  already 
bed,  an  indirect  influence  with  the  great  and  a  sweeping 
gnment  of  all  their  antagonists  to  perdition,  ihsta  the  fedr 
ons  of  intellectual  warfare.  It  is  almost  inoompre- 
ble  that  neither  the  Jesuits  themselves,  nor  any  of  those 
1  with  them  in  modes  of  belief,  produced  one  single 
aal  and  efficient  book  in  their  defence,  while  the  works 
icir  opponents  deluged  the  world,  and  fixed  the  character 
iblic  opinion. 

it  after  they  had  thus  been  once  defeated  on  the  field  of 
ine,  science,  and  intellect,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
tain  themselves  in  the  possession  of  power  and  influence. 
I  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the 
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oonflict  of  these  two  classes  of  opinkm,  lefonning  ministen  • 
attuned  to  the  helm  of  state  in  almost  idl  Catholic  eoantriea 
In  France  Choiseul,*  in  Spain  Wall  and  Squilhoe,  in  Naples 
Tanned,  and  in  Portugal  Carralho,  all  men  who  had  made  j 
it  the  loading  thought  of  their  lives  to  diminish  the  prepoo-    , 
derancc  of  the  occlesiastical  dement.     In  their  persons  the 
opposition  to  the  clerical  ascendancy  obtained  representatives,    ' 
and  became  powerful ;  their  position  depended  on  their  ad- 
herence to  it ;  and  open  hostility  was  all  the  more  inevitaUe 
from  tbo  fiict  that  tho  designs  of  these  ministers  were  in  eon-    i 
tiuiial  danger  of  subversion  from  the  personal  efforts  of  the    I 
Jesuits  to  counteract  them,  and  from  the  influence  possessed 
by  the  order  on  the  highest  circles  of  the  several  kingdoms. 

The  first  thought  did  not  proceed  to  the  extent  of  anni- 
hilating the  Company  of  Jesus;  it  was  originally  intended  to  do 
no  more  than  remove  them  from  the  respective  courts,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  influence,  and  if  possible  of  their  riches.  To  secure    i 
these  objects,  it  was  even  thought  probable  that  the  Roman     ! 
court  would  lend  it^  aid;  for  the  schism  by  which  the  Catholie    ' 
world  was  divided  had  made  itself  manifest  under  a  certain 
form  there  also.     A  more  rigid  and  a  more  tolnant  party 
existed  in  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism  likewise ;   Benedict 
XIV.,  who  represented  the  latter,  had  long  been  dissatisfied    ' 
with  tho  Jesuits,  and  had  often  loudly  condemned  their  con- 
duct, moro  particularly  in  regard  to  the  missions.t 

When  Carvalho,  in  defiance  of  the  turbulent  fiMstiooB  < 
dividing  the  Portuguese  court,  and  in  despite  of  the  Jesdts 
who  had  earnestly  sought  to  effect  his  downfal,  had  made 
himself  absolute  master,  not  only  of  the  powers  of  the  state, 
but  of  the  king's  will,  he  demanded  a  reform  of  the  order 
from   the  pope.^:     He   took  the  obvious  course  of  patting 

*  In  the  appendix  to  the  M^mcnreB  of  Madame  dn  Hansset  will  be 
found  an  eany,  **  De  la  distraction  des  J^smtes  en  France/'  nbeieiu  tlie 
aversion  of  Choiseol  to  the  Jesuits  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  tiiegcoenl 
of  the  order  had  once  given  him  to  undentand  in  Rome  that  he  kaev 
what  had  heen  said  at  a  certain  sapper  in  Paris ;  bat  this  is  a  itorf  thit 
has  been  repeated  in  varions  forms,  and  cannot  be  allowed  mach  weisht : 
the  causes,  doabtless,  lay  deeper  than  this  woald  implv. 

t  This  he  had  done  while  yet  in  the  prelacy  only,  and  as  Cardinal 
Lambertini. — M^oires  du  Fere  Norbert,  ii.  20. 

X  On  the  Jesuit  side,  this  conflict  of  factions  haa  been  described  with  . 
extreme  animation  in  a  "  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  PorUigal,"  translatfd  ' 
ih»m  tn  Italian  uanuacriptf  by  Murr.  I 
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romlnently  forward  that  point  in  the  case  which  was  most 
learly  obnoxious  to  oensore— the  mereantiie  direction  taken 
J  the  societj,  by  which  moreover  he  was  continoally  im- 
edcd  in  his  projects  for  the  promotion  of  the  national  com- 
lerce.  The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed  in  the  matter, 
'he  worldly  eagerness  and  assidaity  cdf  the  Jesoits  in  their 
3cular  occupations  was  an  abomination  to  the  pontiff;*  and 
t  the  suggestion  of  Carralho,  he  committed  the  visitation  of 
\iQ  order  to  Cardinal  Saldanha,  a  Portagoese,  and  personal 
riend  of  the  minister.  In  a  short  time  this  visitor  published 
decree,  severely  reprobating  the  oommeieial  pnrsnits  of  the 
esuits,  and  empowering  the  royal  authorities  to  confiscate  all 
lerchandise  belonging  to  those  ecclesiastics. 

The  society  had,  meanwhile,  been  attacked  in  France  on 
le  same  account  The  bankruptcy  of  a  mercantile  house  in 
lartinique,  with  which  Father  Lavallette  was  in  connection, 
nd  which  involved  a  krge  number  of  commercial  dealers  in 
s  fall,  gave  occasion  for  those  who  had  suffered  by  the 
lilures  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the  tribunals,  and  by 
lese  courts  the  affair  was  very  zealously  taken  in  hand.t 

Had  longer  life  been  accorded  to  Benedict  XIY.,  there  is 
sason  to  suppose  that  although  he  would  probably  not  have 
bolisbed  the  order,  he  would  yet  have  subjected  it  gradually 
>  a  searching  and  complete  reform. 

But  at  the  critical  moment  Benedict  XIV.  ex^nred,  and 
x>m  the  next  conclave  there  proceeded  as  pope  a  man  of  op- 
osite  opinions  ;  this  was  Clement  XIII.,  who  was  elected 
n  the  6th  of  July,  1758. 

Clement  was  pure  in  soul  and  upright  of  purpose;  he 
rayed  much  and  fervently;  his  highest  ambition  was  to 
btain  the  glory  of  canonization.  At  the  same  time  he  held 
be  conviction  that  all  the  claims  of  the  papacy  were  sacred 
nd  inviolaUe,  and  lamented  deeply  that  any  one  of  them  had 
ver  been  relinquished.  He  was  resolved  that  no  concession 
hould  be  obtained  from  himself ;  nay,  he  lived  in  the  per- 
uasion  that  all  might  yet  be  regained,  and  the  diminished 
plendour  of  Rome  restored  to  its  earlier  glories  by  a  steadfut 
nd  determined  pertinacity.^     In  the  Jesuits  he  beheld  the 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  163. 

t  Vie  privee  de  Louis  XV.  nr.  p.  88. 

X  SatnmluDg  der  merkwiirdigitea  SduiAsQ  die  Avfhelniiig  der  Je- 
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most  foithfiil  defenders  of  the  papal  see  and  of  religion ;  be 
approved  them  such  as  they  were,  and  did  not  consider  them 
in  any  need  of  reform.     In  all  these  modes  of  thinking  he 
was  confirmed  by  those  of  his  immediate  cirde,  and  who  . 
shared  in  his  devotions. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  Cardinal  Torregiani,  to  whoee  hands 
the  administration  of  the  papal  authority  was  principaUy  con- 
signed, was  equally  influenced  by  spiritual  considerations. 
He  had  the  reputation,  on  the  contrary,  of  taking  a  perscNul 
interest  in  the  farming  of  the  papal  revenues,  and  was  said  to 
be  generally  fond  of  power  for  its  own  sake.  But  woold  not 
motives  and  purposes  even  of  this  kind  be  forwarded  and  jath 
moted  by  the  maintenance  of  the  order  in  its  utmost  integn^f 
All  the  influence,  all  the  riches,  and  all  the  anthoritj  for 
which  the  Jesuits  were  so  profoundly  detested  by  the  jealoaB 
viceroys  in  America,  and  by  the  ambitious  and  power-seeking 
ministers  of  Europe,  were  finally  laid  by  the  Company  rf 
Jesus  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  see.  Torregiani  adopted 
their  cause  as  his  own,  and  by  doing  so  he  further  increased 
the  strength  of  his  own  position  at  court.  The  only  man  who 
might  have  been  able  to  overthrow  him,  Rezzonico,  nephew 
of  the  pontiff,  would  have  feared  to  do  so,  lest  by  effecting  his 
ruin  he  might  cause  iujnry  to  the  church  of  (rod.* 

But  as  matters  now  stood,  the  zeal  evinced  on  behalf  of  the 
order  could  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  further  ex- 
asperating its  assailants,  and  eventually  attracting  their 
animosity  towards  the  Roman  see  itself. 

In  Portugal  the  Jesuits  were  implicated  in  the  judidtl 
investigations  resulting  from  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
king.t     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly  whether  they  were 

sttiten  betreffend,  1773,  i.  p.  211  :  [Collection  of  the  moit  reniArkaUt 
accounts  in  relation  to  the  sappresnon  of  the  Jesuits.]  How  deddedlf 
public  opinion  was  opposed  to  it,  may  be  seen  in  Winkehnann'a  letms, 
among  other  places. 

*  Caratteri  di  Clemente  XIII.  e  di  vaij  altri  penonani  di  Romif 
MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  viii.  430 :  [The  distrust  that  he  (the  pope) 
feels  of  himself,  and  the  excess  of  humility  by  which  he  is  deprewd, 
makes  him  defer  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  incapable,  interested,  or  ill-intentioned.  The  person  who  ouf/td  te 
influence  him  never  moves.] 

t  In  the  sentence  given  on  the  12th  of  January,  1759,  the  pomt 
principally  insisted  on  seems  to  be  certain  **  legitimate  suspicions " 
againBt  '*  the  penrerBC  t«|^t  cler^  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  ;'' of  theie 
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guilty  or  not ;  bat  be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  visited  by  one 
blow  after  another,  and  were  finally  driyen  from  the  kingdom 
with  merciless  yiolence,  being  transported  directly  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  lawsuit  above  mentioned,  the 
Jesuits  of  France  had,  meanwhile,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  parliament,  by  which  they  had  from  the  first  been 
detested.  Their  affiurs  were  entered  upon  with  the  utmost 
clamour,  all  were  sedulously  made  public,  and  the  entire 
order  was  at  length  condemned  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of 
liAvallette.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  constitution  of  their 
society  was  again  subjected  to  scrutiny,  and  the  legality  of 
their  existence  generally  was  called  into  question.* 

The  points  on  which  the  decision  of  tnis  affair  turned  are 
exceedingly  remarkable  and  characteristic. 

The  diarges  more  particularly  pressed  against  the  order 
were  two ;  the  persistent  oppontion  it  evinced  towards  the  four 
Cbdlican  propositions,  and  the  unlimited  powers  of  their  general. 

But  the  first  of  these  accusations  did  not  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  not 
opposed  to  the  members  of  his  order,  being  at  least  tacitly 
permitted  to  abstain  from  calling  the  four  propositions  in 

Snestion  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the  negotiations  of 
\ke  French  clergy  in  1761,  they  ofiered  to  regulate  their  expo- 
sitions of  doctrine  in  accordance  with  these  very  propositions. 
But  the  cajse  was  wholly  different  with  regard  to  the  second 
objection. 

the  most  important  are,  their  ambitious  purpose  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  reins  of  goTemment  ($  25)  ;  their  arrogance  previous  to  the 
criminal  attempt,  and  Sieir  despondency  after  its  fulore  ($  26) ;  finally, 
md  certainly  a  far  more  serious  charge,  their  intimate  connection  with 
the  chief  of  uie  accused,  Mascarenhas,  with  whom  they  had  formerly  been 
at  variance.  Father  Costa  was  reported  to  have  declared  that  a  man  who 
should  mnrder  the  king  would  not  be  guilty  of  even  a  venial  sin  ($  4). 
But,  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  confessions  on  which 
these  statements  were  founded  were  extorted  by  the  rack,  and  that  the 
documents  relatuig  to  the  trial  betray  marks  of  undue  haste,  and  are  full 
of  informalities.  In  a  judicial  point  of  view,  the  sentence  certainly  never 
can  be  justified.  Compare  Von  Olfers  on  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king  of  Portugal,  3rd  Sept.  1758.  Berlin,  1839.  In  a  letter  inserted  by 
Smith  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  i.  247,  Cardinal  Acd- 
gnoli  is  made  to  dedare  expressly,  on  his  return  fit>m  Portugal,  **  that  the 
Jesuits  werewithout  doubtthe  origmators  of  the  proposed  assassination." 
*  See  Appendix,  No.  150. 
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The  parliaments,  a  eommisnon  appmntod  by  the  lu]ig> 
eren  the  majority  of  the  French  biflK>p8y  who  were  wmmi 
by  Cardinal  Luynes,*  had  nnanimcHuly  decided  that 
obedieDce  which  the  general,  reeident  in  Boine»  waa  ( 
powered  to  demand  by  the  statntcs  of  the  order,  was  ine 
patible  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  gen 
duties  of  the  subject  to  his  sorereign. 

It  was  not  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  order, 
rather  with  the  hope  of  saving  it  if  possible  from  rain,  i 
the  king  caused  proposals  to  be  made  to  the  general  lor 
appointment  of  a  vicar  for  France,  who  was  to  £c  hia  readc 
in  that  countiy,  and  be  pledged  to  render  obedience  to  its  ki 

Had  there  been  a  man  like  Aquaviva  at  the  bead  of 
order,  there  is  no  donbt  that  some  expedient  would  have  1 
discovered — some  compromise  of  disputed  points  attonpi 
even  at  this  moment.  But  the  society  had  at  that  tin 
most  inflexible  chief  in  the  person  of  Lorenxo  Ricci,  who 
nothing  but  the  injustice  that  was  done  to  his  company. 

The  point  assailed  appeared  to  him  the  most  importui 
all,  whether  ecclesiastically  or  politically.  His  enoyel 
letters  are  still  extant,  and  these  prove  the  immeason 
value  he  conceived  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  all  the  rigou 
its  inculcation  by  Ignatius,  to  possess  in  its  relation  to  ] 
sonal  discipline.  But  in  addition  to  this,  a  suspicion  ^ 
awakened  in  Rome  that  the  sole  object  of  the  different  ki 
doms  was  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  univei 
government  of  the  church ;  they  thought  this  proposal  to 
general  of  the  Jesuits  liad  some  secret  connection  with  t 
design. 

Ricci  therefore  replied,  that  so  essential  a  diange  in 
constitution  was  not  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  J 
plication  was  then  made  to  the  pope,  and  the  answer 
Clement  XIII.  was,  that  this  constitution  had  been  so  < 
tinctly  approved  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  and  confln 
by  60  many  solemn  edicts  from  bis  predecessors,  that  he  co 
not  venture  to  change  itit     Tliey  rejected  every  kind 

*  St.  Priest,  Chute  des  J^soites,  p.  54. 

t  Letter  from  Praalm,  16th  Jan.  1762,  in  Flanan,   Hiitoire  di 

Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  tL  498.    The  whole  account  is  ftrj  inaiructife 

t  Narrative  of  the  Jesuit  vidub  m^olC,  Geachidite  der  Jesnitn, 

365 .     This  book  ia  uaeM  oiilV^  aa  i«^^  V)si^  «v^\it«iBsi^  ^  the  oidar. 
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modificaUon ;  Rieci*8  entire  mode  of  thought  was  ezpreased 
in  his  words,  ^  Let  them  he  as  thej  axe,  or  let  them  he  no 
longer."     (Sint  at  sont,  ant  wm  sint.) 

The  result  waiB,  that  they  eeased  to  he.  The  parliament, 
which  had  now  no  farther  obslaele  in  its  way,  deekred  ( August 
6,  1762X  that  the  iostitate  of  the  Jesnits  was  opposed  to  all 
authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,  eoeledastioal  and  eiyil,  and 
was  calculated  with  a  view,  first,  to  render  them  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  such  anthority  hy  means,  seeret  and  open,  direct  and 
indirect ;  and  finally,  eren  to  £ayonr  their  nsorpation  of  the 
gOTemment :  it  therefore  docrood  that  the  order  should  he 
excluded  firom  the  kingdom,  ineroeably  and  for  ever.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  consistory  the  pontiff  oeelaied  this  decision 
to  he  null  and  yoid ;  *  hut  things  had  already  proceeded  to 
such  a  length  that  he  could  not  yentnre  to  pnhlish  the  allocu- 
tion in  which  that  declaration  was  made. 

And  this  movement  against  the  order  now  extended  through 
all  countries  suhject  to  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  III.  of  Spain  hecame  persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Jesuits  to  raise  his  brother  Don  Louis  to  the 
throne  in  his  placet  Thereupon,  with  that  detennined  silence 
and  secrecy  which  so  frequently  distinguished  his  proceedings, 
he  caused  every  thing  to  he  prepared;  and  in  one  «id  the  same 
day,  every  house  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain  was  closed. 
In  Naples  and  Parma  this  example  was  followed  without 
delay. 

The  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  adjurations  of  the  pope, 

*  **  Potestatem  ipsam  Jesa  Christi  in  terris  Ticario  epu  unice  tributam 
sibi  temere  arrogantes  totiua  societatiB  compagem  in  Gallico  regno  dis- 
aolvunt,"  &e.  [Arrogatihg  rashly  to  themidves  that  same  power  which 
is  given  bj  Jesns  Chjist  to  his  vicar  on  earth  only, — to  dissolve  the 
vrhole  compact  of  the  society  in  the  Gallican  kingdom,  &c.]  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  Daonon,  ii.  207. 

t  Letter  from  the  French  ambasndor,  quoted  in  Lebret's  History  of 
the  BnU  « In  coena  Domini/'  iv.  205»  from  the  Italian  work,  **  DeUe 
cagioni  dell'  espnlsione  de'  GcsoitL"  A  Relatione  al  conte  de  Fiimian, 
1769,  7  Apr.  (MS.  in  the  Brera)  affirms  that  the  Jesnits  had  some  antici- 
pation of  what  was  approaching.  [It  was  not  without  a  powerful  motive 
that  they  required  of  die  king,  but  a  short  time  before  the  said  expulsion, 
a  confirmation  of  their  privileges  and  of  their  institute,  a  fret  that  has 
only  been  now  made  Imown.]  They  had  removed  their  money  and 
papers.  Bnt  the  advantage  to  the  crown  appeared  so  great  to  Charles  III. 
that  when  the  affair  was  successfully  completed,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had 
conquered  a  new  world. 
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were  altogether  Tain.  At  length  he  tried  a  diffinent  i 
When  the  dnke  of  Parma  proceeded  so  £tf  as  eren  to  toMA 
all  reconrse  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  as  well  as  all  nomination 
of  foreigners  to  the  benefices  of  the  dnchy,  the  pope  smn- 
moned  courage  for  the  publication  of  a  ^'monitorinm,"  wherem  . 
he  pronounced  the  ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  dnke 
his  vassal,*  and  attempted  once  more  to  defend  himself 
by  retaliation.  But  the  most  disastrous  oonseqnenoes  fol- 
lowed ;  the  duke  replied  in  a  manner  that  the  meet  powerfil 
monarchs  of  earlier  ages  would  not  have  dazed  to  attempt, 
and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  made  common  canse  wHh 
him.  Avignon,  Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo  were  immediately  ) 
occupied  by  their  forces. 

But  the  hostility  of  the  Bourbon  courts  displaTsd  itsdf  also 
in  another  direction.  From  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits, 
they  proceeded  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  Roman  see.  ^ 

To   whom   could  the  pope  now  turn   for  aid?      Genoa, 
Modena,  Venice — ^nay,  all  the  Italian  states — ^took  part  against    I 
him.     Once  more  he  directed  his  eyes  towards  Austria ;  he    J 
wrote  to  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa,  that  she  was  his  only    ' 
consolation  on  earth ;  she  would  surely  not  permit  that  his  old 
age  ebould  be  oppressed  by  acts  of  violence. 

The  empress  replied,  as  Urban  VIII.  had  once  replied  to  ,' 
the  em])eror  Ferdinand,  that  the  affair  was  one  concemini^  ' 
state  policy,  not  religion,  and  that  she  could  not  interfere  I 
without  injustice.  ' 

The  spirit  of  Clement  was  broken.  In  the  beginning  of  the  '' 
year  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon  courts  appeared 
one  after  another, — first  the  Neapolitan,  next  the  Spanish^ 
and  finally  the  French — to  demand  the  irrevocable  suppression 
of  the  whole  order.t  The  pope  called  a  consistory  for  the 
drd  of  February,  in  which  ho  seemed  to  purpose  taking  the 
matter  at  least  into  consideration  ;  but  he  was  not  doomed  to 
suffer  so  profound  a  humiliation.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  day  on  which  that  consistory  was  to  assemble,  he  wv 
seized  by  a  convulsion,  in  which  he  expired. 

The  position  held  by  the  courts  was  too  menacing,  their    } 
influence  too  powerful,  to  permit  the  idea  of  preventing  them 
from  ruling  the  succeeding  conclave  even  to  present  itself.     | 

*  Botta,  Stona  d'  \t»\i».,  \ftm.  x« .  ^.  Wn .  ^ 
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They  could  not  fail  to  seoore  that  the  triple  crown  should  be 
oouferred  on  such  a  man  as  they  required. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  LorenioGanganelli  was,  without  doubt, 
the  mildest  and  most  moderate.  One  of  his  masters  had  said 
of  him  in  his  youth,  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  loved  music, 
seeing  that  every  thing  in  his  own  character  was  harmony.* 
And  thus  he  grew  up  in  blameless  companionship,  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  solitary  study,  which  led  him  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  true  theology.  As  he  had 
turned  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  from  whom  he  derived  a  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  soul,  so  did  he  pass  from  the  school- 
men to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  from  these  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  to  which  he  clung  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  mind 
convinced  of  the  revelation  of  the  Word,  imbibing  from  them 
that  silent,  pure,  and  calm  devotion,  which  sees  God  in  every 
thing,  and  consecrates  itself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  His 
religion  was  not  zeal,  persecution,  desire  of  dominion,  or 
polemic  violence,  but  peace,  humility,  and  internal  union. 
Those  unceasing  contentions  of  the  papal  see  with  the  Catho- 
lic governments,  by  which  the  Church  was  convulsed  to  her 
centre,  were  the  object  of  his  utter  abhorrence.  His  modera- 
tion did  not  proceed  from  timidity,  nor  was  it  the  result  of 
necessity,  but  arose  from  genial  kindliness  of  heart  and  firm 
freedom  of  will. 

*  Aneddoti  riguardanti  la  famiglia  e  Topere  di  Clemente  XIV.  in  the 
**  Lettere  ed  altre  Opere  di  Ganganelli/'  Fireoze,  1829.  As  regards 
these  short  works  and  letters  thexnselyes,  they  may  yery  possibly  be  inter- 
polated ;  but  in  the  main  facts  I  beliere  them  to  he  authentic, — first, 
because  the  defence  of  them  in  the  '*  Ringraziamento  dell'  editore  all' 
autor  dell'  anno  literario  "  is,  on  the  whole,  natural  and  satisfactory,  al- 
though previous  to  their  publication  an  unjustifiable  use  had  been  made  of 
them  ;  secondly,  because  trustworthy  men — as  for  example,  Cardinal 
Bemis,  among  others — haye  assured  us  that  they  had  seen  the  originals. 
The  real  collector  was  the  Florentine  man  of  letters,  Lami ;  and,  according 
to  a  letter  of  the  Abb^  Bellegarde  in  Potter,  Vie  de  Rioci,  i.  p.  328,  those 
"who  possessed  the  originals  and  famished  the  copies  confirmed  their 
authenticity ;  thirdly,  because  they  bear  the  impress  of  originality,  and 
have  peculiar  characteristics,  whidi  preserve  their  consistency  in  every 
circumstance  and  condition  of  life,  such  as  no  pretender  could  have  (abri- 
cated :  there  is  the  living  man  to  be  seen  in  them.  Least  of  all  can 
these  letters  have  proceed^  from  Caracciolo.  One  needs  only  to  read  his 
Tie  de  Client  XIV.  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  all  he  says  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  observations  of  Clement  XIV.  Whatever  of  good  is  in  the 
work  reflects  the  spirit  of  Granganelli. 

VOL.  u.  2  a 
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Thus  from  the  bo8om  of  religion  there  proceeded  ft  tone  tf 
thought  and  character  of  mind  that,  however  different  in  that 
origin  from  the  worldly  tendenciee  of  conrti^  yet  eorrobonted 
and  coalesced  with  them  as  to  certain  of  their  eflfecta. 

The  election  of  Gangandli  was  effected  prinGipaUj  hj  tb 
inflaence  of  the  Bourbons,  and  at  the  immediate  soggestioa  tf 
the  French  and  Spanish  cardinaLs.  He  aasnmed  the  nains  of 
Clement  XIV. 

The  Roman  Curia  was  divided,  as  we  have  renmxked,  lik» 
other  courts,  into  two  parties :  the  Zelanti,  who  laboured  to 
maintain  all  ancient  privileges  in  their  integrity  and  fidi 
extent ;  and  the  Regalisti,  or  adherents  of  the  crowns^  wha 
considered  that  the  welfiEire  of  the  church  must  be  sought  in  i 
wise  conciliation.  In  the  person  of  Ganganelli,  this  last  put^ 
now  attained  to  power,  and  a  change  was  e£focted  in  mm 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  had  already  occurred  in  all  iht 
sovereign  courts. 

Ganganelli  began  by  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  boll 
*^In  ccena  Domini."  The  concessions  made  by  Benedict 
XIV.  to  tho  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  which  the  pontiffs  loe- 
ceeding  him  had  refused  to  recognize,  were  instantly  extended 
by  Clement  XIV.,  who  also  declared,  on  the  very  day  of  hii 
installation,  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  Portugal.  He  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  *'  monitorium  "  against  P^nn, 
and  then  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
afiairs  of  the  Jesuits.  A  commission  of  cardinals  waa  formed, 
the  archives  of  the  Propaganda  were  examined,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  deliberately  considered.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  Clement  XIV.  was,  without  doubt,  unfiivonr- 
ably  disposed  to  the  Jesuits;  he  was  a  Franciscan,  and  thtt 
order  had  been  always  at  war  with  the  Jesuits,  more  p•^ 
ticularly  in  the  missions.  He  was,  besides,  attached  to  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Augustinians  and  Thomists,  which 
was  altogether  opposed  to  that  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and 
was,  indeed,  not  entirely  free  from  Jansenist  opinions.  lo 
addition  to  all  this,  came  those  numerous  subjects  of  acca-  { 
sation  against  the  Jesuits,  that  could  not  be  argued  away,  i 
They  were  charged  with  undue  interference  in  secular  afikiiv; 
and,  as  regarded  their  ecclesiastical  conduct,  were  reproached 
with  a  contentious  spirit^  and  said  to  quarrel  both  with  the 
regular  and  secular  clergy :  they  were  further  declared  to 
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suffer  the  preyalenoe  of  heaUien  castoniB  in  the  missions,  and 
to  incaleate  scandalous  maxims  on  irarioos  subjects;  their 
wealth  was  also  complained  oU  and  the  rather  as  it  was  gained 
by  commercial  pursuits.  When  the  entire  order  had  l^on  at 
other  times  threatened  with  measures  of  general  application, 
it  had  been  frequently  defended  by  the  assertion  that  the 
institute  had  been  approved  by  the  council  of  Trent;  but 
when  the  commission  examined  the  canon,  it  was  found  that 
the  order  had  been  merely  alluded  to  by  the  council,  and  had 
not  received  either  approval  or  confirmation.  Clement  XIV 
had  no  doubt  bui  that  he  had  power  to  revoke,  in  his  day, 
what  one  of  the  pontiffs  preceding  him  had  decreed  in  times 
of  a  different  character;  and  although  it  is  true,  that  the 
decision  cost  him  a  severe  struggle,  and  he  was  even  led  to 
believe  that  it  might  endanger  his  life,  vet  he  felt  convinced 
of  what  was  repeatedly  urged,  namely,  that  the  peace  of  the 
church  could  be  restored  by  no  other  means  than  the  subver- 
sion of  the  society. 

The  court  of  Spain  was  most  especially  presmng  in  its 
demands  for  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  the  restitution  of  the 
occupied  territories  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  unless  these 
demands  were  complied  with.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1773, 
the  pope  pronounced  his  decision:  ^^ Inspired,  as  we  trust, 
by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  impelled  by  the  duty  of  restoring  con- 
cord to  the  church  ;  convinced  ihai  the  Society  of  Jesus  can 
no  longer  effect  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded ;  and 
moved  by  other  reasons  of  prudence  and  state  policy,  which 
we  retain  concealed  in  our  own  breast,  we  do  extirpate  and 
abolish  the  Society  of  Jesus,  its  offices,  houses,  and  insti> 
tutions.* 

This  was  a  decision  of  immeasurable  importance. 

Firstly,  in  its  relation  to  the  Protestants.  It  was  for  the 
conflict  with  them  that  the  institute  was  originally  calculated. 
£ven  its  system  of  doctrine  was  based  prindpally  on  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Calvin.  And  this  was  the  character  which 
the  Jesuits  had  renewed  and  confirmed  even  at  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots.     But  that  conflict  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  most 

*  Brief,  Dominus  ac  redemptor,  Continoazione  degli  annali,  torn.  ziv. 
part  2,  p.  107. 
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detennined  self-delusion  could  no  longer  hope  to  derire  anj 
essential  effect  from  its  revival.  The  non-Catholic  countnei 
had  acquired  an  undeniable  superiority  in  the  great  polittcil 
relations  of  the  world;  and  the  Catholic  states  were  now 
rather  seeking  an  approximation  to  the  Protestant  potentatea, 
than  hoping  to  draw  the  latter  within  their  own  pale.  And 
herein,  as  I  think,  lay  Uie  principal  and  most  profound  reason 
for  the  suppression  of  the  order.  It  was  an  institntion  con- 
trived for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  which,  in  a  state  of  peace, 
was  no  longer  in  its  place.  Since  then  it  would  not  yield  i 
single  hair's  breadth  of  its  constitution,  and  obstinately  re- 
jected all  reform,  greatly  as  this  was  needed  on  other  groondi 
also,  it  may  be  said  to  have  pronounced  sentence  on  itsel£ 
It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  papal  see  could 
not  succeed  in  upholding  an  order  which  had  been  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Protestants — that  a  pqte 
deprived  it  of  existence,  by  an  act  of  his  unbiassed  will 

But  this  event  produced  its  jfirst  and  most  immediate  effects 
on  the  Catholic  countries.  The  Jesuits  had  been  assailed  and 
overthrown,  principally  because  they  asserted  the  snpremacj 
of  the  Roman  see,  in  its  most  rigorous  acceptation;  thus,  when 
the  order  was  abandoned  by  the  papacy,  the  latter  resigned 
its  previous  rigid  views  of  ascendancy  by  the  same  act,  with 
all  the  consequences  those  views  involved.  The  efforts  of  the 
opposition  achieved  an  unquestionable  victory.  The  annihila- 
tion at  one  blow,  and  without  the  slightest  preparation,  of  that 
society  which  had  made  the  education  of  youth  its  chief  em- 
plojrment,  and  which  had  extended  its  operations  over  so  wide 
a  field,  could  not  fail  to  convulse  the  world  of  Catholicism  to 
its  very  foundations,  even  to  that  basis  of  society  whereon 
the  new  generations  are  formed. "*"  Since  the  outworks  had 
l^een  taken,  a  more  vigorous  assault  of  the  victorious  opinions 
on  the  central  stronghold  would  inevitably  follow.  The  com- 
motion  increased  from  day  to  day,  the  defection  of  mens 
minds  took  a  constantly  widening  range,  and  what  could  be 
expected  when  the  general  ferment  had  made  its  way,  even 
into  Austria?  that  empire,  of  which  the  existence  and  the 
power  were,  above  all  others,  associated  with  the  results  of 
Catholic  efforts  during  the  period  of  ecclesiastical  restoration. 

*  Montbarey,  Memoires,  i.  p.  225. 
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§  19.  Joteph  IL 

It  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Joseph  II.  to  combine  all  the 
powers  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  unite  them  without  control  in 
his  own  hand.  It  was  thus  impossible  that  he  should  approve 
Dr  sanction  the  influence  of  Rome  on  his  subjects,  or  be  satis- 
fied with  the  connection  existing  between  them  and  the  pon- 
tiffs. Whether  his  immediate  circle  presented  a  majority  of 
Jansenists  or  infidels,* — ^f or  without  doubt  they  made  common 
:;au6e  here  also,  as  in  the  attack  on  the  Jesuits, — may  be  mat- 
^r  of  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  waged  inces- 
sant and  exterminating  war  on  all  institutions  professing  a 
common  object,  and  seeking  to  maintain  tho  external  unity  of 
the  church.  Of  more  than  two  thousand  monasteries,  he  suf- 
fered only  seven  hundred  to  retain  their  existence.  Of  the 
congregations  of  nuns,  those  of  the  most  immediate  and  obvious 
jtility  alone  found  favour  at  his  hands ;  nay,  even  while 
i^paring  their  existence,  he  forbade  even  these  to  hold  inter- 
^urse  with  Rome.  He  considered  papal  dispensations  as  so 
uiuch  foreign  merchandise,  for  which  he  would  not  permit 
money  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country ;  and  openly  announced 
bimself  to  be  the  administrator  of  all  temporal  afiiurs  con- 
Qected  with  the  church. 

It  soon  became  obvious  to  the  successor  of  Ganganelli 
[Pius  VI.),  that  the  only  means  of  restraining  Joseph  from 
proceeding  to  extreme  measures,  perhaps  even  with  regard  to 
doctrine,  must  now  be  sought  in  the  impression  he  might  hope 
to  make  on  him  in  a  personal  interview;  he  ther^ore  re- 
paired to  Vienna,  where  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his 
mildness  of  manner,  dignity  of  appearance,  and  grace  of  de- 
portment, were  altogether  without  influence.  Yet  in  all 
essential  matters,  tho  emperor  continued  his  course  without 
hesitation  or  respect  of  persons.  Even  the  monastery  wherein 
he  had  taken  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  ponti^  received  intima- 
tion immediately  afterwards  that  its  suppression  was  deter- 

*  The  belief  of  Van  Swieten  may  be  attributed  to  thia ;  bnt  it  is  ob- 
Tious  that  a  very  decided  tendency  to  Jansenifm  existed  in  Vienna,  as  we 
find  from  the  life  of  Fessler,  among  other  things.  "  Fesftler's  Riickblicke 
auf  seine  Siebsigjahrige  Pilgencbdt,  pp.  74,  78,  and  other  passages. 
Compare  Schloser's  Staatsanseigen,  iz.  &,  p.  113. 
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mined  on.  Pius  YI.  beheld  himself  finally  compelled  to 
resign  to  the  emperor  the  nomination  to  episcopal  sees,  eren 
to  those  situated  in  Italy. 

Thus  did  the  conflict  of  the  temporal  power  with  the 
papacy  extend  itself  into  Italy,  from  the  Aufltiian  aide  also. 
Lipoid,  who,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  himself  of  Janse- 
nist  opinions,  reformed  the  church  of  Toaoany,  without  any 
consideration  for  the  see  of  Rome ;  while  at  no  great  distaiwe 
from  the  capital  of  Christendom,  the  synod  of  Pistoja  prcH 
pounded,  in  its  decrees,  a  complete  manifesto  of  union  beCwesn 
the  Jansenist  and  Gallican  principles;  and  Naples,  which  wsi 
in  close  alliance  with  this  party,  by  the  medium  of  QocMi 
Caroline,  obliterated  the  last  remaining  traoes  of  feadal  ooa- 
nection  with  the  Roman  see. 

On  the  Qerman  church,  also,  an  indirect  effect  was  pnn 
duoed  by  the  measures  of  the  emperor ;  the  spiritual  eleelofs, 
after  so  long  a  period  of  friendly  understanding  with  Rome, 
likewise  placed  themselyes  in  opposition  to  her  authoriU. 
The  interests  of  sovereign  princes,  who  desired  to  impede  tae 
concealed  remittances  of  money  from  their  dominion,  wers 
united,  in  their  persons,  with  those  of  spiritual  dignitarisB, 
who  were  labouring  to  restore  their  own  authority.*  Acoofd- 
ing  to  the  declaration  of  Ems,  which  was  ''  written,"  says  a 
Roman  prelate,  ^*  with  a  pen  clipped  in  the  gall  of  fWo 
Sarpi,"  the  Roman  primate  was,  in  future,  to  content  himself 
with  the  rights  accorded  to  him  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church.f  The  path  to  the  proceedings  of  the  electoral  princes 
had  been  admirably  prepared  by  the  proyious  labours  of  the 
German  canonists,  and  to  those  were  now  added  the  efforts 
of  other  learned  Jesuits,  by  whom  the  entire  fabric  of  ths 
Catholic  church  in  Crermany  was  assailed, — the  pdiUod 
power  of  the  hierarchy  in  general,  no  less  than  its  civil 
administration  in  particular.  {  An  eager  desire  for  innovatioo 
had  seized  on  men  of  learning  as  well  as  on  the  laity  at  large: 

*  Compare  the  article  of  Coblents,  for  the  year  1769,  in  thejoomal 
**  Deutsche  Blatter  (ur  Protestanten  und  Katholiken."  Heidelberg,  1S39, 
Heft  i.  p.  39. 

t  Bartolommco  Paoca,  Memorie  storidie  sul  <U  Ini  Soggiomo  in 
Germania,  p.  33. 

X  Friedrich  Carl  von  Moaer,  for  example,  on  the  gOTemment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  SUtes  in  Germany,  1787.  Hit  principal  propoBtioD 
(p.  161)  is,  that  **  prince  and  bishop  should  again  be  separmtad." 
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the  inferior  clergy  opposed  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  were  at 
strife  with  the  archbishops,  who,  in  their  torn,  were  at 
variance  with  the  sovereign  pontiff.  In  G^eimanj,  as  else- 
where, all  things  gave  evidence  of  approaching  change. 


§  20.  The  Revolution. 

But  before  this  purpose  of  change  could  be  realized, — before 
the  emperor  Joseph  had  brought  his  reforms  to  completion, 
the  most  fearful  of  explosions  burst  forth  from  the  abyss  of 
elements  that  had  been  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  France. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  event  by  which  the  character  of 
modem  times  has  been  determined — ^the  French  revolution — was 
immeasurably  promoted  and  contributed  to  by  the  antagonism 
of  two  hostile  parties  on  every  question  touching  religion, — ^by 
the  incapacity  of  the  dominant  party  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
field  of  opinion  and  literature,  and  by  that  general  aversion 
which,  not  without  having  in  some  measure  deserved  it,  this 
party  had  brought  upon  itself.  The  spirit  of*  opposition, 
whose  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  discords  prevailing 
within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  itself,  had  continually  in- 
creased in  force,  and  had  become  ever  more  firmly  consoli- 
dated. Step  by  step  it  pressed  constantly  forwards,  and  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  year  1789  it  attained  to  the  posses- 
sion of  power — a  power  which  believed  itself  called  on  for 
the  utter  subversion  of  all  established  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  world.  In  the  general  overthrow,  by  which 
the  most  Christian  monarchy  was  menaced,  its  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  necessarily  subjected  to  the  most  violent 
convulsions. 

All  things  concurred  to  the  production  of  one  and  the  same 
result, — financial  embarrassment,  individual  interests,  as  those 
of  municipalities,  with  indifference  or  hatred  to  the  existing 
religion ;  finally,  the  proposal  made  by  a  member  of  the  su- 
perior clergy  itself  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  right  in  the 
nation,  that  is,  in  the  secular  power,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  National  Assembly,  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Up  to  this  period  that  property  had  been  regarded,  not  as  the 
especial  possession  of  the  French  church  alone,  but  as  belong- 
ing to  the  church  universal,  and  as  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
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sovereign  pontiff  for  its  alienation.     Bat  how  fmr  remote  wen 
tlie  times  and  tlie  ideas  from  which  convictions  of  that  cha- 
racter had  originated!    Now,  but  a  short  debate  was  entered 
into  before  the  Assembly  assumed  itself  to  posKSS  the  right  of 
legislation  concerning  all  church  lands— the  power,  that  is,  of 
absolute  alienation,  and  with  an  authority  more  unconditional 
than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  first  proposition.    Neither 
was  it  possible  that  these  measures  should  stop  at  the  point 
thus  attained.     Since  by  the  sequestration  of  charch  pro- 
perty, which  was  carried  into  effect  without  delay,  the  con- 
tinued subsistence  of  the  established   order  of  things  wis 
rendered  impossible,  it  became  needful  at  once  to  proceed  to 
new  arrangements ;  and  this  wajs  effected  by  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy.     The  principle  of  the  revolntionised  state 
was   extended  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.*      Priests   were  no 
longer  to  be  installed  as  by  the  decisions  of  the  Concordat,  hut 
to   be  chosen   by  popul^  election,   and  a  salary  from  the 
government  was  substituted  for  the  independence  conferred 
by  the  possession  of  real  estates.     The  disposition  of  all  the 
dioceses  was  changed,  the  religious  orders  were  suppressed, 
vows  were  dissolved,  all  connection  with  Rome  was  inter- 
rupted ;  even  the   reception   of  a  brief  was  now   regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  criminal  offences.     The  attempt  of  a  Car- 
thusian to  maintain  the  sole  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  accelerating 
these  edicts.      The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  compeUed 
to  affirm  its  adhesion  to  these  resolutions  by  a  solemn  oath. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  order  of  things  was  com- 
pleted with  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Jansenists,  and 
the  approval  of  those  holding  Jansenist  opinions  in  other 
countries.  They  saw  with  pleasure,  that  the  power  of  Babel, 
as  in  their  hatred  they  called  the  Roman  Curia,  had  suffered 
80  grievous  a  blow,  and  that  the  clergy,  at  whose  hands  th^ 
had  endured  so  many  persecutions,  was  overthrown.  Even 
their  theoretical  convictions  were  in  accordance  with  this 
state  of  things,  for  they  maintained  that  '^  by  depriving  the 

*  This  was  done  quite  syttematicallj,  and  in  acoordanoe  with  the  tenets 
of  the  older  church  historians.  **  Tota  ecclesiarum  distribntio  ad  formam 
imperii  facta  eat."  [The  distribution  of  the  churches  is  made  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  empire.] — Gamus,  Opinion  sur  le  projet  de  oonstitm- 
tion  du  clerge,  31  Mai,  1790. 
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clergy  of  its  wealth,  the  members  of  the  body  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  the  acquirement  of  real  merit  '* 

The  Roman  coart  still  flattered  itself  for  a  moment  that 
these  commotions  would  be  arrested  bj  an  internal  reaction, 
and  the  pope  neglected  nothing  that  might  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  that  event.  He  rejected  the  new  constitution, 
passed  censure  on  the  bishops  who  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  it,  laboured  to  confirm,  by  exhortations  and  praises,  the 
opposition  of  the  still  numerous  party  which  had  assumed  an 
attitude  of  resistance,  and  finally  pronounced  the  ban  of  the 
church  agabst  the  most  influential  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  constitutional  clergy. 

But  all  these  efforts  were  now  vun;  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies maintained  their  ground :  the  civil  war  which  had 
been  kindled  principally  by  the  fervour  of  religious  impulse, 
resulted  in  the  advantage  of  the  innovators  and  their  new 
arrangements.  And  well  would  it  have  been  for  the  pope 
had  the  matter  rested  there, — ^had  France  torn  from  him 
nothing  more  than  herself 

But  that  general  war  by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean affikirs  was  to  be  so  entirely  changed,  had  meanwhilo 
burst  forth  in  all  its  violence. 

With  that  irresistible  fury,  compounded  of  enthusiasm, 
rapacity,  and  terror,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  internal 
conflict,  the  torrent  of  revolutionary  forces  rushed  beyond 
the  French  confines,  and  poured  itself  over  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

All  that  came  within  its  influence  was  now  brought  into  a 
Atate  analogous  to  its  own.  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Upper 
Rhine-land  of  Germany,  where  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
bad  its  principal  seat,— -all  were  revolutionized ;  the  campaign 
of  1796  secored  the  mastery  of  Italy  to  the  new  form  of 
things.  Revolutionary  states  arose  in  all  directions ;  the  pope 
was  already  threatened  by  them,  not  only  in  his  territories, 
but  in  his  capital  also. 

Without  having  taken  what  could  be  called  an  active  part, 

*  Letters  from  Gianni  and  certain  other  abb^  in  Potter,  Vie  de  Ricci, 
ii.  p.  315.  In  Wolf,  Geschichte  der  Katfaoliachen  Kirehe  nnter  Pins  VI. 
there  is  a  chapter,  book  vii.  p.  32,  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Jansenists  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  new  constitution ;  but  the  sabject  is  not  lerj  forcibly 
treated. 
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the  pontiff  had  yet  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Coali-     ' 
tion,  through  osing  his  spiritual  weapons  only ;  bat  it  wis  in     t 
rain  that  he  sought  to  flain  advantage  from  this  nentimlitj.*     ^ 
His  states  were  invadeo^  his  people  incited  to  rerolt^  exoibi*     . 
tant  contribntionsy  each  as  he  found  it  imp^usticaUe  to  nuse^ 
were  imposed  on  him,  and  concessions  were  extorted  from 
him  to  an  extent  never  demanded  from  any  one  of  his  prede- 
oessor8.t    Neither  were  these  the  sum  of  the  evils  tntiiMmA 
on  his  head.    The  pope  was  not  an  enemy  like  any  other;  he     ^ 
had  found  courage,  even  during  the  war,  to  reprobftte  the 
Jansouist  and   Gallican  doctrines  of   Pistoja  l^  the  boll      j 
^'  Auctorcm  fidei/'  The  unyielding  deportment  he  maintained,     * 
and  the  condemnatory  briefs  he  had  published,  had  produced 
and  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  the  interior  of 
France.     The  French,  therefore,  now  demanded  as  the  price 
of  peace  his  revocation  of  these  edicts^  and  an  acknowledg-     » 
ment  of  their  civil  constitution. 

But  to  compliance  with  these  exactions  Pins  TI.  was 
not  to  be  moved ;  acquiescence  would  have  seemed  to  him  a    ' 
departure  from  the  ver^  principle  of  the  faith — an  act  of  tna- 
son  to  his  office.    His  reply  to  these  propoeals^  was,  that 
"  after  having  implored  the  assistance  of  God,  and  inspired,     i 
as  he  believed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ho  refused  to  accede  to    } 
those  conditions." 

For  a  moment  the  revolutiouary  authorities  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  this  decision ;  a  compact  was  formed  even  with-  , 
out  these  concessions,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  From 
the  purpose  of  separating  themselves  from  the  pope,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  idea  of  directly  annihilating  him.  The  Directoiy  t 
found  the  rule  of  priests  in  Italy  incompatible  with  its  own. 
At  the  first  pretext,  afforded  by  a  mere  accidental  oommo- 

*  AuthentUche  Geschichte  des    Fnnzdzischen  Rerolationskriefei  in    ' 
Italien,  1797.    The  pope  had  affirmed  that  religion  forbade  a  resstance 
by  which  the  shedding  of  blood  would  be  occasioned. 

t  In  the  Memoires  historiques  et  philosophiques  sur  Pie  VI.  et  toa 
Pontificate  torn.  ii.  the  losses  of  the  Roman  states  are  computed  at  220    ! 
millions  of  livres. 

X  Memoria  diretta  al  Principe  della  Pace»  in  Tayantif  Fasti  di  Pio  VI. 
torn.  iii.  p.  335.     [His  holiness  was  utterly  amased  and  shocked,  ps^ 
ceiying  that  they  were  «eft\iD%  \o  Ttf^a^\aa  oouaclence  and  kad  him  ialo   , 
an  act,  by  means  ot  ^YncYi^^c^  m\^\.\naas^^^  T&sM^.\sltai^^^QDSsnteoD  'v 
religion.] 
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lion  among  the  populace,  Rome  was  inraded,  and  the  Yatican 
oocapied  by  the  FreDch.  Pins  YI.  entreated  his  enemies  to  let 
him  die  where  he  had  lired :  he  was  already  eighty  years  old. 
They  replied  that  he  could  die  anywhere.  The  room  he 
was  seated  in  was  plundered  before  his  ejres-^ey  deprived 
him  of  even  the  trifles  required  for  his  personal  comfort,  and 
drew  the  ring  he  wore  from  his  finger :  finally,  they  took  him 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1799. 

It  might,  in  £&ct,  have  now  seemed  that  the  papal  power 
had  been  brought  to  a  final  close.  Thai  flpirit  of  enmity  to 
the  church  which  we  perceived  to  take  birth,  and  have 
marked  rising  into  vigour,  had  now  attained  the  degree  of 
strength  that  might  well  embolden  it  to  aim  at  aecuring  such 
a  result 


§  21.  Times  of  Napoleon. 

But  succeeding  events  effectually  prevented  the  realization 
of  any  such  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  that  hostility 
experienced  by  the  papal  see  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments was,  that  the  remaming  powers  of  Europe,  whatever 
might  be  their  general  dispositions  towards  the  papacy,  now 
took  it  into  their  protection.  The  death  of  Pius  VI.  occurred 
precisely  at  a  time  when  the  Coalition  had  again  achieved  the 
victonr.  It  was  thus  rendered  possible  for  the  cardinals  to 
assemble  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  at  Yenice,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  pope  (Pius  YIL  chosen  18  Much, 
1830). 

It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary  power  was  soon  after- 
wards again  triumphant,  and  obtained  a  decided  preponde- 
rance even  in  Italy.  But  at  this  time  that  power  itself  had 
undergone  a  material  change.  After  so  many  metamor-^ 
phoses,  effected  amidst  the  storms  of  that  momentous  period,' 
it  assumed  a  direction  towards  monarchy.  A  ruler  appeared 
with  the  purpose  of  a  new  universal  empire  in  his  thoughts, 
and  who,  beholding  the  general  destruction  and  ruin  prevail- 
ing, and  profiting  by  his  experience  obtuned  in  the  Ikyst,  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  principal  matter  for 
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our  present  oonsideration,  that  to  secure  his  end,  the  unity  of 
religion  and  hierarchical  suhordination,  were  the  first  and  moit 
essential  of  all  the  many  other  forms  of  older  states,  that  be 
saw  to  be  imperatirely  required. 

£yen  on  the  veir  battle-field  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  ds* 
puted  the  bishop  of  Yeroelli  to  enter  into  negotiations  witk 
the  pope,  in  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cathclio 
church. 

This  was  a  proposal  in  which  there  was  doubtless  much  to 
allure  and  tempt,  but  it  also  involved  much  that  was  danger- 
ous. It  was  manifest  that  the  restoration  of  the  Catholie 
church  in  France,  and  its  connection  with  the  pope  could  be 
purchased  only  by  extraordinary  concessions. 

To  these  Pius  Vll.  resolved  to  submit.  He  assented  to  tbe 
alienation  of  church  property,  a  loss  of  four  handred  miUionf  of 
francs  in  real  estates, — ^being  influenced  to  this,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  by  the  conviction  that  his  refusal  would  occa- 
sion new  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  feeling  disposed  to  yield 
on  all  points,  where  be  could  do  so  without  offence  to  relifrion. 
He  acquiesced  in  a  new  organization  of  the  French  clergy, 
who  were  to  be  paid  and  nominated  solely  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  content  to  receive  the  restoration  of  right  to 
grant  canonical  institution,  unrestricted  by  limitation  of  the 
veto,  and  within  the  same  extent  as  that  possessed  by  earlier 
popes.* 

There  now  followed  what  a  short  time  before  could  by  no 
means  have  been  expected, — the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in 
France,  and  the  renewed  subjection  of  that  country  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  The  pope  was  transported  with  joy,  "  that 
the  churches  were  purified  from  profanation,  the  altars  raised 
anew,  the  banner  of  the  cross  once  more  unfurled,  legitimate 
pastors  set  over  the  people,  and  so  many  souls  that  had 
strayed  from  the  right  way,  restored  to  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  reconciled  to  themselves  and  to  God."  ^^  How 
many  causes,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  for  rejoicing  and  thankfulness !" 
But  could  it  be  reasonably  concluded  that  by  the  concordat 
of  1801,  a  close  and  cordial  alliance  was  indeed  and  at  once 

*  Letters  Apostolica  in  forma  di  breve,  in  Piitolesi,  Vita  di  I^o  VII. 
torn.  i.  p.  143,  with  a  complete  collation  of  the  varietief  exhibited  in  the 
publication  of  this  document  as  it  took  place  in  France. 
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effected  between  the  ancient  spiritual  power  and  the  new  revo- 
lutionary state  ? 

Concessions  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  in  despite  of  these 
each  party  remained  firmly  adherent  to  its  own  principles. 

It  was  by  the  restorer  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France 
that,  immediately  afterwards,  the  most  efficient  aid  was  con- 
tributed towards  the  destruction  of  the  German  church.  The 
complete  and  final  ruin  of  that  stately  £Eibric  was  attributable 
chiefly  to  his  agency  :  the  transfer  of  its  possessions  and  sovc- 
reign  powers  to  secular  princes,  indificrent  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  was  effected  by  his  means.  Inexpressible  was 
the  astonishment  and  confusion  occasioned  to  the  Roman  court 
by  these  events.  ^^  According  to  the  old  decretals,  heresy  had 
entailed  the  loss  of  property,  but  the  church  must  now  endure 
to  see  its  own  possessions  parcelled  out  among  heretics."* 

And  meanwhile  a  concordat  of  similar  spirit  to  that  with 
France  was  also  prepared  for  Italy.  There,  too,  the  pontiff 
was  called  on  to  sanction  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  resign  the  nomination  to  benefices  to  the  temporal  power; 
nay,  there  were  so  many  new  restrictive  clauses,  all  for  the 
advantage  of  one  side,  annexed  to  this  agreement,  that  Pius 
VII.  refused  to  publish  it  in  the  form  proposed.t 

But  it  was  in  France  itself  that  Napoleon  most  effectually 
asserted  the  claims  of  the  civil  power  in  opposition  to  those  of 
the  church.  He  regarded  the  declaration  of  1682  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  r^m,  and  caused  it  to  be  expounded  in  the 
schools.  He  would  permit  no  vows,  and  would  suffer  no 
monks.  The  ordinances  of  his  civil  code  with  relation  to  mar- 
riage were  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  principle 
of  the  sacramental  significance  of  that  rite :  the  organic  articles 
which  from  the  very  first  he  appended  to  the  concordat,  were 
constructed  in  a  spirit  essentially  adverse  to  Home. 

When  the  pontiff,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  resolved 
to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  emperor's  request,  and  give  the  spi- 
ritual sanction  of  the  holy  oil  to  his  coronation,  he  was  influ- 
enced to  do  so  by  the  hope  he  entertained,  however  little  this 
was  countenanced  by  the  aspect  and  conduct  of  France,  that 

"^  Instructions  to  a  nuncio  at  Vienna,  unfortunately  without  date,  but 
probably  of  1803,  in  Daunou,  Eoai  ti.  p.  318. 
t  Coppi,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iii.  p.  120 
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he  might  still  effect  something  for  the  advantage  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  complete  ''  the  work  he  had  oommenoed.'*  * 
Pins  herein  relied  much  on  the  effect  of  personal  interoonrse : 
lie  took  with  him  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Innocent  XIL 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  Napoleon  that  the  deolaration  o: 
1682  had  already  been  abandoned  even  bj  that  soTerewn 
In  the  first  remonstrance,  therefore,  drawn  np  in  Italian,  thai 
he  presented  in  Plaris,  he  formallj  contested  that  dedaiatioo, 
and  endeavoured  to  release  the  new  concordat  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  oiganio  articles-t  Nay,  his  views  and  expeoia- 
tions  went  still  further :  in  a  minutely-detailed  manozial,  he 
made  manifest  the  exigencies  of  the  pontificate,  and  enomeiated 
the  losses  it  had  sustained  during  the  fifty  years  preoedii^< 
He  exhorted  the  emperor  to  follow  the  example  of  CharkinagM 
and  restore  the  territories  which  had  be^  occupied^  to  the 
possession  of  the  church.;]:  So  highly  did  he  estimate  the 
value  of  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  revolutionai3f 
monarchy ! 

But  how  completely  did  he  find  himself  deceived.  Even 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  a  shade  of  melancholy 
was  observed  to  cross  his  countenance*  Of  all  that  he  desired 
and  contemplated  he  did  not  obtain  the  smallest  portion,  either 
at  that  time  or  subsequently  ;  nay,  it  was  rather  at  this  veiy 
moment  that  the  designs  of  the  emperor  were  first  revealed  in 
their  whole  extent. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  laboured  to  detach  itself  from 
the  pope ;  the  Directory  had  desired  to  annihilate  him.  Bona- 
parte's idea  was  to  preserve  his  existence,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  subjugate  him  completely  to  his  purposes — ^to  make 
him  the  mere  instrument  of  his  own  unlimited  power. 

He  caused  proposals  to  be  made,  even  at  that  time,  to  the 
pope,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  that  he  should  remain  in 
France  and  fix  his  residence  either  at  Avignon  or  Paris. 

*  Allocntio  habita  in  consistorio  secreto  29  Oct.  1804.     Pistoles  gim 
the  Italian  version,  Vita  di  Pio  VII.  torn.  i.  p.  193. 

t  Extrait  dn  Rapport  de  M.  Portalif ,  in  Artaud,  Pie  VII.  torn.  B. 
p.  11. 

t  Printed  in  Artand,  p.  31.      Compare  Napoleon's  letter  of  tke 

22nd  July,  1807.     [Tlie  pope  consented  to  come  to  my  coronation,  n 

act.  in  which  I  rccoe^e  a  holy  prelate  ;  but  he  wished  me  to  yield  die 

i^^ations  to  him.')      liv  ^\^q\!^>  H!a^\x«  de  France  sous  Kapolte 

Peuzieme  6poque,  i.  p.  Ib^. 
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To  tliese  the  pontiff  is  said  to  baye  replied,  that  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  contiDgency  of  his  being  imprisoned  he  had 
executed  an  abdication  in  all  due  form,  and  had  deposited 
that  act  in  Palermo,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  decrees. 

There  was  at  that  moment  no  place  where  the  pope  could 
have  found  effectual  shelter  or  protection,  bat  one  that  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  naw. 

It  is  true  that  the  pontiff  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  was  suffered  to  retain  a  seeming  possession  of  his  preyious 
independence,  but  there  instantly  commenced  a  series  of  the 
most  perplexing  misunderstandings. 

Napoleon  yery  soon  declared  without  circumlocution  that 
like  his  predecessors  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties,  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  who  bore  the  sword  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  conld  not  endure  that  she  should  remain  asso- 
ciated with  heretics  or  schismaticB,  as  were  the  English  and 
Russians.  He  was  particularly  dedrous  of  being  considered 
as  the  successor  and  representatiye  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the 
consequences  that  he  deduced  from  that  assumption  were  alto- 
gether different  from  those  attached  to  the  idea  of  that 
emperor^s  success  by  the  Roman  court  Napoleon  assumed 
that  the  States  of  the  Church  were  a  gift  from  Charlemagne 
to  the  pope,  but  that  from  this  circumstance  the  pontiff  was 
placed  under  the  obligation  of  neyer  separating  his  policy  from 
that  of  the  empire  ;  he  was,  moreoyer,  resolyed  not  to  suffer 
him  to  do  so.* 

The  pope  was  amazed  at  the  demand  that  he  should  con- 
sider the  antagonists  of  another  as  his  own  enemies ;  he  re- 
plied, ^^  That  he  was  the  uniyeraal  pastor,  the  father  of  all, 

*  Schoell,  Archiyes  hiftoriqnes  et  politiques,  Paris,  1819,  has  given, 
secood  and  third  volumes,  a  "  Pr^is  des  contestations  qui  ont  en  lieu  entre 
le  Saint  Si^  et  Napol^n  Bonaparte,  aocompagn^  d'mi  grand  nombre  de 
pieces  oiBcielles."  The  correspondence,  which  is  here  communicated  in 
its  fun  extent,  is  continued  from  13th  Nov.  1805,  to  17th  May,  1808. 
Yet  we  meet  in  Bignon,  Histoire  de  France  depnis  hrpux  de  Tikit,  1838, 
tom.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  125,  such  passages  as  the  following :  [The  pnblications  that 
have  appeared  since  1815  have  but  little  in  them  beaicles  documents  of 
which  the  earliest  date  is  1808.]  And  again,  [Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  character  of  Pius  VII.  is  not  sufficiently  known ;  he  can  only  be 
appreciated  perfectly  by  judging  him  according  to  his  acts  (treatioi).] 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  ** acts''  were  already  well  Imown.  llie 
documents  given  by  Schoell  have  reoeif«d  but  slight  additions  from 
Bignon. 
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the  servant  of  peace,  and  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
demand  inspired  him  with  horror."  It  was  his  part  to  he 
Aaroii^  the  prophet  of  God — not  Ishmael,  whoee  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

But  Napoleon  proceeded  directly  forwards  to  his  purpose; 
he  caused  Ancona  and  Urhino  to  he  occupied,  and  on  the 
rejection  of  his  ultimatum,  wherein  he  claimed,  among  other 
concessions,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  nominate  one- 
third  of  the  cardinals,  he  marched  his  troops  on  Rome.  The 
cardinals,  whom  he  did  not  find  sufficiently  pliable,  were  dis- 
missed ;  the  pope's  secretary  of  state  was  twice  changed ;  but 
as  all  this  produced  no  effect  on  Pius  YII.,  even  lus  person 
was  at  length  assailed ;  he,  too,  was  torn  from  his  palace  and 
capital.  A  decree  of  the  senate  (senatus-consnltum)  then 
pronounced  the  union  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  with  the 
French  empire.  The  temporal  sovereignty  was  declared 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  prerogatives ;  the 
pope  was  for  the  future  to  be  formally  pledged  to  the  four 
Gallican  principles ;  he  was  to  derive  his  revenues  from  real 
estates,  very  nearly  as  might  a  feudal  vassal  of  the  empire, 
while  the  state  assumed  to  itself  the  arrangement  of  all 
expenditure  as  regarded  the  college  of  cardinals.* 

It  is  manifest  that  this  was  a  plan  by  which  the  united 
powers  of  the  church,  spiritual  and  temporal,  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  empire,  and  the  entire  government  of  the 
hierarchy  placed,  at  least  indirectly,  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor. 

But  by  what  means  wonld  it  be  possible  to  secure  what  was 
yet,  without  doubt,  indispensable, — that  the  pope  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  assent  to  this  degradation  ?  Pius  YII.  had 
availed  himself  of  his  last  moments  of  freedom  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  excommunication.  He  refused  canonical  institu- 
tion to  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  nor  wu 
Napoleon  so  absolutely  master  of  his  clergy  but  that  he  felt 
the  consequences  of  this  ban,  first  from  one  part  of  the  empire, 
and  then  from  another,  as  also,  and  more  particularly,  from 
the  side  of  Germany. 

TJJie  effects  of  this  very  opposition  were,  however,  finally 
made  subscr\'ient  to  the  overpowering  of  the  pontiflTs  resolu- 

'^  Thibandeau,  Histoire  de  la  France  et  de  Napol^n ;  Empire,  torn.  v.    g 
p.  i?21. 
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tion.  Its  results  were  far  more  severely  felt  by  the  spiritual 
sovereign,  whose  sympathies  were  all  for  the  internal  state 
of  the  church,  thui  by  the  temporal  ruler,  to  whom  even 
spiritual  things  were  out  as  instruments  of  his  power,  in 
themselves  altogether  indifferent. 

In  Savona,  to  which  city  the  pontiff  had  been  carried,  he 
-was  alone,  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  without  any  adviser. 
By  the  earnest  and  almost  extravagant  representations  made 
to  him,  of  the  distractions  and  perplexities  occasioned  to  the 
church  by  his  refusal  of  the  institution,  the  worthy  old  man 
-was  at  length  prevailed  on,  though  not  without  bitter  grief, 
and  after  violent  conflicts  with  himself,  to  resolve  on  the 
Tirtual  renunciation  of  this  right ;  for  in  what  other  light 
could  this  act  be  regarded,  since  he  was  induced  to  consent 
that  the  power  of  granting  institution  should  devolve  on  the 
metropolitan,  in  every  case  when  he  should  himself  defer  to 
exercise  it  during  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  for  any 
other  reason  than  personal  unworthiness  ?  But  he  hereiu 
renounced  the  right  which  really  constituted  his  last  remaining 
weapon  of  defence. 

Nor  was  even  this  all  that  was  required  of  him.  He  was 
hurried  to  Fontaineblcau  with  an  impatient  and  reckless  speed, 
by  which  his  physical  infirmities  were  painfully  aggravated  ; 
and  when  arrived  there,  was  assailed  by  repeated  importu- 
nities, and  pressed  with  the  most  urgent  representations  that 
he  ought  completely  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  chureh.  By 
these  means  he  was  at  length  effectually  wrought  on  to  com- 
ply ;  the  remaining  points  were  finally  conceded — even  those 
most  decisive.  He  submitted  to  reside  in  France,  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  most  essential  provisions  of  that  ^'  Senatus  con- 
sultum"  before  mentioned.  The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau 
(25th  January,  1813)  was  arranged  on  the  understanding 
he  should  no  more  return  to  Rome.* 

Thus,  what  no  previous  Catholic  prince  had  even  ven- 
tured seriously  to  contemplate,  the  autocrat  of  the  revolution 
had  now  actually  accomplished.  The  pope  submitted  to  render 
himself  subject  to  the  French  empire.  His  authority  would 
have  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  new  dynasty, 
to  all  times.  By  this  it  would  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the 

*  Bvt.   Pftcca :  Memorie  storiche  del  ministero  de'  doe  viaggi  in 
Fnncia,  &c.  p.  323.     Historuch-politische  Zdtschrift,  i.  iv.  642. 
TOL.  n.  2  H 
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obedienee  of  its  own  territories,  and  to  oonfirm  in  zelaAioiu  d 
dei>endenoe»  those  Catholic  states  which  it  had  not  jet  sih- 
dued.  The  jMkpacy  woald,  to  this  extent,  hare  retmnied  to  tli 
position  which  it  held  with  regard  to  the  German  empewt^ 
when  those  monarchs  were  in  the  pknitnde  of  their  power- 
more  especially  under  Henry  III. ;  bat  it  wonld  hare  bees 
subjected  to  much  heavier  bonds.  In  the  power  h^  whicb 
the  pope  was  now  over-mastered,  there  wma  aomethuig  tkt 
directly  contradicted  the  essential  principle  of  the  chnrdi.  It 
was  in  effect  no  other  than  a  second  metamorphosiB  of  tbA 
spirit  of  opposition  to  eocledastical  ittflueneesi»  whidli  ki 
made  itself  manifest  in  the  eighteenth  centnxy,  and  whkk 
involved  so  determined  a  disposition  to  positire  infidel!^.  Te 
this  malignantly  hostile  power,  the  papacy  wonld  hare  beai 
subjected,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  vasnlage. 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  aflBurs  were  not  destised 
to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity. 


§  22.   The  Rc9toratu>n. 

The  empire,  of  which  it  was  intended  that  the  pope  riioiiU 
constitute  the  hierarchical  centre,  was  still  engaged  in  doubt- 
ful warfare  with  unconquerable  enemies.  In  the  aolitnde  of 
his  captivity,  the  pontiff  received  no  accurate  intelligence  re- 
lating to  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict  Even  at  the  moment, 
when,  after  so  long  a  resistance,  he  finally  yielded,  Napoleon 
had  already  failed  in  his  last  and  greatest  enterprise  against 
Russia,  and  by  the  long  train  of  consequencea  ineyitably  it* 
suiting  from  that  overthrow,  his  power  was  shaken  to  iti 
utmost  depth&  Already  tho  almost  extinct  hope  of  legainiag 
her  freedom,  was  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  Europe;  when  the 
pope,  to  whom,  after  his  submission,  some  few  cardinak  were 
suffered  to  return,  was  made  acquainted  with  thie  state  of 
things,  he  also  felt  his  confidence  revive;  he  conld  now 
breathe  again.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  Allied  Powers^ 
he  felt  to  be  a  step  taken  for  his  deliverance— an  act  of  libera- 
tion for  himself. 

When  Prussia  rose — immediately  after  tho  proclamation  to 
arms  of  the  king  liad  a])pearcd — Pius  Yll.  summoned  oou- 
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imge  to  revoke  ike  coooordat  lately  deseribed.  Wbeii  the  coo- 
grass  assembled  ml  Phigse,  he  ▼entuved  to  cast  kis  eves  beyond 
the  bonadaiies  of  the  empire  that  hM  him  «apttTe,  and  to 
remind  the  emperor  of  Awlna  of  hit  rights.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipiic,  ho  had  logained  eonfidenco  to  ouch  an  ozten  t> 
as  at  oBce  to  i^ect  the  proposals  then  made  to  him  lor  the 
restoiatioB  of  a  part  of  his  territories.  JLad  when  the  Allies 
had  oroBsed  the  Ithino,  ks  dw^fa^ed  that  ha  woakl  nej^tiate 
no  farther,  antil  ho  shonUL  be  oomplefeeij  reinstated  m  his 
dominiODfl.  Ereats  then  foUoivod  with  the  ntnost  rapiditj. 
When  the  Alliei  took  pone»on  of  Aunt,  the  pope  had  al- 
nady  reached  Om  frontiers  of  the  Ecoieaasfical  Slates,  and 
on  the  a4th  May,  1814,  ho  mado  his  entrf  into  Eome.  The 
world  then  oonuMnced  a  new  age;  and  a  now  ova  was  also 
commenced  for  the  Roman  aoe. 

The  period  of  years  that  has  since  ohipeed  has  derivod  its 
character  and  tmour  principally  bom  the  conflict  between 
those  roTolationary  tendeacieSi  still  nuantuning  no  powerful 
a  hoU  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  tdeas  to  which  the  older 
atates  lotamed  with  xodonhled  eaiue^tWMi  after  their  Tictoiy, 
as  to  their  original  and  primitiTo  hasia.  In  this  conflict,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  church  conld 
not  fiul  to  nsrame  an  important  position. 

The  Moet  uunediste  nappoit  of  tko  papacy  was  the  idea  of 
necohr  kgitimacy,  and  it  is  to  he  obeerrod  that  this  eupport 
was  offierMl  with  oTon  asore  dotermination  from  the  ode  of  its 
opponents  in  £Mth,  than  from  thai:  of  its  adheiCDts  and  the 
loUowors  of  itsoroed. 

It  was  by  the  yietoiy  of  the  four  great  allied  powen,  throe 
of  whidi  were  non-CathoBo,  oyer  thai  mler,  who  had  thought 
to  make  his  capital  the  centre  of  OaAolieism,  tkat  the  pope 
was  restored  to  freedom  and  onahlod  to  retam  to  RomOb  It 
was  to  the  three  non-Catholic  monaichinlono,  at  that  time  as- 
sembled in  Lmndon,  that  the  pope  tiet  enrased  hSm  denie  to 
reooTor  the  entire  States  of  the  Ohirtsk  now  often,  m  earlier 
times,  had  owy  reoonroe  i^  those  states  been  stained  to 
efl^  the  destraetion  of  Proteotaatimi,  wkeUier  in  Bi^laad 
or  in  Germany,  and  for  tke  extension  of  Roman  Cath^o 
doctrines  over  Rnsna  or  Somdiaavia  I  Tot  it  was  now  to 
be  almost  entirely  by  the  Intervention  of  these  non-Oath^ic 
powers,  that  the  pontiff  rftonld  regain  posscsrion  of  his  states. 

2h2  * 
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In  the  aUoontion,  in  which  Pins  YII.  oommnnioaied  ihe 
fortunate  resolt  of  his  negotifttiona  to  the  cardinala,  he  ex- 
pieaalj  refers  to  and  extols  the  serrices  of  thoee  aorereignB 
^^  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  chnroh."  The  emperor 
of  Rossia,  by  whom  his  rights  were  considered  with  partioiilai 
attention,  as  a]so  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  prince  xB^ent  of 
England,  and  the  king  of  Prosria,  who  had  ^  dechured  Unuself 
in  his  &your  throoghont  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions." *  Differences  of  creed  were  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
political  interests  only  were  taken  into  considenition.  ^ 

We  hare  preyioueiy  had  occasion  to  remark  the  existence 
of  similar  tendencies,  during  the  last  century  and  a  hal£ 
We  have  seen  from  what  states  Innocent  XL  receiyed  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  hb  conflicts  wiUi  Louis  XIY.  When 
the  Jesuits  were  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  Bourbon 
courts,  they  found  shelter  in  the  north,  and  were  protected  by 
Russia  and  Prussia.  When  the  courts  took  possession  of 
Ayignon  and  Beneyento,  in  the  year  1758,  that  stq»  was  the 
cause  of  a  political  commotion  in  England.  But  this  relation 
of  parties  has,  at  no  time,  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  more 
remarkable  than  on  the  occasion  which  we  are  here  contem- 
plating. 

And  now  that  the  pope  had  once  more  acquired  a  free  and 
independent  position  among  the  soyereigns  of  Europe,  he 
could  deyote  his  undisturbed  attention  to  tiie  reyiyal  and 
recoyery  of  q>iritual  obedience.  One  of  the  first  acts,  by 
which  he  distingmshed  his  return  to  the  administration  of  hu 
office,  was  the  solemn  reinstation  of  the  Jesuits.  On  Sun- 
day, the  7th  August,  1814,  the  pontiff  himself  read  mass  in 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  before  the  altar  of  Ignatius 
Loyola ;  he  then  heard  a  second  mass,  and  immediately  after- 
wards caused  a  bull  to  be  promulgated,  wherein  he  empowered 
the  yet  suryiying  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  again  to 
regijJate  their  liyes  according  to  tiie  rule  of  their  founder,  to 
receiye  novices,  establish  houses  and  colleges,  and  once  more 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  by  preach- 
ing, confession,  and  instruction.    '^  On  the  stormy  sea,"  he  fur-    ; 

*  [Nor  can  we  fail  to  estimate  highly  the  meritorioiu  proceedings  in     | 
our  regard  of  Frederick  (William),  king  of  Pmssia,  whose  efforts  were 
constantly  in  our  favour,  throughout  the  transacting  of  our  affairs.]    { 
Allocution  of  the  4th  Sept.  1815,  in  Pistoleii,  ii.  p.  144. 
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ther  remarked,  ^^  when  at  erexy  moment  threatened  by  death 
and  shipwreck,  he  should  violate  his  dnty  by  declining  the 
aid  of  powerful  and  experienced  mariners,  who  offered  them- 
selves for  his  assistance."*  He  restored  to  them  whatever 
portions  of  their  former  property  yet  remained,  and  promised 
them  indemnification  for  what  had  been  irreooverably  alienated. 
He  entreated  all  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  to  grant  their 
favour  to  the  order,  and  consent  to  promote  their  interests. 
It  was  manifest  that  he  hoped  to  exercise  his  spiritual  autho- 
rity, not  within  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  his 
earlier  predecessors.  And  how,  indeed,  could  he  ever  have 
found  a  more  favourable  or  more  inviting  moment  for  that 
purpose?  The  temporal  powers  of  Southern  Europe,  just 
restored  to  their  possessions,  were  now,  as  it  were,  repentant 
of  their  former  refractory  and  insubordinate  proceedings; 
they  believed  that  it  was  thereby  they  had  unchained  the 
spirit  by  which  they  had  themselves  been  overthrown.  They 
now  .considered  the  pope  as  their  natural  ally,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  spiritual  influence,  they  hoped  the  more  easily  to  sub- 
due those  domestic  enemies  by  whom  they  saw  themselves 
surrounded.  The  king  of  Spain  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fact 
that  he  bore  the  title  of  the  ^'  Catholic  King,"  and  declared 
that  he  would  deserve  it  The  Jesuits,  whom  his  £Either  had 
so  jealously  banished,  he  recalled  to  his  kingdom ;  he  re- 
established the  tribunal  of  the  nuncio,  and  edicts  of  the 
grand  inquisitor  were  once  more  published  in  the  country. 
In  Sardinia,  new  bishoprics  were  founded,  and  monasteries 
were  restoiced  in  Tuscany.  After  some  show  of  resistance, 
Naples  also  assented  to  a  concordat,  by  which  a  very  effective 
and  immediate  influence  over  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  was 
accorded  to  the  Roman  Curia.  In  France,  meanwhile,  the 
Chamber  of  1815  considered  the  welfare  of  the  nation  to 
depend  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  French  church. 
"  That  work,"  as  one  of  the  speakers  expressed  himself,  "  of 
heaven,  of  time,  of  kings,  and  of  forefathers."  But  the  question 
really  at  issue  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the 
clergy  their  practical  influence  on  the  state,  the  communes, 
fiamilies,  pubfic  life,  and  public  education ; — not  a  word  was 

*  Boll.  SoUidtudo  omniiun  eedeikniin. 
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now  said  of  those  liberties  which  the  Qallioan  ohudh  hid 
either  possessed  or  expressly  attributed  to  itaelf.  Bj  ths 
new  concordat  then  projected,  it  would  hare  been  Biibmitled 
to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  Rome  more  ahsolnte  than  hid 
been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Bat  it  was  not  m  the  nature  of  things,  that  prooeectings  to 
decided  should  at  once  achieve  the  victory  over  thai  spirit  of 
the  Romance  nations,  which  had  been  developed  amidst  vievs 
and  tendencies  so  entirely  opposite.  The  old  antipathies  to 
the  hierarchy  burst  forth  in  Frauoo  with  load  eries  of  wir 
against  the  new  concordat  The  legislative  power  of  tkai 
country  was  constituted  in  sndi  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
execution  of  the  phbus  formed  in  1815  altogether  imposnUe. 
A  reaction  not  less  violent  was  excited  in  Spain,  by  tiie  cnel 
and  tyrannous  government  of  Ferdinand :  a  revolutkMi  broke 
out,  which,  while  immediately  directed  against  the  ahscdnte 
power  assumed  by  the  king,  who  could  offer  it  no  resistanee, 
evinced  at  the  same  time  a  decided  tendency  to  oppose  the 
claims  of  the  dcrgy.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  cortet 
was  the  renewed  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  an  edict  soon 
followed,  commanding  the  suppression  of  all  religions  orders, 
with  the  sequestration  of  their  property,  and  its  immediate 
application  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  Commotions 
of  a  similar  character  instantly  arose  in  Italy:  they  ex- 
tended into  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  were  filled  with 
analogous  elements  of  discord ;  and  at  one  time,  the  Carbonari 
had  even  fixed  the  day  for  a  general  insurrection  throughout 
the  ecclesiastical  dominions. 

But  the  restored  sovereigns  once  more  received  tnDq[>port  and 
assistance  fix>m  the  great  powers  by  whom  the  kte  yictories 
had  been  obtained, — the  revolutions  were  suppressed.  It  is 
true  that  on  this  occasion  the  non-Catholic  states  took  no 
inmiediate  part  in  the  repression  of  the  commotions,  but  it 
was  not  opposed  by  any,  and  by  some  it  was  approved. 

And  Catholicism  had,  meanwhile,  received  a  new  orga.ni»- 
tion  even  in  the  non-Catholio  countries.  The  opinion  that 
positive  religion,  of  whatever  confession  or  fonn,  was  the 
best  support  and  guarantee  of  civil  obedience,  nnivereally 
prevailed.  In  all  countries  measures  were  carefully  taken 
for  tho  rearrangement  of  dioceses,  the  foundations  of 
bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  the  estahlishment  of  Catho- 
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lie  seminaries  and  aohools.  How  entirely  different  was  the 
aspect  now  assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Catholi- 
cism in  those  proyinces  of  Prossia  which  bad  been  incorporated 
into  the  French  empire,  from  that  which  it  had  eAibited 
under  the  rule  of  France.  The  attempts  occasionally  made 
in  different  places  to  oppose  resistance  to  the  ancient  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Ronuin  church,  found  no  support  £rom  the  Pro- 
testant states ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  court  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  govem- 
ments,  and  perceived  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  their 
influence  in  the  selection  of  bishops ;  nay,  that  influence  was, 
in  fact,  sometimes  employed  for  the  promotion  of  those  men 
who  were  most  xealous  in  ecclesiaaiti<»i  aflhirs,  to  the  highest 
offices.  There  seemed  to  be  evidence  that  the  conflict  respect- 
ing creeds  was  altogether  set  at  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of 
politics,  while  it  was  perceived  to  be  continually  losing  its 
violence  in  civil  life  and  gradually  ceasing  to  exist  A  recog- 
nition was  now  accorded  by  Protestant  literature  to  ancient 
Catholic  institutions,  which  would  have  been  found  utterly 
impossible  in  earlier  times. 

These  expectations  of  peace  were  nevertheless  proved  to 
have  been  too  boldly  and  inconsiderately  entertained. 

The  rigid  principle  of  Catholicism  which  identifies  itself 
with,  and  is  represented  by  Rome,  became  gradually  involved, 
on  the  contrary,  in  more  or  lees  violent  and  deliberate  conflicts 
with  the  Protestant  civil  powers. 

In  one  of  these  contentions  it  achieved  a  decided  victory;  in 
England  namely,  in  the  year  1829. 

During  the  wars  of  the  revolution  the  government  of 
England,  which  for  a  century  had  been  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, had  made  certain  approaches  to  the  Roman  see.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  those  victories  obtained  by  the 
Coalition  in  1799,  and  in  which  England  took  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  that  Pius  YII.  was  elected.  We  have  previously 
remarked,  that  subsequently  also  this  pontiff  sought  and 
found  support  from  the  might  of  England,  and  could  not 
resolve  on  adopting  any  measure  of  hostility  against  that 
country.  In  England,  in  like  manner,  it  was  considered  no 
longer  so  needful  to  exclude  men  from  rights  that  were  strictly 
political,  on  account  of  their  spiritual  rektions  with  the  pope. 
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This  had  abreadj  been  felt  and  expressed  by  Pitt:*  yet,  as 
might  be  expected,  every  change  in  the  habit  of   adhering 
firmly  to  the  tried  principles  of  the  constitution,  long  expe- 
rienced   nnconqnerable    opposition.     Finally,   howeTer,   the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  adverse  to  all  exdunre  privileges, 
asserted  its  empire  effectively  on  this  question  also :  matters 
standing  thus,  acts  of  lawlessness  and  turbulenoe,  with  com- 
binations, religious  and  political,  gave  token  so  manifest  of  a 
refractory  spirit  in  the  pre-eminently  Catholic  Ireland,  thai 
the  great  general  by  whom  so  many  roes  had  been  victoriously 
withstood,  and  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  then 
placed,  was  reduced  to  the  declaration  that  he  could  no  longsr 
conduct  afiairs   unless  the  concessions  demanded  were  ao- 
corded.     Those  oaths  of  office  by  which  alone  the  Protestant 
interest  had  believed  its  safety  secured,  in  the  times  of  the 
Restoration  and   Revolution   in  England,  were  accordingly 
repealed  or  modified.     How  often  had  Lord  Liverpool  pre- 
viously declared,  that  if  this  measure  were  carried,  England 
would  no  longer  be  a  Protestant  state  ;  that  if  no  important 
consequences  should    immediately  follow,  still    it  was    not 
possible  to  foresee  the  results  that  might  arise  from  it  at  some 
future  time.t  Yet  the  measure  was  adopted — ^the  consequences 
were  ventured  upon. 

And  a  still  more  brilliant  and  more  unexpected  triumph 
was  immediately  afterwards  achieved  in  Belgium. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  there  had  been  evidence 
of  animosity  between  the  north  and  south,  even  from  the  first 

*  *'  Mr.  Pitt  is  convinced,"  he  observes  in  his  letter  to  George  III. 
31st  Jan.  1801,  **  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  laws  on  ezdnsion,  now 
remaining,  were  founded,  have  long  been  narrowed, — that  those  prindpksi 
formerly  held  by  the  Catholics,  which  made  them  be  considerea  as  politi- 
cally dangerous,  have  been  for  a  course  of  time  gradually  declining,^ 
that  the  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws  originim, 
arising  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and  nearly  balano^  sects, 
.  .  .  and  a  division  in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers, 
are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things." 

t  Speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  17th  May,  1825.  "  Where  was  the  dan- 
ger of  having  a  popish  king  or  a  popish  chancellor,  if  all  the  other 
executive  officers  might  acknowledge  tiie  pope  ?  ...  It  was  said  that  a 
Catholic  might  be  prime  minister,  and  have  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
church  and  state  at  his  disposal.  ...  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  Greit 
Britain  would  be  no  longer  a  Protestant  state." 
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moments  of  its  foundation  ;  this  feeling  became  so  violent  as  to 
menace  a  rending  asunder  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  first 
had  been  exhibited  most  obviously  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Protestant  king  adopted  the  ideas  of  Joseph  II. ;  under 
their  influence  he  established  higher  and  lower  schools,  and 
for  the  most  part  administered  his  share  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  ^-ith  the  same  views.  The  opposition  founded 
educational  institutions  in  a  totally  different  spirit,  and  ap- 
plied itself  with  deliberate  intention  to  promote  the  most 
decided  hierarchical  principles ;  a  liberal  Catholic  party  was 
formed,  which,  taking  its  position  here  as  in  England,  on  the 
universal  rights  of  man,  advanced  daily  to  pretensions  of 
higher  importance ;  it  first  extorted  concessions,  liberation  for 
example  from  the  above-mentioned  schools  ;  and,  ultimately, 
when  the  favourable  moment  presented  itself,  entirely  threw 
off  the  detested  dominion,  and  succeeded  in  founding  a  king- 
dom, in  which  priests  have  once  more  attained  to  high  poli- 
tical importance.  It  was  by  the  most  decidedly  libend  ideas 
that  their  triumph  was  most  effectually  promoted.  The  low 
qualification  by  which  the  inferior  classes  both  in  town  and 
country  are  admitted  to  participation  in  public  affairs,  enabled 
the  priesthood,  who  readily  obtain  influence  over  those  classes, 
to  control  the  elections ;  by  means  of  the  elections  they  rule 
the  Chambers,  and  by  the  Chambers  they  govern  the  kingdom. 
They  are  to  be  seen  on  the  public  promenades  in  Brussels  as 
r     in  Rome ;  well-fed  and  full  of  pretension,  they  enjoy  their 

2  triumph. 

Neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  events,  did  the 

■  Roman  court,  so  far  as  we  know,  assume  an  immediate  or 

^  directing  part,  however  advantageous  they  have  obviously 

j^  proved  to  its  authority ;  but  in  a  third,  on  the  contrary,  that 

s  of  the  dispute  between  church  and  state  in  Prussia,  the  papacy 

3  actively  interfered.  The  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  civil  power 
^  and  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  seemed  in  some  sort  to 

have  coalesced  after  the  restoration,  but  which  had  subsequently, 
I  and  for  some  time,  again  become  estranged  ;  now  adopted  the 
3  most  opposite  courses,  and  separating  systematicaUy,  and 
°'  with  fidl  purpose,  became  enga^o^  in  a  contest  which  has, 
J[  with  reason,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  which 
involves  the  most  important  consequences.  In  confederacy 
with  the  two  archbishops  of  the  kingdom,  the  pope  has  placed 


a- 
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hiuuielf  in  opposition  to  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  of  irhiA 
the  object  was  to  legalate  the  famUj  relations  of  the  mboed 
popalation,  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  the  midst  m 
Germany  the  pope  has  found  willing  instruments  and  powsw 
f ul  support 

An  internal  consolidation  of  Catholicism  has  meanwhile 
kept  equal  pace  with  these  great  results. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  prinoiple  of  uncoi- 
ditional  subordination  to  the  Roman  see  has  once  more  oU 
tained  the  ascendancy.  The  ideas  of  papacy, — biahopxie  aad 
priesthood, — however  various  the  notions  ihey  hare  osoUjr 
appeared  to  convey,  have  now  become  as  it  were  fused  aai 
mingled  together.  The  order  of  Jesuits,  which  preseiits  ilntf 
as  the  most  eloquent  expression  of  the  ecclesiaatioal  nstoia- 
tion,  has  attained  once  more,  not  only  to  riches  sod  lood 
importance,  but  also  to  an  extent  of  influence  comprising  the 
whole  habitable  world.  And  this  silent  and  quiet,  yet  all- 
pervading,  all-embracing  revolution  in  the  position  of  the 
order,  has  been  promoted  by  tendencies  in  themselves  of  the 
most  varied  character ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  ffkTonr  of 
those  governments  which  desire  to  establish  an  unrestricted 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  further,  and  even  more  effectnally, 
by  the  inclinations  of  the  age  towards  political  opposition, 
which  has  sought  to  obtain  an  auxiliary;  perhaps  also  in  some 
instances  by  a  real  necessity  for  religious  aid,  but  more  fre> 
quently  by  the  calculations  of  a  narrow  and  short-S]|^ted 
egotism;  {dthough  there  are  doubtless  many  enthusiastic  spirits 
who  have  once  more  embraced  the  opinion  that  all  which 
has  been  lost  in  other  times  may  yet  be  regained. 

But  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  various  empires  of  the 
world,  we  shall  perceive  certain  evidences  that  tlus  progreei 
by  no  means  presents  prospects  of  so  wide  an  extent ;  nay, 
rather,  an  opposition  and  hostility  seem  already  to  have  ben 
called  forth  from  the  adverse  powers  of  civil  governments. 

In  the  north,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions  held  by 
disciples  of  the  Greek  church,  Catholicism  has  endured  a 
loss  more  extensive  than  any  it  has  experienced  since  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.  Two  millions  of  United  Greekii 
under  the  guidance  of  their  bishops,  have  departed  from  the 
Latin  rite  and  returned  to  the  Greek  church,  to  whioh  their 
fore&thers  had  belonged. 
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In  that  southern  kingdom  which  is  especially  distingoiahed 
>y  the  title  of  ^'  Catholic  " — ^in  Spain,  the  pooeeooions  of  the 
ilergy  ^'  which,"  as  the  pope  declares  in  one  of  his  allocu- 
ions,*  ^  had  remained  to  them  eren  under  the  dominion  of 
he  Infidels,"  have  been  sequestrated,  confiscated  by  a  revo- 
utionary  government ;  and  dissensions  have  arisen  oonceraini^ 
hem,  which  will  not  readily  be  set  at  rest,  even  by  a  return 
4)  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides. 

The  revolution  of  July  in  France  can  be  regarded  in  no 
»ther  light  than  as  of  itself  involving  a  defeat  of  the  rigid 
!]latholic  opinions ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  religions  seal  of 
[yharles  X.  was  the  principal  agent  of  his  own  overthrow.  It 
s  true  that  since  thi^  time  the  extended  constitnttonai  rights 
vhich  are  open  to  all,  and  of  which  all  can  avail  themselvee, 
lave  lent  space  and  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  hierarchi- 
ad  activity  and  cleric»J  efforts  also.  But  this  very  extenmon, 
ogether  with  the  claim  asserted  by  the  clergy  to  the  general 
Kmtrol  and  guidance  of  education,  have  reminded  the  civil 
Mithorities  of  France  that  their  government  is  not  only  based 
Ni  the  rights  and  immunities  of  individuals ;  but  also,  that 
he  exercise  of  those  immunities,  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  its 
sssenUal  principles,  may  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  to  itself. 
Etardy  has  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  been  found  to  be  so  unani- 
nous,  aa  in  their  resolutions  against  the  attempted  organiia- 
Jon  c£  the  Jesuits ;  so  that  Rome  has  in  £Gu:t  retreated  a  step 
before  them. 

The  tact  and  forethought  employed  in  the  first  arrange- 
ments,  as  regarded  Belgium,  are  well  known ;  yet  even  there 
more  liberal  opinions  are  advancing  by  their  own  force,  and 
ire  acquiring  more  extensive  influence  firom  year  to  year. 

An  extraordinary  reaction  has  been  prodooed  in  Germany, 
uid  a  heavy  blow  inflicted  on  the  Roman  see  by  its  persist- 
ence in  demanding  the  renewal  of  all  institutions,  on  the 
model  of  the  ancient  Catholic  orthodoxy.  After  hundreds  ot 
thousands  had  been  invited  and  drawn  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  worship  to  an  exceedingly  doubtful  relic ;  a 
slight  demonstration  opposed  to  this  invitation,  one  made 
almost  without  any  definite  object,  has  brought  to  light  the 
existence  of  a  disposition  in  the  middle  ranks  of  Germany 

*  In  the  confifltory  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1841. 
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towards  departure  from  the  Roman  fiuth,  to  an  extent  of 
which  no  anticipation  had  been  formed.  And  this  is  in  direct 
accordance  and  connection  with  the  state  of  things^  introduced 
by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  mixed  marriages.  Great  exulta- 
tion was  felt  in  Rome  when  the  measures  presenting  tbeee 
obstacles  were  carried  into  effect,  bnt  those  measures  wen 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  German  Protestants  also,  of  whom  it  wii 
repeatedly  asserted  that  their  existence  as  a  church  was  in  its 
decline,  and  rapidly  approaching  dissolution,  a  conscionsnes 
of  their  original  power  has  been  awakened,  together  with  a 
sense  of  their  community  of  interest.  The  efforts  of  a  Oatho- 
lic  government  to  force  the  practice  of  Catholic  ceremonies  cat 
tho  Protestant  portion  of  its  troops  in  military  sernoe^  have 
proved  this  purpose  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 

In  England,  the  Protestant  spirit  opposes  itself  even  to  the 
measures  which  the  government,  proceeding  on  the  course  it 
has  believed  itself  called  on  to  commence  for  the  religious 
settlement  of  Ireland,  has  adopted  with  a  view  to  that  settle- 
ment ;  and  this  it  has  done  with  a  force  of  action  which 
renders  it  questionable  whether,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  present  times,  measures  similar  to  those  of  1829 
could  still  be  carried  by  the  reformed  and  hitherto  popular 
parliaments. 

For  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  manifestations  and  move- 
ments of  the  age,  there  is  an  incessant  conflict  of  restless 
energies,  in  advance  and  retreat,  in  assault  and  defence,  in 
action  and  reaction.  No  moment  is  similar  to  another; 
varying  elements  unite  at  one  instant,  but  to  separate  at  the 
next  j  to  each  exaggeration  and  excess  there  succeeds  its  con- 
trast ;  feelings  and  actions,  the  most  remote,  are  seen  to  act  on 
each  other.  While  on  other  points  political  considerations 
proceed  slowly  among  the  several  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  has  this  peculiarity, — ^that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  principles  of  the  papacy 
possesses  a  great  representative  force,  which  mingles  with  and 
gives  its  impress  to  all.  Even  around  the  restored  papacy, 
the  minds  of  men  are  divided,  and  positions  of  anonmlous 
el^aracter  are  assumed  by  the  nations  and  states,  not  indeed 
with  the  character  of  energetic  faith,  characteristic  of  earlier 
times,  which  created  and  annihilated, — such  potency  is  not 
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even  now  exhibited,  either  by  the  attack  or  defence,— among 
the  Jesuits  or  their  antagonists, — ^bat  yet  presenting  a  real 
and  effectire  reference  to  the  most  important  and  profound 
requirements,  whether  of  individoals  or  of  society,  and,  which 
is  veiy  characteristic,  under  the  continuiEd  influence  of  past 
times  still  acting  on  the  memory  and  reflections  of  liying  men. 
Whatever  antagomsms  have  at  any  time  shaken  the  world  on 
this  field  of  contest,  are  again  called  forth  and  reappear  in  the 
arena,— councils  and  ancient  heretics, — the  relative  power  of 
the  emperors  and  popes  in  the  middle  ages, — ^ideas  of  the 
Heformation  and  the  Inquisition, — ^the  later  church  and  the 
modem  state, — Jansenism  and  the  Jesuits, — ^religion  and 
philosophy,  aU  present  themselves  in  turn,  and  amidst  them 
moves  the  life  of  these  our  days — susceptible  and  excursive- 
hurrying  forwards  in  eager  conflict  towards  aims  imperfccUy 
comprehended  and  results  unknown  ;  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  force  of  powerful  natures, — ^master  spirits,  but  light  and 
self-confident,  and  in  ever-active  ferment. 

We  have  certainly  no  cause  to  expect  that  the  exertions  of 
the  hierarchy  will  enable  it  ever  again  to  take  possession  of 
the  world,  or  prove  capable  of  establishing  any  kind  of 
priestly  domination :  these  exertions  are  opposed  by  energies 
all  too  powerful,  and  which  are  rooted  in,  and  bound  up  with, 
the  deepest  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  life. 

But  neither  does  the  prospect  present  itself^  to  judge  from 
the  course  taken  by  ecclesiastical  affiurs  and  proceedings,  of  an 
early  triumph  over  the  negative  spirit ;  that  especially  which 
would  disown  all  religion ;  this  will  not  be  readily  subdued. 
Infidelity  is  indeed  rather  promoted  by  the  arrogance  of  hierar- 
chical pretensions.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  Roman  see,  though  standing  itself  ever  prepared  for  battie 
on  the  Protestant  borders,  and  constantly  renewing  the  ancient 
questions  in  dispute  between  church  and  state,  has  contributed 
greatiy  to  the  restriction  of  the  revolutionary  spirit;  that 
spirit  has  more  than  once  aroused  itself  even  in  the  most  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  papacy,  and  at  the  very  foot  oi 
the  Yatican,  nor  has  it  ever  been  repressed  without  the 
intervention  of  foreign  power. 

The  progress  and  formation  of  individual  opinion  among 
men  will,  without  doubt,  fluctuate  for  a  certain  period  between 
these  antagonist  inflnences. 
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incKMed  freedom  from  the  bondege  of  reetrietiBg  ecoierierticJ 
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mutable,  whidi  liesat  the  basis  of  all  fenu^  but  wluchy  m  ill 
whole  import^  eoiM  be  expressed  by  none,  nmat  «t  leaglk 
appease  and  reconcile  all  enmities.  High  above  all  eeafiet"" 
ttis  hope  we  can  never  lelinqmsh  ^— ^re  will  yet  arise  fiem 
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Absolution  as  giren  by  the  Jesuti,  i.  173 ;  of  the  Spanigh  regent,  ii. 

Ill ;  of  the  VenetMms,  128 ;  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  59. 
Abtuea  of  the  Roman  ehnrch,  i.  Ill,  mot€f  tt  #cf. 
Abyssinia,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  236 ;  mission  to,  237. 
Accolti,  Benedetto,  a  wild  enthusiast,  i.  267  ;  attempti  the  life  of  PiuB  IV., 

268. 

,  Benedetto  deUi,  legate  tt  Ancona,  i.  303. 

Adrian  VI.,  of  Utrecht,  succeeds  Leo  X.,  i.  68 ;  his  Mgh  character,  69,  70 ; 

indifference  to  secular  honours,  and  letter  thereon,  69  «<af|r. ;  policy  in 

wars  of  Christendom,  71  e/  9€q. ;  his  zeal  for  reform  of  abuses,  72 ;  his 

unp(^ularity,  73,  311 ;  the  difficultiea  he  encounters,  ib.i  his  epitaph, 

74.     See  Afpsndix,  iii.  No.  14. 
Aix.la-Chapelle,  Protestants  of,  i.  400. 
Akbar,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  Jesuits  invited  by,  ii.  232. 
Albani,  Giovanni  Francesco,  Pope  Clement  XI.,  kL  428  et  ieq.     See 

Appbndix,  iii.  No.  154. 
Alberoni,  Cardinal  Giulio,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  his  administration,  ii. 

432 ;  Pope  Clement  XI.  threatens  him  with  the  Inquisition,  U, 
Albert  V.  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  efforts  for  tfao  reatOFatioB  of  Catholidim, 

i.  488,  497,  note. 

,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  great  Proteatant  leader,  i«  222. 
Albigenses,  persecutions  endured  by,  i.  24. 
Aldobrandini,  Florentine  family  of,  ii.  304,  305,  306. 
Aldobrandino,  Salvestro,  father  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  it  42,  43 ;  his 

five  distinguished  sons,  43  ;  epitaph  on  his  wife  Leaa,  44. 

,  Ippolito,  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  ii.  44. 

,  Giovanni,  cardinal,  ii.  43. 

,  Pietro,  cardinal-nephew,  under  Qement  VIII.,   ii.  70 ; 

his  administration  as  papal  minister,  76,  98. 
Aldobrandina,  Olympia,  sole  hedresi  of  the  booaa,  it  324.     See  also 

Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  116  and  121. 
Aldobrandini,  sons  of  Salvestro  Aldobrandino ;  namely,  Bernardo,  military 

leader ;  Tommaso,  eminent  philologist ;  Pietro,  a  distingniflhed  jurist, 

Giovanni,  cardinal,  and  Ippolito,  pope,  ii.  43. 
Aldrovandi,  Ulisses,  natural  historian,  i.  368. 
Aldus,  Manutius,  professor  of  eloquence,  i.  367. 
Alexander  III.,  Pbpe,  pretended  defence  of,  by  Yenetiana,  ii.  315. 
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Alexuid«r  VI.,  Pope,  Roderiso  BorgU,  hk  amlaCioiu  de^nt  and  thir 
fuooeai,  i.  35,  36 ;  his  profligate  character,  t^. ;  hi*  aoii  Cmmr  Boqjm, 
36,  37,  38;  they  seixe  on  Pesaro,  Rimini,  and  FImdu,  36;  tfarir 
▼iolent  proceeding!  for  the  establishment  of  hereditary  domfnUme,  37 ; 
effects  of  their  atrocities,  38,  39,  et  seq. ;  diet  frompcSaoii  prepared  br 
one  of  his  cardinals,  39  {See  aUo  Appsndix,  iii.  No.  3)  ;  menwMiy 
policy  and  abuses  of  his  administration,  37, 3B,  39,  186,  308 ;  frihut 
of  his  attempt  to  secure  dominion  to  his  son,  39 ;  Us  nle  of  indri. 
frenoes,  43  • 

>  VII.,  Pope,  Fabio  Chigi,  ii.  331 ;  resolres  to  bestow  no  i 


€sToars  on  his  family,  ib, ;  is  prevailed  on  by  tiie  Jesnit  OUva  to  abta- 
don  his  resolve,  332;  advances  his  family,  as  was  usoal  with  the 
pontiffs,  333 ;  establishes  the  Congregation  of  State,  a  coancU  of  osr- 
dinals,  334  ;  lore  of  books,  ib. ;  indifference  to  state  affidrs,  t^. ;  re- 
ceives Christina  of  Sweden,  367  ;  financial  measores,  374.  SeeMko 
Appbnoix,  iU.  Nos.  129,  130,  131,  132,  135,  136. 

•  VIII.,  Pope,  ii.  424  ;  he  declares  the  decreea  of  the  FreDch 


convocation  to  be  null  and  void,  ib. :   early  death  of,  iS, 

Alfonso  I.,  dnke  of  Ferrara,  ii.  68. 

II.,  doke  of  Ferrara,  arbitrary  government  of,  iL  61. 

Alkmar,  brave  defence  of  in  Protestant  cause,  i.  443. 

Allatio,  Leone,  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  to  tske  possesoon 
of  the  Heidelberg  library,  ii.  212,  213,  note.  See  Appknuix,  iii. 
No.  101. 

Allen,  William,  an  English  Jesuit,  establishes  the  college  of  Donay,  i. 
458;  made  cardinal  by  Siztus  V.,  516;  his  opinions  respecting  aUe- 
giauce,  iL  4. 

Altieri,  Emilio,  Pope  Clement  X.,  ii.  417.  See  Appbndix,  iii.  Nos. 
140,  141. 

,  Cardinal,  Pauluzzo  Pauluzzi,  ii.  417.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos. 

142—144. 

Alva,  duke  of,  his  campaign  against  Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.  221, 222 ;  his  per- 
sonal reverence  for  that  pontiff,  227  ;  his  cruelties  and  rapacity  in  the 
Netherlands,  434^36 ;  receives  the  cardinal's  hat  from  Pins  V., 
286 ;  is  successfully  opposed  by  the  Protestants  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  443—445. 

Amadigi,  work  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  i.  371 ;  ii.  296. 

Amadis  de  Gaul,  effect  of  this  work  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  i.  1 36,  138 ; 
Tasso's  opinion  of,  371. 

Ambrogio,  secretary  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  i.  183,  note. 

America,  Spanish,  Catholicism  in,  i.  407  ;  Catholic  missions  to,  ii.  228, 
229 ;  Jesuits  in,  t^. ;  universities  in  Mexico  and  Uma,  ib. ;  Chris- 
tianity extended  over  by  mendicant  firiars,  229. 

Anchin,  Benedictine  abbey  of,  near  Douay,  i.  463. 

Ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  i.  362 — 366. 

Ancients,  study  of  their  works,  i.  47 ;  efforts  to  rival  them  in  their  oim 
languages,  48 ;  and  to  imitate  them  fai  the  vernacular  tongues,  H. ; 
decline  of  the  study,  368  ;  Jesuits  emulate  the  Protestants  in  its  pro- 
motion, 415. 

Ancona,  commerce  of,  i.  290,  302,  303,  328,  355 ;  the  inhabfttanti  of  the 
march  of,  excellent  soldiers,  291  ;  privileges  conitenred  on  the  march  by 
Sixtus  v.,  346. 


INDSS.  4»1 

AndiUj»  Arnanld  d\  a  Janfenist,  and  friend  of  St.  Cfm,  ii.  400  et 
9tg,  and  note, 

Angelif,  bishop  of  Drbino,  complains  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  ii.  382. 

Angelo,  St.,  castle  of,  in  Rome,  i.  89^  95,  341,  352 ;  ii.  300,  346, 
et  seq. 

,  Michael,  his  intended  monument  to  Pope  Julias  II.,  i.  52 ;  his 

statue  of  Moses,  ib. 

Angermannus,  Abraham,  Lutheran  archbishop  of  Upsala,  ii.  146  ;  seve- 
rity of  his  ecclesiastical  visitation,  150. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  zealous  Catholicism  and  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  i.  1 L ; 
send  their  children  thither  for  education,  ib, ;  their  nobles  go  to  Rome 
because  dying  there  gave  them  more  immediate  access  to  l^ven,  ib.  ; 
Offa,  king  of  the,  establishes  the  tax  called  Peter's  Pence,  ib. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  i.  440  et  teg. 

Annates  and  tithes  of  the  papal  see,  i.  43,  306,  et  teg.     See  Xixes. 

Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  ii.  254;  duke  of  Buckingham's 
supposed  passion  for,  ib. 

of  Denmark,  wife  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  496  ;  her  strict 

adherence  to  Protestantism,  497,  note. 

Antiquities  of  Rome,  i.  362,  363,  364,  365 ;  ii.  349  ete^q.  See  Appbn- 
Dix,  iii.  Nos.  13  and  122. 

Antoniano,  SUvio,  Cardinal,  i.  241,  384. 

Antonio  dei  Pagliarid  of  Siena,  i.  109. 

,  Era,  of  Volterra,  assents  to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  i. 

109. 

Antwerp,  religious  opinions  of,  L  445 ;  siege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  472 ; 
terms  of  surrender,  473. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  the,  i.  53. 

Aquapendente,  scientific  labours  of,  ii.  119. 

Aquaviva,  Claudio,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  484  ;  character  and  policy 
of,  ii.  80 — 89,  91,  93;  connection  with,  and  devotion  to,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  182. 

Aqueducts  of  Rome,  i.  361 ;  of  Sixtus  V.,  ib. ;  of  Pope  Paul  V.  (Bor- 
gbese),  ii.  345. 

Aquila,  bishop  of,  i.  122. 

Anbians,  their  conquests,  i.  9,  10 ;  their  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments in  the  mid<Ue  ages,  47 ;  their  mode  of  translation,  and  misdirec- 
tion of  their  literary  labours,  ib. 

Aragon,  power  of  the  house  of,  in  Naples,  i.  33. 

Araoz,  one  of  the  first  Jesuit  preachers  in  Valencia,  i.  165. 

Architecture,  state  of,  in  Italy,  in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  i.  52  ; 
modem  sacred,  377,  378. 

Areraberg,  duke  of,  kUled  at  Heiligerlee,  i.  435. 

Argento,  Gaetano,  his  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Naples,  ii.  434. 

Arian  kings,  dominion  of,  in  the  West,  i.  9.  ' 

Arigone,  auditor  of  the  Rota,  i.  382. 

Ariosto,  his  early  intimacy  with  Leo  X.,  i.  53 ;  contrasted  with  Tasso, 
375  ;  quoted,  ii.  62,  note. 

Aristocracy  ascendant  in  Europe  in  seventeenth  century,  ii.  337. 

Aristotle,  Arabian  translators  of,  i.  47 ;  followers  and  opponeiita  of,  io 
Italy,  i.  372. 
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Armadsi  Sptnish,  promoted  and  &fOimd  by  the  ponkiffh  L  517 ;  ill 

destruction,  518. 
Amauld,  Antoine,  the  elder,  hii  enmity  to  the  Jcraitl,  it  403. 

,  Robert,  celebrtted  Jaofeeniit,  n.  400  H  «af ..  403. 

,  Antoine,   his  brother,    Jansenist  writer   and  controvenulist, 

ii.  403. 
— — ,  Angelique,  abbess  of  Portroyal,  deroted  with  her  mnM  to  St 

Cyran,  ii.  401. 
Arras,  bishops  of,  i.  462,  463 ;  insurrection  at,  465. 
Art,  effect  oi  antique,  on  Italy,  i.  51. 
Assassination,  Jesnit  doctrines,  i.  472,  and  nott;  that  of  Henry  HI., 

520 ;  and  William  of  Nassau,  572. 
Associations,  Italian  literary,  i.  101  $t  «cf. ;  of  Venice,  102,  103;  of 

Padua,  t*. 
Astalli,  Don  Camillo,  made  cardinal-nephew  by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  iL 

327  ;  his  disputes  with  D<nma  OlympiA  Maidaidiina,  and  consequent 

downfal,  328. 
Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  refuses  obedience  to  the  sothority  of 

the  emperor,  i.  10 ;  he  menaces  Rome,  ib. 
Astrology  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  the  practice  of  mediciBe,  i.  47. 
Astronomy  perverted  by  the  Arabians  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 

dreams  of  astrology,  i.  47 ;    successfully  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  415, 

416. 
Aug^er,  Edmund,  celebrated  Jesuit  orator,  i.  438. 
Augsburg,  diet  of,  i.  84,  431  ;  confession  of,  398 ;  peace  of,  401,  489; 

CathoUc  ascendancy  in,  493 ;  and  Protestant  expulsion  from,  494. 
Augusteum,  the  recess  for  the  statues  of  the  deified  emperors  in  the  Roman 

Basilica,  i.  6. 
\ugustin,  St.,  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Saxons,  i.  11 ;  tenets 

of,  153,  254  ;  ii.  89,  397,  et  teg,,  438. 
Augustinus,  the  doctrinal  work  of  Jansenius,  ii.  397  et  eeq. 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  496  ;  his  enmity  to  CalTiniam,  497,  noie. 
Aulic  Council,  the,  ii.  168 ;  subservience  of  to  emperor,  169. 
Austria,  religious  affairs  of,  i.  399  ;  ii.  164 — 176 ;  Jesuits  established  in, 

i.  412  ;  power  and  influence  of  the  house  of,  510 ;  ii.  168  ei  »eg,,  271 
—275,  436 ;  Empress  Theresa  of,  448 ;  her  reply  to  Pope  Clement 

XIII.,  t^. 
Atgitos  da  fe,  i.  163,  283. 

Azpilcueta,  Spanish  canonist,  i.  383 ;  his  "  response,"  ib, 
Azzolini,  Cardinal,  ii.  330,  371. 

B. 

Babylon,  patriarch  of,  iL  236 ;  admowledgment  of  him  as  their  head  by 

the  primitive  Nestorian  Christiana,  ib, ;  his  seat  at  Mosul,  t^. 
Baden,  the  margrave  Jacob  of,  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith,  i.  500 ; 

Margrave  Wilhelm  of,  ii.  213 ;  his  compulsion  of  Baden  to  Catholicism, 

ib, 
Baden-Baden,  Margrave  Philip  of,  i.  424  ;  his  Catholic  education,  ib. 
Badoer,  report  to  the  Venetian  senate  of  his  Roman  embassy.    See  Ap- 

PESDix,  iii.  No.  59. 
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Bsg^ooi,  Roman  fiunily  of,  i.  36,  40. 

Bajus  of  LouTain,  his  exposition  of  St.  Avgustine,  ii.  89. 

Balde,  Latin  poetry  of,  ii.  193. 

Bamberg,  its  attachment  to  LaUieraniim,  i.  398  ei  §eq,  ;  reclaimed  to 

the  Catholic  ritual,  ii.  163. 
Bandino,  P.  Ant.,  on  the  prenlence  of  infidel  opinions  at  tlie  court  of 

Pope  Leo  X.,  i.  56. 
Banditti,  i.  300,  339 ;  measures  of  Sixtus  V.  for  extermination  of,  340, 

341 ;  their  reappearance,  ii.  31.     See  Appxnotx,  iii.  Ko.  51. 
3arba,  Bernardino  della,  i.  302 ;  his  reduction  of  Anoona  and  Pemgia 

to  the  papal  authority,  303,  304. 
3arberini,  famflr  of,  ii.  307  eteeq. 
Sarberino,  Maffeo,  Pope  Urban  VlIL,  ii.  263  ei  $eg,,  307  ei  eeq, 

,  Francesco,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Urban,  iL  309. 

,  Taddeo,  ii.  309  ei  eeq, 

,  Carlo,  H.  307. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  between  Clement  VII.  and  Chaiies  Y.,  i.  83,  84. 

Barclay,  G.,  controrersy  with  Bellarmine,  ii.  6. 

iaiif  dukedom  of,  i.  224. 

)arxiabites,  order  of,  founded,  i.  134  ;  take  the  form  of  regular  deigy,  t6. 

iaronius,  Caesar,  the  *'  Annals''  of,  i.  369,  384 ;  ii.  104,  117. 

iarozzi,  i.  377  ;  his  canon  of  churdi  architecture  still  held  good,  ib. 

iarriere,  Jean  de  la,  ascetic  institution  of,  i.  502. 

iartholomew's  day,  St.,  massacre  on,  i.  441,  442. 

lasdano  establishes  a  monastery  on  Monte  Corona,  i.  130,  U.  note, 

Sasilicae  of  Rome,  i.  6 ;  changed  to  Christian  chnrches,  ib.    See  Angus- 


lasle,  council  of,  i.  27,  29,  32,  264  ;  bishop  of,  ii.  180. 

lathi,  Oiuliano,  i.  101 ;  member  of  "  Ontorr  of  Dirine  Love,"  ib. 

tavaria,  dukes  of,  i.  126,  398;  progress  of  Protestant  opinions  in,  ib.; 

duke  of  favours  Catholicism,  421,  422,  423;   progress  of  Jesuits  in, 

424  ei  eeq, ;   duchy  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  aiid  Munich  taken,  ii.  285. 
(earn,  restoration  of  church  lands  in,  ii.  195,  198,  200 ;  factions  of 

Beaumont  and  Grammont  in,  200. 

leocatello,  his  life  of  Cardinal  Contarini,  i.  116  n.,  122  «.,  127  n. 
ledmar,  Cardinal,  Spanish  minister,  ii.  252  ;  his  distrust  of  Fhmoe,  ib. 
Belgians  in  the  service  of  Philip  II.  in  Germany,  L  466,  467. 
lelgium,  restored  to  Catholicism,  i.  472,  473,  474 ;  new  triumphs  of 

Romanism  in,  ii.  472  ;  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in,  475. 
elgrade,  city  of,  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian 

VI.,  i.  70. 

ellarmine,  Cardinal,  controversial  writings  of,  i.  382 ;  ii.  5  n.,  6  ».,  120 ; 
anecdote  of,  204. 

embo,  Pietro,  his  services  rendered  to  the  Italian  language,  i.  48 ;  re- 
ceives learned  fugitives  in  his  .house  at  Padua,  102. 
medict  XIII.,  Pope.     See  Appkndix,  iii.  No.  158. 

XIV.,  Pope,  Prospero  Lambertini,  ii.  433  ei  eeq.,  443.     See 

alto  Appendix,  iii.  No.  IM. 

!nedictines,  eminent  men  of  that  order,  i.  22;  conflict  of  Jesaiti  with, 
for  restored  monasteries  of  their  order,  iL  278,  f^.  no#e. 
2i2 
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Benefices,  appointments  to,  laws  relating  to  dnded,  i.  43,  44 ;  Rodub 

ditto,  t^.;  Grerman  ditto,  498  ;  Spanish  ditto,  ii.  434. 
Bcativoglio,  Gioranni,  his  palace  at  Bologna,  i.  40. 

,  Cardinal  Guido,  papal  nnndo,  ii.  44,  221,  t£.  nofe.     Sit 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  68.  (Interodation.) 
Berne,  politics  and  religion  of,  i.  460 ;  its  Protestant  inhabitants  expelled 

by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  511. 
Bemi,  recomposes  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,  i.  370. 
BeruUe,  Pierre,  Cardinal,  his  efforts  to  forward  the  French  projects  against 

England,  ii.  252. 
Bibbiena,  Cardinal,  his  letter  to  Giuliano  Medici,  i.  54. 
Biberach,  the  Protestant  town  of,  with  its  Catholic  council,  1.  493. 
Bible,  sole  guide  of  German  theologians,  i.  58, 59 ;  Jansenist  TersioQ 

of,  ii.  404  ;  Italian  Tersion  of,  i.  102. 
Bishops,  those  of  Rome  assume  pre-eminence,  i.  7  ;  their  rerennes,  43, 44 ; 
temporal  power  of,  119 ;  divine  right  of,  261 ;  prince  bishops  of  Ger- 
many, 398  et  aeq.  ,•  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Germany,  iL  162,  164. 
Bitonto,  archbishop  of,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  i.  154. 
Boccaccio,  his  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  age,  i.  57. 
Bodeghem,  Bartholomew,  of  Delft,  his  activity  in  the  reorganisation  of 

ecclesiastical  tribunals,  i.  427. 
Bohemia,  dukes  of,  i.  16 ;  ecclesiastics  in,  17 ;  Jesuits  in,  412 ;  ii.  167 ; 
Utraquists   and   their  privileges  in,   167,    207,  et  9eq,i    Frederick 
Count  Palatine  elected  king  of,  198 ;   the  country  is  compelled  to 
become  Catholic,  209. 
Bojardo,  his  poem  of  Rinaldo,  i.  50  ;  his  Orlando  quoted,  iL  61. 
Bologna  taken  possession  of  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  i.  40  ;   conference  at  be- 
tween Pope  Clement  VII.  and  emperor  Charles  V.,  88  ;  Paul  III.  holds 
a  council  at,  192 ;  municipal  independence  of,   293 ;   university  of, 
335, 346  ;  school  of  painting  in,  375 ;  *'  Informationedi."  See  Appen- 
dix, iii.  No.  84. 
Bolognetto,  Cardinal,  i.  382 ;  papal  nuncio  in  Poland,  ii.  137 ;  his  intercourse 

with  King  Stephen,  138. 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  i.  224  ;  assists  Alba  against  the  French  with  the 

funds  of  her  duchy  of  Ban,  ib. 
Bonelli,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  i.  275. 
Boniface,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Germanv,  i.  11, 12. 

VIII.,  Pope,   his  bull  of  excommunication  resisted  by  the 

French,  i.  25,  26. 
Bonn,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestant  Gebhard  Truchsess,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  i.  475. 
Books,  prohibition  of  under  various  pretences,  i.  85,  161,  122  ;  ii.  114. 
Borghese,  Pope  Paul  V.,  ii.  107—132. 

,  Seipio  Caffarelli,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  ii.  202,  305. 

,  family  of,  ii.  107,  306. 

Borgia,  Csesar,  duke  of  Valentinois,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  violence 
and  ambition  of,  i.  36,  37 ;  his  many  atrocities,  38.  39 ;  his  duchy 
seised  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  40 ;  his  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  60. 
See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  3. 
,  Francesco,  duke  of  Gandia,  i.  165, 179. 
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Borgia,  Cardinal,  ii.  268,  284. 

f  Lacrezia.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  3. 

ioria,  Grodanow,  repels  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  religion  of 

Rossia,  ii.  155. 
Sorromeo,  Carlo,  St.,  nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  exemplary  life  of,  i.  246,  247, 

278,  et  seq.:  is  canonized,  382 ;  influence  of  his  reputation  on  Catholic 

progress,  460,  461. 

,  Federigo,  Cardinal,  i.  382. 
Poacher,  Jean,  violent  democratic  opinions  and  sermons  of  this  preacher, 

ii.  8,  55. 
iourbon,    Charles,    duke    of,   attacks    Rome    May,  1527,  i.   82 ;   his 

death,  t^. 

-,  cardinal  of,  i.  520. 


family,  renew  their  claim  to  Naples,  ii.  431 ;  great  extension  of 

their  power,  431  et  nq. 
bourbons,  French,  restoration  of,  ii.  466,  476. 
Sonrdelot,  physician  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  356,  ne/e,  359. 
^orerio,  his  annals  of  the  Minorites,  i.  108,  note, 

Brabant,  subjugated  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  i.  472,  473 ;  recommenda- 
tion of  Peckius  to  the  council  of,  ii.  201. 
3rahe,  Count,  refuses  to  take  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Christina, 

queen  of  Sweden,  ii.  366,  ib.  mote. 
Sramante,  Roman  architecture  of,  i.  52. 
Brandenburg,    elector    of,    i.    29 ;    Lutheranism    estabUahed    in,    94 ; 

Joachim  dT,  119;  Albert  of|  222;  margraves  Joachim  and  Christian 

Ernest  of,  ii.  173. 
ftreda,  siege  of,  ii.  247. 
Sremen,  archbishop  of,  his  supremacy  in  Scandinavia,  i.  18,  19 ;  Henry 

of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  archbishop  of,  401,  479,  498 ;  his  death,  478. 
Brixen,  bishop  of,  i.  490. 

Bruodoli,  Italian  translator  of  the  Bible,  i.  102  ;  his  dialogues,  t^. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  i.  372 ;  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  the  stake,  373. 
Brunswick,  progress  of  reformed  religion  in,  i.  94  ;  princes  of,  401. 
Brussels  submits  to  Philip  II.  i.  474. 
Bncer,  his  arguments  for  Protestantism  at  the  conference  of  Ratisbon, 

i.  115,  122. 
Bucking^uun,  Villiers,  duke  of,  expedition  against  France,  ii.  454 ;  his 

assassination,  456. 
Bugenhagen,  founder  of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark,  i.  396. 
Bulls,  different  papal,  i.  43  n.,  45  ».,  134  it.,  151  ».,  157,  273, 275  n.,  276 

».,  281, 289 ».,  307,  313,  notes,  344,  348  n. ;  ii.  73,  74,  204,  etpastim. 
Buoncompagno,  Ugo,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  i.  319--333. 
Giacomo,  son  of  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  320,  321,  332.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  45. 
Buonfigliolo,  Rudolfo,  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  Gregory  XIII.  i.  326  ; 

his  financial  measures,  t^.  et  seq. 
Burgundians,  principally  Arians,  i.  9,  11 ;  Catholic  subjects  of,  take  part 

with  the  Franks,  11. 
Burmannus,  Caspar,  references  to  works  of,  i.  69  n.,  70  n. 
Busseto,  conference  at  between  Pope  Paul  III.  and  Emperor  Charles  V., 
i.  189. 
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Cabrera,  history  of  Philip  II.,  i.  225  it.,  467  flk 

CcdUa,  Metella,  tomb  of,  t  363  ;  ii.  350. 

Cattr,  worifaqi  of,  t  4. 

Cijetaxi,  Cardtinal,  his  praises  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  L  69. 

CaUtagirona,  general  of  the  Francisoant,  iL  97  f#  MV. 

Calendar,  lefonoation  of,  under  Pope  Gregory  XIIi.,  L  323,  S24. 

Calvin,  John,  first  considered  a  Lutheran,  L  179 ;  held  in  high  bonow  at 

Genera,  404  ;  sereritj  of  tenets,  ii.  88,  90. 
Calvinism,  in  what  conntries  prevailing,  i.  403,  404 ;  divisions  amoeig  Ae 

professors  of,  iL  192. 
CuvinisfeB,  partieolar  enmity  of  Rome  against,  L  159. 
Camaldoli,  sedosion  of  the  order  of,  i.  129. 
Camera  Apostolica,  i.  113,  353,  ttpamau 
Camerino  sdsed  fay  Pknl  III.,  i.  186 ;  conlbrred  as  a  flcf  oa  Ottevfo 

Famese,  187 ;  restored  to  the  chnrdi,  196. 
Campagna,  breed  of  horses  of,  i.  290 ;  banditti  of,  330 ;  mslaria  pre- 
vailing in,  ii.  377. 
CampaiMlla«iaffers  torture,  i.  372.  ^ 

Campeggi,  Cardinal,  legate  to  Germany,  i.  84  ;  his  memorkl  to  Charka  V. 

i.  85,  ib.  note ;  his  designs  against  the  Lutherans,  85.   See  Arrsimix, 

iii.  No.  19. 
Campion,  Jeaoit,  sent  by  Gregory  XIII.  with  a  secret  misrion  to  Eng- 
land, i.  458. 
Candia,  war  of,  against  the  Turks,  ii.  385. 
Canisius,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  i.  165 ;  his  Catechism  adopted  by  Catholic 

authorities,  416,  487. 
Canon  law,  the,  ii.  Ill,  116,  435. 
Canonists,  the  German,  attack  the  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  Roman 

church,  ii.  454. 
Canonisation,  i.  385  ;  ii.  204,  205. 
Canossa,  Antonio,  put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  Pope  Pins  lY.,  i. 

268. 
Capella,  Bianca,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany.     See  Appsihiix,  liL  No. 

^24. 
Capello,  Polo,  Venetian  ambassador  to  court  of  Rome,  i.  38,  note.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  3  and  5. 
Capistrano,  Minorite  friar,  preaches  a  crusade  against  tiie  Turks,  i.  28. 
Capuchins,  order  of,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  i.  130  ;  their  discipline, 

109,  475,  501 ;  in  Prance,  ii.  218. 
Caracci,  their  school  of  painting,  i.  375. 
Caracciolo,  Life  of  Paul  IV.,  by,  i.  101  n.,  233  n.  (eee  Appbndix,  iiL 

No.  29)  ;  Life  of  St.  Cajctan,  by,  101  ».,  131  «. 
Caraffa,  Giovanni  Pietro,  Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.  101,  124,  154,  157,  eiteq., 

213  ei  seq. 
,  Cario,  duke  of  Palliano,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  21S. 

note,  219,  228  ;  his  execution  by  order  of  Popfe  Pius  IV.,  246.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  34. 
,   marquis  oi  MouteXitWo,  T«.^liew  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  220,  245. 
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Cartffit,  Carlo,  ptpil  nimcio  m  Oenoany,  U.  206,  ib.,  207  «.»  209  n., 

249,  250  ». 
■  P.  A.t  le^tte  to  the  Rhenish  tUtes.      8n  Apfbkdix,  ni.  No. 

114. 

-,  Yniceiit,  genenl  of  the  Jesniti,  iL  389,  391,  mote. 


Carintfaia,  Protcttuititin  in,  i.  449 ;  eounter-refonnatioii  in,  ii.  165 
#/  teq, 

Cmrlovingian  dynasty  fitYOurod  reUgioos  progreia,  i.  12. 

Carmelites,  the,  of  Spain,  ii.  186. 

Camesecchi,  religioiis  reformer  of  Florence,  i.  109 ;  It  Immt  by  Roman 
inquisition,  277. 

Camiola,  Catholicism  forced  on  people  of,  ii.  165  s#  ieq. 

CamiTal,  excesses  of,  reproved  by  the  preachers,  i.  503. 

Caro,  Annibal,  letters  of,  i.  201,  stole. 

Caroline,  queen  of  Naples,  ii.  453. 

Carpi,  Cardinal,  i.  188  ;  his  death,  254. 

Carransa,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  i.  282 ;  condemned  to  death  by  Roman 
inquisition,  ib. 

Cartes,  Des,  visits  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  355. 

Carralho,  Portuguese  minister,  ii.  442 ;  requires  the  pope  to  reform  the 
Jesuits,  442  et  teq, 

Casa,  Gioranni  ddla,  his  poems,  i.  161 ;  prepares  tiie  first  *'  Index  ''  of 
prohibited  books,  ib. 

Casale,  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  261,  270.  \ 

Casati,  Jesuit,  sent  from  Rome  to  Christina  of  Sweden',  ii.  362,  note  i  his 
report  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  181. 

Caaimir,  Count  Bilatine,  his  ineffectual  proceedings  in  aid  of  the  Protest- 
ants, L  476. 

Cassoni,  Count,  secretary  of  state  under  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  SL  423. 

Castelvetri  escapes  to  Germany  from  fear  of  Roman  inqnisition,  i.  160. 

Castro,  Francesco  di,  ambassador  from  Spain  to  Venice,  ii.  126. 

,  war  of,  under  Urban  YIII.,  ii.  314  et  eeq.i  peace  of,  320; 

taken  possession  of  by  Innocent  X.,  326. 

Catechism,  Roman,  Pins  V.  publisba  the,  i.  283 ;  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Canisius,  416^487  ;  popularity  of  that  by  the  Jesuit  Edmund  Augier, 
438. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  divorce  of,  i.  95,  96. 

■  de'  Medici,  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  betrothed  to  Henry  II.  of 

France,  i.  90 ;  her  intolerance  of  and  cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  438, 
44 1 ;  founds  a  monastery  for  Capodiins  in  Paris,  501 .  See  Appsndix  , 
iii.  No9.  20,  21. 

Catholicism,  general  disposition  to,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  i«  11,  12 ;  re- 
generation of,  commences,  120 — 128;  mcmastic  orders  contribute 
thereto,  128  et  eeg.t  compared  with  Protestantism,  153,  154,  155; 
its  strength  renewed  by  Council  of  Trent,  264,  265,  266 ;  conflicts 
with  Protestantism,  153  ^  teq.^  156—163,  264  et  weq.,  270  et  teq. , 
ii.  165  e/  $eq.  .•  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  arts  in  Italy,  1.  374  et  feq.  ; 
<iecline  of,  in  Grermany,  397  et  eeq. ;  loss  of  its  temporal  possessions  in 
that  country,  401,  402 ;  revival  of  spirit  of,  380  et  teq.,  481  et  teq. 
and  prospects  of  there,  402,  403 ;  violent  attacks  on  Protestantism, 
406^-441 ;  restoration  of,  in  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  419— 450 
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475^485,  491,  500 ;  trinmphi  in  Franoe  and  tibito  in 
500—512 ;  laboun  in  Polmd  and  Sweden,  ii.  137 — 154  t 
UuMia,  154 — 156 ;  ngnentkm  of,  in  Franoe,  182,  190 ;  In  '8o«tk 
America  and  the  EUist  Indies,  228-— 235 ;  baa  now  raoeiTed  tta  definite 
limitB,  291 ;  estimate  of  its  present  proapeeta,  474,  to  tbo  doae. 
Cathodes.     See   Catholicism,  Papacy,  Rome,  and   the  names  of  the 

sereral  popes. 
Cavalli,  his  despatches  firom  Spain,  L  434  n.,  435  n. 
CaTina,  Ohibciline  fJMlion  of,  i.  298. 

Cecchini,  Cardinal,  antobiographj  of.    iSee  APFmfDix,  ili.  No.  121. 
Celihacy,  eflect  of,  on  the  secular  clergy,  i.  129. 
Cerroni,  Goelphic  fiunily  of,  dinde  into  two  hostUe  hnndieB,  L  298. 

See  Rinaldi  and  Ravagli. 
Cesi,  Cardinal,  treasurer  of  the  papal  statea,  ii.  319 ;  bia  compntation  ef 
the  Roman  debts  of  the  state,  tb. 

Federigo,  academy  founded  by,  ii.  348,  U.  note. 

Chancery,  the  papal,  i.  43,  113 ;  bnildinga  of,  eompieted  bj  Pope  Jnfios 

II.,  359. 
Chapters,  privileges  of,  i.  262 ;  policy  of  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain 
respecting  the,  498 ;  endowments  of,  transfeixed  to  Protestants,  401, 
402. 
Charity,  its  relation  to  faith,  according  to  Catholic  divines,  i.  152. 
Charlemagne  destroys  the  power  of  the  Lombard  kings,  i.  14 ;  confirms 
the  gift  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  popes,  ib,  :  is  crowned  at  Rome  is 
.  emperor  of  the  West,  15. 
Charles  Martel,  his  protection  and  aid  of  Pope  Boniface,  i.  12. 

I.  of  England,  visits  Madrid  when  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  view 

to  marriage  with  a  Spanish  princess,  ii.  225  ;  hopes  of  the  papacy  from 
this  projected  alliance,  226 ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  243  ;  his  reign,  255,  290,  e/  seq, 

II.  of  Spain,  ii.  428. 

III.  of  Spain,  ii.  430 ;  expels  the  Jesuits,  447. 

•  v.,  Emperor,  claima  Lombardy,  i.  64 ;  his  alliance  wi^  Pope  Leo 


X.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan  from  Francis  I.,  t^. ;  hb  embassy  to  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  who  had  been  his  preceptor,  71 ;  his  clemency  towards 
the  Lutherans,  86,  87  ;  his  conference  at  Bologna  with  Clement  VII., 
K8  ;  his  conciliatory  puqposes  are  opposed,  126,  127,  note  ;  bis  prepa- 
rations for  war  with  the  Protestant  princes  ef  Germany,  151 ;  luf 
alliance  with  Pope  Paul  lU.  against  the  Turks,  186  ;  condudea  a  peaoi 
with  Francis  I.  at  Nice,  ib. ;  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ottavio 
Farnese,  187  ;  attacks  the  Protestant  league  of  Smalcalde,  in  alliance 
with  Pope  Paul  III.,  192,  404  ;  publishes  the  '*  Interim,"  201 ;  Ui 
victory  of  Muhlberg,  194 ;  is  in  great  danger  from  the  German  Pro- 
testants and  their  allies,  209;  his  dissensions  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  195, 
201  ;  despatches  the  duke  of  Alva  against  Rome,  221  ;  adopts  measures 
of  extreme  severity  against  the  Protestants,  405. 

VIII.   of  France,  i.  64  ;  finds  aid  in  his   opposition  to  Pope 

Alexander  VI.,  from  the  preaching  of  SavonaroU,  ib.    See  SavonaroU. 
IX.  of  France,  receives  subsidies  from  Pope  Gregory  XI  II., 


i.  325  ;  hi8  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  441. 
X.  of  France,  deposed,  ii.  471. 
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Chariet,  archduke  of  Auntria,  ikvoan  the  Jeniits,  i.  449 ;  dbposed  to 
tolerate  the  Protestants,  488,  but  pressed  by  his  ooondllors  and  receiv- 
ing subsidies  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  revokes  his  decrees  in  their 
fisTour,  489  et  »eq. 

9  duke  of  Sudermania,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  ii.  145, 150,  et  seq. . 
ia  accepted  by  the  Protestants  of  Sweden  as  their  sofereign,  ii.  154. 
See  Sigismund  of  Sweden. 

Chastel,  Jean,  attempt  of  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  55. 

Chfitillon,  mar^chal  de,  receives  his  baton  of  marshal  on  deserting  the 
Protestant  fiuth,  ii.  217. 

Chieregato,  Francesco,  papal  nuncio,  i.  71  ;  instructions  from  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  i.  71. 

Chieti,  bishopric  of,  resigned  by  Caraffa,  i.  131. 

Chigi,  family  of,  L  307,  ib.  noie^  350  et  tea.  See  Appbnpix,  iii.  Nos. 
132  to  136. 

,  Fabio,  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  ii.  331  et  teg. 

,  Marco,  brother  of  Alexander  VII.,  made  governor  of  the  Borgo, 

&c.  &c.,  ii.  332. 

— -,  Flavio,  son  of  Marco,  becomes  "Cardinal  Padrone,*'  ii.  332, 
333,  336. 

,  Agostino,  favourite  nephew  of  Alexander  VII.,  selected  to  uphold 

the  temporal  dignity  of  ue  house,  ii.  333.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos. 
134  to  136. 

China,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  233  et  teq. 

Choiseul,  due  de,  French  minister,  ii.  442,  ib.  note, 

Christ, life  and  teaching  of,  i.  2,3 ;  effects  of  Italian  book, "  On  the  benefits 
bestowed  by  Christ,''  104,  et  eeq,^  109 ;  Gaspar  Contarini  on  the  law 
of.  111,  112,  ib.  note;  Loyola's  ideas  of  his  kingly  character,  137 ; 
Luther's  doctrine  of  justification,  139 ;  Molina's  opinions  as  respect- 
ixig  justification,  ii.  89  et  seq. 

Christendom,  state  of,  in  the  West,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
i.  9,  10 ;  threatened  by  the  Arabs,  iO  ;  extensive  rule  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  over,  19 ;  attempts  to  limit  the  papal  authority  in,  30,  31 ; 
desolate  state  of  the  church  in,  44—46  ;  invaded  by  the  Turks,  70,  71. 

Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  3«'9;  sacrifices  to  the  empe- 
ror, 5 ;  how  affected  by  the  nU  of  the  Roman  empire,  10 ;  over- 
powered in  the  east  by  Mahometanism,  12;  Protestant  views  of, 
originated  in  Germany,  98 ;  inquisition  established  to  support  the 
Roman  form  of,  157  ;  separation  of  its  three  great  forms  in  western 
Europe,  179. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  ii.  351 ;   her  talents  and  habits,  353 — 357  ; 
determination  to  Catholicism,  360 ;  gives  secret  audience  to  Jesuits, 
361 — 364  ;  abdicates  her  throne,  366 ;  travels  through  Europe,  367  ; 
makes  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ib. ;  puts  her  secretary 
Monaldeschi  to  death,  368 ;  contemporary  opinions  of  this  act,  ib. ; 
fixes  her  residence  in  Rome,  ib. ;  her  m<^e  of  life  there,  369  et  seq.  ; 
influence  on  literature  and  art,  370  et  seq.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos. 
130,  131. 
Chrodegang,  rule  of,  i.  129. 
Chrysostom  on  idolatry,  i.  5,  6. 
Church,  early  government  of,  i.  7 ;  constitution  of  at  Rome,  8 ;  inva- 
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■on  OB  riibti  of  by  Lombards,  9 ;  dtholMi  tmoag  the  Fraiiia»  Bvr- 
^^^dto^^dVii4o^^M^U|tbeW6it^rmorl^^■^l*,  IftpM;  taifo. 
nl  mtMty  of  GoraiMi  and  ItaUra  biahopt,  17 1  ^IjacHM  if  tba 
popasto  tiw  emparon,  18;  Haniy  UI.  Uboral  tmm^  tattnMlm 
oCl^  liglits  ia.  17-M  {  kva  oC  tha  EimMB  ait, «  4B,  a# a^. /  «Mw 
mpckm  oi;  i4--46,  7S»  307,  a#  MMin ;  tha  Bitowrtiw,  ti  oTm.; 
VI,  attempti  irfbrm  of,  71,  72;  Diet  of  MwB  JiMWi  tiJbr- 


matkni  of,  79, 80;  IMfauad of  Anitria  gnnta talBralloB to, fa 6v- 
naiiy,  i*. ;  Refonaad  oharali  aataUisbad  in  Saiony,  Homb,  •«.,  IS; 


t  of  Roman  drardi,  92,  93 ;  attanq^  at 
by  raform  of  Romaiif  110— '188 ; 
atatas  of,  289—305  ;  Fadiera  of  tbe  cbiirdi  atn 
king  of  Sweden,  452 ;  itataof,  under  Henry  IV.  of 

of  Gadiolia 


faaporCaat  cfaangea  in  tbe  stractnre  of  Cadiolia  choabiv  1S8— 136; 
peace  of  Westp&Ua  decides  qneations  between  CathoMc  |    -  *-    -    -    - 
cfanrcbes,  289,  290  (sst  ApraNDix,  fit  mmmkm) ;  "" 
teds  the  church,  423 ;  efforts  made  in  CathoUo  com 
the  daims  of  the  Catholic  chordi,  435—458. 

CShytraus,  on  the  Confession  of  Angsborg,  i.  454 

Ciscomos,  his  lives  of  the  Popes,  L  381,  nele. 

Ctafeardana,  order  of,  i.  502.  .  - 

CMlMtion  in  tertaeatib  and  fifteenth  oentariBaoonlnatod,LM-^  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  46—56 ;  proniotBi  hy  art  off 
printing  and  reriTal  of  learning,  47. 

Cintii  Veochia  made  a  fraa  port  xif  Urban  VIII.,  it  M5  «#  aif . 

Clario,  Isidoro,  his  wanungs  Mainat  a^iam,  L  109. 

Classical  writen,  rsnewad  sta^  of,  in  Italy,  i.  47. 

Ckfias  Christopher,  learned  German,  asaala  in  the  isftwamtion  of  the 
calendar,  324,  ib.  note,  383. 

Clement  VII.,  Giulio  Medici,  Pope,  habits  and  charaofter,  i.  74 ;  caiiy 
aenrices  to  Charles  V.,  75  ;  takes  offence  at  the  emparor*a  enoroaeh- 
mants,  76,  77  ;  allies  himself  with  Frsnce,  79  ;  hi  attaeksd  inhb  ei^ttsl 
by  the  imperialists,  82,  83 ;  retams  to  his  allknea  with  Spain,  83 ;  his 
connection  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Englsad,  95,  tt.ael8t,  96;  be  abrMges 
the  liberties  of  Ancona,  302,  303 ;  leries  new  tsires,  311 ;  doae  of  ais 
pontificate  loaded  with  carea,  foreign  and  domestie,  97 ;  baiUinga  efaded 
by,  344.     S9e  Appsndix,  iiL  Noa.  11,  14,  15. 

— —  VIII.,  Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  Pbpe,  u.  41 ;  his  teifly  ahd  earty 
life,  42, 44 ;  atteation  to  business,  45 ;  graata  abaolatloa  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  46  et  seg. ;  acquires  Ferrara  by  conqrneit  from  Cesare 
D'Este,  69 — 75 ;  his  proceedings  in  fsTOur  of  the  Jeaidta,  95  W  aif .  ; 
political  position  of,  97—106 ;  restores  the  balance  of  power  between 
France  and  Spain,  106. 

IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi,  Pbpe,  refuses  andaa  hrtmn  to  Ms  own 


family,  ii.  335 ;  retains  ministers,  &c.  of  preceding  pontiff,  eonlrary  to 
all  precedent,  336 ;  his  unusual  moderation  and  liberality,  i$, «  state  of 
Burope  under  his  pontificate,  337.     See  AppaNDix,  iii.  No.  138. 

— —  X.,  Emilio  Altieri,  Pope,ii.  417;  favours  the  Spaanrda,  tf. 
his  disputes  with  Louis  XIV.,  418.     See  AppawDiz,  iii.  No.  140. 

— ^ XL,  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani,  Pbpe,  iL  428;  his  parity  of 

life,  kindly  manners,  and  talents,  secure  popularity,  i5. ;  his  cafdtal  is 
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thraataned  by  the  imperitlist  troops,  429 ;  lotet  Panna  and  Plaoentia, 

431 ;  pabluhes  the  ball  Unigenitns  against  the  JanaeniflCa,  438.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  154,  157. 
Clement  XII.,  Lorenzo  Coraini,  Pope,  n.  431 ;  is  coonpelled  to  grant 

inTeatitare  of  Naples  and  Sictty  to  a  Spanish  prince,  t^. 
—    Xlll.y  Carlo  Ressonioo,  Pope,  ii.  443;  nprig^itnew  of  his 

intentions,  ib,;  Tainly  leeks  to  protect  the  Jesuits,  444,  446;  his 

death,  448. 

XIV.,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  Pope,  ii.  449 ;  mild  character  and 


religious  disposition,  ib. ;  &yonrs  Japsenist  0|Hnions,  450 ;  suppi 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  451. 

Jacques  assassinates  Henry  HI.  of  France,  L  520. 


Clergy,  the,  early  became  a  distinct  dass,  i.  7 ;  ii.  124 ;  marriage  of, 
i.  119 ;  monastic  character  given  to  the  whole  body  by  cdibacy  of, 
129  ;  condition  of  the  Roman  hierardiy,  262 — 266 ;  secnlsr  clergy, 
502 ;  power  of  clergy  generally  at  its  hei^t  in  end  of  sixteenth  century, 
ii.  2;  immunities  of  the  clergy,  113,  114,  etpaeeim;  regular  clergy, 
124 ;  Protestant  clergy,  396. 

Cleres,  William,  duke  of,  i.  400 ;  religious  divisions  in,  ii.  177. 

CloTis,  miracles  contributing  to  his  oouTersion,  L  11. 

Cluny,  abbots  of,  i.  22  ;  monastic  rule  of,  129. 

Cologne,  Protestants  of,  L  400,  446 ;  JesuiU'  ooUege  at,  411  ;  archbishop 
of  becomes  Protestant,  475  ;  is  expelled  by  Duke  Ernest  of  BsTaria, 
477;  by  whom  Catholicism  is  restored,  490,493;  ii.  163.  See  At- 
PBNDix,  iii.  No.  114. 

Colonna,  Roman  £unily  of,  i.  34, 35,  36 ;  ii.  338,  339. 

,  the  prothonotary,  executed  by  Sixtos  IV.,  1. 35. 

,  Marc  Antonio,  Roman  general,  i.  225,  227. 

— — ,  Ascanio,  .i  304  ;  ii.  40. 

,  Don  Filippo,  favoured  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  ii.  338,  ib.  note. 

,  Vittoria,  her  piety  and  accomplishments,  106. 

Commandin,  mathematician,  his  conjectures  respecting  Archimedes,  i.  368. 

Conmiendone,  quotation  from,  i.  387,  388  n.,  400  n. 

Commerce  of  the  Roman  states,  i.  289,  290.  See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos. 
158,  165. 

Cominolet,  Jesuit,  denounces  Henry  IV.  from  the  pulpit,  ii.  93. 

Communes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  i.  289,  299. 

Communion,  the,  according  to  the  Roman  form,  i.  143,  156 ;  in  both 
kinds,  399,  454  ;  ii.  163. 

Como,  Cardinal  Gallio  di,  applies  his  wealth  to  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
i.  381.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  45. 

Compositions,  ecclesiastical,  at  Rome,  i.  Ill,  317 ;  attempt  to  reform 
abuse  of,  by  Paul  111.,  i.  HI. 

Conclaves,  papal,  i.  62,  et  pateim ;  ii.  33,  34,  106,  321,  etpanim. 

Concordats,  papal,  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  i.  29 ;  with  Germany,  ib.  ; 
with  Spain,  ii.  434 ;  with  Napoleon,  465. 

Cond^,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  437. 

,  Henry  I.,  de  Bourbon,  excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  505. 

,  Henry  II.,  de  Bourbon,  his  Catholic  education,  ii.  57. 

Confession,  auricular,  i.  148,  173 ;  influence  of  priests  obtained  by  meanl 
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of;  i.  173 ;  ii.  2 ;  "  Manual  of  Confenon,"  it  7 ;  Jesuit  doctriaef  le- 
lating  to,  ik, :  tffitrther^  393,  396. 
Coofiesnon  of  Augsburg,  398,  454,  eipataim, 

Genera,  i.  403,  404. 

fiuth  of  the  councU  of  Trent,  i.  426,  453 ;  U.  89. 

Confiscation  of  Protestant  possessions,  proposed  bj  Campeggi  to  Charks 

v.,  i.  85. 
Congregations,  monastic,  of  Italy,  i.  128—135 ;  of  cardinals,  347,  348, 

etpairim;  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  86. 
Congregation  of  state,  esUblished  by  Urban  VIII.,  ii.  333. 
Conrad  II.,  emperor,  extent  of  his  conquests,  i.  16,  17. 
Conscience,  Jesuit,  study  of  cases  of,  i.  173. 
Constsnce,  council  of,  i.  27. 

Constantine,  labarum  of,  on  coins,  frith  monogram  of  Christ,  i.  6. 
Constantinople,  iconoclastic  controversy  of,  i.  10,  13  ;  emperor  of,  seeks 

ti^e  Pope^s  life,    10;   patriarchs  of,    15,    ib,   note;    Jesuit    mission 

to,  ii.  237. 
ContareUi,  datary  under  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  320;  his  influence  on  that 

pontiff,  ib, 
Contarini,  Gaspar,  Cardinal,  i.  Ill ;  his  learning  and excelleDce,  112 ;  lays 

his  writings  oefore  Pope  Paul  III.,  113 ;  appointed  legate  in  Germany, 

115;   his  efforts  in  the  Diet  for  the  pacification  of  the  church,  121 

ei  teg, ;  failure  of  his  endeavours,    127,  128  ;   his  instructions  from 

Paul  III.  for  council  of  Trent,  150.     See  Appenoix,  iii.  No.  18. 
,  Giulio,  bishop  of  Belluno,  asserts  views  similar  to  the  Lutheran 

on  doctrine  of  justification,  at  council  of  Trent,  i.  152. 

,  Marco  Antonio,  on  the  papal  court,  i.  182,  note. 
<  — ,  Pietro,    quoted,  ii.    245  n.,  266  n.      See  Appendix,   iii. 

No.  111. 

,  Nicolo,  i.  70  n.,  72  ».,  74  «.,  etteq. 

-,  Aluise,  ii.  265,  note,  describes  the  court  of  Rome  under  Urban 


VIII.     ^«e  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  115, 126. 
-,  Domenico,  ii.  425,  note. 


Conti,  Natale,  an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  369. 

,  Cardinal,  ?o\ye  Innocent  XIII.    See  Kwekdix,  iii.  No.  157. 

Contrario,  Ercole,  put  to  death  by  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  ii.  65. 
Controversy,  iconoclastic,  i.  10,    13  ;   between  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 

ii.  91,  130—132;    between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,   397 — 110,  437, 

ei  fteq. 
Cordara,  Julius,  history  of  Jesuits  by.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  93. 
Cordova,  Don  Gonzales  de,  governor  of  Milan,  it.  261 . 
Comiglia,  Monsignore,  defender  of  rigid  Catholicism  under  Gregory  XIIL 

i.  320. 
Comero,  relation  of.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  157. 
Corpus  Christi,  solemn  celebration  of,  i.  428 ;   ii.  486. 
Corrado,  Cardinal,  minister  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  i.  334. 
Corraro,  relatione,  under  Alexander  VII.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  132. 
Correggio,  his  paintings  in  the  collection  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  369. 
Corsini  family.     See  KvYY.m>ix,  iii.  No.  162. 
— ^  library,  at  Ro\tve/\.  *1^%,  note. 
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e,  Gregorio,  abbot  of  St.  Giorgio  at  Venioe,  the  friend  of  the 
oed  and  exiles,  i.  102 — 369 ;  hii  work  on  lebolastic  phik»ophv,  369. 
»  de'  Medici  opposes  the  ambitious  designs  of  Pope  Panl  III., 
H),  t^.  note,  191 ;  his  devotion  to  Pius  V.,  277. 
:ks,  the,  assist  in  impeding  Catholic  designs  on  the  north  of  Europe, 
161 ;  emperor  Ferdinand  proposes  to  send  them  against  France, 

I,  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  95. 
lis  of  the  Church.    See  Basle,  Bologna,  Constance,  Pisa,  Trent,  &c. 
ray,  arrival  of  Jesuits  at,  i.  473. 

If,  Jesuit  colleges  at,  ii.  138 ;  bishop  of,  139  ;  desecration  of  Pro- 
mt burial-ground  at,  i.  161. 
(.     See  Luther,  Calvin,  Church,  &c. 

jr,  French  ambassador  to  Rome,  ii.  413 ;  his  disputes  with  the 
il  see,  ib.f  et  teq.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  132. 
the,  assumed  as  relig^us  emblem,  i.  6,  364,  365. 
ta,  the,  granted  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
). 

le,  the  first,  i.  38  :  ineffectual  attempt  to  preach  one  in  fifteenth 
ury,  27,  28. 

lers,  ferocity  of,  at  Jerusalem,  i.  24  ;  their  zeal  and  ardour,  27. 
the  Roman,  its  revenues,  abuses,  reforms,  &c.,  i.  43,  329,  380, 
atrim :  ii.  32,  368, 382,  etpamim ;  divorce  sought  by  Henry  VIII., 
moned  before,  i.  96. 

le,  Celio  Secundo,  escapes  to  Switzerland  from  the  Inquisition, 
'»0. 

08  of  Rome,  revenues  of,  i.  309;  abuses  of  those  revenues,  317, 
,  etpanim:  reference  to,  ii.  319. 


lo,   his  report   in   relation  to  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.      See 
ENOix,  iii.  No.  127. 

Alighieri,  his  opinion  of  chivalric  romance,  i.  371. 
1,  papal,  i.  43,  317,  498 ;  ii.  375,  380,  note. 

Jean,  zealous  Jesuit  of  Courtray,  i.  473. 
,  historian,  ii.  54,  note, 
f  the  Roman  states,  ii.  299—303. 
m  of  Basle,  i.  27,  32.     See  Trent,  Pisa,  &c 
als  of  the  popes,  i.  384  ;  ii.  111. 
i,  national  worship  of,  in  early  ages,  i.  1,  2. 
>,   his  relation  respecting  Rome,   i.  353.      See  Appbndiz,  iii. 
70. 

William  of  Nassau  murdered  at,  by  the  Jesuit  student  Gerard. 
2. 

tins,  the  false,  ii.  155. 
rk,  reformation  in,  i.  94. 

—  Christian  IV.,  king  of,  defender  of  Protestantism  in  Gemaay, 
13,  et  seg. :  his  failure,  247. 
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Deo,  Johannefl  ky  benerolent  Portngnese  monk,  fi.  189. 

Oembtch,  abbot  of,  his  peraecntion  of  Protestants,  L  429,  4S0, 

Descsjrtes,  visit,  of,  to  Christiiia  of  Sweden,  H.  355. 

Desmond,  earl  of,  heads  Irish  insurrection,  i.  457. 

Dietrich,  Wolf  Von  Raittenan,  Romanist  archbishop,  i.  491,  493. 

Dietridistein,  Cardinsl,  his  efforts  for  Cathollasm,  ii.  809»  287. 

Digby,  Lord,  English  ambassador  to  Spain,  ii.  225. 

Dillingen,  uniTersitj  of,  i.  492,  415. 

Dispensation,  papal,  abuses  of,  i.  43  ;  oensnred  by  Contarini,  111. 

or  indult  of  the  emperors,  i.  498. 

Dirorce  question  dted  before  the  Curia,  i.  96,  318. 

Dogana,  or  customs  of  Ecclesiastical  States,  i.  309,  31 7t  «f  j 

Dohna,  Count,  his  Memoirs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  IL  423. 

Domenichino,  his  works,  i.  376,  377. 

Dominioo,  St.,  Great  Inquisitor,  i.  234 ;  his  sdf-denial  eanilated  by 

Loyola,  136  ;  festival  in  honour  of,  234. 
Dominicans,  order  and  ascetic  practices  of,  i.  138;  tbeir  oontrovcfif 

with  the  Jesuits,  ii.  91,  130,  132. 
Donate,  Leonardo,  Venetian  ambassador  to  Rome,  iL  23,  24,  iS,  »., 

25,  ib,  n.  ;  elected  doge  of  Venice,   115 ;  excommunicated  by  Pope 

Paul  v.,  u.  122. 
Donauwerth,  Protestant  city,  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 

occupied  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  ii.  169. 
Doria,  Genoese  house  of,  i.  195. 

Dort,  synod  of,  Huguenots  forbidden   to  receive  its  decrees,  iL  21S. 
Douay,  Jesuit  college  at,  i.  458 ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain  founds  university 

of,  463. 
Drama,  Italian,  influence  of,  i.  49. 
Drownings  for  religious  opinions  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  at  Venice, 

i.  f63. 
Dunkirk  submits  to  the  Spaniards,  i.  470. 
Dynasty,  Merovingian,  destroyed  by  their  own  crimes,  i.  12. 


Early  independent  communities  overwhelmed  by  Rome,  i.  2. 

Eastern  empire  and  church,  i.  7,  8,  9 ;  iconoclastic  controversy  in,  10; 

overthrow  by  Mahomet,  12  ;  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  Leo  the  Issn- 

rian,  13;  Patriarchate  taken  from  the  popes  by  the  emperors,  15; 

alliances  formed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in,  ii.  17. 
Echter,  Julius,  bishop  of  Wartzburg,  i.  481 ;  is  at  first  inclined  to  ?Tih 

testant  opinions,  ib. ;  but  afterwards  becomes  a  sealous  Catholic  and 

friend  of  JesoiU,  482,  483;  ii.  194. 
Eck,  Dr.,  German  Catholic  theologian,  i.  123—126. 
Edict  of  Valcntinian  III.,  i.  8,  note;  of  Spires,  in  1526,  80;  tolerating 

Protestants  in  Germany,  94 ;  in  France,  1562,  404 ;  assuring  then 

safety  in  France,  ib. ;  of  Nantes,  ii.  94  ;  revocation  of  the  latter,  420. 
Education,  early,  of  BT\tQTi«  at  Rome^  i.  11  ;  of  orphans  at  Venice,  133, 

134  ;  direction  of,  a&SMm^dh.  X^^s  \^<&  ^t!ii(SL\aA^^ A^  \  their  sdKwls  in 
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Germany,  410—418  ;  Protestant  kistitations  of,  400,  402  ;  method  of 
Portroyal  for  the  promotion  of,  ii.  404  ti  $eq. 

Edward  III.  of  En^and  rduMS  tribvte  to  Rome,  and  is  supported  by 
his  parliament,  i.  26. 

VI.  establishes  Protestantism  in  England,  i.  200. 

Egmont,  Count,  executed  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  435. 

Egypt,  designs  of  Pope  Sixtos  V.  on,  ii.  18. 

Eid^eld,  the  elector  of  Mayenoe,  restores  Catholicism  at,  L  428,  429. 

Electorate,  palatine,  transfer  of,  ii.  212 — ^21 7. 

Elizabeth  of  England  not  considered  firmly  Protestant,  L  238,  t^.  ftote^ 
239  ;  is  repelled  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  t^. ;  convenes  a  Protestant  parlia- 
ment, 239,  455 ;  hostility  of  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  to,  324,  456 ;  is 
excommunicated  by  Pius  V.,  440  ^  her  severities  against  the  Jesuits, 
513. 

,  princess  of  England  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  ii.  197  tt  teq. 

JSttz,  Jacob  Ton,  elector  of  Treres,  i.  426,  427. 

Bmsoicipation  of  Catholics  in  England,  iL  471  €t  »eq, 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  concessions  made  to,  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  i.  30. 

England,  early  disputes  of,  widi  Rome,  i.  26 ;  conduct  of  Henry  VII.  re- 
specting the  church,  30 ;  dissensions  between  Henry  VIll.  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  95,  96;  Protestant  opinions  prerail  in,  95;  Henry 
VIII.  assumes  to  be  head  of  the  church  in,  96;  Edward  VI.  estab- 
lishes  Protestant  faith  in,  200 ;  Marr  persecutes  Protestants  in,  238, 
282  ;  their  are  re-established  by  Elizabeth,  239,  240 ;  league  of  Catho- 
lie  poweA  against  that  princess,  512 — 519;  failure  and  destruction 
of  Spanish  Armada,  518 ;  rebellious  spirit  of  Catholics  in,  ii.  4  et  teq. ; 
state  of  Catholicism  in,  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  222 — 228 ;  alli- 
ance of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  against,  113 — 119  ;  constitution  of,  291 ;  aristocratical  tendencies 
of,  337  ;  established  church  of,  423  ;  progress  of  Protestant  spirit  in, 
475.   See  also  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  61  and  100. 

Enkefort,  datary  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  i.  73. 

Epemon,  duke  of,  favourite  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  i.  507. 

Epic,  remarks  on,  as  existing  in  Italian  literature,  i.  50, 57. 

Erasmus,  his  surprise  at  the  Pagan  spirit  prevaleot  in  Rome,  L  55  ;  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  58  ;  is  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
the  schoolmen  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  70;  declares  the  plan  recom- 
mended to  Charles  V.  for  suppressing  Protestantism  impracticable,  86. 

Ernest,  duke  of  Bavaria,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  L  476,  479  ; 
bishop  of  Freisingen,  of  liege,  of  Miinster,  and  of  H^desheim,  i.  479, 
il.  163. 

Este,  house  of,  i.  204  ;  ii.  315. 

AHbnso  II.  of,  his  government,  ii.  60 — 69. 

Cesare  d',  heir  of  Alfonso,  is  excommunicated  by  Pope  Clement 

VIII.,  73 ;  is  expelled  from  his  duchy,  75. 

Lucrezia  d\  her  treachery  to  heir  family,  iL  73 ;  her  death,  and 

extraordinary  testament,  75  et  9eq, 

Leonora  d*,  her  character,  ii.  64. 

Cardinal  d\  L  204. 

Marquis  Filippp  d',-ii.  68. 
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Esterfaaiy,  m  mtmber  of  (liat  hoiiie»  elected  oount-iwUtiiie  of  Httii|i 
ii.  211.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  112. 

Ethiopia,  Pope  Gregorj  XV.  appointt  Mendei,  a  Jcmiit,  patrienh 
ii.  237. 

Etr^,  Cardinal  d',  ambassador  extraordinarj  from  Loois  XIV., 
despatch  to  M.  de  LonTois,  ii.  424,  note, 

Eu,  in  Normandjy  oolle^e  of  Jesuits  at,  i.  501. 

Eucharist,  adoration  of,  ii.  185.     See  Communion. 

Eugenius  IV.,  Pone,  state  of  Rome  under,  i.  358 ;  his  tax  on  wine. 
Appbndiz,  iii.  No.  121. 

Europe,  dviliaation  of,  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  L  24 ; 
tional  languages  of,  25 ;  connection  of  the  Reformation  wtth  pdlil 
state  of,  60—66 ;  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in,  64— M; 
popes  seek  to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  ii.  106 ;  religiMS  syit 
of,  in  sixteenth  century,  178,  179,  180 ;  state  of  rdigion  duriii| 
pontificate  of  Siztus  V.,  395,  406  ;  changes  effected  bj  the  Refonsi 
m  certain  states  of,  396  ei  etq, ;  condition,  political  and  moral,  d 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  1  et  eeq. ;  outbiaak  of  tt 
years*  war,  281 ;  complicated  political  rdations  of,  238  et  • 
liberties  of,  in  danger  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  consequent  wan,  4S 
eeq,  s  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  427  et  teq. ;  altered  state  ef, 
internal  commotions,  435  to  the  close. 

Eusebins  on  the  successful  progress  of  Christianity,  i.  3. 

Exarchate  bestowed  on  the  Roman  pontiffs  after  being  wrested  firom 
Lombards,  i.  14.  % 

Exercises,  "  spiritual,''  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  followers,  137  i 
138,  lb.  note  et  $eq.,  173—176,  234. 

Excommunication,  bulls  of,  i.  25,  440;  ii.  73  et  eeq.j  123,  iio/e. 

Exorcism,  rite  of,  ii.  145. 


Fabcr,  Peter,  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Loyola,  i.  143,  144,  s 

his  success  at  LouYain,  165. 
Fabrixio  fAquapendente),  scientific  labours  of,  ii.  119. 
Fabroni,  nis  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  i.  31  n.,  33  n. 
Faenza,  expulsion  of  the  Manfredi  from,  i.  36  ;  influence  of  the  Je 

at,  164 ;  remarkable  for  its  flax,  290  j  and  for  the  brayery  of  iti 

diers,  291 ;  political  relations  of,  295  et  teg. ;  power  of  the  Ghibd 

in,  296  ;  is  engaged  in  the  war  of  Castro,  ii.  316. 
Faith,  confession  o(  subscribed  by  Catholic  bishops,  i.  265.     S^ee  Vr 

sio  Fidei. 
Fano,  city  of,  its  privileges,  i.  292 ;  refuses  to  pay  the  tax  called  **  ft 

dio,"  313. 
Famese,  Alessandro,  Pope  Paul  III.,  his  instructions  when  cardinal. 

Al*PENDix,  iii.  No.  15.     See  Paul  III. 

,  family  of,  i.  164, 190  et  seq.t  their  power  and  influence,  ii.  I 

their  debts,  313. 
,  OttaTio,  nephew  of  Paul  III.  obtains  Camerino.  i.  187  ;  nii 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  189—191. 
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Faruese*  Pier-Luigi,  son  of  Paul   III.,  acquires  Norara,  i.  187;   his 
harsh  proceedmgi,  197 ;  is  assassinated,  ib, 

,  Cardinal,  i.  201 ;  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Fano,  ib.  note, 

■,  Odoardo,  honours  paid  him  at  Rome,  ii.  311  c^  geq. ;  hi» 
dissensions  with  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  315 ;  his  war  with  that  pontiff, 
314—320. 

Alessandro,   great-grandson  of  Paul  III.,  duke  of  Parma  and 


governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  i.  467  ;  his  talents  for  governing, 

467,  472. 
Famesina,  the  splendid  Roman  palace  adorned  by  Raphael  for  Agostino 

Cfaigi,  i.  359. 
Fating,  observance  of,  i.  130,  132;  practised  by  Loyola  and  his  disciples, 

138  et  teq, 
Fea,  his  notices  of  Raphael,  i.  63,  note, 
Felibien,  his  Historv  of  P^,  ii.  185,  note. 
FeUz,  Pope,  his  declaration,  i.  27,  wite ;  his  election,  S2. 
Ferando,  Doctor,  his  opinion  concerning  the  cause  of  death  of  Pope 

Leo  X.,  i.  67,  note. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile,  his  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  i.  17  ;  de- 

mand  made  on  him  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  ib. 
V.  of  Castile,  II.  of  Arragon,  "The  Catholic," i.  30  ;  his  op- 
position to  the  papal  officers,  ib. ;  his  court,  135. 
■  I.  of  Naples,  described  by  Lorenso  de  Medids,  i.  31,  ib.  note. 
I.,  the  emperor,  commands  the  forces  of  Chariea  Y.  in  Italy, 


i.  79 ;  grants  religious  freedom  in  Germany,  80 ;  letter  to,  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  90;  concludes  peace  of  Kadan,  94;  his  influence  on 
the  council  of  Trent,  256—265  ;  his  patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  AKSetseq. 
,  the  archduke — afterwards  femperor  Ferdinand  II.— pupil  and 


zealous  patron  of  Jesuits,  i.  490  ;  ii.  164  ;  resolves  to  restore  Catho> 
licism  throughout  his  dominions,  165  ;  severities  against  Protestants, 
166  et  teq. ;  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  172 ;  Bohemia 
transfers  her  all^iance  ffom  him  to  the  elector  Palatine,  197  et  eeq.  ; 
is  elected  emperor,  199  ;  he  promises  the  P^atinate  to  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  214  ;  fulfils  the  promise,  216  et  tfq. .-  see  also  212  et  teq. : 
his  power  in  1629,  271 — ^275  ;  assists  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes  and 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  Netherlands,  273 ;  sends  a  third  army  against 
Mantua,  ib. ;  dismisses  his  general,  Wallenstein,  281 . 

the  archbi^op,  establishes  Jesuits'  college  in  Coesfeld,  ii.  213. 


Fermo,  city  and  archbishopric,  i.  345  ;  its  inhabitants  refuse  to  permit 

the  exportation  of  their  com,  ii.  376. 
Ferrora,  contentions  of  the  church  with,  i.  89  ;  duchess  of,  163 ;  lapse  of 

to  the  see  of  Rome,  ii.  294 — ^299.  See  Alfonso  II.,  Cesare  d'Este,  &;c. 
Ferrari,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bamabite  order,  i.  134. 
Ferrero,  papal  nuncio,  on  the  state  of  Germany.     See  Appendix,  iii. 

No.  77. 
Festivals  of  the  Roman  church,  i.  323,  365  ;  ii.  124. 
Feudal  institutions  of  Italy,  i.  326,  327. 
Feuillantines,  fatal  effects  of  their  austere  penances,  ii.  185. 
Fbuio,  duchy  of,  purchased  from  the  house  of  Sforza,  for  the  family  of 

Pope  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  103. 
Finances,  papal,  i.  305,  319, 350— .'157  ;  ii.  299—303. 
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fine  arts,  connected  in  Italy  with  the  religion  of  the  eoontry,  L  51 ;  in- 
temqition  of  this  connection,  52  ;  its  restOF^^on,  ii. :  Me  JmrHur^ 
374—380. 

Finland  opposes  Charles  of  Sadennania  in  CsTonr  of  the  legal  aofereigii, 
Sigismund  III.,  ii.  151. 

Fbuninio,  M.  A.,  Italian  theologian,  favouring  Protestant  opinions,  I 
105,  ib.  note. 

Flenrj,  Cardinal,  his  great  talents  as  a  statesman.  See  Appbkozx,  iiL 
No.  162. 

Florence,  authority  of  the  Medici  in,  L  33  (set  Media) ;  patriots  of, 
seek  shelter  in  Venice,  102. 

Flour,  tax  on,  in  Rome,  i.  315 ;  rigid  exaction  of  this  tax  in  Fernaa,  iu 
61 ;  under  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  374. 

Folengo,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  Benedictine,  his  Protestant  opinions,  L 107. 

Fontana,  Domenico,  architect  to  Sixtus  V.,  i.  364;  his  anAitectunl 
labours  under  that  pontiff,  365,  366. 

Force,  La,  obtains  the  bston  of  marshal  by  acoq>ting  the  Cadiolic  faith, 
ii.  217. 

Forli,  sovereignty  of,  given  to  his  nephew  by  Pope  Sixtns  IV.,  L  35 ; 
soldiers  of,  excellent,  291 ;  Ghibelline  fiustion  poweiM  in,  296 ;  war 
of  Castro  at,  ii.  316. 

FoBcari  reports  the  league  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  with  the  French,  i.  79, 
311. 

Foacarini,  his  extrscts  from  Sarpi,  ii.  119  ;  his  ''  Relatione  di  Franda,"  ib, 

Foscherari,  Cardinal,  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  heterodox  opinions,  bv 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.  234. 

France,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  i.  14  ;  the  GkUican  Church,  19,  25 ;  rdgn 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  25  ;  liberties  secured  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  28 ; 
Milanese  war,  66 ;  loss  of  French  power  in  Italy,  83  ;  sUiance  with 
Rome,  90 ;  religious  proceedings  in,  125,  et  pauim  t  the  reformed 
church,  403;  the  League,  500—509;  civil  wars,  519—523;  restora- 
tion  of  Catholicism  in,  ii.  182,  190 ;  national  opposition  to  hierarchy 
in,  412  et  eeq, ;  its  re -establishment  under  Napoleon,  459  et  eeq.  See 
the  several  kings  of  France,  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  &c. 

Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  296  et  teq. 

Francis,  St.,  founder  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  his  regulations,  i.  130. 

I.  of  France,  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  L  29 ;  victory  over 

the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  61,  62  ;  'loses  Milan,  66  ;  holds  a  cotatrtDoe 
at  Marseilles  with  Pope  Clement  VII.,  90;  forms  a  league  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  91,  92  ;  labours  to  impede  the  padii- 
cation  of  the  church,  125;  has  a  friendly  conference  at  Nice  with 
Charles  V.  and  Pope  Paul  III.,  186  ;  renews  the  war  for  the  possessioa 
of  Milan,  188  ;  joins  the  league  formed  against  the  emperor,  199. 

Franciscan  monks,  privileges,  power,  and  influence  of,  i.  44  eteeq.,  ISO; 
compelled  to  recantation  of  their  tenets,  163. 

Franconia,  progress  of  Protestantism  in,  i.  398  ;  Jesuits  in,  411,  481. 

Frankfort,  Protestantism  of,  i.  414 ;  frir  of,  ib. ;  attempt  of  Jesuits  in,  t^. 

Franks,  empire  of,  i.  9  ;  papacy  in  union  with,  10  ;  Catholicism  of,  11; 
Merovingian  dynasty  of,  12;  Carlovingian,  13.  e^  teg. 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  a  zealous  Protestant,  elected  king  of 
Bohemia,  iL  198  ;  is  defeated  by  the  imperislist  forces  and  loses  hii 
cxown,  199  ;  solicitude  of  Jamea  I.  of  England  for  his  interests,  227. 
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Fregoso,  Cardinal,  arcfabiahop  of  Salemoy  diapoied  to  Protcitoiit  opixiioiM, 

i.  110. 
Freibarg,  abandona  the  Proteatant  aUiance,  L  460 ;  in^ntaa  tlie  Jeauits, 

ib. ;  makes  a  league  with  Spain,  511. 
Freinsheiin,  Johann,  of  Ulm,  yiaits  Christina,  ^pwen  of  Sweden,  it  555. 
Friara,  &e  Biendicant,  i.  44 ;  their  influence  vnder  Alexander  VI.,  45  ; 

liMir  intrigoea  and  Crimea,  46,  46. 
'     '     ,  the  Franciacan  and  Capuchin,  caUed  ttm  "  mMrt  magnnm,"  i. 

45,  mote ;  their  attempt!  at  a  reforaiation  of  ahaaoi,  ISO ;  their  rule 

restricted,  475. 
Ttix^,  his  "  HxiboTf  of  FBrrara,"  ii.  61,  tiole. 
FVunenIo,  Monngnore,  his  influence  with  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  320. 
Fxvadsberg,  Geoige,  Latheran  commander  of  the  fiwcea  marched  against 

Clement  YII.,  i.  81 ;  hia  threats  of  Yiolenoe  to  the  pontiff,  ib,;  is 

•tmck  by  apo|^y,  82. 
Ftgnano,  anperintendent  of  reUgions  ocden  mider  Pope  Aleaander  YII., 

ii.  336. 
Fa]da,BaltfaasarTonDembadi,  abbot  of.     SeeDembadu 
FiirBtenberg,  Theodoie  tob,  restores  Catholidam  in  PMlerbom,  fii.  163. 

G. 

Gaetani,  noble  Roman  family  of,  iL  338. 

Gaetano,  legate  from  Siztus  Y.  to  the  P^^nch  league,  L  521 ;  is  directed 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  France  and  destroy  ^  Gallicaa  immuni- 
ties, 523,  ii.  29. 

Gallesini,  his  life  of  Sixtus  Y.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  54. 

Gall,  St.,  abbot  of,  zealous  promoter  of  Catholic  restoimtkm  in  Switzer- 
land, ii.  180. 

GaUianif  his  zeal  and  learning.     See  Appkndix,  iiL  No.  162. 

Gallican  church  commanded  by  Yalentinian  to  submit  to  the  pope,  i.  8  ; 
receiTea  the  palliOm  from  Rome  accordingly,  12 ;  demaiMU  of  the 
French  clergy  at  council  of  Trent,  252,  259,  261 ;  dispiltes  in  relation 
to  the  '<  R^ale'*  with  Louis  XIY.,  ii.  419 ;  peace  restored  between  the 
French  churdi  and  Rome,  426;  re-established  by  Napcdeon,  459. 
8m  Church,  Rome,  Catliolicism,  &c 

CraBo,  master  of  the  kitchen  to  Siztus  Y.,  and  raised  by  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  348,  ib.  note, 

Galluzzi,  history  of  Tuscany,  ii.  17  n,,  35  »• 

Gambara,  Cardinal,  i.  202,  note, 

QangMiflli,  Lorenzo,  Pope  Clement  XlY.     See  Clement  XIY. 

GarcBe,  count  Magnus  de  la,  Swedish  minister,  ii.  364 ,  365. 

Ganl,  bishops  of,  commanded  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
i.  8—12. 

Gaset,  ecclesiastical  history,  i.  463,  note. 

Gemblours,  victory  of,  i.  4^6. 

Genem,  the  Protestant  church  of,  i.  240,  403 ;  alliance  with  Bern  and 
Freiburg,  i.  460 ;  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Saroy,  i.  511. 

Genoa,  military,  political,  and  commercial  affairs  of,  i.  200,  314 ;  Doria, 

family  of,  195. 
George,  St.,  military  company  of,  L  291. 
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Genldine,  Irish  exile,  invades  Ireland  by  aid  of  Gregory  XIII,  i.  457 ; 
is  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Gerard,  Balthaaar,  murders  the  prince  of  Orange,  i«  472. 

Gerberon,  history  of  Jansenism,  ii.  401. 

Gerdedus,  his  Italia  Reformata,  i.  107,  note. 

Geremia,  Don,  zealous  Theatine  and  intimate  of  Pbpe  PAnl  TV.,  i.  S29. 

Germany  early  embraced  CathoUdsm,  i.  10-^12 ;  new  empira  fcvndad  by 
Charlemagne,  14,  15;  St.  Bonifiue  sent  as  an  apoede  to,  11,  12; 
greataeas  of  emperor  Henry  III.,  18,  19 ;  Henry  IV.  huitliated  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  21 ;  papal  conoeseions  to,  in  the  fifteenth  ccn- 
tnry,  27  ;  opposition  to  the  papacy  in,  57 — 59 ;  Luther's  rise  in,  59,  65, 
79,  87,  et  teq. ;  his  outlawry,  65  (Me  Luther)  ;  demands  fi>r  cfanrch 
reform,  72  ;  Cardinal  Campmio's  plan  for  suppreHing  refbrmation  in. 
84,  85  {99e  Appendix,  lii.  No.  19) ;  peace  of  Kadan  Important  to 
Protestantism  in  (Germany,  94 ;  condferenoe  of  Radtbon,  115  eiitq., 
war  of  Charles  V.  with  Protestant  princes,  152  ;  Gcnam  ftotestants  in 
senrice  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  222;  first  Jesuit  schools  in.  410 — 118; 
formation  begins,  418^-431 ;  resistance  of  Protestants,  442—450 ;  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism,  475—500 ;  aflairs  of  die  Pdatne,  IL  198  et  eeq., 
227  ;  general  war,  281  et  teq. ;  extension  of  Catholicism  in  Bohemia  and 
Austria,  205 — 210;  transfer  of  the  electorate,  212 — 217 ;  increased  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  271—275  ;  affairs  of  Wallenstan,  274,  279. 
281 ;  Tictories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  282  et  teq,,  285  ;  peace  of  Weiit- 
phalia,  289  ;  wars  with  Louis  XIV.,  429  et  teq.  .•  emperor  Joseph  II., 
452,  454  ;  wars  of  Napoleon,  459—465. 

Grerohus,  Prior,  prediction  of,  i.  22. 

Genraso,  Pacifico  di  S.,  Capuchin  prior,  i.  501. 

Gessi,  Cardinal,  his  instructions  from  Pope  Paul  V.  See  Appendix,  iii. 
No.  79. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  i.  462  ;  iconoclast  tumults  in,  464  ;  Jesuits  established 
in,  473,474,475. 

Ghibellines,  wars  of,  with  the  Guelphs,  i.  36,  191  ;  power  of  adherents 
to  this  faction,  296, 297,  329. 

Ghisilieri,  Giovanni,  his  "  Relatione''  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  297  n., 
298  n.,  299  n.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  47. 

Ghislieri,  Michele,  grand  inquisitor,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  V.,  i.  269  et 
teq.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  41. 

Giacomo,  Cardinal,  influence  on  duke  of  Alva,  i.  222. 

Giberti,  Matteo,  bishop  and  reformer,  i.  278. 

Giberto,  adviser  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  i.  77  ».,  79  n. ;  his  leaminf; 
and  services  rendered  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  101,  110.  See  Appendix, 
iii.  Nos.  17,  18. 

Ginetti,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  288  ;  instructions  to,  from  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  ib. 

Giordano  Bruno,  true  philosophy  of,  i.  372  ;  burnt  at  the  stake  by  Ro- 
man Inquisition,  373. 

Giulio  Romano,  painter  and  architect,  contrasted  with  Guercino,  i.  392. 

(liunti,  his  life  of  Cardinal  Ludovisio.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  95. 

Giiwtiniani,  Paolo,  i.  126  ;  his  views  of  monastic  life,  130,  ib.  note. 

,  Marino,  Venetian  ambassador,  i.  92, 93,  ib.  note. 

',  Geronimo.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  94. 
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Gmiindenr  Lutheran  dtixeni  of,  i.  493. 

Gnosticfl,  the,  i.  141,  142. 

Goa,  a  principal  seat  of  Catholidan  hi  India,  ii.  230. 

Godunow,  Boris,  Czar  of  Russia,  opposes  Catholidsm,  ii.  155. 

Gondi,  Cardinal,  his  muision  firom  Henry  IV.  of  Fhmoe  to  Pope  Clement 

VIII.,  u.  46,  47. 
Gonsalvus,  extract  from  his  '*  Liber  Memorialis,"  i.  171,  note. 
Gonzaga,  Ferrante,  i.  197,  ib,  note,  224. 

,  Carlo,  duke  de  Nevcrs,  ii.  258  et  teq, 

,  Nerers,  duke  de  Rethel,  his  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
ii.  281. 

-,  house  of,  Vinoenzo  II.  duke  of  Mantua,  258 ;  his  death,  260 ; 


Giulia  or  Colonna,  her  beauty,  i.  106. 

Gondtini,  his  life  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  i.  197,  notet. 

Gosweinstein,  pilgrimages  to,  i.  483. 

Goths,  the  western,  Arians,  i.  11. 

Gottofredi,  Alessandro,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  389. 

Gradenigo,  relation  of,  i.  71,  note;  description  of  Rome  by.  See  Ap- 
psNDix,  iii.  No.  12. 

Granvella,  Cardinal,  i.  189,  note,  433.     See  Appkndix,  iii.  Section  2. 

Gratz,  college  of,  i.  323 ;  Lutheran  ministen  banished  from,  by  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  ii.  165. 

Graziani,  manuscript  of,  relating  to  Pope  Siztus  V.  See  Appendix,  iii. 
.     No.  56. 

Greece,  observations  respecting,  i.  284,  298. 

Greek  church,  i.  15  ;  union  of,  with  Roman,  267,  323 ;  ii.  142, 158—160, 
237. 

college,  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  323. 

learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  i.  47. 

Greeks,  the  modem,  i.  290,  298. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  11. 

the  Great  sends  Augustine  and  other  missionaries  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.  11. 

II.,  Pope,  his  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts,  i.  10,  note;  his  letter 

to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  13. 

VII.,  Pope,  Hildebrand  of  Soano,  times  and  character  of,  i.  20 ; 

opposes  the  imperial  assumptions,  21,  22. 

XIII.,    Pope,    Ugo    Buoncompagno ;    court   and    times    of. 


i.  219 — 233 ;  endows  the  Collegium  Germanicum,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  reforms  the  calendar,  323;  his  hatred  of 
England  and  the  Protestants,  324  ;  favours  the  Spanish  Armada,  it.  .- 
his  life  and  proceedings  generally.  See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  44,  45, 
46,  and  Section  4,  No.  1. 

XIV.,  Pope,  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  ii.  35 ;   favours  the  French 


league,  36,  ib.  note ;  his  death,  38. 

XV.,   Alessandro   Ludovisio,    Pope,  his  talents   and    address. 


ii.  202;  patronizes  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  203;  institutes  the 
*'  Propsganda  Fidei,"  and  canonizes  Ignatius  Loyala  and  Francesco 
Xavier,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales,  226 ;  and 
that  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  Palatinate, 
217 ;  promotes  Catholic  missions,  231 ;  his  instmctiona  to  Corona. 
^ee  Appendix,  iii.  Not.  94,  96,  97,  98, 101,  102,  104,  &c. 
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Grignan,  M.  de,  French  ambatsadcNr  to  Bmm^  L  187  tt-t  188  •• 
Grimani,  Antonio,  Venetian  ambaasador  to  RasM,  lelakkMi  oi^  fi.  31 

See  Appkndix,  iiL  No^  138. 
GrisoDs,  Protestant  gov«nynant  ef»  iu  180  «#  Mfw  /  i 


bj  Catholic  baaditti,  200  t#Mf.;  troopa  nat  hrto,  by  Bklidiev.  243. 
Gritti,  Giovanni,  his  relation,  1.  250  ».,  252  ».    S9t  AwrwMmwx,  vL 

No.  58. 
Gropper,  Dr.  Jobann,  German  CathdKe  thealoglMi,  u  IIS,  411. 
Goarini,   Battuta,  anthor  of  <*  Futor  Vido,"  iL  83 ; 

Venice  and  Pohuid,  ik. 
Goaatalla,  the  dake  of,  claims  Mantua,  iL  261. 
Goelpb,  ItaliaafiMtMmof,  i.36, 191,  287 ;  poverfU  fittiliai  of,  888. 329. 

See  Ghibelline. 
Guercino,  a  priest  and  leader  of  banditti,  exonrtcd  wider  Pope  Sfartis  V., 

i.  341. 

,  the  paintings  of,  i.  377,  392. 

Guiociardini,  Girolamo,  his  letter  to  Cosmo  do  Mtd&ek»  i.  189,  mUe^ 
Goidi,  Alessandro,  leibrma  the  litenuy  style  of  his  day,  &  969. 
Guide,  Reni,  his  paintings,  i.  376,  377. 

Gnise,  Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorrains,  L  199,  note ;  is  asBaannfted,  519. 
-,  dake  of,  marchea  against  Naples  inalliattce  wiA  dM  papal  fteres, 

i.  224 ;  returns  to  France,  226 ;  defeato  the  Germaii  ProtestantB  at 

Aunsau,  506  ;  becomes  master  of  Paris ;  his  great  fadhMnee,  509 ;  is 

assassinated,  519. 
Gunpowder  Plot  formed  by  Catholica  wader  JaoMS  I.  of  Esghod, 

u.  223. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  Lutheran  king  of  Sweden,  i.  396  ;  sons  and  succcaaois  of 

this  monarch,  452,  454  ;  iL  138—154. 
Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  Yictocies  of,  ii.  283,  88S;  his  eariy 

death,  286. 
Gyllenstiem,  Swedish  councillor  of  state,  ii.  145. 


H. 

Haarlem  braToly  defended  against  the  SpaniardlB,  i.  443 ;   oompdled  to 

surrender,  ib, 
Hainault,  secured  by  certain  of  its  bishops  firom  tiss  icoaodaat  tnmnhs, 

L  463. 
Halberstadt,  archbishopric  oC  i*  401 ;   see  of  Magdebwg  vwlBd  irith,  ii. 

248. 
Halle,  Jesuits  settle  at,  i.  414. 
Hamel,  Jesuit,  of  Louvain,  ii.  90. 
Hamericonrt,  Gerhard  de,  bishop  of  St.  (Haer,  i.  483. 
Hammer,  Jesuit  preacher,  i.  479. 
Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  ii.  422,  437. 
Havet,  Antoine,  bishqp  of  Namur,  i.  463. 
Heathen  superstitions  of  Rome,  Athens,  itc^  i.  9. 
Heathenism,  suppressioa  of,  i.  6. 
Heidelberg,  celebrity  of  its  Protestant  uniwrsity,  i.  414 ;  Ae  city  taken  • 

by  Tilly,  ii.  212 ;  its  library  giAcnto  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  U. ;  conirr- 

sions  to  Catholicism  in,  213.     See  Afpbndiz,  iii.  No.  101. 
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Heiniiiu,  NicoUtu,  his  ftiendihip  for  Chrittin*  of  Sweden,  ii.  355. 

Henziettm  of  Fimiioe,  qveea  of  Chariei  I.,  of  England,  ii.  243,  290. 

Henriqnez,  Jesait  opponent  of  Molina,  ii.  91. 

Henry  I-  de  Boarboii>  prince  of  Cond^,  i.  505. 

II.  of  France,  marriea  Catharine  de  Medidi,  nieee  to  Fbpe  Cle- 
ment VII.,  i.  90. 

III.  of  France,  jofais  the  Leagne,  i.  505  ;  hia  flight  from  Paris,  508 ; 

causes  the  doke  and  cardinal  of  Guise  to  beamaasinated,  519  ;  Is  assas- 
sinated himself  by  Jacones  deaaent,  520. 

IV.  of  France  and  Nararre,  is  excommnnicated  by  Sixtus  V.,  i. 

505  ;  he  ascends  the  French  throne  a  Protestant,  521 ;  is  persaaded  to 
adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  absoWed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  ii.  59 ; 
his  life  attempted  by  Jean  Chastel,  a  Jesuit  stadent,  55  ;  he  expels  the 
Jesuits  from  his  kingdom,  56  ;  assists  Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  conquer 
Ferrara,  72  ;  publishes  the  edict  of  Nantn,  94 ;  recalls  the  Jesuits,  95. 

III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  great  power,  i.  19  ?  seeks  to  rule 

Christendom  by  his  faflnence  wi&  the  pope,  t^. 

IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  21 ;  German  prinees  refuse  to  admit 

his  authority,  ib. 

III.  of  England,  less  powerful  than  his  barons,  i.  22. 

-  VII.  of  England,  assumes  the  right  to  nominate  bishops,  i.  30, 


518. 

VIII.  of  England,  his  suppression  of  monasteries  in  the  eariy  part 

of  his  reign,  i.  30 ;  hostility  to  Luther,  95  ;  political  differences  with 
Rome,  96 ;  seeks  dtroroe  irom  his  queen,  ib. ;  separates  -from  Rome, 
97  ;  assumes  to  be  the  head  of  the  English  church,  ib. 

Heresy,  persecution  for,  i.  156 — 163  ;  many  accused  of,  by  their  political 
or  personal  enemies,  160 ;  heresy  of  kings  absolyes  subjects  from  oath 
of  allegiance,  a  Jesuit  doctrine,  ii.  4,  5. 

Heretical  books.    Index  of  those  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition,  i.  161. 

Heretics,  pope's  power  to  pardon,  i.  158. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  i.  373. 

Hermits,  monkuh,  refonns  by,  i.  130 ;  those  of  Montserrat,  138. 

Herzogenbusch,  canons  of,  sing  Te  Deum  for  murder  (tf  William  of 
Nassau,  u  472. 

Hesse,  reformation  in,  i.  80 ;  landg^rare,  Philip,  of,  92, 115, 119  ;  William 
IV.  of,  497 ;  Prince  Frederick  of,  ii.  365. 

Heziua,  secretary  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  i.  73. 

Hierardiy,  Roman,  its  rebtion  to  the  German  emperors,  i.  15  ;  state  of, 
under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  ii.  1,  2. 

Hieronymites,  religious  fraternity  of,  i.  57. 

Hilary,  St.,  legend  of,  L  11. 

Hildoheim,  bishopric  of,  i.  479. 

Holland,  struggles  of,  for  independence,  i.  433—436,  461^475  ;  execu- 
tion of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  435  ;  the  reformed  church  of,  467  ; 
the  war  of  the'  states  general  with  Don  John  of  Austria,  465  et  seq, : 
Belgian  Protestants  take  riielter  in,  494  ;  progress  of  Catholicism  in, 
ii.  221 ;  power  and  opulence  of  the  Duteh,  290. 

Horn,  Count,  beheaded,  i.  435. 

Hoaius,  Cardinal,  founds  a  Jesait  college,  i.  451 ;  his  advice  rdating  to 
Poland,  ii.  140.  ib.  note. 
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House,  holj,  mt  Loratto,  ii.  18. 

Hognenote,  the,  i.  408,  404  ;  reMstkm  9phu^  438,  4S9;  nnvra  «C 

441 ;  constitotion  of,  ti.  195. 
Hond,  Wiguleos,  cbanceUor,  patnm  of  J«niti,  i.  412. 
llungarj,  early  obedience  of,  to  Rome,  i.  27  ;  invaded  bf  the  Turin,  70, 

284  ;  the  Protestants  of,  85,  397  ;  ii.  211 ;  Jesuiti  in,  i.  412 ;  Citho. 

ticism  in,  ii.  211 ;  civil  war  in,  174  €t  My. ;  deetioii  of  a  ktofi  of.    Sie 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  112. 
Huss,  John,  attempt  to  iuppreaa  the  memorr  of,  in  Dolifiia,  ii.  288. 
Hyacinth,  Capoohin  monk  and  diplomatiit,  n.  215. 


Iceland,  ascendancy  of  Protestantism  in,  i.  896. 

Iconodasta,  the,  i.  10,  18,  463. 

Idolatry,  decline  of,  i.  5,  6 ;  among  the  Indiana,  ii.  229  ei  mf. 

lUttminati,  the,  i.  141,  142. 

Imbize,  attempts  to  constitute  Ghent  a  republic,  i.  464. 

Imola  conferred  by  Pope  Sixtna  IV.  on  his  nephcir,  L  8ft. 

Improvisatores,  Latin,  patronised  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  1 48. 

Index  of  prohibited  books,  first,  ia  printed  by  Delia  Can,  L  161 ;  one  is 

prepared  by  order  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  422. 
Indies,  East,   Jesuits  sent  to,  i.  165;   ii.  230   ei  9tq..   extension  of 

Catholicism  in,  231  et  $eq.     See  Japan,  Jesuits,  Xavier,  Racci,  Valii;- 

nano,  &c. 
Indulgences,  sale  of,  i.  45  ei  teg. 
Ingoldstadt,  Catholic  church  and  university  of,  i.   402;  Jesuits  in,  111, 

412  ;  diet  of,  420. 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  reference  to,  ii.  122. 
VIII.,  Pope,  Cardinal  Cibo,  letter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to,  i. 

33,  note ;  pledges  the  papal  tiara,  308. 

■  IX.,  Giovanni  Antonio  Fachinetto,  Pope,  favours  the  French 


league,  ii.  38 ;  his  death,  ib, 

X.,  Giovanni  Battista  Pamfili,  Pope,  proceeds  against  the  Bar- 


berini,  ii.  322 ;  compels  the  barons  to  pay  their  debts,  326 ;  public 
buildings  erected  by,  347  ;  monasteries  reformed  by,  384.  See  Afpk.v- 
liix,  iii.  Nos.  124,  128. 

XI.,  Benedetto  Odescalchi,  Pope,  ii.  418  ;  his  uprigfatness  of 

purpose,  419  ;  dissensions  with  Louis  XIV.,  419  ei  eeq,:  his  death, 
424.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  146,  151. 

■  XII.,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  Pope,  ii.  425 ;  rejects  the  Galbcan 


formulas,  ib, ;  letter  to,  from  Louis  XIV.,  426,  461  ;  is  reconciled  to 
France,  426.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  153. 

XIII.,  Pope,  accounts  of,  by  Comer  and  Pietro  Capdlo.     Stt 

Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  157,  158. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  i.  156 ;  ii.  83  ei  teg. ;  a  superior  court  of, 
established  in  Rome,  i.  156;  persecutions  of^  158,  159;  literature 
controlled  by,  160  ;  in  the  Netherlands,  432,  438 ;  the  legate  Gaetano 
commanded  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  to  establish  it  in  France,  i.  523. 

Inquisitors,  "  Compendium"  of,  109  «.,  162  n. 
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Inspradc,  Jenuts  mt,  i  414. 

Interdict  or  czocMnmiiiucation  of  Henry  lY.  of  Franoe,  H.  IS. 

loterim,  the,  pabliBhed  by  Chailes  V.  i.  201.      ^ 

Ireland,  ininrrection  in,  under  EUnbeth,  i.  324 ;  P6pe  Gregory  sends  an 
expedition  to  aid  the  rebels,  456,  457  ;  ultimate  sobjection  of,  ii.  291. 

Isis,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  L  2. 

Italian  langvage  owes  its  purity  to  Bembo,  i.  48. 

Italy,  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  10,  13,  16 ;  secular  dominion  of  popes 
in,  34  etseg. ;  state  of,  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  24 — 31 ;  in 
sixteenth,  32  et  9tq. ;  revival  of  ancient  literature  in,  46, 47 ;  of  poetry, 
the  arts,  &c.,  under  Leo  X.,  48,  49 ;  state  of  literature  imder  Sixtus  V., 
333 — 367  ;  forfeite  independence  by  accepting  foreign  intervention,  60 ; 
state  of  religious  feeling  in,  under  Leo  X.,  55 ;  opinions  similar  to 
those  of  Protestants  in,  100,  110;  literary  and  devotional  societies  of, 
101 ;  new  monastic  orders  in,  128 — 135 ;  municipal  institutions  of, 
292,  295 ;  banditti,  330,  332 ;  how  suppressed  by  Sixtus  V.,  339— 
342  ;  administration  of  that  pontiff,  343  et  teq. ;  ii.  17 — 32 ;  earnest 
care  of  the  popes  to  uphold  their  rights  roiritual  and  temporal,  ii.  105, 
288  ;  administration  of  Urban  VIII.,  263,  271 ;  new  families  of,  303, 
311 ;  is  invaded  by  republican  France,  458.  899  the  respective  Popes, 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  &c.,  &c. 

*'  Itinerarium  Adriani,"  by  Ortiz,  i.  70  n.,  73  »• 

Ivan  Vasiljovitsch,  csar  of  Russia,  ii.  155. 


J. 

Jacobins,  the  (or  Dominicans),  protected  by  Spain,  ii.  128. 

James  I.  of  England,  reign  of,  ii.  194,  197,  222—228. 

Janissaries,  college  of,  founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  i.  307. 

Jansenius,  Comdius,  professor  at  Louvain  and  bishop  of  Ypres,  ii.  397 ; 
founds  the  sect  called  after  him,  399 ;  his  doctrinal  work  the  '*  Aa- 
guatinus"  displeases  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  406. 

Jansenists,  the  followers  of  Jansenius,  ii.  397  et  teq.;  bull  pubbahed  against 
them  by  Clement  XL,  438 ;  progress  of  their  doctrines,  439. 

Japan,  the  Jesuits  in,  ii.  234  et  aeq, ;  they  suffer  persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom in,  235. 

Jaureguy,  a  Spaniard,  attempts  to  assassinate  William  of  Orange,  i.  471  ; 
his  impious  vow,  ib.  note. 

Jay,  Le,  distinguished  Jesuit,  i.  171,  410. 

Jerusalem,  Ignatius  Loyola  at,  i.  141 ;  tomb  of  the  Redeemer  at,  ii.  18. 

Jesuits,  tbeir  founder  Loyola's  life,  i.  135 — 149 ;  take  effective  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  154  ;  progress  of  their  institution,  164—177  ;  first 
schools  of,  in  Germany,  410—418;  English  Jesuits,  458,  512,  513; 
Flemish,  165,  474  ;  their  proceedings  in  Germany,  i.  477—5^0 ;  ii.  207 
et  teq, ;  in  France,  i.  177,  437,  et  teq, ;  are  driven  out  of  France  by 
Henry  IV.,  ii.  56 ;  internal  dissoisions  of  the  order,  78,  97  ;  re- 
establishment  in  France,  95  ;  enter  into  the  dispute  between  Rome  and 
Venioe,  ii.  124  ;  are  expelled  the  latter  city,  ii, ;  and  refused  permission 
to  return,  127  ;  dose  of  their  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  130 ; 
their  distant  missions,  228^238  ;  their  mission  to  Christina  of  Sweden, 
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ii.  364 ;  ohmges  in  the  order  daring  wveaAeenth  eenliuy,  S87<»M 
and  tio/et ;  oonfe«ional  doetrinet  A^  893—996 ;  wwpfeMkai  of,  441 
—451.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Not.  93  (Interotlatioo)  150. 

Jewti  ■eperataon  of,  by  their  ritual,  i.  3  ;  their  ummioCImIibi,  H.  :  hvnt 
in  thor  synagogues  by  the  Cmsaden,  24  ;  tradiBg  of,  in  Itnl&n  sea- 
ports, 290. 

John,  St.,  the  Jesuit  Lainei  expounds  his  goipd,  L  164. 

XXIII.,  Pope,  anecdote  of,  i.  386,  387. 

^—  of  Austria,  Don,  his  yictory  orer  the  Turks  at  Lepaoto,  i.  285 ; 
commands  under  Philip  II.  in  the  Netiieriands,  465,  466 ;  Gregory 
XIII.  designs  to  invade  England  by  his  means,  466 ;  has  ailaiinhgistion 
in  Fbnders,  465  ei  eeq, 

—  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  Catholic  tmdencies  of,  i.  452. 

Darid,  Jesuit,  of  Courtray,  i.  473. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor,  ii.  452 ;  restricts  the  papal  authority,  453 ;  his  in- 
tenriew  with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  i^. 

,  P^,  crafty  diplomatist  and  confidential  agent  of  Ridielieu,  ii. 
280. 

Jonas,  Annalist,  patronised  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  i.  48. 

Joveuse,  Henri  de,  Csrdinal,  French  ambassador  to  Veaiee,  iL  126  ei  9eq 

Jubilees  at  Rome,  i.  306,  359. 

Juliers,  religious  contentions  in,  ii.  177  ;  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  201. 

Julius  II.,  Giulio  della  Revere,  Pope,  i.  39  ;  his  warlike  policy,  40  ;  his 
nepotbm  and  love  of  conquest,  41,  42,  292  ;  extends  the  secular  power 
of  the  papacy,  42,  293  ;  rebuilds  St.  Peter's,  52,  359  ;  dispute  of,  with 
Louis  XI I.,  builds  the  Loggie,  and  restores  the  Vatican,  359 ;  his 
financial  proceedings,  292,  308.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  5,  6. 

III.,  Cardinal  Monte,  Pope,  i.  206  ;  confirmi  the  Jesmt  institute, 

and  gives  absolute  authority  to  the  general,  Loyola,  169;  takes  put 
with  Cliarles  V.  against  the  French,  208  ;  accepts  a  truoe  with  Frmoe, 
209  ;  retreats  from  public  affairs  to  his  villa,  210 ;  impooes  new  tues, 
314,  316. 

Justification,  commotions  aroused  by  discussion  of  the  doctrines  concern- 
ing, i.  103,  107,  122,  159 ;  ii.  88  et  eeq. 

Juvencius,  history  of  the  Jesuits  by,  ii.  55  n.,  87  ».,  182  ». 


K. 

Kadan,  peace  of,  i.  94. 

Kaisersheim,  abbot  of,  brings  claims  agauist  the  dukes  of  Wirtemburg, 
ii.  249. 

Kammergericht  (high  imperial  court),  injunction  to  the,  i.  94;  iti 
efficiency  injured,  499 ;  becomes  attached  to  Catholicism,  ii.  168. 

Kempten.  abbot  of,  forms  part  of  a  league  against  Protestantism,  ii.  176. 

Khevenhiner,  "  Annales  F«dinandei,'*  ii.  258,  ib.  note. 

Kings,  controversies  respecting  authority  of,  ii.  4  ei  eeq. ;  Jesuit  doc- 
trines of  legal  deposition  of,  ib. :  and  of  regicide  justifiable,  ib,  ».,  8  a.  ; 
Catholics  nefuse  allegiance  to  Protestant  kings,  i.  521  et  eeq, ;  ii.  5  et 
eeq.,  8,  50,  55,  57. 

Konopat,  family  of,  embraces  Catholicism,  ii.  141 ;  injurious  effects  of 
their  example,  ib. 
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KiMter,  Frans,  Jesuit  profiMMr  of  aitroMMiT  at  Cologne,  i.  415. 
Kottka,  hooM  of,  dnerto  the  ProtMtaiU  hiOk,  u.  141. 


LAbomm,  the,  on  tlie  omns  of  Conatantiae,  i.  6. 

Jjt  Cludae,  Jenit,  confessor  to  Loois  XIV.,  iL  437. 

Lsrtns,  Pompoaioft,  i.  181. 

I^ioes,  compunloD  of  LojoU,  i.  144 ;  afterwards  a  distfaigushed  Jesuit ; 

his  inflneaoe  on  the  oooodl  of  IVent,  154  ;  assists  to  found  a  Jesuit 

college  in  Venice,  164  ;  his  educational  views,  416 ;  is  suspected  by 

the  Spanish  Inqnisitioa*  iL  88,  note. 
Lalaing,  count  de,  accepts  coouBand  in  the  Netheriands  under  Philip  II., 

i.  468. 
Lambcrtini,  Prospero,    Benedict  XIV.,   Pope,  iL  433  H  9eq.      See 

Appsndix,  iii.  Nos.  163»  164. 
Lamomiain,  Jesuit,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany, 

ii.  287  et  9eq. 
Lamotte,  Pardieu  de,  goTcmor  of  Grarelioes,  L  466. 
Lsnodlotti,  nnncio  in  Poland.    See  Appuvdix,  iiL  No.  99. 
Landi,  his  **  Questioues  Fordanss  '*  appcored,  L  291. 
Lando,   Gioranni,  Venetiaa  ambassador  to  Pope  Innoeent  XI.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  151. 
Landriano,  legate  from  Gregory  XIV.  to  France,  ii.  36. 
Uadabeig*  traatj  ol,  L  496;  ii.  176. 

Langnaces,  national.  improTcment  oft  i.  25 ;  study  of  anaent,  i.  47. 
Langnedoct  Cepochms  in,  ii.  218. 
Laoooon,  the,  i.  53,   36i3 ;   described  by  Venetian  amboasadon.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  13. 
Lapland^  Protestant  fiuth  in,  L  396. 
Lateran,  palace  of,  built  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  367.    See  Appbndix,  iii. 

Nos.  49  to  62  inclnsiTe. 
Latin,  study  of,  Uterature  by  Arabians  and  Italians  of  fifteenth  century, 

i.  47  ;  gives  place  to  modem  European  lirpgnfg^,  48 ;  Jesuks  teach 

ancient  languages,  415. 
Lauenburg,  Henry  duke  of,  i.  401,  447  ;  his  death,  479. 
LaTaktte,  Jesuit,  his  unsuccessful  commercial  transactions,  iL  443. 
LaTurdin,  his  embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  422,  note. 
Law,  monotheistic  character  of  Jewish  sacerdotal,  L  3. 
Lazari,  Dionisio,  on  the  state  of  Catholicisaii  in  England.  See  Appendix, 

iii.  No.  100. 
League,  the  **  Holy  Catholic,"  L  286 ;  Frendi  league  resists  Henry  IV. 

in  his  claims  on  the  French  crown,  L  505  ;  iL  29 ;  is  fiiTourcd  by  Pope 

Gr^ry  XIV.,  36 ;  leaguers  banished  on  accessioo  of  Henry  IV.,  55. 
lioaming  reriTed  in  the  West,  i.  47  ;  enlttmted  in  Italy,  47  et  teq, 
Lebrei's  **  History  of  the  bull  In  eoena  Domini,"  ii.  447,  note, 
L^ates,  dignity  and  anthoritf  of  papal,  i.  22, 114;  iL  48  et  eeq.,  155  et 

9eq,y  159. 
Leipsic,  battle  of,  gamed  by  Gostavus  Adolphus  orer  the  imperialist  general 

Tilly,  iL  282. 
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Le  Maitre,  distinguiahed  Janaeiuft,  ti.  400  ei  $m. 

LentaiUear,  Jean,  abbot  of  Andiiii,  endowa  a  oouege  of  Jesnitif  L  403, 464. 

Leo  Ill.f  (the  laanrian)  Emperor,  letter  to,  from  P6pe  Gregorj  II.,  L  13. 

III.,  Pope,  reacued  from  contending  ftctiona  by  Charlemagiie,  L  14. 

IX.,  Pope,  holds  a  synod  at  Rheims  in  defiance  of  the  F^nench  king, 

i.  19 ;  declarea  the  pope  to  be  sole  head  of  the  Chriatian  cliordi»  i^. 

X.,  Pope,  GioTanni  di  Medici,  i.  29  ;  forms  a  concordat  with  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  ib. ;  makes  concessions  to  the  temporal  aorcreignty, 
29,  30,  ib.  note ;  promotes  the  intellectual  tendency  of  his  age,  48,  362 ; 
sopports  Charles  Y.  against  Franda  I.,  66  ;  reasons  for  not  persecntiBg 
Luther,  65 ;  his  death,  67  ;  scepticism  of  his  court,  55,  56  ;  his  finan- 
cial affairs,  308,  309. 

XI.,  Pope,  dies  immediately  after  his  election,  ii.  106. 

Leopold  II.  of  Germany,  reforms  the  church,  ii.  452. 

,  archduke  of  the  Tyrol,  ii.  240. 

Lepanto,  victory  of,  i.  285. 

Lama,  duke  of,  Spanish  minister,  ii.  125  ^  nq, 

Lesdigni^res,  leader  of  Huguenots,  ii.  30 ;  becomes  a  CadioUc,  SI 7  ti  itq. 

Less,  Jesuit,  of  LouTain,  ii.  90,  note, 

Le  Tellier,  distinguished  Jesuit,  ii.  436. 

Leti  Gregorio,  his  biography  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  49. 

Levant,  foreigners  invited  to  Italy  by  trade  of,  i.  290. 

Leyden,  its  resistance  to  the  Spanianls,  i.  443. 

Lidfttenstein,  prince  of,  207,  ib.  note. 

Liege,  bishopric  of,  i.  479. 

Lilio,  Luigi,  his  aid  in  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  i.  323. 

Lima,  university  of,  ii.  228. 

Lippomano,  distinguished  member  of  the  '*  Oratory  of  Divine  Love/' 
i.  101  ;  family  of,  164. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  his  se\'erity  in  matters  of  faith,  i.  475. 

Literary  societies  of  Italy,  i.  100,  102 — 110;  religious  character  of  these 
societies,  103  ;   ii.  348  et  teq,,  369. 

Literature  of  Italy,  i.  47,  103,  et  teq. 

Lithuania,  Lutherans  of,  i.  451  ;  Jesuits  in,  ib. ;  ii.  160 ;  victories  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in,  283  et  teq. 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  his  speech  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  ii.  472,  ib. 
note. 

Livonia,  Lutheranism  established  in,  i.  396 ;  Jesuits  in,  ii.  160 ;  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  occupies,  275. 

Locke,  John,  theory  of,  ii.  119.     See  Sarpi. 

Llorente,  History  of  Spanish  Inquisition  by,  i.  142  n.,  282  n. ;  ii. 
439  «. 

Loggie,  founded  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  i.  359. 

Lombards,  kingdom  of  the,  i.  10,  14,  16. 

Lombardy,  power  of  the  Venetians  in,  i.  33 ;  Emperor  Charles  V.  lays 
claim  to,  64  ;  makes  good  that  claim  by  force  of  arms,  66 ;  new  contest 
for,  75,  79 ;  Pope  Clement  VII.  makes  unsuccessful  attempt  on,  79—83. 

London,  bishop  of,  his  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  i.  516,  ib.  note. 

Lope  de  Vega,  Spanish  opinions  of  their  monarchy  affirmed  by,  ii.  10. 

Lopez,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  financial  agent  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  355. 

lorenso  de'  Medici,  his  remark  concerning  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  i.  31  > 
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his  letter  to  Pope  Innooent  VIII.,  i.  33 ;   repatation  for  wisdom,  ib, 
his  opinion  of  Ids  three  sons,  62. 

Lorenzo,  St.,  manna  of  the  district  valoed  in  commerce,  i.  290. 

lioretto  raised  to  the  rank  of  dtj  bj  Siztos  V.,  i.  346  i   holy  house  of, 
ii.  18  ;  gifts  to,  from  Christina  of  Sweden,  367. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  appears  at  the  council  of  Trei^t,  i.  252,  501. 

' — ,  house  of,  i.  500. 

liothaire,  elector  of  Cologne,  ii.  163. 

— ^— -  manifests  independence  of  the  pope,  i.  15. 

Loudun,  Protestant  population  in,  ii.  219. 

Louis  (Lndorico)  the  Moor ;  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  country  com- 
plained of  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.*216,  ib.  note. 

,  St.,  the  church  of,  in  Rome,  laid  under  interdict  by  Pope  Innocent 

XI.,  ii.  422. 

XI.  of  France,  character  of  his  demotion,  i.  28. 

XII.,  his  alliance  with  Cesar  Borgia,  i.  60 ;  caUs  a  council  at 

Pisa,  64. 

■  XIII.,  fears  loss  of  influence  in  Italy,  ii.  239 ;  engages  in  the  Man- 


tuan  question,  270. 

-  XIV.,  dissensions  with  Pope  Innooent  XI.,  ii.  417  et  teq, ;  his  ab- 


solute command  of  the  French  clergy,  420  ;  his  cruelties  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, 421  ;  fixes  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  428,  ib.  74oie ;  effect  of  his  labours  for  the  extirpation  of  Pro- 
testantism, 439  et  teg* 

'  XV.,  ii.  446 ;  his  proposal  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ib. 


Loyola,  Ignatius,  history  of,  i.  135—149  ;  his  memorial  against  heresies, 
157  ;  progress  after  the  foundation  of  his  order,  164 — 177  ;  his  **  spi- 
ritual exercises,^'  173  etteq. ;  extent  of  the  order  at  his  death,  176  ; 
life  of,  by  Maffei,  383,  ib,  note ;  Thomist  tenets  enforced  by,  ii.  87  ;  is 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV.,  203. 

Liibeck,  bishopric  of,  i.  401,  454. 

Lttcaris,  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  suspected  of  Protestantism, 
ii.  237  ;  Jesuit  efforts  against  him,  ib, 

Lucca,  traders  of,  i.  290 ;  upholds  the  rightsof  its  magistrates,  ii.  11 1  et  teg. 

Lucerne,  Jesuits'  collqs^e  at,  i.  460 ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Spain  in  conjunction  with  the  Forest  cantons,  510  ;  papal  nuncios  at,  ii. 
178—181. 

Ludovici,  his  poem  of  the  triumph  of  Charlemagne  and  its  materialist 
opinions,  i.  56,  note. 

Ludorisi,  house  of,  ii.  202,  324. 

Ludovisio,  Alessandro,  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  202. 

• ,  iiudorico,  Cardinal,  nephew  and  minister  of  the  pope,  ii.  202  ; 

his  talents  and  character,  203 ;  the  great  power  he  obtains,  307  ;  his 
Life  by  Giunti.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  95. 

-,  Orazio,  brother  of  the  pontiff,  receives  lucrative  appointments. 


.307. 

-,  Nicolo,  acquires  Venosa  and  Piombino,  ii.  307  ;  his  many  rich 


palaces,  346. 
Luines,  de,  French  minister,  ii.  194,  200. 
Lunden,  archbishop  of,  i.  124,  note. 
Lusignan,  its  Protestant  population,  iL  219. 
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Lather,  Martin,  eirij  Tint  to  Italy,  t  56  :  bonw  tt  indigm  of  to  «a^ 
siastics,  t^. ;  is  first  roused  to  oppoaltioii  by  tke  nk  of  fndo|g)wm, 
•58 ;  is  reoommended  by  emperor  MaitoiKsa  to  tto  pratoeCiaBi  of  Ibi 
elector  of  Saxony,  65  ;  is  ootlaived,  •!./  «id  ooooealod  in  tke  W«t- 
burg,  t^. ;  his  renewed  aetitity,  74  ;  his  disfike  to  ol  attanvli  at  wMb^ 
the  two  creeds,  123,  124 ;  oooftrast  botwoen Urn  oad  Lqpob,  U6| 
mental  sufferings  of,  ib. ;  Us  doctrines,  155  ;  hb  fltvdy  of  8L  flHgaolfoi, 
ii.402. 

Ltttheranism  increases  its  rigidity  and  txduthmtmf  L  179  $  loss  wiisly 
separated  from  the  Catholic  crted  than  Cahrinisso,  4tt. 

Lotherans  of  Sweden  refuse  toleratkm  to  all  othsr  craedo,  M.  145^1ii. 

Xiuti,  Father,  intimate  and  confidant  of  Pope  InMOoaoftX.,  fi.  S32,  oole. 

Lntta,  battle  o^  ii.  247. 

Luxembourg,  duchy  of,  held  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  i.  466. 

,  M.  de,  mission  of,  from  Heary  IV.  of  Fraaoe  to  Bmoe,  n. 

25,  29,  47. 

Lyons,  Jesuits'  college  in,   i.  438 ;  Capudiins  in,   501 ; 
firesse  acquired  by,  h.  98. 


MacdiiaYelli,  principles   of,   reproved,  ii.   11,  note;  Icgste  of  Urban 
VIIL  in  Cologne,  i.  288.  ^ 

Macedo,  Antonio,  a  Jesuit,  contributes  to  convert  Christina  of  Sweden  to 
Catholicism,  ii.  361  etteq. 

Macukno,  Cardinal,  sldUul  architect  under  Pope  Uriion  VIII.,  ii.  546. 

Madruzsi,  Cardinal,  i.  381;  u.  39,  168. 

Maestricht,  treaty  of,  i.  468. 

Maffiei,  historian  and  biographer,  i.  383,  t^.  note*    Ste  Appondix,  in. 
No.  62. 

Magdeburg,  Protestant  archbishop  of,  i.  499 ;  sack  of,  by  Tilly,  ii.  282. 

Magius,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany,  i.  486. 

Maggio,  Father  Lorenzo,  Jesuit  emissary  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  94.      ^ 

Mahometanism  triumphant  in  the  Eut,  i.  12. 

Maidalchina,  Olympia,  her  influence  with  her  brodier-in-law  Bope  Inno- 
cent X.  ii.  323  et  wq, ;  327,  329.      See  Appbkdix,  iii.  No.  124. 

Mamoun,  Caliph,  i.  47. 

Maitre,  Le,  distinguished  Jansenist,  ii.  400. 

Maixant,  St.,  Protestant  population  of,  ii.  219. 

Malaspina,  papal  nuncio  in  Germany,  i.  489 ;  ii.  143,  147.     See  Ap* 
PENDix,  iii.  Nos.  61,  66,  67,  73. 

Malatesto,  family  of,  expelled  firom  Rimini  by  Csesar  Borgia,  L  36,  40. 

,  Roberto,  leader  of  outlaws,  i.  330. 

Maldonat,  Jesuit,  exposition  of  Scripture,  i.  438. 

Malefactors,  right  of  affording  asylum  to,  in  Rome,  ii.  101  eteeq* 

Malherbe,  style  of,  ii.  193. 

Malipiero,  Alessandro,  learned  Venetian,  ii.  16,  nofe. 

Malliana,  fovourite  residence  of  Leo  X.,  i.  54,  66. 

Male,  St.,  bishop  of,  his  complaints  to  the  papal  nuncio,  iL  S20. 
Malvasia,  "  Discorso"  of.     «Sfe  Appendix,  iii.  No.  88. 
Manbelli,  Guelphic  family  of,  i.  298,  299. 
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apelled  from  Faenza  by  Fope  Alexander  and  Cesar  BorgM, 

Jesuit  manufactory  in,  ii.  392. 

le  holy,  exhibited  in  Lahore  daring  twenty  days,  ii.  232. 
his  "  Relatione  di  Perrara,"  ii.  63,  wte. 
Grand  Inquisitor,  ii.  84 — 92. 
iamed  member  of  the  Rota,  i.  382. 
accession,  war  of  the,  ii.  259  et  teq, 
Aldus,  professor  of  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rome,  i.  367. 
Protestant  preacher,  ii.  220. 
learned  Venetian,  ii.  16,  note. 
II.,  Maroello  Cerrini,  Pope,  i.  212.      8m  Appsndix,  iiL 

-,  Mass  of  Pope,"  by  Pdcstrina,  i.  379. 

incona,  the,  L  345,  et  pamim, 

*adua,  pious  Benedictine,  i.  103. 

resa,  her  reply  to  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  ii.  448. 

esuit  historian,  eologixea  the  aaaasiin  ot  Henry  III.  of  Franee, 

fe,  86,  t^.  note, 

,  battle  of,  between  French  and  Swiss,  i.  61. 

wn,  republic  of,  i.  35 ;  ii.  295,  ib.  note.     See  Apfsm oix,  iii. 

Jesuits  among  the,  ii.  237. 

cribes  the  fate  of  the  duchess  of  Perrara,  i.  163. 

at,  his  letters,  ii.  268,  iiofe. 

[Mipal  dispensations  regarding,  i.  72 ;  of  priests,  119, 252,  400  ; 

arriages,  validity  of,  ii.  159. 

attack  on,  in  1524,  i.  77. 

Afles,  protects  Pope  Boniface,  i.  12. 

.,  miracle  of,  in  aid  of  Clovis,  i.  11. 

iter.     See  Yermigli. 

le  early  Christian,  i.  6. 

England  persecutes  Protestants,  i.  238. 
ress  of  Orange,  daughter  of  James  I.,  allusion  to,  ii.  337. 
:,  queen  of  Scots,  i.  239  ;  is  put  to  death  by  Elizabeth  of  Eng-s 
iyib.  note. 

[edici,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  189,  190. 
ino,  forgeries  by,  under  Pope  Innocent  X.,  ii.  379. 

ordered  by  Pope  Sixtus  for  the  soul  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.» 

the  dead,  i.  351. 

irchese,  ceremony  introduced  by,  ii.  340. 

he  Emperor,  ii.  177  et  seq. 

>r.  Johann,  preceptor  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  ii.  358,  ib* 

I'rench  Jesuit,  conference  of,  with  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  504, 

congrmtion  of,  ii.  188. 
oke  of  Saxony,  i.  80,  208. 
s,  history  of  Venice  by,  ii.  17. 
I.,  Emperor,  protects  Luther,  L  65.    «S!et  Appendix,  SL 
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Maximilian  II.,  Emperor,  i.  405,  449 ;  iL  164. 

,  duke  of  BaTaria,  uaefal  and  sealoni  friend  of  Tiwiiti,  L 

521 ;  great  Catholic  leader,  ii.  169,  214,  279,  ei  tea. 
Mayenoe,  Proteatanta  of,  i.  400 ;  reatored  to  Cathelicwn,  iL  162. 
Mayenne,  dake  of,  leader  of  the  French  league,  iL  49. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  aupports  the  Barberini,  ii.  322;   ia  dnwak  Upob 

France  by  the  Fronde,  331. 
Meat,  taxea  on  in  Rome,  i.  315,  31 7.     Set  Texee, 
Mechlin,  or  Malinea,  aorrendered  to  the  dnke  of  Parma,  L  473. 
Medici,  hooae  of,  L  75 ;  ii.  315. 
■  See  Lorenso  de',  Coamo  de',  Catharine  de',  Ginlio  de',  Leo  X*, 

Clement  VIL,  Mary  de*,  &c.     See  Apfknoix,  iii.  No.  20. 

,  Giangiacomo,  Bfarania  di  Marignano,  i.  242. 

,  Ippolito,  Cardinal  ife'.     See  AmNoix,  iii.  No.  20. 

-,  Oioranni  Angelo,  Pope  Pioa  IV.,  u  247.     See  Pina  IV.,  Pepe. 


See  Appendix,  iii.  Noa.  32,  41. 
MdUcine,  the  Arabians  apply  aatrology  to  the  atudy  of,  i.  47. 
Mediterranean,  early  communitiea  aettled  on  ahorea  of ,  L  1 ;  Arab  oon- 

qoeatB  on,  9,  10. 
Meiners  on  the  revival  of  letters,  L  57,  note. 
Melancthon,  his  doctrines,  i.  114  ;  and  appearance  at  the  Conference  of 

Ratisbon,  115—122. 
Memmingen,  Protestant  ascendancy  in,  i.  402. 
Menard,  Nicolas  Hogo,  learned  Fimidiman,  ii.  188. 
Mendez,  Alfonso,  Jesuit,  appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia  by  Pope  Gregory 

XV.,  ii.  237. 
Mendicant  orders,  their  privileges  increased  by  Pope  Siztus  IV,  i.  44  ; 

abuses  among,  130. 
Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Rome,  quoted,   185  ».,  195,  196  n., 

197  n.,  198. 
Mengersdorf,  Ernest  von,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  restores  Catholicism  in 

his  diocese,  i.  483,  484. 
Mentana,   marquisate  of,  bestowed  by  Pope  Sextus  V.  on  hb  nephrr, 

ii.304. 
Mercy,  order  of,  ii.  188  e/  $eq. 

Messenius  on  religious  affairs  in  Sweden,  ii.  145  ti.,  147  n. 
Messina,  zeal  of,  for  Jesuit  order,  i.  177. 
Metella,  CBcilia,  tomb  of,  threatened  with  destruction  by  Sixtus  V.,  i. 

363  ;  and  Urban  VIII.,  u.  350. 
Metz,  city  of,  obtains  concessions  from  Rome,  i.  29. 
Mexico,  Jesuit  colleges  and  university  of,  ii.  228. 
Miani,  founds  charitable  institutions  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  i.  133. 
Michael  Angelo,  works  of,  i.  52,  360. 
Micheli,  Venetian  ambassador,  on  Protestantism  in  France,  i.  403,  404, 

f^.  note. 
Middle  ages,  intellectual  character  of,  i.  46 — 56. 
Milan,  archbishops  of,  i.  18 ;  ducal  fiimily  of,  33.     See  Sforsa ;  wan  of, 

61  e/  eeq. ;  Spanish  rule  in,  75  et  $eq. ;  its  sufferings  from  war,  133 ; 

Inquisition  in,  161,  162;  Carlo  Borromeo,  archbi8lM>p  of,  278 — 281; 

affairs  of,  ii.  247. 
Milensio,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustinians,  ii,  171 ;  his  influence  at  the 

diet  of  Ratiabon,  172.    See  f^vvYKnix  in.  No.  80. 
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Minden.  buhopric  of,  falls  into  Protestant  bands,  i.  401. 

Minio,  Maroo,  on  the  early  Italian  drama,  i.  49  ».,  54  ».;  Relatione  of. 

See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  8. 
Minncd,  Minncdo,  papal  nuncio,  i.  494 — 500  ;  his  "  Diacorso.*'     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  62. 
Miracles  by  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Martin,  i.  11 ;  superstitious  belief  in, 

385. 
Mirandola,  storming  of,  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  i.  42. 
lilissal,  new  one  published  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  i.  283,  427. 
Missions  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  154,  164,  et  teq. ;  410  ei  teq.,  ii.  228—238. 
Mocenigo,  A.,  i.  117,  et  pauim :  u.  16.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  31, 

125,  162,  164. 

,  Oioranni,  Relatione  of.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  81. 

,  Pietro,  his  account  of  the  papal  court  under  Clement  X.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  144. 

-,  Leonardo,  ii.  16,  note. 


Modena,  Protestant  doctrines  in,  i.  106. 

— ,  Morone,  bishra  of,  i.  106,  122  ;  CKrolamo  da,  and  the  aca- 
demy of,  107,  161 ;  Tommaso  da,  122 ;  the  territory  of,  an  imperial 
fief,  ii.  68. 

Molina,  Luis,  Jesuit  controTersialist,  ii.  89  et  teq, 

Molino,  Domenico,  ii.  16. 

Monaldeschi,  executed  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  368.  See  Appen- 
dix, iii.  No.  130. 

Monasteries,  confiscation  of,  i.  30,  31 ;  suppression  of,  under  Pope  Inno- 
cent, 102,  384,  et  teq. 

Monastic  orders,  the,  i.  22  ;  new,  128 — 135 ;  ii.  124  ;  strict  seclusion  of, 
commanded  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  i.  276 ;  decline  of,  in  Germany,  399—403 ; 
suppression  of  certain,  proposed  by  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  ii.  385.  See 
Appendix,  iii.  No.  129. 

Monchsreit,  abbot  of,  his  claims  against  the  dukes  of  Wurtemberg,  ii.  249. 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  i.  440. 

Monotheism  of  the  Jews,  i.  3. 

Montagna  introduces  Jesuitism  into  Toumay,  i.  474. 

Montaigne  visits  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  II.,  ii.  60. 

Montalto,  Cardinal,  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  337,  338,  ib.  note.  See 
Sixtus  V.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  49 — 55. 

,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  349 ;  ii.  33,  39,  41,  et 
teq, 

,  city  and  bishopric  of,  i.  346 ;  ii.  18. 
-,  Michele,  marquis  of,  i.  349. 


Monte,  cardinal,  afterwanls  Pope  Julius  III.,  i.  206 — 212 

,  cardinal,  fayourite  of  Pope  Julius  I.,  211,  228,  229. 

Montecatino,  Antonio,  mimster  of  Alfonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  ii.  66,  73. 

Monte  Corona,  monastery  of,  i.  130,  ib,  note, 

Montefeltri,  Roman  family  of,  i.  40. 

Montefiascone,  vineyards  of,  i.  290. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  leader  against  the  Albigenses,  i.  24 ;  his  excessive 

cruelties,  ib, 
Montigny,  leader  of  Walloons,  takes  service  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

L  467. 
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Montmorency,  constable  de,  letter  of,  i.  202,  mi9, 
Montorio,  ftvonrite  of  Pope  Pftnl  TV.,  i.  230. 
,  papal  nnndo,  u.  212,  216,  ib,  not§, 
MontpelHer,  oiriiop  of,  ii.  220,  note. 
Montaerrat,  hermits  of,  i.  138. 
Monxon,  peace  of,  ii.  246. 
Moors,  subjagation  of,  in  Spain,  i.  135. 
Moravia,  Jesuits  in,  i.  415 ;  inhabitants  eompcOed  to 

ii.  209  et  9ea. 

Moravian  brethren,  the,  i.  4Q^  ;  expdled  their  oovntrj,  iL  210. 
Morem,  hoQse  of,  H.  117. 

• ,  Ambrosio,  preceptor  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  ii.  118. 

Morigia,  one  of  the  Bamabite  ftnmders,  L  134. 

Momaj,  Dnplessls,  Protestant  noble,  ii.  106,  mote, 

Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  i.  106,  122 ;  his  proceeding!  at  tbe  Comidl 

of  Trent,  256—265.     See  Appendix,  liL  Nos.  22,  23,  39. 
Morosini,  papal  legate  to  France  under  Pope  ffixtoa  V.,  i.  320,  n&tf,  521 : 

ii.  26,  34,  note. 
— — ,  Andrea,  Venetian  patron  of  letters,  U.  16, 17,  ntie, 
,  Giacopo,  Venetian  literary  associate  of  the  sodeCy  wN*ffipg 

under  A.  Morosini,  ii.  16. 
— —  describes  the  court  of  Pope  Clement  XI.    See  Appbmdix,  iH. 

No.  155. 
Mortangen,  starost  of,  patron  of  Jesuits,  ii.  141. 
Moscow,  city  of,  ii.  155. 

Motte,  Pardieu  de  la,  favours  Catholicism,  i.  466. 
Moulart,  bishop  of  Arras,  i.  466. 
Muhlbei^,  Charles  V.,  victory  of,  at,  i.  194. 
Mtihlhausen,  government  of,  i.  510,  id.  note, 
Miinden,  bishopric  of,  becomes  Protestant,  i.  401. 
MCinidi,  Jesuits  at,  L  422 ;  city  captured  by  the  Swedes,  fi.  285. 
Municipal  institutions,  i  292—295,  345—348. 
MUnster,  religious  state  of,  i.  400 ;  Gebhard  Tmcfaaeas  in,  446,  447 ; 

Jesuits  at,  479 ;  ii.  213. 
Muratori,  Italian  historian,  ii.  448,  note. 
Muretus,  eminent  Latinist,  i.  381,  383 ;  his  notes  on  titeFsudects  of  Jos- 

tinian,  383. 
Musa,  Arabian  general,  his  boastful  remark,  i.  10. 
Music,  Italian  church,  i.  378 ;  German,  422. 
Mysteries,  Etruscan,  revived  by  the  Romans,  t  9. 
Mysticism  of  Loyola,  i.  136 — 142. 
Mythology,  Conti's  work  on,  i.  369. 


N. 

Nachianti,  bishop  of  Chiozza,  his  assertions   at  the  coobcO  of  IVent, 

I.  152. 
Najara,  duke  of,  i.  135. 
Namur,  religious  state  of,  i.  463. 
Nani,  Relatione  of.     See  Appexdix,  iii.  No.  117. 
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Of,  ii.  94,  182. 

nand  of,  i.  31 ;  deiigns  of  Francif  I.  on,  76 ;  power  of 
in,  33,  216;  army  sent  againit  by  Henry  II.  of  France* 
iastical  affairs  of,  281 ;  the  regent  Ponte  ezcommnnicated 
alV.ii.  111. 

aparte,  times  of,  ii.  459—465. 
in,  i.  102. 

emoirs  of  Burleigh,  quoted,  L  238. 
it  Roman  preacher,  ii.  2(Ki. 
of,  i.  443,  445,  471,  472. 
of,  favours  Protestantism,  i.  475. 
fl,  early  worship  of,  i.  1,2. 
ies  of,  ii.  12,  etpamm, 
f ,  study  of,  i.  372,  374. 
opinion  of  Queen  Christina,  ii.  365,  no/t. 
nardo,  Cardinal,  i.  53,  ib.  note,  217,  218,  nai€ ;  bis  Bdft- 
Appendix,  iii.  No.  30. 
of.     See  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
no,  i.  71,  note,  73,  note.    See  ApraKoix,  iii.  No.  14. 
le  pontiffs,  i.  55,  et  paetim. 
founder  of  the  **  Oratory,"  i.  383 ;  ii.  188. 
m  Christians,  ii.  235  ;  Jemits  among  them,  236. 
ider  Charles  Y.,  i.  216, 404  ;  Protestanta  of,  405 ;  cnOtim 
134,  436  ;  resistance  to  the  Spanish  power  in,  443  ei  eeq, : 
170, 472  ;  William  of  Naasan  assassinatfid  in,  472. 
is,  coont  palatine  of,  i.  497* 
Dts  palatine  of,  ii.  173. 
Grongaza. 

X  at,  between  Charles  V.  and  Franda  I.,  i.  186. 
)pe,  kments  the  loss  of  the  Greek  patriarahate,  L 15,  nofo ; 
llegiance  of  Christendom,  358. 
ife  of,   by  Georgius,  i.  27,  note.      See  Apfbkdix,  iii. 

I,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  389,  392,  note. 

Irea,  life  of  Pope  Urban  YIII*      See  Appbndix,  iiL 

,  i.  470. 

nt  population  of,  ii.  219. 

ishop  of  Paris,  ii.  437. 

o  and  Lucio,  their  memorial  to  Pope  Innocent  X.    8e§ 

di.  No.  127. 

Indian  mission  of,  ii.  30  el  eeq, 

of,  in  seventeenth  century,  ii.  337 ;  the  Roman.     8e9 
ii.  Nos.  86,  87. 
>irs  of  Father,  ii.  442. 
otestant  ascendancy  in,  i.  402. 

his  warning  to  James  II.  ii.  424  n* 
itestants  in,  i.  403. 
,  Protestant,  i.  446,  475. 

I,  i.  22,  et  paseim;  ii.  137,  159,  178,  et  jMMtiM.     Ste 
ii.  et  pastim. 
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Nuns,  PiuB  V.  compels  a  strict  seclusion  of,  i.  276 ;  rapprened  in  Gcr- 

many,  the  Ursuline,  ii.  187 ;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  189. 
Nuremberg,  Protestant  schools  at,  i.  400. 


Oblati,  order  of,  in  Milan,  i.  280. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  a  Franciscan,  flies  from  the  Inquisitioin  to  Genem, 

i.  159. 
Odescalchi,  funily  of,  ii.  418.     Set  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
Oettingen,  couTcnts  of,  i.  401  ;  church  property  of,  ib. 
Offa,  long  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  imposes  the  tax  of  "  St.  Peter's  Penny," 

for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  Rome,  i.  11 ;  Edward  III.  leAiies  to 

continue  its  payment,  26. 
Offices  created  for  sale  by  Pope  Leo  X.  and  other  pontiffs,  i.  S07,  309,  ei 

patrim, 
Olahus,  archbishop  of  Gran,  i.  412. 
Oliva,  distinguished  Jesuit,  ii.  332,  ib,  note.      See  Appskoix,  iii. 

No.  189  et  teq. 
Olivarez,  Count,  ambassador  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Pope  Sixtos  V., 

ii.  27,  29,  252 ;  his  extreme  haughtiness,  255,  261.  •' 

Olmiitz,  Jesuits'  college  at,  i.  413. 

Olon,  St.,  the  papal  nuncio  shut  up  in,  by  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  422. 
Olympia.     See  Maidalchina  and  Aidobrandina. 
Omer,  St.,  bishop  of,  i.  463  ;  Jesuits'  college  at,  ib.  and  465. 
Opitz,  Joshua,  Protestant  preacher  of  Vienna,  i.  485 ;  banished  by  the 

emperor  Rudolph  II.,  i.  486. 
Orange,  William,  prince  of,  influence  of,  i.  443,  445 ;  his  life  attempted 

by  Jaureguy,  447  ;  is  murdered  by  Gerard,  448. 
Oratory,  congregation  of  the,  i.  383. 
Orders,  religious,  i.  22,  57,  128 — 135,  et  paesim, 
Orfino,  bishop  of  Foligno,  reforming  visit  to  the  churches  of  Rome 

Naples,  &c.,  under  Pope  Pius  V.,  i.  281. 
Orlandinus,  history  of  Jesuits  by.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  93. 
Orphans,  charitable  institutions  for,  in  Venice  and  other  Italian  dties, 

i.  133. 
Orsini,  family,  Guelphs,  i.  36 ;  ii.  338,  339  ;  its  members  pat  to  death  by 

Ceesar  Borgia,  37. 

,  palace  of,  on  the  Campofiore,  i.  360. 
Orsino,  CamiUo,  cardinal  and  governor  of  Parma,  i.  203,  229,  232. 

,  Giulio,  i.  225. 

,  Latino,  i.  330. 

,  duke  Virginio,  i.  345. 

Ortiz,  his  **  Itinerarium  Adriani,"  quoted,  i.  70  n.,  73  ». 

Orvietano,  Carlo,  his  memorials  for  the  life  of  Pope  Clement  X.    See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  140. 
Osnaburgh,  bishopric  of,  i.  447,  478. 
Ossat,  D',  ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  to  Clement  VIII.,  ii.  56,  ^•c»^^ 

57,  59,  note. 
Ostend,  port  of,  i.  470. 
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Otho  the  Great  protects  the  pope,  i.  18,  19. 
Ottobaono,  ii.  330,  235,  note. 
Oxensciema,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  ii.  359,  no/e,  371. 
,  importance  of  the  family,  ii.  365. 


P. 


Pacheco,  Cardinal,  i.  229. 

PiBderbom,  Protestantism  of,  i.  400 ;  Jesuits  in,  478  et  eeq,     Catbolicism 

in,  ii.  163. 
Fsdua,  Marco  of,  i.  103 ;  anatomical  science  in,  369. 
ftftx,  Jesuit,  missionary  to  Abyssinia,  ii.  236  et  teq, 
Fsguiism,  downfall  of,  i.  6. 
PUgi,  his  *•  Critica"  quoted,  i.  16. 
I^Uaricci,  Antonio  de',  Protestant  opinions  of,  109,  155  ;  his  remarks  on 

the  persecution  prerailing,  161. 
Punting,  Italian  schools  of,  i.  51  et  eeq, 

Pdatinate,  the,  adopts  the  Protestant  fidth,  i.  94  ;  Caaimir  of,  marches  to 
Cologne,  475;  affairs  of,  425,  402,410,  418,431;  ii.  397;  elector 
Frederick  of,  joins  the  union,  ii.  173  ;  is  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  198  ; 
is  defeated  by  the  Imperialists,  199 ;  transfer  of  tbie  electorate,  212 — 
217.  See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  74. 
Pklearius,  Aonius,  i.  105,  note, 
Pdeotto  on  the  council  of  Trent,  i.  261,  note:  his  opinion  of  Milan,  i. 

280. 
PiJermo,  zeal  of,  for  Jesuits,  i.  177. 
Pakttrina,  musical  composer,  i.  378  et  seq, 

Pallayicini,  Cardinal,  quoted,  i.  88,  note,  etpattim;  ii.  331, 334, 360,  374. 
Sto  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  22,  130. 

,  secretary  of  state  under  Pope  Pius  VI.     See  Appendix,  iii. 
I        No.  165. 

J     PsllaTidno,  Genoese  family  of,  ii.  335. 
[     Pklliano,  Carafia,  duke  of,  nephew  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.  220,  245,  246  n. 

Psmfili,  Gioranni  Batdsta,  Pope  Innocent  X.     See  Innocent  X. 
^  ,  Camillo,  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  ii.  324,  329,  et  teq, 

\  ,  splendid  pakce  of,  ii.  347. 

I      Pmcirolo,  Cardinal,  ii.  333.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  117. 
[     Pandects,  the,  commentary  on,  i.  383. 
Puiigarola  expelled  from  Ferrara,  ii.  66. 
Fmtibeon,  the,  at  Rome,  i.  52. 
Pnmnius  on  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  i.  52,  note. 
Pfepacy,  i.  9,  etpoieim. 
Paraguay,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  229,  t^.  note. 
Fuis,  royal  library  of.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  63. 
Puma,  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of,  gOTems  ably  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 

467. 
— —  is  conferred  on  a  Spanish  prince,  ii.  431. 

l^ury,  ambassador  from  James  I.,  of  England,  to  the  French  court,  ii. 
222. 
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Parsons,  or  Persons,  English  Jesuit,  i.  458,  512 ;  ii.  5,  naU» 
Pasqoin  ridicules  Adrian  VI.  and  the  conclave,  i.  69. 
Patriarchs,  metropolitan,  institated,  i.  7. 
Patriai,  distinguished  man  of  letters  at  Ftomra,  u  57S ;  iL  63. 
Paul,  St.,  his  teaching  at  Athens,  i.  3. 

II.,  Pope,  life  of,  by  Canenaius,  i.  55. 

III.,  Alessandro  Famese,  Pope,  his  pontificate,  i.  180—205 ;  &» 

313.    See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  22. 
IV.,  GioTanni  Pietro  Caraffa,  his  reign,  i.  213—241,  cl  Mf.«  ti  33. 

See  Afpsndix,  iii.  Nos.  29,  30. 

IV.,  life  of,  by  Caracciolo,  i.  56,  note.  See  Appsndix,  Si.  No.  29. 

v.,  Borghese,  ii.  349.    See  Apfbmoiz,  iii.  Not.  79,  81. 

,  Vincent  de  St.  Paul,  religions  reformatkms  and  diaritable  iaetitatioBa 

of,  ii.  189. 
Pavia,  charities  of,  i.  134. 
Piksmany,  zealous  Catludic  writer,  and  Hungarian  archbiafaop,  M.  211 1 

Cardinal,  287. 
Peace,  temple  of,  mutilated  by  Paul  V.,  U.  349,  ei  Mf. 
Pecldns,  Peter,  chancellor  of  Brabant,  ii.  201. 
Pekin,  the  JesuiU  in,  ii.  233. 

Penitensiaria,  office  of  penances,  in  Rome,  i.  42,  72,  113. 
People,  the  soTereignty  of,  ii.  7 — 12,  H  eeq. 
Pepin  d'Heristal,  i.  12. 
le  Bref,  protects  Pope  Boniface,  i.  12  ;  bestows  the  eiarohate  on  the 

pontiff  and  his  successors,  i.  14. 
Pepoli.  Giovanni,  Count,  strangled  by  order  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  L  342. 
Pereira,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  361.       See  Ap- 
pendix, iii.  Nos.  130,  131. 
Peretti,  funily  of,  ii.  304. 
,  Felix,  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  his  birth  and  early  history,  L  333— 336 ; 

his  pontificate,  339—367 ;  ii.  17—32.    See  Appxxdix,  iiL  Nos.  49- 

61,  inclusire. 

,  Peretto,  fiither  of  the  pontiff,  L  333. 

,  Zanetto,  the  SclaTonic  ancestor  of  the  pontifical  hovae,  333; 

u.  304.  ^ 

Perez,  Hurtado,  Jesuit  rector  in  Olmiitz,  i.  413. 
Peroto,  fitvourite  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  murdered  in  preaence  of  the 

pontiff  by  Cissar  Borgia,  i.  38. 
Perron,  Cardinal  du,  ii.  93,  note. 
Persecution  at  Venice,  162  et  seq ;  of  Protestants  in  England,  L  282 ;  of 

Catholics  and  Jesuits  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  512  et  eeq.  s  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 432,  437 ;    of  priests  and  Jesuits  by  James  I.,  iL  223 ;  in 

Poland,  160  ei  seq. :  in  Germany,  249. 
Persico,  Antonio,  theological  disputant,  i.  335. 
Perugia  seized  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  i.  40,  292 ;   its  inhabitants,  291 ;  the 

city  revolts  against  Pope  Paul  III.,  304  ;   refuses  to  pay  the  taxes,  ii. 

376. 
Pesaro,  embassy  of,  from  Venice  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.     See  Appx.v- 

Dix,  iii.  No.  129. 
Pescara,  Spanish  general,  in  Italy,  i.  78 ;  bishopric  of,  ii.  3B3. 
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Pescara,  Mardbefla  di  (VittoriaColoima),  remarkable  for  piety  and  learning, 

.  i.  106,  109,  H.  note. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  his  doctrioes  made  the  mle  of  fidth,  i.  8,  lOi. 

,  St.»  cathedral  of,  i.  52,  363-^66  ;  ix.  346. 

Peter's  poioe.    See  OSk, 

Petitot,  his  **  Notices  sur  Portro3rsd  *'  quoted,  ii.  404,  noU» 

Petrarch,  isfluenoe  of,  on  Italian  Hterature,  i.  57. 

Pflug,  German  theologian  (Catholic),  1.  115,  126,  153. 

Puffer,  Lodwiff,  founds  Jesuit  college  at  Lueenie,  i.  459. 

Plulibert,  or  Philip,  margrave  of  Baden,  slain  at  MonoonUmr,  i.  424. 

Philip,  son  of  the  aboTc,  educated  a  Cathcriic,  and  his  margrafiate  com- 
pelled to  Romanism,  i.  424. 

le  Bel,  of  France,  opposes  Pope  Bonifiice  VIII.,  i.  25  d  »eq. 

II.  of  Spain,  enmity  of  Pope  Pftul  IV.  to,  L  218  €i  Sff . ;  is  dis- 
posed to  Mace  with  Pius  IV.,  259  ;  admonishes  Pins  V.,  274,  281 ; 
Gregory  iCIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  excite  him  to  attack  England,  457,  515  ; 
his  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  432 — 436,  461—475 ;  he  conquers  Portugal, 
469 ;  ezdtef  the  jealonsr  of  Europe  by  tbreatning  the  gmeral  freedom, 
ii.  14 ;  is  suspidoos  of  the  Jesuits,  79,  84. 

III.  of  Spain,  letter  of,  to  Pope  Ptad  V.,  it  125. 

rV.  of  Spain,  ii.  252. 

V.  of  Snain ;  war  of  the  Spaniah  snooeMioo,  ii.  428. 

Philology,  study  of,  promoted  by  the  Propaganda,  iL  203  et  Mf . 

Philo80|diy,  Italian  schools  of,  i.  57.  372. 

Piacensa.    iSet  Placeatia. 

PIccinardi  beheaded  bj  Pope  Paul  V.,  ii.  109. 

Plocolomini,  leader  of  banditti,  i.  330 ;  is  absolred  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  332  ;  reappears  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  ii.  31. 

— ,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  389. 

Pigna,  minister  of  Ferrara,  ii.  63. 

Pignatelli,  Antonio,  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  ii.  425.  8e§  Atpswdix,  iii. 
No.  153.1 

Pflgrimages,  abandoned  in  Grermsny,  i.  399,  400;  are  re-estabhshed 
with  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  484. 

Pilgrims  to  Rome,  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  11 ;  at  the  Jubilee  of  1450,  27  ;  to 
Jerusalem,  138, 144. 

Pimentel,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  365. 

Pisa,  council  at,  demanded  by  Louis  XII.,  L  64  ;  unirersity  of,  162. 

Pistoja,  displeanire  of  inhabitants  against  their  countryman  Pope  Clement 
IX.,  ii.  336  ;  mani^osto  issued  by,  for  union  of  Gallioan  and  Jansenist 
princqiles,  453. 

Pitt,  extract  from  his  letter  to  George  III.,  U.  471,  note, 

Pius  II.,  Pope,  iEneas  Sylvius,  bis  zeal  against  the  Turks,  i.  28  ;  letter 
of,  29,  note;  finances  of,  306. 

IV.,  P<^,  Giovan  Angdo  Medici,  his  extraction  and  kindred,  i. 

241  et  teg. ;  condemns  the  nephews  of  his  predecessors  to  desth,  245 ; 
convokes  the  third  coundl  of  Trent,  249 ;  attempt  to  assassinate,  268  ; 
public  buildings  of,  360.     See  Appenoix,  iii.  Nos.  32,  41. 

v.,  Michele  Ghislieri,  grand  inquisitor,  early  history  of,  269 ;  his 

character  and  influence  on  the  diurch  and  Curia,  270—274 ;  cruel  per- 
secutor  of  Protestants,  282,  285 ;  his  financial  measures,  315,  316r 
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318;  hii  life  by  C«teiia,  271,  notet.  See  Affkkdix,  UL  NoIp 
42,  43. 
PiuB  VI.,  Pope,  oonferenoe  of,  at  Vieniia,  with  the  Emperor  Joeeph  II., 
ii.  453  ;  oppoees  the  Janienist  tenets,  457 ;  firmneM  of  oondaict  of,  ti« 
wards  repablican  Fraooe,  ib,  ;  is  carried  prisoner  to  that  ooontry,  and 
dies  there,  458.     See  Appxndix,  iii.  No.  165. 

YIL,  Pope,  ii.  539 ;  negodates  with  Bnonaoarte  for  rertonlion  of 

Catholic  Church  in  France,  t6.  et  teq. ;  crowns  Napoleon  emperor,  461 
et  teq. ;  his  humiliations  and  sufferings,  ib.  et  teq. ;  is  restored  by  the 
Allied  Powers,  466  et  teq. 
Plato,  studied  bv  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  354  et  teq, 
Plautus,  Italian  imitation  of,  i.  49,  53. 
Poetry,  Italian.     See  Alamanni,  Ariosto,  Tssso,  &c. 
Poitiers,  Protestant  population  of,  ii.  219. 
Poison,  how  employed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  i.  39.     See  AppBimix, 

iii.  No.  3. 
Poitou,  Capuchins  in,  ii.  218. 

Poland,  king  of,  is  defeated,  and  the  kingdom  divided,  i.  16  ;  Lntheranisa 
in  Prussian  Poland,  396  ;  Poland  Vnjper  adheres  to  Rome,  408  ;  SCe- 
pben  Bathory,  king  of,  ii.  138  etteq.,-  reign  of  Sigismnnd  III.,  140 
et  teq. :  enterprises  of  Rome  in,  1^  et  teq. ;  troubles  in,  156 — 161 ; 
wars  of  Gustayus  Adolpbus  in,  275  etteq,-  power  of  Russia  in,  436. 
See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  66,  67. 
Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  remarks  of,  i.  103,  110,  ib.  note:  appears  st 

the  Council  of  Trent,  151,  155  ;  is  legate  in  England,  237,  248. 
Pomerania,  reformed  religion  of,  i.  94. 
Pomerellia,   voivodeship   of,  given  to  Mortangen  for  his  aid  of  tfas 

Jesuits,  ii.  141. 
Pomponazzo  ordered  to  recant  his  opinions  by  the  pope,  i.  55,  note. 
Ponte,  the  regent,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Paul  v.,  ii.  111. 
Pontine  Marshes,  the,  i.  347. 
Population  of  Rome  under  Leo  X.,  i.  54,  56  ;  in  the  serenteenth  cei> 

tury,  ii.  338—344. 
Porcari,  insurrection  of.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  1. 
Porta,  Baptista,  scientific  labours  of,  ii.  119. 
Portroyal,  adoration  of  the  eucharist  in,  ii.  185  ;  Jansenist  fraternity  ia, 

403  et  teq. 
Portugal,  ecclesiastical  orders  of  knighthood,  i.  30  ;  Jesuits  in,  165  ;  is 
conquered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  469 ;  discoveries  of,  in  East  sad 
West  Indies,  ii.  228  et  teq. ;  Jesuits  expelled  from,  445. 
Posserin,  Jesuit,  sent  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  John,  king  of  Sweden, 
i.  452  ;  absolves  the  king  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Erik  XIV.,  453. 
Poverty,  monastic  vow  of,  i.  131. 

PowsinBky,  papal  envoy,  ii.  143  et  teq.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  66. 
Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  considered  palladium  of  French  liberties,  i.  28. 
Prague,  Jesuits  at,  i.  412  )  CathoUdsm  in,  ii.  209  ;  peace  of,  286,  287. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  ii.  88  et  teq. 
Press,  restraints  on,  by  Inquisition,  i.  161 ;  ii.  114. 
Primates,  unknown  in  the  first  century  of  the  Church,  i.  7. 
Priuli,  Francesco,  quoted,  ii.  126  n.,  128  n. 
,  Luigi,  Venetian  patron  of  letters,  i.  102. 
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!tro,  quoted,  ii.  125  n.,  127  n. 
.  '*  Cronica  VeneU/'  ii.  125  ».,  127  n.,  128  ». 
•enzoi  qaoted,  i.  291,  note.    See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  57. 
Fidei,  according  to  the  decreet  of  the  CouncQ  of  Trent,  i.  265, 
i ;  ii.  237. 

a,  the  institution  of,  ii.  203  et  eeq, ;  minions  of,  228<— 238. 
sm,  progress  of,  during  pontificate  of  Pftul  FV., !.  236—241. 
I,  their  existence  legalised,  i.  80 ;  tiieir  progress  and  vidasU 
5,  etpamm, 

utheranism  established  in,  i.  396. 
esuit  College  at,  ii.  138. 
declaration  of  Alexander  VI.  respecting,  L  45. 
he  English,  ii.  195,  291. 


rg,  abbey  of,  in  Protestant  hands,  i.  401. 
»t.,  victory  of  Spain  at,  i.  225,  226. 

riacomo,  ii.  334  n.,  335  ».;  his  description  of  the  courts  ol 
er  VII.  and  Clement  IX.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  136. 
ntonio,  ii.  337  note.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  138. 
ngelo  Maria,  Cardinal,  quoted,  i.  102,  note. 
Capuchin,  resists  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  respect  to  the  Emperor 
id's  edict  of  restitution,  ii.  287,  ih,  note. 


clesiastical  history  of,  ii.  400  n.,  404,  407  ». 
inhabitants  of,  require  the  cup  in  the  communion,  i.  399. 
:he  dean  of,  his  zeal  for  Catholicism,  i.  479. 
Urbino,  paintings  of,  i.  51,  53. 

Wolf  Dietrich  Von,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  compels  the 
nts  of  his  see  to  adopt  the  Catholic  £uth,  i.  491—493. 
he  papal  nuncio,  gives  aid  to  the  "  false  Demetrius,"  on  oon- 
r  his  embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  ii.  155,  ib.  note,  156. 
[einrich,  Catholic  hopes  of  his  adopting  their  party,  i.  497. 
conference  of,  i.  115—128 ;  Catholidsm  in,  494 ;  diets  of, 
f/«e9.,207,  note. 
ruelphic  family  of,  i.  298. 

exarchate  of,  bestowed  on  the  popes,  i.  14  ;  Guelphs  in,  296; 
f  the  Ghibelines  in,  296. 
in,  forced,  i.  163. 

ra,  i.  59,  etpauim:  ii.  278,  288,  291—293. 
'  disputes  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Pope  Innocent  XI.  conoemiiig 
417—427. 

istered  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  i.  42. 
ergy,  i.  129,  134,  etpamm, 
t  the  ancient  nations,  i.  1,2. 
peace  of,  concluded  at  Augsburg,  i.  401, 431 ;  ii.  170  ef  teq. 
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Religious  orders,  military,  i.  30 ;  new  iqoiiMtic,  128—135  ;  that  of  tht 

Jesuits,  135  et  tea. 
Reuse,  field  of,  i.  26. 

Republican  forms  of  the  early  Christian  chnroh,  L  7* 
Republicanism  of  Rome  and  the  Curia,  i.  387  ;  of  the  HngneBiot  body,  fi. 

195 ;  spirit  of,  at  Ghent,  464. 
Restoration,  papal,  ii.  466-^76. 
Retractation  of  rehgions  opinions  compelled  by  the  Romm  InqpUtaoB*  t 

159,  163. 
Retz,  Cardinal  de,  ii.  404. 

Reuchlin  prepares  the  first  Hebrew  grammar,  i.-  57. 
Reuchlin,  his  history  of  Portroyal,  ii.  400. 
Revelation,  the  Council  of  Trent  on  its  sonrcea,  i.  152. 
Revius,  his  **  Daventria  illustrata,''  i.  57,  note. 
Revolution  in  England,  ii.  423 ;  in  France,  454—458. 
Rezzonico,  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  disinterested  and  pious  dis- 
positions of,  ii.  444. 
Rhetius,  Johann,  Jesuit  teacher  of  Cologne,  i.  411. 
Rhine,  electorates  of,  i.  399  etteq.i  reftual  to  opeQ  the,  tathe  commanb 

of  Holland,  u.  199. 
Rhodes,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  i.  70,  71. 

Riario,  Girolamo,  nephew  of  Pope  Siztus  IV.,  is  made  lord  of  Forli,  i.  35. 
Ribadeneira,  Jesuit  biographer  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  i.  139  n.,   146  a. 

See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  93. 
Ricci,  Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  ii.  233. 
,  Lorenzo,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  446 ;  resists  the  efforts  of  Louis 

XV.  for  the  partial  restriction  of  his  order,  447  ;   thereby  occasions  its 

total  suppression,  ib. 
Richardot,  bishop  of  Arras,  i.  462. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  ii.  242  et  aeq, 
Riga  (xmquered  by  Gustavus  Adolj^hus,  H.  275. 
Rimini,  power  of  the  Guelphs  in,  i.  296. 
Rinaldi,  Guelphic  family  of,  i.  298. 
Ripamonte,  history  of  Milan,  i.  242,  280,  note. 
Ritual,  the  Latin,  i  23 ;  the  Roman,  280  ;  new,  pobliahed  by  Pioi  V., 

283. 
Robustelli  massacres  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  tha  Griaona,  iL  200 

et  aeq, 
Rocci,  papal  nuncio  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  ii.  280. 
Rochelle,  La,  siege  of,  i.  443  ;  ii.  241,  255. 
Rocheome,  learned  French  Jesuit,  ii.  94. 
Roderigo,  one  of  the  first  Jesuits  of  Portugal,  i.  165. 
Rodolph  II.,  Emperor,  his  zeal  for  Catholicism,  i.  485  d  Mq. 
Rohan,  Fran9ois  de,  letter  of,  i.  200,  note, 

,  Henri,  duke  de,  leader  of  Huguenots,  ii.  245. 

Rokozs,  Polish  assembly  of  the,  ii.  158. 

Romagna,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  designs  to  confer  it  on  hit  nephew,  L34; 

Pope  Julius  II.  flubdues  the  entire  province,  40,  42 ;  outlaws  in,  undef 

Gregory  XIII.,  330 ;  they  re-appear  under  Siztus  V.,  iL  31. 
Rome,  worship  of  emperoni  in,  i.  4,  5  ;    rise  and  extension  of  Christi- 

anity  in,  5  et  teq. ;  invasions  of  the  city,  9,  10 ;    is  stormed  by  Bour- 
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bon,  82,  83 ;  threatened  by  Alva,  226 ;  its  bniidingf ,  358—567  ;  ii. 

344 — 351 ;  Vaticaii  and  other  librariea,  348  ;  the  city  occupied  by  the 

French,  ii.  458  ;  it  reatored  to  Pope  Piui  VII.,  466.     See  Appendix, 

iii.  Nos.  31,  41,  44,  122,  138,  &c. 
RomiUon,  Jean  Baptiate,  reli^otu  reformer,  ii.  187. 
Rotary,  wearing  of,  reeumed  in  Grermany,  L  416. 
Roaetti,  papal  ambaasador,  ii.  288  ^  eeq, 
Roepigliofli,  Cardinal  Giulio,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  IX.,  ii.  334,  335. 

See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  136,  137,  138. 
Rota,  Roman  court  of  appeal,  i.  113,  etpateim ;  ii.  380. 
— — ,  Francesco  della,  miasion  of,  ii.  269,  note. 
Rotta,  Gioranni  Battista,  declared  a  heretic  for  holding  Proteetant  opinions, 

X.  109,  ib.  note, 
Ronen,  Jesuits  in,  i.  501  ;    Capuchins  settled  at,  by  Catherine  de 

Medicis,  ib. 
Ruoellai,  works  of,  L  49. 
Rudolfo,  plans  of,  to  fiU  the  papal  treasury  under  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  326 

eteeq. 
Rnsdoif,  memoirs  by,  ii.  273,  note, 
Russia,  attempts  of  the  Catholics  in,  ii.  154—156. 
Rnsticacci,  Cardinal,  i.  381. 

S. 

Sarchetti,  Cardinal,  ii.  321,  381 ;  is  sent  ambassador  to  Spain  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  214,  ib.  note.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  105. 

,  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  ii.  381,  ib,  note, 

Sacchinus,  History  of  the  Jesuits  by,  L  176  n. ;  U.  80  ».,  83  ».,  84  n. 
See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  93. 

Sacramento  of  the  Church  discussed  at  Trent,  1.  152—156,  257—266  ; 
disputes  relating  to»  in  Austria,  ii.  207  e#  eeq, 

Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  i.  101,  104,  note:  is  appointed  cardinal, 
110 ;  his  commentaiy  on  St.  Paul,  ib,  note. 

Sagredo,  Relatione  di  Roma,  by,  ii.  348,  note.    See  Appendix,  iii.  No. 
133. 

St.  Cyran,  Du  Verger,  abbot  of,  associate  of  Jansenius,  and  founder  with 
him  of  the  Jansenist  association,  ii.  397,  399  et  eeq, 

St.  Gall,  abbot  of,  his  zeal  for  Catholicism,  ii.  180. 

St.  Loroiso,  the  manna  of,  i.  290. 

Saints,  worship  of,  discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  i.  261 ;  iuTocation 
of,  ii.  208,  363. 

Salamanca,  university  of,  i.  323. 

Sales,  Franfois  de,  mooastie  institutions  of,  ii.  187. 

Salmasius  visite  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  355. 

Salmeron,  Jesuit,  his  influence  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  i.  154. 

Salt,  tax  on,  at  Rome,  i.  304,  312 ;  monopoly  of,  at  Ferrara,  ii.  61 ; 
under  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  374.     See  Taxes. 

Salviati,  Giacopo,  influence  of,  under  Pope  Clement  VII.,  i.  293;  Car- 
dinal gorems  Bologna  with  great  wisdom,  381. 

■      ■■'    ,  palace  of,  destroyed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  ii.  347. 

Msborg,  religious  oontentioBs  in,  i.  399,  491.    See  Raittenan. 
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Stnoerre,  brave  ddeiioe  of,  i.  443. 

Sandys,  biihop,  his  letter  to  Lord  Biurld|^,  i.  516,  t^.  aolt. 

Sanga,  pq>al  secretary,  letter  of,  to  Campeggio,  i.  95,  ttote, 

Sangallo,  eminent  ardiitect  under  Pope  Clement  VII.,  i.  302. 

Sangenesino,  Goido,  Life  of  Siztns  V .     See  Appendix,  iit.  No.  58b 

Sangro,  nnndo  in  Spain,  his  instmctions.     See  Appendix,  iii.  No.  97. 

San  Ildefonso,  Jesmt  college  of,  ii.  228. 

San  Maroello,  Cardinal,  i.  124. 

Sannazzaro,  works  of,  i.  49. 

Sanseverina  Barbara,  admirable  description  of,  by  Tasao,  ii.  64. 

,  Santorio,  cardinal  of,  xealons  inquisitor,  i.  381,  522;  his 

attempted  election  to  the  tiara,  U.  39  €^  seq. ;  his  autobiography.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  63,  64. 
San  Sererino,  Neqmlitan  monk,  reputed  author  of  *'  The  Benefits  oqb- 

ferred  by  Christ,"  i.  105. 
Santafiore,  Count,  cruel  order  of  P6pe  Pius  V.  to,  i.  285,  286. 
Sanuto,  Marino,  duronides  of,  i.  36. 
Saracens,  conquests  of,  i.  9,  12. 
Saradni,  history  of  Ancona  by,  i.  290. 

Sardinia,  concessions  made  to,  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  ii.  450. 
Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  i.  263  n. ;  ii.  117  et  eeq.^  120,  ib.  ».;  his  opposition  to 

the  secular  power  of  the  papacy,  121 ;  remarks  on  his  history  of  the 

Council  of  Trent.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Section  2. 
Sarrazin,  abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  i.  467. 
Satan,  Jesuit  ideas  concerning,  i.  146;  ii.  364;   Luther's  warnings  in 

relation  to,  i.  124. 
Sauli,  Cardinal,  ii.  124. 

Savelli,  noble  Roman  funily  of,  ii.  338,  ib,  noie, 
Savonarola,  Geronimo,  i.  64  ;  influence  of  his  doctrines,  102. 
Savoy,  dukes  of,  i.  280,  405 ;  Charles  Emanud  of,  attacks  Geneva,  511 ; 

ecclesiastical  and  political  aflairs  of,  iL  111 ;  daim  of,  to  Montferrat, 

261. 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  Henry  of,  i.  401,  447  ;  his  death,  479. 
Saxony,  reformed  church  in,   i.  80 ;  John  Frederick,  elector  of,  194 ; 

Maurice  of,  208 ;  Augustus  of,  496,  497,  ib.  note,   iSee  Appendix,  iiu 

No.  74. 
Scandinavia,  Lutheranism  of,  i.  395  ;  missions  in,  ii.  137—154.     See 

Appendix,  iii.  No.  68. 
Scepticism,  prevalence  of,  in  Rome  under  Pope  Leo  X.,  i.  55,  56,  100. 
Schall,  Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  ii.  234. 
Schdhom,  his  work  referred  to,  i.  105,  107. 
Schism  in  the  Catholic  church,  i.  26. 

Schomberg,  marshal  de,  his  advice  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  iL  19l 
Schwartzenburg,  count  de,  i.  424. 
Schweikard,  zealous  Catholic  reformer,  ii.  194,  213. 
Scotland,  religious  contests  in,  i.  238—240. 
Scriptures,  i.  152,  156.     See  Bible  and  Testament,  New. 
Sculptors,  Italian,  i.  51  et  seq. 

Sebastian  of  Portugal,  his  kingdom  governed  by  Jesuits,  i.  283. 
Sep,  Cardinal,  papal  nuncio  to  Spain,  i.  456  ;  legate  in  France,  ii.  48. 
Sutan- Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  converted  by  Jesuits  to  Romanismi 

11237. 
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Septizoiuiim  of  Serenu  at  Rome,  destroyed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  363. 
Sepulchre,  doign  of  Pope  Sixtos  V.  in  relation  to»  ii.  18  ;  Holy,  Jesuit 

representation  of  the,  in  Lahore,  ii.  232. 
Seripando,  general  of  the  Augustine  order,  i.  153  et  ieq, 
Serra,  Guelphic  fiunily  of,  i.  298. 
Sererino,   Dr.,   opinion  of,  concerning  the  death  of  Pope   Leo  X.  i. 

67,  note. 
Sfondrato,  Cardinal.     See  Gregory  XIV. 
,  Ercole,  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and  duke  of  Montemarciano,  is 

sent  to  aid  the  French  league,  ii.  36^ 
Sforza,  ducal  &mUy  of  Milan,  i.  32^   expelled  from  Pesaro  by  Pope 

Alexander  YI.  and  Caesar  Borgia,  36 ;  duchy  of  Fiano  bought  from, 

for  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  ii.  307. 

,  Cardinal,  i.  330 ;  U.  35. 

Shakespeare,  influence  of  his  writings,  ii.  193. 

Sicily,  Jesuits  in,  i.  177. 

Sienna,  tendency  to  Protestant  doctrines  in,  i.  109. 

Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  i.  397  ;  ascendancy  of  Protestants 

under,  ib, 
-r III.,  king  of  Poland,  his  seal  for  Catholicism,  i.  517  ;  ii.  140 

—161. 
SiWestro,  St.,  miracles  recommence  in  the  church  of,  i.  385. 
Sin,  Jesuit  doctrines  concerning,  ii.  394  et  aeq, 
Singlin,  adherent  of  the  Jansenist  St.  Cyran,  ii.  403. 
Sinigaglia,  town  and  trade  of,  i.  292 ;  priyileges  granted  to,  by  Cssar 

Borgia,  »&. 
Sirleto,  learned  cardinal,  assists  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  under 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  i.  324,  381. 
Sirugli,  Guelphic  faction  of,  i.  329. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  order  of,  founded,  ii.  189. 
Sitia,  bishop  of,  recommends  Gregory  XIII.  to  found  a  Greek  college  in 

Rome,  i.  323. 
Sixteen,  league  of  the,  in  Paris,  i.  507  et  teq. ,  ii.  49  et  teg, 
Sixtns  IV.,  Pope,  his  ambition  and  cruelty,  i.  34  et  teg, ;  his  patronage  of 

the  mendicant  orders,  44  ;  promotion  of  his  nephews,  34,  43 ;  instruc- 
tions given  by,  to  legates.    See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  2. 
Sixtus  v.,  Felix  Peretti,  Pope,  history  and  administration,  i.  333—367  ; 

ii.  17 — 32  ;  his  various  biographies.     See  AppBNDilt,  iii.  Section  4  to 

No.  57  inclusive. 
Smalcalde,  league  of,  i.  192,  404. 
Societies,  literary,  of  Italy,  i.  100,  102,  110;  ii.  16,  Z^9,etseq,;  devo- 

tional,  i.  101 ;  poUtical,  103. 
Solms,  count  of,  &vours  die  reformed  religion,  i.  475. 
Soleure,  Protestant  league  of,  i.  460. 
Somasca,  educational  congregation  of,  i.  134. 
Soranso,  Geronimo,  Relatione  di  Roma  by,  i.  241,  no/e,  249 ;  his  mission 

from  Venice  to  Pope  Gregory  XV.    See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  35. 
Sorbonne,  changes  of  opinion  in,  ii.  9,  55,  et  teq, 
Soriano,  character  of  Clement  VII.  by,  i.  81  n.,  90  n.     See  Appendix, 

iii.  No.  20. 
Sonbitey  prince  de.  Huguenot  leader,  ii.  245  et  teq. 
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Sovl,  ofito  immortiaity,!.  55,  154  ;  BelkriBliie  oooeerniiig  tlM,  fi.  Iw 
Spada,  description  of  Rome  under  Urbtn  VIII.    Sm  AFPBVDiZt  iiL  Ms. 

118. 
Spain,  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Caatile,  i.  17  i  drafeh  pttroiiafi  ol  tki 

long,  30 ;  chivalry  and  romance  of,  78,  135  ;  jeaJomy  of  tlw  pealift 

in  regard  to,  209,  215 ;  biihopa  of,  at  Couadl  ni  Trent,  259 ;  daeiwi 

of  Trent  promulgated  in,  282 ;  deteriorating  policy  of,  ii.  4M.    See 

Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  Jesuits,  &c. 
8pangenburg,  his  Scriptural  commentariea  eagerly  raoeiTed  by  tiie  peo|de, 

i.  399.  ^ 

Spannocchi,    relation    concerning  Poland   by.      Sm   ArwwntK^  iL 

No.  61. 
Sparre,  Swedish  statesman,  ii.  145. 

Spinola  commands  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  NefJurlanda,  tt.  ItS. 
Spires,  diet  of,  i.  80  ;  JesuiUin,  414. 
Spoleto,  warlike  qualities  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  291. 
Spon,  his  visit  to  Rome  In  1674,  ii.  350. 
J^fMdrone  Voltmte,  certain  cardinal*  io  called,  iL  330,  ik,  M#i, 
Squillace,  reforming  Spanish  statesman,  ii.  442. 
State,  connection  Mween  church  and,  ii.  3. 
Statues,  celebrated  ancient,  i.  53,   363,  et  9eq.     See  AppsirMXy  iiL 

No.  13. 
Stein,  Johann  von,  archbishop  of  Treves,  i.  413. 
Stephen,  apostle  of  Hungary,  ii.  167. 
Stockholm,  Jesuits  at,  i.  452  et  »eq, ;  ii.  144. 
Strada,  Francesco,  Jesuit,  i.  164. 
Stralendorf,  Leopold  von,  i.  429. 
Strasbarg,  concessions  made  to,  i.  29. 
Stri^o,  Mantuan  minister,  ii.  260. 
Stroszi,  Pietro,  gives  aid  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  i.  221. 

'    ,  Roman  palace  and  artistic  collections  of,  ii.  319. 
Stukeley  projects  an  expedition  to  Ireland  under  favour  oi  Pope  OreeorT 

XIII.,  L  456. 
Styria,  ecclesiastical  revolutions  in,  i.  488,  490 ;  iL  165  «iMf . 
Suabia,  Jesuits  in,  i.  415. 
Suarez,  Jesuit,  professor  at  Coimbra,  apologises  tat  tiie  regicide  Jacqaes 

Clement,  ii.  7,  8,  ib,  note. 
Sudermania,  Charles,  duke  of,  ii.  145<-154,  156—161. 
Sully,  duke  de,  ii.  125. 

Sapremacv,  the  papal,  i.  107  et  stq. ;  ii.  121  et  etq. 
Suriano,  Antonio,  his  Relatione.     See  Appkndix,  iii.  No.  20. 

,  Michele,  Relatione  di.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  42. 

Surius,  history  of  the  Saints  by,  i.  422. 

Susa  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  270. 

Sussidio  imposed  by  Pope  Paul  III.  i.  313. 

Sweden,  Lutheranism  in,  i.  39G,  452.^455 ;  ii.  351 ;  attempts  of  Ciilho- 

licism  in,  ii.  143—154,  352;   victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  of,  275 

fit  seq.j  281  et  seq. ;   Queen  Christina  of,  351 — 372,  381,  nele.     Sh 

Appenoix,  iii.  Nos.  130,  131. 
Swiss,  the,  serve  in  the  papal  armies,  i.  61  ;  defeated  at  Marignano,  61, 

and  by  the  German  ianzknechts  under  Paul  IV.,  225. 
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Switierland,  penecated  ItalkuHy  to,  i.  160 ;  C«rio  BonoMeoctUbliBbet 
college  in  Milan  for  Catholic  cantona  of»  280 ;  Jeauits  m^  459 ;  non- 
datnre  in,  ii.  178—181.     iSw  Genera,  Calfin,  Ac. 

SylTinay  ^neaa,  letter  of,  i.  29»  noie. 

SjiiMf  the  Drasea  of,  ii.  17. 


T. 

Tabarand,  hiatory  of  Pierre  de  Bemlle  by,  ii.  188. 
TWitna  studied  by  Cfariatina  of  Sweden,  II.  356. 
Tanucci,  reforming  Neapolitan  miniater,  ii.  442. 
Tasso,  Bernardo,  works  of,  i.  370. 

,  Torqvato,  his  life  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  ii.  66 ;  Ua  inpiiaonmcnt 

there,  id. 
Taxes,  papal,  references  to,  i.  274,  etpmtim;  ii.  323.  filwAFPsifDix,  ill. 

Noa.  6,  8,  11,  49,  84,  86,  122,  136,  &c. 
Tdini,  diary  of.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  9.  • 

Teleaios,  philosophy  of,  L  335,  372. 

Tellier,  lie,  a  distinguished  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  iL  437. 
Tempesti,  Casimiro,  biographer  of  Pope  Siztoa  Y.    See  Appsmoix,  iii. 

Section  4,  I. 
Templars,  knights,  property  of,  inherited  by  P^nrtogueae  military  orders, 

i.  30. 
Temple  of  peace  dilapidated  by  Pope  Panl  V.,  U.  350  ei  eeq. 
Temples,  heathen,  used  as  Christian  chnrchea,  i.  6. 
Testament,  New,  Greek  edition  of,  by  Erasmus,  i.  57. 
Theatines,  order  of,  founded  by  Cardinal  Caraflk,  alter tiaida  Pope  Paul 

IV.,  i.  131. 
llieiner,  deftcts  of  his  work  on  Sweden  alluded  to,  i.  455,  note, 
Theodoahis  the  Great,  his  edict,  and  its  effect  on  Cfariitianity,  i.  8 ; 

Albert  of  Bavaria  compared  to,  by  the  Jesuits,  422. 
Theology,  systems  of,  ii.  87—91. 
llieresa,  St.,  description  of  her  rule,  ii.  186. 
Ihiene,  Gaetano  da,  canonized,  i.  101, 130,  et  eeq. 
Iliomaa  Aquinaa,  ii.  6  ;  caUed  the  angelic  doctor,  87. 
-^—  k  Kempis,  school  of,  i.  57. 

,  St.,  Nestorian  Christians  of,  in  India,  ii.  235  s/atf. 

lliomists,  doctrines  of,  ii.  87 — 91. 

Thiingen,  Neithard  Yon,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  compels  his  diocese  to  adopt 

the  Catholic  faith,  ii.  163. 
Tiepolo,  Lorenzo,  relation  of.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  156. 

,  Pa(^lo,i.  259,  note,  267.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  41. 

nilemont  fovours  the  Jansenists,  ii.  404. 

Tilly,  imperialist  general,  ii.  212,  282. 

Tiraboschi  cited,  ii.  384,  note, 

Tithe8andrights,papal,  i.  42—46,  etpfuehns  ii.  beteeq,,  Uetteq.y  121, 

eipamm. 
Titles  of  nobility  earnestly  sought  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

i.369.  '  '     -«>  J* 

Tiroli,  Pope  Urban  YIII.  establishes  a  manufoctory  of  arms  at,  ii.  265. 
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Toledo,  Cwdinal,  i^pointed  mqnisitor,  i.  157. 

,  Francesco,  a  diatingaished  preacher,  i.  320 ;  iL  51. 

Tolentino,  biahopric  of,  L  345. 

Toleration,  refused  by  the  Inquisition,  i.  156—163. 

Tondozxi,  history  of  Faenaa  by,  i.  301. 

Torella,  Countess  Lodovica,  her  charity,  i.  134. 

Torregiani,  Cardinal,  minister  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  ii.  444  ;  adoptathe 

cause  of  the  Jesuits,  t^. 
Torres,  Bishop,  i.  382 ;  ii.  159,  note ;  nuncio  in  Poland.    See  Appendix, 

iii.  No.  98. 
Tortosa,  cardfaial  of,  i.  68 ;  afterwarda  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  69-— 74. 
Tosco,  Cardhial,  i.  384. 
Toulouse,  Jesuits  at,  i.  501  et  teq, 
Toumay,  Jesuits  in,  i.  474. 

T^rading  habits  acquired  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  ii.  392  et  eeq. 
Tradition,  difference  of  importance  attached  to,  by  Protestants,  Romanists, 

and  Jansenists,  ii.  402. 
Tragedy,  ItaAian,  i.  49,  53. 

Trajan,  pillar  of,  how  restored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  364. 
Trent,  Council  of,  conyened  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  i.  150 ;  history  of,  by 

Paolo  Sarpi.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Section  2. 
Treyes,  ecclesiastical  electorate  of,  i.  400.  427 ;  Jacob  yon  Eltz,  elector 

of,  promotes  the  Catholic  restoration,  428  ;  archbishop  of,  429  ;  Cadio- 

licism  of  its  people,  ii.  3. 
Tribes,  early,  on  the  Mediterranean,  i.  1,  2. 
Trinita,  Count  della,  his  conduct  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  i.  270 ;  his  reception 

by  that  pontiff,  272. 
Trinity,  rision  of  Ignatius  Loyola  concerning,  i.  141. 
Tropea,  Teofilo  di,  religious  severity  of,  i.  158. 
Truchsess,  Cardinal  Otto,  zeal  of,  for  Catholicism,  i.  402,  414. 
,  Grebhard,  archbishop,  elector  of  Cologne,  i.  475 ;  is  expelled  his 

diocese  for  Protestantism,  477. 
Turkey,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  237  ;   they  banish  the  Greek  patriarch  from,  ik, 
Turks  take  Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  i.  71 ;  inyade  Hungary,  81 ;   ii.  99 ; 

suffer  defeat  from  Austria,  under  Louis  XIV.,  423. 
Tuscany,  the  Medici  in,  i.  33,  34,  75,  83  ;  Cosmo  de'  Medici  receiyes  the 

title  of  grand  duke,  i.  277  ;  military  and  political  affairs,  ii.  105,  112. 
Tyman,  Nicolas,  archbishop  of  Gran,  founds  Jesuit  college  at,  i.  412. 
Tyrol,  Catholicism  of,  i.  408,  490,  et  seq, ;  Jesuits  in,  414  et  teg. ;  Arch- 
duke Leopold  of,  ii.  240. 

U. 

Umiliati,  order  of,  reformed  by  Carlo  Borromeo,  i.  279. 

Unigenitus,  bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  ii.  438* 

Uniyersities  and  colleges  of  Italy  are  oppressed  by  the  Inquisition,  i.  162 ; 

eeejurtkevt  Bologna,  Cologne,  Dillingen,  Douay,  &c. 
Unterwalden,   Melchior  Lussi,  landamman  of,  the  personal  friend  and 

zealous  assistant  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  i.  460. 
Upsala,  archbishopric  of,  ii.  144,  ib.  note^  146;  council  of,  145;  Sigis- 

mund  at,  147* 
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of  Laibach,  oonfeasor  to  tlie  Emperor  Ferdinand,  i.  410 ; 
e  Jesoita,  411. 

riambattista  Caatagna,  Pope,  ii.  32  §t  ieq, ;  his  death  after 
ilTe  daya,  34. 

MaffeoBarberini,u.  263—271,  281—286:  hia  oourt  and 
*311 ;  his  wara  with  the  doke  of  Parma,  314—321 ;  hia 
)  ei  t9q.  /Ste  alto  Appbndix,  iii.  Noa.  103,  104,  111, 
9,  121. 

castellranco,  built  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  ii.  265. 
t  on,  of  Cteaar  Borgia,  i.  36 ;   inheritance  of,  39 ;  ia  at- 

0  X.,  63  ;  the  duchy  of,  lapsea  to  the  aee  of  Bome,ii.  299. 
lerote  themselTea  to  the  education  of  young  girla,  ii.  187. 
ict  of  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  ii.  207  et  teq. ;  their  aymbol» 

1  the  church,  208. 
ihopric  of,  ii.  439. 


bedienoe  of  its  peaaantry  to  Carlo  Borromeo,  L  279. 

religious  tenets  and  influence  of,  at  Naplea,  i.  104  et  Mf . 

po,  his  Protestant  opinions,  i.  160. 

.,  Emperor,  edict  of,  i.  8,  ib,  note, 

p  of  Wilna,  founds  a  Jesuit  school,  i.  451 ;  ii.  287. 

DO,  bishop  of  Milan,  i.  382. 

er,  Jesuit  missionary  in  Japan,  ii.  235. 

I  della,  informs  Pope  Paul  lY.  that  hia  nephews  deceive  him» 

!r,  adviser  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  ii.  45. 
rdigious  affairs  of,  ii.  180  et  teq, ;  political  arrangement 
7.,  243,  246.     See  Appbndix,  iii.  No.  111. 
proceedings  of  Pope  Paul  III.  against,  i.  186. 
I,  testament  of,  i.  396. 
3g  of  Sweden,  failure  of  attempt  to  make  him  Catholic,  i. 

duke  of  Sudermania,  supplants  Sigismnnd  III.  of  Sweden^ 

the  throne  as  Charles  IX.,  ii.  145—154. 

\  of,  ^vemor  of  Milan,  i.  189. 

!  of,  1.  53,  70 ;  archives  of,  88  ;  printing  preaa  of,  348 ; 

embellished  by  Pope  Julius,  ii.  359. 

,  Spanish  dramatist,  ii.  10. 

)itants  of,  demand  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  i.  399. 

pality  of,  bestowed  by  Pope  Sixtns  V.  on  his  kinsman,  ii. 

B  of,  i.  187. 

mmunicated  by  Pope  Sixtns  IV.,  i.  34 ;  deprived  of  tbdr 
I  the  sea-ooast  by  JuUus  II.,  42. 

K>rt  of  literary  exilea,  i.  102 ;  charitable  institutioiis  of. 
Inquisition  in,  162  et  teg, ;  Jesuits  in,  ii.  124  et  jeg.,  127 
ensdons  between  Rome  and,  87  et  9eq,,  130^—132 ;  various 
ig  to.     See  Appendix,  iii.  Nos.  93,  150. 
Sm 
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VeBSer,  Rdatioiie  ^  Romt.    8te  Appbitdiz,  iiL  No.  71.  . 

Verden,  bishopric  of,  L  401.  • 

Yerdan,  Jeraito  in,  i.  501 ;  Capaohiiif  letUed  Id,  •».  / 

Verger,  Jean  da.     See  St.  Cyran. 

Vergerio,  Biiliop,  i.  108. 

Vermigii,  PMer  Martyr,  iliflB  before  te  terron  or  tii«  Ib9^^ 

Verona,  church  of,  under  ita  biahop  Giberti,  L  278* 

Verrina,  peace  of,  ii.  97. 

Vettori,  Francesco,  duuracter  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  i.  75,  iM#f ;  hiHiijrf 

Italy  by.    See  Appsimn:,  ill.  No.  16. 
Victoria,  fint  Jeanit  rector  in  Vienna,  L  416. 
Vida,  Marco,  improriaatoce  at  tiie  ooort  of  Leo  X.*  i.  48. 
— — ,  Ottonel,  diadple  of  Vergerio,  i.  108. 
Vienna,  concordat  of,  i.  29  ;  Jesnits  in,  411 1  profaiMtiai  of  PMhM 

worship  at,  485  et  teg.     See  Rodolph  II. 
Vieta,  works  of,  corrected  by  P.  Sarpi,  ii.  110. 
Viglienna,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  ii.  125.     See  Appendix,  B» 

No.  72. 
Villanova,  Jesuit  of  Alcala,  i.  165. 

Villde,  fiither,  hit  tnooesa  hs  making  eonwta  to  CathoUcSin,  ii.  219. 
Virgin,  holy  house  of  the,  at  Loratto,  L  346 ;  ii.  18. 
Visconti,  assassination  of,  i.  242. 

Visitation,  order  of,  founded  by  Francois  di  Sake,  ii.  187. 
Vitelleschi,  general  of  the  JesuiU,  ii.  388. 
"Vitelli,  Italian  house  of,  i.  40. 
Vitello,  Cardinal,  i.  229. 
Viterbo,  productions  of,  i.  290. 
Volterra,  Fra  Antonio,  Protestant  opinions  of,  i.  109. 
Vossius,  Isaac,  of  Leyden,  Tisits  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  356. 
Vulgate,  the,  i.  109,  152,  156. 


W.  ' 

Wadding,  a  Minorite,  opposes  the  condemnation  of  Janaenfau's  book, 

ii.  407. 
Wall,  reforming  Spanish  minister,  ii.  442. 
Wald  cantons,  influence  of  Gario  Borromeo  in,  1.  460. 
Waldeck,  Bernard  Ton,  uncertainty  of  his  religioaa  views,  L  478,  note. 
Waldenses,  the  state  of  m  1561,  i.  405. 
Wallenstein,  imperialist  general,  ii.  257,  274,  279 ;  is  diamiaMd  by  the 

emperor  Ferdinand,  281. 
Walloons,  the,  deserted  by  their  generals,  i.  467  eiteq. ;  snbrait  to  Philip 

II.,  of  Spain,  470. 
Walpurgis,  St.,  Jesuits  conduct  their  pupils  in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of, 

i.  417. 
Walther,  Hans  von,  defeats  the  Swiss  troops  of  Po]>e  Paul  IV.,  i.  225. 
War,  misery  of  Italian  cities  in  consequence  of,  i.  133  et  Mf . ;  leUgfan 

afiectedbyit,  470 ;  the  thirty  years'  war,  u.  256—290. 
Wartburg,  castle  of,  Luther  concealed  in,  i.  65. 
Weller,  zealous  Jesuit,  i.  483. 
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9n,  duke  of,  ii.  471 ;  reluctantly  pttwnotM  tiw 

ic  emancipation  bill,  t^. 

iu8,  St.,  ii.  272 ;  Pope  Urban  VIII.  reftiaee  to  place  Mm  In  tiie 

1  calendar,  notwithstending  tha  reqneit  of  the  Bmperor  Fevdinead 

,  Jesoitatn,!.  482. 

tia,  Lntheraniamin,  L  400;  CatholidiaB  to reyhred fci,477 ;p6Mi 
648,  u.  288. 

Lutheran  biahopric  founded  at,  i.  396. 
otestant  count  of,  i.  475. 
III.  and  Mary,  acceaaion  of,  ii.  423. 

ishop  Valerian  of,  i.  451 ;  church  of  the  noCcftiBti  destroyed  by 
tholicf  at,  ii.  161. 

erg,  duke  of,  expelled  by  the  Austriana,  L  92  ;  ia  raitored  to  hia 
ions  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hene,  ih, .  reformed  haA  ealab- 
in,  94  ;  duke  of  joina  the  Protestant  union,  ii.  173  etteq. 
•Tg,  Cardinal  Campeggio  propoiea  to  excommunicate  uniTenity 
(5. 

tein,  Count,  Lutheraniam  of,  i.  475. 
118  III.  of  Poland,  tolerant  rule  of,  ii.  290. 
battle  of,  ii.  250  note. 

Cardinal,  appointed  papal  legate,  i.  30 ;  hia  letter  on  reform, 
te. 

diet  of,  i.  65. 

-g,  Protestants  ascendant  in,  i.  398  ;  Jesuits  aettle  in,  414,  484 ; 
Echter,  bishop  of,   compels  the  acceptance  of  tbe  Catholic  ftith 
[  et  seq. ;  advance  of  Romanism  in,  ii.  163,  194. 
See  Wiborg. 


bishop  of,  ii.  220. 

St.  Francis,  companion  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  i.  143  et  teq,;  proceeds 

lission  to  the  East  Indies  from  the  court  of  John  III.  of  Portn- 

>5  ;  is  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  204  ;  is  called  (lie  i^yostle 

ia,  ii.  205. 

Geronimo,  nephew  of  St.  Franda,  Jesuit  missionary  to  Japan, 

). 


Tesuits  at,  i.  474 ;  Jansenius,  bishop  of,  called  the  "Augustine 
res,"  ii.  397,  note. 

Z. 

.,  founder  of  the  Bamabites,  i.  134.  % 

I,  principality  of,   bought  from  the  house  of  Fameae  for  the 
r  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  307. 
cy,  chancellor  of  Poland,  ii.  139,  157. 
2  M  2 
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,  Mttino,  loraed  TenBtias,  IL 16. 
ZauBtti,  Ghddo,  of  Fuio,  peneontad  for  hit  ni%ioiia  opinioot,  i.  278 ;  k 

Hiren  op  to  Pint  Y.bfttkt  Yenetiuis,  tf  . 
ZWiydomki,  paktiiie  of  Cnfiow,  iL  157  ti  Mf . 
Zmo,  iL  203 ;  ndatkmfrom  Borne.    8§9  Apfbitdix,  lit.  No.  103. 
Zipa,  compcDcd  to  Catiiolieiim  by  tiie  arohbiiliop  of  CoIoom,  ti.  167. 
Zoni,  on  tbe  dbandbu  of  Leo  jL*  i.  54  ».,  61 ».,  62  ». ;   Bebtkm  ot 

Sm  Apfbndix,  Hi.  No.  ,7* 
Zrinyi,  Count  Adam,  ezpda  twenty  Preteatant  paston  from  his  Hin« 

gaiian  domaina,  iL  211* 
Zvg,  canton  of,  i.  510. 

Zimiin,  Relation  of  Rome.    8§9  Afpbndiz,  iii.  No.  165. 
Znitinten,  or  Gtoitiniani,  Report  in  relation  to  Rome.    See  AmiiDnL 

iiL  No.  128. 
Zn^phen  talnn  bjr  tbe  Spaniarda,  L  477. 
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Prioted  bf  J.  A;  H.  OOX  (Brothen),  74  k  78,  Grwt  Queen  Stmct. 


